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Chapter I. 

Of Greece before the Trtgan War. 

Greece is a country included between 
the thirty-sixth and forty-first degrees. of 
northern latitude, and surrounded by 
seas, except upon the north, where it 
borders on Epirus and Macedonia. These 
provinces were anciently inhabited by a 
people of kindred origin and language, 
similar manners, and similar religion; 
but the Greeks did not consider ttiem as 
forming a part of their own body, prin- 
cipally in conseqifence of their less ad- 
vanced civilization, and the incongruity 
of their political order, they having re- 
tained the rude monarchy of early ages, 
while Greece was parcelled into small re- 
publics. What is known of Ibeir history 
wUl, however, in great measure, be in- 
cluded in that of Greece. The most 
northern province of Greece was Thes- 
saly, an extensive vale, of singular ferti- 
lity, surrounded on every side by the lofty 
ridges of Olympus, Ossa, Pehon, CEta, 
and Pindus. The other provinces of 
continental Greece were Acamania and 
^toiia, on the western coast ; Doris, 
hiland, and Phocis principally so, with a 
scanty strip of coast on the Corinthian 
Gulf; eastern and western Locris, the 
one on the Corinthian Gulf, the other on 
the Euripus, These are rugged territo- 
ries, intersected.with numerous branches 
from Pindus and CEtar and their inha- 
bitants were generally behind the rest of 
Greece in civilization, wealth, and power. 
Next came Boeotia, a rich vale, abound- 
ing in lakes and streams, stretching 
across from the Corinthian Gulf to the 
Euripus, and in other parts inclosed by 
mountains, by Parnassus and Helicon 
on the sid^" of Phocis, Cithaeron and 
Pames on that of Attica. Last is Attica, 
a rocky province of triangular form, 
bounded on the north by Boeotia, on the 
other sides by the ^S^ean Sea and the 
Saronic Gulf, which hes between it and 
the peninsula of Peloponnesus. The 
island of Eubcea extends from near the 
coast of Thessaly to that of Attica, and is 
divided from the main land by the narrow 
channel caJJed Euripus. .The great 
mountain chain of Greece is continued 
ttirough the isthmus of Corinth into Pe- 
lopcmnesus, (now called the Morea,) and 
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applied to theirt, supel'seded the JEoW&n, 
and this being still retained by the other 
branches of the same family, the great 
divisions of the Greeks were three, 
lonians, ^Eolians, and Dorians. 

The earliest traditions of Greece carry 
bacU the mind to a period of poverty and 
ignorance scarcely exceeded by the rudest 
savages now known. They tell of the 
institution of marriage, the lirst planting 
of the vine, the first sowing of corn ; 
though, in those eastern countries, from 
which Greece, like the rest of the world, 
derived its population, aU these were 
known long before its first inhabitants 
quitted their original abodes. This is not 
a thing to be wondered at. The earliest 
settlers of every country, unless sent out 
as a colony by public authority, or com- 

Eelled to emigrate in numerous bodies 
y political commotions, are. commonly 
stragglers from the mass of persona 
without property or regular employment, 
who abound in every fully-peopled dis- 
trict 'y men of restless and irregular ha- 
bits, who, when placed in forest tracts, 
abounding with game, but req^uiring great 
laboiir to fit them for cultivation, and 
cut off from intercourse with more fre- 
quented re^ons, are likely to lose the 
Qivilization of their birth-place, and, neg- 
' lecting all the arts of settled life, to be- 
come mere hunters. This is the case, in 
some degree, in the back settlements of 
America, though the rapid spread of ci- 
vilization, and the easier intercourse with 
cultivated districts, have much curtojled 
the operation of these causes. In Greece, 
divided from the then inhabited world by 
seas and mountains, the barbarisingpro^ 
cesjs went so far, that husbandry seems; 
to have been forgotten, and men were 
obliged, if their hunting failed, to feed on 
mast and berries, or ottier spontaneous 
products of the eaith. In such a state* 
an extensive tract would support but 
few, while those who found themselves 
ii want of subsistence, having no im- 
moveable property, no laborious im- 
provements to attach them to the ^ot, 
would read^y seek a {^ce where men 
were scarcer, and game more plentiful, 
Thus inhabitants would be thinly spread, 
over the country with great rapimty, aad, 
till the land was pretty generally occu- 
pied, tliey would scarcely feel the want 
of more productive employment. But, 
when this time came, the diffi.culty of 
subsisteckce must have been great. In a 
nation of hunters, the supply of food, in- 
stead of increasing, would decline with 
the mcreasing number erf persons to be 



fed. Cattle might be bred, to some ex- 
tent, in the rich valleys of Boeotia and 
Thessaty; but that could be but a 
limited resource in a country so rugp:ed 
as most of Greece. Each tribe, on find- 
ing Its own hunting-ground and pastur- 
age insufficient, would endeavour to in- 
crease it by encroachment on its neigh- 
bours ; and war would therefore be con- 
tinual, occasioned, not by ambition, as 
elsewhere, but by need. 

In this state of hopeless barbarism 
was Greece when visited by those Egjp- 
tian and Phoenician colonies which gave 
it the first rudiments of civilization. The 
Egyptian Cecrops, coming to Attica, 
found the rude natives without union or 
regular government, infested, on their 
northern border, by the Boeotians, their 
only neighbours, and from the sea by 
the Carians, a piratical people widely 
established in the islands of the i£gean, 
and on the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, whose object, probably, was the 
procuring of slaves, since the poverty of 
Attica could offer no other temptation 
to the nlunderer. Having occupied the 
rock wnich afterwards became the Aero- 
polls, or citadd of Athens, Cecrops pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants of the country 
to submit to him as their chief. He di- 
vided the province into twelve districts, 
and established a principal town in each,, 
where the affairs of the district were to 
be transacted ; instituted marriage, and 
appointed laws for the administration of 
justice ; and arrax^sed a system of united 
defence acainst Sie Boeotians, » The 
strong hold in which he had fixed his re- 
sidence was peculiarly consecrated to the 
Egyptian goddess Neith, whose imme 
was changed by the Greeks into Athene, ^ 
and who was worshipped by the Romans ' 
under that of Minerva. Around this 
rock arose a city, first named, from its 
founder, Cecropia, but afterwards Athe- 
nse, from the goddess, or, as we have 
corrupted it, Athens, 

About the same time we may proba- 
bly place the founding of Sicyon and 
Argos, though both claimed a higher 
antiquity. Of the early history of Si- 
cyon litUe is known, and that little is not 
icaportant Of the settlement of Ar- 
gos two h'aditions are preserved ; the one 
ascribing it to Inachus the son of Ocean ; 
the other to Phoroneus son of Inachus » 
By those who holdthe latter opinion, Ina- 
chu&is mostly considered as the name not 
of a m^an but of a river. Both relations 
seem to mark out an unknown man from 
beyond the sea^ who landed in the river 
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whkb receiirbd itr liatte from hko, or 
finom^hich the other tradition supposes 
him sprung. The founder of Ar^os ap- 
^6>ears to have been a wanderer from the 
JSast, and probably from Egypt, who, ^ 
by the influence of superior*knowledge^ ' 
having induced the rude Pelasgians io 
obey him, gave them some degree of re- 
gular government and a more settled 
mode of life. At an after-time we find 
the Argians governed by Gelanor, a 
prince apparently of Pelasgian blood, 
"When Danaus arrived Ivith afresh cdony 
from Egypt. The Argians were often 
distressed for want of water ; he first 
taught them to dig wells ; and, by this 
wead similar services, he won such fa-« 
-vour that he was eDcoin*aged to claim 
the kngdom^ He declared himself de-' 
seehded from lo, atf ^gian princess of 
tfie line of Inachus, and one of the most 
singular personages in Grecian fable. 
It is said that Jupiter, being enamoured 
of her, to deceive the jealousy of Juno^ 
transformed her into a cow; that in 
this form she travelled into Egypt, and 
there became a goddess. Herodotus^- 
the earliest and one of the most trust- 
worthy of Grecian historians whose 
works remain, explains the fable by sup- 
posing that she was enticed on ship 
board and carried away by some Phoe- 
nician merchants, to whom women were 
Tcry profitable articles of trade. The 
popularity of Danaus made up for the* 
weakness of his claim ; he was chosen 
kingf and such was his power and fame 
that» long after his death, the southern 
GriE^eks still went by the name of Danaans* 
An adventurer from Phrygia in 
Asia Minor founded a dynasty which' 
was destined to succeed tiiat of Danaus, 
and to rule more widely. This adven- 
turer was Pelops, who attained such in- 
fluence, chiefly by the riches which he* 
brought from Asia, that the southern 
]^iHnsuki was ever afi:er called by his 
name, (Peloponnesus, the island of Pe- 
lops.) He obtained Eleia by his marriage 
with Hip|X)dameia, the daughter of CEno- 
maus, kmg of Pisa in that povince : 
and one of his daughters, bemg given 
la marriage to the king of Argos and 
tiie neighbouring city Mycenae, was the- 
mother of Eurystheus, the last prince of 
the Danaan race. He, leading an army 
against the Athenians because they pro- 
tected the children of his enemy Her-» 
eules, left his mother^s brother Atreus 
regent Eurystheus fdl in battle, and 
Atreus, being powerful and popular, was 
ehoMu tp succeed liim: by Uie My^e- 



Bttans, the tDo)« mdily beeanse Akey 
wanted an able leader to protect them' 
against the sons of Hercules. He was 
succeeded by his son Agamemnon, 
whose power extended over all Pelopon- 
nesus and many of the Grecian islands. 
The seat of his royalty was Mycenae, to 
which the supremacy had been trans- 
ferred from Argos by Perseus, the great 
grandfather of Eurystheus. But it is time 
to return to an earlier period, and to re- 
late the second great Oriental coloni- 
sation of Greece. 

About thirty years after the founda- 
tion of Athens, some extensive troubles 
took place in Palestine, which caused 
the emigration of numerous bodies of 
Phoenicians. Newton's conjecture seems 
highly probable, that this took place in 
consequence of the taking of Sidon Ijy 
the Philistines, united with the Edomites, 
who were expelled from their homes by 
tiie conquests of David. The fugitives 
settled m Phrygia, in the islands of 
Rhodes, Crete, and Enboea, and in several 
parts of Greece, under various names, 
as Curetes, Coiybantes, Idsei Dactyli, 
and others ; they brought with them 
letters, music, the art of working in me- 
tals, and a more accurate method of 
computing time than had hitherto been 
adopted; and they first taught those 
mystical ceremonies which formed a very 
remarkable part of the religion of Greece. 
A division of them under the name of 
Cadmeians occupied Boeotia, and either 
driving out the natives, or uniting witii 
them, founded there the celebrate city 
of Thebes. Cadmus, the leader of this 
colony, has the fame of introducing letters 
mto Greece ; but the merit of this, and 
all the hnprovements which took place 
at the saine period, belongs to him only 
in common with the other chiefs of the 
Ctnretes. One of these Phoenician set- 
tlements deserves particular attention, 
both from its early eminence and power, 
and from its ofiering the most ancient 
specimen recorded of a political system, 
arranged with great art ahd*forethought, 
and calculated to combine the liberty of 
the citizens with regular government. 
The institutions which Minos established 
in Crete at a time of general anarchy 
and barbarism, continued to be admired 
by political speculators in the most po- 
lished ages of Greece, and became the 
model by which Lycui^s, at a subse- 
quent period, formed the constitution of 
Sparta, which, with all its vices, is un- 
rivalled ai$ an instance of sagacity, in 
adapting laws to certain objects. 
9 2 
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Like most eaii^ legislators, Minos en- 
'deavoured to heighten the authority of 
hia institutions by laving claim to divine 
inspiration. He caJled himself the son 
of Zeus, or Jupiter, the principal deity ^ 
of the Greeks ; and having retired into a 
cave, on coming out he declared that he 
had received from his father the laws 
>vhich he promulgated, and which formed 
the basis of the Cretan commonwealth. 
The leading principles of his legislation 
were the equality of the citizens, the 
community o\ the lands, and the subjec- 
tion of the daily life .of individuals to mi- 
pute regulation by law. The education of 
the children was appointed, and was prin- 
cipally directed to make them soldiers. 
They were made to sit on the ground, to 
wear the same coarse garment in winter 
and summer, to wait on the tables of the 
men, and frequently to exercise their 
courage in combats among themselves. 
TTie elder boys were divided into troops 
iagelce) ; of each of which one of them- 
selves was chosen as chief, while a su- 
perintendent was appointed from the 
men, to lead out the troop to the chase 
and to exercise, and to correct the disor- 
derly. These troops were maintained at 
the public expense, and on certain days 
were accustomed to engage with each 
other in battle, to the sound of music, 
fighting with their fists, and even with 
weapons. On arriving at manhood, they 
were obliged to contract themselves in 
marriage, and at the same time they left 
the agelse to enter into the clubs or messes 
of the men, where they lived in perfect 
equality on the produce of the land, 
which belonged to the state, and was 
cultivated for it by numerous slaves. 
Herein Greece saw nothing to disap- 
prove. Ancient politicians considered 
slaves as absolutely necessary, and their 
happiness or misery as very unimpor- 
• tant. The object in view was to sup- 
port the citizens in leisure and freedom ; 
while the number and wretchedness of 
the servile class were never considered, 
unless so far as their discontent might 
endanger the tranquillity of the free, "fiie 
powers of the Cretan government were 
concentrated in the council of elders, and 
in ten magistrates called Cosmi: and 
both these appointments were held for 
life. The assembly of the people was 
only allowed a silent vote on such pro- 
positions as were submitted to it by the 
elderhood and Cosmi. The military 
command was at first in the king, but 
on the abolition of royalty was entrusted 
Xo the Cosmi, 



Whiie Crate vas^floimiMim tuider ft 
government singularly re^ar, ttioujj^ 
avowedly calculated to tram up the cni- 
zens in the habits of a well, disciplined 
army, rather than in those of a peaceful 
commonwealth, the continent of Greece 
was yet in a state of great disorder. The 
Cadmeians and Curetes had brought to 
their settlements in Boeotia, ^tolia, and 
Eubcea, much useful knowledge, and a 
mor^ settled mode of life : and nearly at 
the same time, corn and the art of tillage 
were made known to Attica by Ceres. She 
is generally supposed to have been a Sici- 
lian woman : but, from the resemblance 
of the religious mysteries she introduced 
at Eleusis to those, which were dsewhepe 
celebrated by the Phoenicians in honour 
of the same goddess, imder many names, 
as Rhea,Cybele, and others, it is probable 
that the benefits attributed to her were 
due to the Phoenicians, and that Ceres 
was either a priestess of the Phoenician 
goddess, or perhaps a name of the 
goddess herself. But improvement was 
retarded by continual rapine, war, and 
emigration. If a tribe was attacked by 
a stronger enemy, they all quitted then: 
homes with little reluctance, to Iseek a 
new abode in the seats of any whom they 
in their turn might be able to master. 
There was no tri^Bc, no safe intercourse 
by land or sea : the towns were imforti- 
fied, and no one thought of providing 
more than woidd sufBice for his present 
wants, being uncertain when he might 
be pillaged or driven frx>m his dweUing. 
Having nothing valuable, and expectii^ 
any where to get such necessary suste- 
nance as might serve them from day to 
dajr, they were easily induced to change 
their abodes ; and hence there was litue « 
increase in the greatness of cities or the 
wealth of their inhabitants. But the 
richest soils were always the most subr 
ject to these changes ; for the goodness 
of the land, by increasing the riches, and 
thereby the power, of some particular 
men, both caused seditions within the 
communities, and tempted strangers \o 
attack them. Besides, with the growth 
of navigation, the people on the coast» 
and in the islands, both Greeks and 
others, betook themselves to piracy, 
sending out ships under the command of 
their most powerful men, 'much like the 
Northmen who ravaged England in the 
reigns of Alfred and some of his succes- 
sors. This was then deemed honour- 
able, as robbeiY has at some time been 
held in every barbarous nation ; but it 
is a singular fact, that this feeling lasted 
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fid'Koiifio fhe time of Homer, but in 
aome of the less civilised parts of the Gre- 
eian continent, even to that of Thucydides. 
These evils were checked hy the power of 
Minos, whose wise institutions, together 
with the happy situation of his island, had 
made him the greatest potentate of Greece. 
He first built a navy mrthe protection of 
commerce and the enlargement of his 
^npire ; conauered many of the Cydades, 
(islands m the JEgeaxi), and cleared the 
sea, as far as was practicable, of pirates. 
In the period of tranquillity thus afforded, 
many cities increased in wealth and 
power so far as to surround themselves 
with walls, and to feel safe in their own 
strength ; • and the towns which were 
subsequently founded were not, as of 
old, placed far away from the sea for se- 
curily from the sudden incursions of pi- 
nites, but were usually fixed upon tne 
coast for the convenience of trade, and 
made defensible by fortifications. 

From a very early period, when the 
rest of G;reece was m the troubled state 
just described, Attica alone was compara^ 
tively tranquil, a blessing due to the ap- 
parent disadvantages of its situation . It 
IS, like most of Greece, a tract inclosed 
and intersected in every direction by 
mountain ridges ; but it is one in which the 
productive vSQeys and plains bear even 
a smaller proportion than usual, to the 
rugged and sterile barrio:^ wluch sur^ 
round them. The soil is thin and lights 
highly favourable to the growth of figs 
and olives, but offering a \ery moderate 
return to the labour of tillage, and still 
less suited to thje pasturage of cattie, the 
chief riches of that age. Hence, since 
no one coveted thep: territory,, the inha- 
bitants enjoyed it undisturbed ; and the 
population not having been changed 
within the limits of trachtion, the A£e- 
nians in aiter-times were able to boast 
their favourite titie of Autochthones, or 
children of the soil The peace and se- 
curity of Athens made it a refuge to 
wealthy and powerful men, who were 
driven out from other places by war or 
sedition ; and its population was thus so 
far increased that it early relieved itself 
by sending colonies to Asia. Its prospe- 
nty was aided by an early reform in its 
institutions.^ Under the successors of 
Cecrops, "the twelve cities into which he 
had assembled the Atticans, retained 
each its separate magistrates and pryta- 
iieum (town hall) : and though they owned 
a superiority in the king of Athens, tiiey 
never consulted him unless in case of 
jd^ger^ but were governed ii^^ep^^^dentiy 



by their se^ertd cdondls* andsomethnes 
even made war on each other. The di« 
vision of Attica did not cease, till The- 
seus coming to the throne completely 
lemodelled its political state. 

Theseus was the son of Mgeus king 
of Athens, by ^thra the daughter m 
Pittheus, king of Traezen, a small town 
of Peloponnesus, opposite to Attica. He 
was bred at the court of his father-in- 
law, and when grown to manhood was 
sent by his mother to Athens. Thou^ 
advised to go by sea as shorter and 
safer, piracy l)eing about that time sup^ 
pressed by Minos, he chose the more 
hazardous journey by land. " That age," 
says Plutfux^h, "produced men of un- 
common strength, dexterity, and swift- 
ness, who used these natural gifts to no 
good purpose, but placed their enjoyment 
m outrage and cnidty, esteeming the 
praises of equity, fair dealing, and bene- 
volence, to proceed from faintness of 
heart and the dread of injury, and little 
to become the powerful and bold." The 
fame of Hercules was principally founded 
on the destruction of such marauders, 
and Theseus aspired to a similar re- 
nown. He took his way through the 
isthmus of Corinth,atract most favourable 
to plunderers, abounding with mountain 
fastnesses, and the only passage between 
Peloponnesus and Northern Greece. All 
who attacked him were [slain or de- 
featedt and he arrived at Athens, having 
ilelivered the country fh>m some of its 
.greatest scourges. He was there acknow- 
ledged by iSgeus, and welcomed by the 
people, prepossessed in his favour by the 
fame of liis exploits. Some commotions 
were raised bv tne nephews of ^geus, who 
had expected to succeed him ; but these 
were defeated and the faction quelled. 

The Athenians, in a war with Minos, 
king of Crete, had purchased peace by 
a yearly tribute of seven youths and 
seven virgins as slaves. The burden 
was borne with much uneasiness. The 
jpoets relate that the victims were thrown 
to be devoured by the Minotaur, a mon- 
ster half bull, half man: and possibly 
such .a report may have been current 
.at the time among the ignorant many. 
The captiyes had hitherto been drawn by 
lot from the peqple: Theseus offered 
himself as one. Tlie history of his going 
.to Crete is much disgmsed by fable, but 
it would seem that Minos received him 
honourably, remitted the tribute, and 
finally gave him his daughter Ariadne in 
'marriage. She returned with him, and 
it 19 faWed that be desert^ her on tha 
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vA$ndoiKtLXOSL Probably she sickened 
in the voyage, and died an the island. 

The success and patriotic boldness of 
his enterprise raised Theseus to the 
highest popularity. Sacrifices and pro* 
cessicms were instituted to commemo- 
rate it, and the ship in which he returned 
was yearly sent to the sacred island of 
Delos, carrying a mission to perform 
thanksgiving to Apollo. About this time, 
on the death of iEgeus, Theseus succeed- 
ed miopposed ; ami possessing a degree 
of influence which enalded him to efieet a 
great political change, he went through 
tiie several towns, and persuaded the 
inhabitants to ^ve up their separate 
councils and ma^racies, and submit to 
a common jurisdiction. Every man was 
to retain his dweUing and his properly as 
before, but justice was to be admmis- 
tered and all public afPaks transacted at 
Athens. The mass of the people came 
into his measures; and to subdue the 
reluctance of the powerful, who were 
loth to resign the unportance ax^cruing 
- iirom the local magistracies, he gave up 
much of his own authority, reserving only 
the command of the army, and the care 
of watching over the execution of the 
laws. Opposition was silenced by his libe* 
rality, together with the fear of his power, 
ability, auad courage ; and the union of 
Attica was effected l^ him and made 
lasting. To bind it closer, without dis* 
turbing the religious observances of the 
several towns, he instituted a common 
festival in honour of Minerva, which 
was called the feast of imion, and the. 
feast of all the Athenians (PancUhefuea,) 
To his wise measures Athens owes its 
early prosperity and civilisation, its sub- 
sequent eminence in all the arts of peace 
and war, and its importance in history, 
eo utterly disjMToportionate to the extent 
and value of its territory. The quiet 
and good order produced by the union 
in Attica are proved by the fact that the 
Athenians were the first in Greece who 
left off the habitual carrying of arms, 
and adopted a peaceful garb. 

Even in these eaiiy ages the religion 
of Greece, though somewhat less com- 
plex than in after-times, was an intricate 
tissue of fable and superstition. It seems 
to have been chiefly derived from Egypt, 
but partly also from Phoenicia, and paitly 
from the old belief of the Pelasgians. 
The latter worshipped nameless gods, 
which makes it probable that their an- 
cestors had quitted the regions of Asia, 
that formed the cradle of mankind, be- 
fore the i^oxnmenceinent of polytheism 



(the worship of manf ^s ;) thotigh, in 
the barbarism into which they fell, they 
could not long raise their minds to ^« 
contemplation of the one supreme an<l 
invisible God; and tho^fore began t« 
«4ore the inferior spirits, whom they 
•supposed to be the immediate movers o€ 
nature. But when they met with stran- 
gers far their superiors in knowledge 
and intelligence, who professed to de- 
clare the names, order, diif^'ent powers 
and mutual relations of the gods, th« 
means of learning their will, and of 
averting their anger ; they naturally re- 
ceived with jovful acquiescence a com- 
munication which gave them definite 
notions where all seemed vague, dark, 
and uncertain. Such instructors they 
first found in the Egyptian settlers, and 
accordingly nearly ^1 the names of Gre- 
cian gods were Egyptian. The Phoeni- 
cians afterwards settled more exten- 
sively; but their religion so much re- 
sembled that of Egypt, that it is difiicult 
to discover from which nation many 
tenets and practices of Grecian worshq^ 
were derived.' In Egypt, a numerous 
hereditary priesthood w^e the sole de- 
positaries of all religious and historical 
knowledge, and they chiefly studied to 
improve their ascendancy by practising 
on the ignorance and superstition of the 
people. For this end they veiled their 
doctrines and traditions under fables 
and allegories unintelligible to the many, 
and worshipped the Deity with different 
rites appropriate to all his different at- 
tributes, assigning him a separate name 
and symbol as considered under each: 
thus gratifying by their ritual the pojm- 
lar love of variety and splendour, and 
working powerfully on the nnagination 
by dim ghmpses of a hidden meaning in 
the mysterious celebrations. The mul- 
titude, as might be expected, soon came 
to consider these different names as 
belonging to so many independent dei- 
ties ; and the priests were not solicitous 
to undeceive them. Hence there arose 
in Egypt, and subsequently in Greece, a 
double religion, the one for the learned, 
the other for the ignorant. The latter 
acknowledged a plurality, and dealt 
in monstrous and frequently iminoral 
fables, which have beeir reprobated 
by the wisest Greeks, as ascribing to 
-the gods actions of which an ordinary 
man would be ashamed. The former 
was taught at the solemnities called 
Orgies, or Mysteries, at which those who 
were present were bound to secrecy as 
to what they saw, and were supposed 
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»f&r dfter to be kiTested with peculiar 
«anctit}r. Among: -the most noted of 
these in Greece were the OTfi^iPs of 
Ceres at Eleusis. Their epeneral object 
seems to have been to teach (he unitj of 
the higjhest God, and to commonieate 
«uch fragments as had been retained of 
the primitive religion. 

The spirit of mystery which prevailed 
in religion* eiEtended itself also mto phi- 
losophy ; and the object of the earliest 
Grecian moralists was not So mneh to 
instruct tlie people, as to compose, for 
a narrow circle of scholars, a discipline 
which should raise them ab«)ve the com- 
mon level of manl^ind. Such were the 
instructions of Pythagoras, who imposed 
a lon^ and arduous probation before a 
man could be admitted as Ms disciple * 
and many philosophers made a disrtinc- 
tion between the doctrines which they 
publicly taught, (exoterica, or the doc- 
trines for those without,) and those re- 
served for a few more favoured hearers 
(cBoterica, or the doctrines for those 
within.) This is not wonderful, consi- 
dering that Greek philosophy originated 
from Egypt, where it was inseparably 
united with theolc^, and was, like it, 
the exclusive patrimony of the priest- 
hood. Orpheus, who lived before the 
Trojan war, the first noted teacher of 
wisdom to the Greeks, preserved the 
union ; and instituted orgies, which 
were at once a religious solemnity and a 
course of philosophical instruction. Py- 
thagoras, in a later age, could not give 
his discipline the character of sacredness \ 
bat yet so closely did the j)urifyin| cere- 
monies enjoined by him, agree with thd 
religious mysteries, that they are paral- 
leled by HerodOftfS with the Oiphic 
orgies, and those of Bacchus, both of 
which were sacred and derived from 
Egypt Pythagoras, Plato, and many 
oilier eminent phflosophers of Greece, 
travelled into Egypt, and it is probably 
to remnants of primitive tradition there 
picked up, that we owe the dim shadow- 
ings of some mysterious doctrines of 
Christian belief, which are occasionally 
found in heathen writers. The unity of the 
supreme Godhead, which was maintained 
by most of the wisest Greeks, is a truth 
too congenial with human reason to need 
any traction to account for its existence ; 
but there are other notions, which, far from 
' being obvious, have been always the most 
diificult to be received, and these can be 
accounted for on no other supposition. 

The popular religion of Greece in the 
age preening tiie Trojan war, differed 



little from that in aftef -times ; except thai 
its scattered fables had not been embo- 
died, as was afterwards done by the early 
poets. Homer and Hesiod, whom Hero- 
dotus names as the fathers of Grecian 
mythology ; and that hero-worship does 
not seem to have been practised. Mortals 
had indeed been deified, as Bacchus ; 
but their mortality was put out of sight, 
and in the legends relat^ of them, the/ 
are throughout considered as gods * 
whereas the heroes are, in all their ac- 
tions, represented as men, till the history 
closes with their death and elevafioli 
to the rank of an inferior divinity. Nd 
sign of this practice is found in Holne^ 
or Hesiod ; but it afterwards became sO 
common, that every town had its par* 
ticular heroes, and new ones were con- 
tinaally added to th^ Hst. The greater 
gods took their rise cW^ from Egypt : 
many other more fanciful invention^ 
were of native growth, as Muses, Graces^ 
nymphs of mountains, woods, afid waters. 
Greece had never an order of priesthood. 
There were indeed priests of particular 
divinities, but when not engaged in their* 
religions duties, there was seMom an/ 
thing to separate them from the rest of 
the community. In early times all sa- 
cred functions belonged to the king, ex- 
ceiJititig some rites of peculiar sanctity; 
which^had priests specially appointed to 
perform them ; and even when royalty 
was generally abolished, in many stated 
the title was continued to the person who 
performed those religious officfJs wMeh 
had belonged to the king. 

Facility in crediting pretenders to a 
knowledge of the future, a weakness 
common to half civiHsed Countries and 
half educated men, was very prevalent 
in Greece. Their predictions were of 
two kinds: in the one case drawn 
by rules from the state of the entrails in 
a sacrificed victim, from tne flight of 
birds, the occurrence of thunder, and 
numberless accidents and natural ap- 
pearances ; in the other, by direct com- 
munication from deities supposed to be 
resident in certain spots. The first kind 
was so prevalent in Homer's time, that 
in his pdem we scarcely find an action 
done, or plan proposed, which is not 
accompanied by some portent of its good 
or ill success. We hear little from him 
of local orables, the consulting which 
was too troublesome and expensive to 
be practised except on important occa- 
sions. Many existed, though none had 
arrived at mat commanding influence 
and eelebrity, which was afterwards at- 
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buned by the oiucle at Delphi, but which 
hardly could arise till the different states 
Siad come mto more frequent mutual in- 
tercourse, and larger connexion in peace 
and war. The oldest oracle was at Do- 
dona in Epirus, and was established by 
a woman stolen by some Phoenicians 
from the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, in 
Egypt. Other oracles arose in various 
places, but the greatest celebrity was 

fained by that of Apollo at Delphi in 
^hocis. Here was . a cavern, whence 
oame exhalations producing convulsions 
and temporary phrensy, which were sup- 
I|Osed to be symptoms of divine inspira- 
hon. The mode of conducting the oracle 
vras this : the person who received the 
supposed inspiration was a priestess 
excfusiyely devoted to that office, and 
called Pythia, from Pytho, the ancient 
name of the place. She beine placed 
over the cavern, the words which fell 
from her in her delirium were arranged 
^d connected by the attending priests, 
-and an answer framed from them, till 
a late period always in verse. The in- 
terpreters thus could modify the answer 
at, pleasure, and in doubtful cases they 
generally made it ambiguous, and such 
as at once to gratify the questioner, if 
powerful and liberal, and to avoid being 
convicted of falsehood. Hence, when 
many less prudently managed lost their 
credit, the Delphian oracle maintained ita 
character for superior trust- worthiness, 
and, as we shall find in the subsequent 
history, continued for ages powerfully to 
influence the politics of Greece. 



Chapter II. 

Q/PeloponnemSffrom the Trojan War 
to the end of the second Messenidn 
War. 

Piracy, as we have seen, in early 
tim^s was a common, and was held an 
honourable practice amon^ the people 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the 
^gean sea. The famous voyage of the 
Argonauts was nq|hing more than a 
piratical expedition to the eastern shores 
of the Euxrne, remarkable for its un- 
usual extent and boldness, and the num- 
ber of men of distinction engaged in it, 
in which Jason, the commander, carried 
away with him Medea, the daughter of 
the CoJchian king. A similar outrage, 
done to Greece in the next genera- 
tion, was foJJowed by wider mischiefs. 
Pajis, the son of Priam, king of Troy, 
ip thp course of ^ in^a,uding expeOitiQp, 



entertained at Sparta^ 
by Menelaus, the brother of Aganftem- 
non, ended his visit, with stealing Helen, 
the wife of his host. The kings of My- 
cenae had long been commonly the lead- 
ing potentates of Greece, and Agamem- 
non was more powerful than his ^atest 
predecessors. Achaia and Ai]gohs, witlv 
Corinth, belonged to the originaT domi- 
nion of Mycenae ; Agamemnon inherited 
Eleia from Pek)ps ; Laconia, with most of 
Messenia, formed the kingdom of Mene* 
laus; and what remained of Pelopon- 
nesus was governed by petty chiefs de- 
pendent on Mycenae. Beyond the isth- 
mus, Agamemnon had no authority, but 
his power was dreaded and his influence 
felt; and by his ascendancy, together 
with resentment of the aggression, with 
the love of war, and the hope of booty; 
all Greece was united for the over- 
throw of Troy. (B. C. 914.) ♦ The 
combined fleet was assembled at Aulis 
in Bceotia, where it was so long detained 
by contrary winds, supposed to be occa- 
sioned by the anger of Diana, that Aga- 
memnon is said to have been compelled 
by his army to sacrifice his daughter Iphi^ 
geneia to the goddess. This story wants 
Bie authoritv of Homer and Hesiod, but 
it is related by many very ancient writers, 
and is not without parallel in that age* 
Human . sacrifices, as we know from 
scripture, were much used by the nations 
of Palestine, and hence they were carried 
by the Phoenicians into Greece, as into 
all the places where they settled ; and 
y^ough never there, as among the Ca- 
naanites, an ordinary rite, they were oc- 
casionally employed in great emer^ncies, 
and when the anger of some deity was 
believed to be unusually excited. 

The people against which the voyage 
was directed, difiPered little from the 
Greeks in origin, habits, language, or 
civilisation. The extent and power of 
the Trojan kingdom were considerable, 
but not sufficiently so to keep the field 
against the united strength of Greece; 
and had the siege been prosecuted with vi- 
gour, it would probably have been short 
But the resources of Greece being un- 
equal to the maintenance of the army, it 
was obliged to support itself by plundor 
gathered from the neighbouring cities, 

• The chronology of these early times is very un- 
oertain. The dates here adopted are those of Newton, 
whose system, tfaooffh far from beio(( satisfactory, 
appears, on the whole, to tally better with thecoiUTM 
of events than any other. We have not the means of 
attaining more than a very imperfect approximatioa. 
to the truth. All the other systems, where they differ 
from Newton's, assigu to each evvnt a higher wti- 
quit^ than l»e dfl^s. 
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«nd by cuftivfltin^tKe opposite Cherso^ 
nese, or peninsulB, from which it was 
separated l^ the HeUespont ; and while 
much ol its force was always thus em- 
l^oved, the remainder barely sufficed 
to Keep the enemy ¥nthin his walls. Thus 
the war. was protracted through ten 
^yezrs, at the end of which, Troy was 
taken, and suffered all those miseries, 
mnd that destruction, which, to the dis- 
^ace of human nature, continues, even 
now, to be the usual fate of captured 
towns. Of the aggre^te evil caused by 
the vrar, some conception may be formed 
from the statement, that, in different 
{dundering expeditions, twelve towns 
were ruined by Achilles alone; the chiefs 
«nd soldiers mercilessly butchered, the 
women and children carried into bond- 
•ge» and those of the women who were 
ao unhappy as to please the eye of their 
conquerors, reduced to live in a miserable 
concubinage with the slaughterers of their 
Idndred. This war is the subject of the 
noblest poem of antiquity, the Iliad of 
Homer ; and the greatest moral merit of 
that poem is, that it does not gloss over 
the bori ors of war, but gives such pic- 
tures as that just exhibited, broadly and 
plainly, without disguise or palliation. 
Vet this very poem stimulated Alex- 
imder to a wider career of devastation ; 
$K> much less powerful is sympathy with 
suffering, than the desire of a spurious 
•nd malignant renown. 

We have in the Iliad, and its sequel 
the Odyssey, an admirable picture of 
Grecian manners at this early period. 
The chief riches of the age were slaves 
and cattle, horses, arms, hotisehold uten* 
ails and furniture. The ^aves were often 
taken in plundering expeditions, in which 
chiefs and princes thought not shame to 
be engaged: but however unjustly and 
violently obtained, their condition was 
better than in later times. They might be 
as liable to arbitrary chastisement as 
afterwards : but thev^ were ordinarily 
treated more as members of the family, 
and some old and trusty servants 
would even be placed by then- masters 
on a footing approaclung to fanuHar 
friendship. Handicrafts ami menial ser- 
vices could not be felt as degrading in 
an age when princes often performed 
tbem : as.we find it related that Achilles 
cooked the dinner for the ambassadors 
who were sent by Agamemnon to visit 
him ^in his tent ; Ulysses carved and 
ornamented the bedstead for his bridal 
diamber; and Nausicaa, daughter to 
the king of Fhs&a^ia (Corcyni or CorfuX 



went to her fkther, when sittins; in the 
council 'of his chiefs, to ask Siat s|i» 
might 50 down to the river with her 
handmaids to wash the linen^ of the 
househok). Hospitality was held a sa- 
cred duty; and so strictly was it ob- 
served, that when a stranger appeared 
at a banquet, it was usual not to ask his 
name till the feast were over, lest his 
welcome tiiould be injured, if he proved 
to be a person at deadly feud with his 
witertainer. Hospitality, strong family 
affection, and cordiality in the relations 
existing between master and servant, 
are virtues belonging to a simple state 
of society: but with them the eariy 
Greeks had also the vices common to 
half-civihsed nations. They were given 
to piracy and robbery ; and their wars 
were often wantonly undertaken, and 
always craelly conducted, little quarter 
being given, and all prisoners becoming 
slaves. Man's life was heW so cheap, 
that half the most famous heroes of 
Greece were persons guilty of murder : 
and though these were generally obliged 
to quit their countr)r by the fear of ven- 
geance from the kindred of the slain, 
they were elsewhere treated less as cri- 
minals, than as men unfortunate, as well 
in their banishment as in its cause. ■, 

The Grecian chiefs returning fi-om 
Troy found every thing changed during 
their absence. Governments had then 
but little of established law or perma- 
nent system ; and the power of princes 
depending entirely on &eir personal in- 
fluence and energy, when they and their 
bravest adherents were absent, the aged 
and infant members of their family, far 
from exercising any authority, were un- 
able even to protect themselves from 
spoliation and outrage. During the ten 
years war, a new generation growing to 
manhood, had adopted leaders of its 
own, and the returning chiefs found 
their places occupied by strangers, fre- 
quently their private property usurped, 
and their families destitute and exposed 
to indignity. Sfruggles ensued, in which 
many princes were compelled to reim- 
bark their followers, and seek for set- 
tlements elsewhere, while others oblig;ed 
their opponents to a similar migration. 
Ulysses, the king of the small island of 
Ithaca on the western coast of Greece, 
met with shipwrecks and various acci- 
dents on his return from Troy, which de- 
layed his coming home for many years 
after that of the other chiefs. It was 
supposed in Ithaca that he had perished, 
«ad ^_tbe neighbouring chiefs pam^ to 
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woo h» wife ■ Penelope, tl pat-as^ of 
beauty, virtue and discretion. Telema- 
chus< the young son of the wanderer, 
and Laertes his ag-ed father, eouM not 
resist the powerful intruders ; and Pe- 
nelope herself could not decidedly refuse 
to make her choice, though shecontriyed 
to delay it. At length Ulysses arrived, 
and stood unknown on the threshold of 
his father. He saw the suitors-revelling 
in his halls, devouring his sheep and 
oxen, and wasting his substance hi riot, 
4nsulting his family, and domineering 
over his servants and his people. In 
the disguise of a beggar he ministered to 
their amusement, endured their inso-* 
lence, and partook of their churlish hos- 
pitality : but their measure was now full, 
and with the aid of Telemaehus and two 
faithful servants he destroyed them. This 
story is the subject of the Odyssey : and 
though embelhshed, no doubt, by thi 
fancy of the poet, we may be sure that 
it contains a groundwork of truth, and 
that whatever is added, tallies with 
the manners of the age. Agamem- 
non was murdered on his return by 
his wife Clytsemnestra and cousin 
^gisthus, for whom she had con- 
ceived an adulterous passion ; the con- 
spirators were strong enough to pos- 
sess themselves of the government, but 
some of the friends of Agamemnon es- 
caped tlvB slaughter, carrying with them 
his infant son Orestes. The characteif 
of Agamemnon appears to have been 
popular, and the wickedness of his as- 
sassins could not but be generally de- 
tested ; and the prevalence of these sen- 
timents enabled Orestes, on arriving at 
manhood, to recover the throne, when 
he put to desth both Clytsemnestra and 
iEgisthus. It was" the general belief thafc 
this tissue of horrors arose from the 
curse entailed by a crime of Pelops on 
his race, which, after occasioning deep 
guilt and misery in the intermediate 
generation, was consummated in a mother 
slain by her son for the murder of 
his father : a strong instance of a ten- 
dency universal in Greece to ascribe any 
remarkable crime or calamity less to 
the character of the immediate argents, 
than to the power of Destiny, urging 
them on actions they abhor, in ven- 
geance fot some former misdeed of 
themselves or their ancestors. : 

In the reign of Tisamenus the son of 
Orestes, a change took place in the 
ruling population through the greater 
part of Peloponnesus. Hercules, the 
naost renowned of Grecian heroes, wan 



grefti grandfoh to Pers^iM king of 
Ifos, the- founder of M^oenn. Sonse of 
his posterity were pnnees of Doris, m 
small and nigged tract in the mountains 
of CEta and Parnassus ; and here tiiey 
never ceased to claim the royalty of 
Argos, from the time wlwn it passed 
from the * Perseid line to that of P^topsL 
Twice they were repulsed from Pelapon* 
nesus ; but the third attempt was moTO 
successful, when, eighty years after the 
Trojan war, (B. G. 824.) the Doriaam 
invaded the peninsula under Temenm^ 
Cresphoiites,and Aristodemus, all sprung 
from Hercules. Tisamemis, xLriven frorm 
his other possessions, made a ^and in 
Aeh^ ; Arcadia was not attacked ; but 
all the rest was parcelled among the so- 
vaders. Temenus had ArgoHs; Cres^ 
phontes Messenia; and Aristodemtts 
dying, his twin sons Eury^henes and 
Procles were made joint kings of Laee- 
daemon, of Sparta, or of Laconia ; the 
first of these nein^ the name by which 
the state or people is generally described, 
the second the name of the capital, the 
third of the province. £urysthenes aiMi 
Procles were each the founder of a royal 
house; and from then* time there were 
constantly two kings of Lacedaemon, 
one from each family. Eleiawas allotted 
to Oxylus, an ^toiian chief associated 
in the enterprise. The Pelo{»d kings had* 
probably, lost much power and populanly 
by their bloody family quarrels, and henee 
the conquerors had a favouring party in 
many places But whatever be the j^ea 
of hereditary right by which the im- 
rasion is defen<kd, whatever the pro- 
mises hekl forth to allure the natives to 
submimnon, a goyemment of conqueat 
must ever be oppressive. The diiefs 
were oUiged to recompense thisr follow- 
ers, and their demands coidd only be 
satisfied by the general spoliation of the 
old inhabitants. Great numbers emi- 
grated, the rest were mostly made leaves, 
and the Dorians remained sole masters 
of the soil, exc^t in Messenia, where 
much was left fa. its rightful owners» 
From this revolution, commonly known 
as the Return of the Heracleidiae^or som 
of Hercules, the Dorian name began to 
be powerful in Greece. Civilisation, 
which had previously made some pro- 
gress in the peninsula, was thrown 



- •Perseidline.— The descendants of Perseus were 
called PerseidaB, those of Pelops Pelopide ; and gene* 
rally the members of everjr coneidKrable family wer^ 
denoted by an appellation formed in a similar raanner 
from the name of some distmgnlshed-aaeeston 
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» iMiklsf the irrupHoD of the mdenouii- 
? -taineers, and the countiy was unceas- 
ingly torn with disputes arising from the 
B partition of the territory won. 
^ - A common bond of union betweea 
f -Grecian towns, connected wit h each other 
\yy blood or aUiance, was the institution 
of periodical meetings for reli^us ol>* 
«servances and social festivity. These 
meetings were usually made attrasctive 
^y splendid ceremonies, and by prizes 
oifered to competition in athletic exer-* 
<;ises, in poetry and music. A legend 
existed, that Hercules had instituted 
such a festival at Olympia, an Eleian 
town peculiarly consecrated to Jupiter ; 
«Lnd Iphitus, king of £1ls, the grandson 
of Oxylus, projected the making this re- 
port a means to soften the mutual en- 
mities of the PeloponnesiaTis, and to pro- 
vide, at least, a periodical interruption 
of strife and bloodshed. The oracle at 
Delphi was now generaDy reverenced* 
-and especially by the Dorians, whose 
race hail come from its vicinity. Iphitus 
procured, from the oracle a command 
?hat the Ofympian festival should be re- 
stored, and a cessation of arms immedi- 
ately proclaimed for all cities desirous of 
partaking in it ; and the Peioponnesians, 
sending to inquire into the authentici^ 
of the mandate, were ordered to submit 
to the direction of the Eleians in re- 
establishing the ancient customs of their 
fathers. Olympia was made the scene of a 
festival open to all Greece, which consisted 
in sacrifices to Jupiter and Hercules, 
and in contests exhibited to their honour. 
(B. C. 776.) Every fourth year was the 
period appointed tor the recurrence of 
thte celebration ; and to prevent the at- 
tendance from being interrupted by war, 
a general armistice was ordered through 
Greece for some time, both before its 
beginning, and after its close. An olive 
garland was the only prize of victory in 
the diiferent exercises ; .but this became 
a very envied distinction, and the in- 
terest taken in the contests, with the 
splendour and sanctity of the religious 
ceremonies, drew together an enormous 
concourse of spectators, and made the 
festival a fit occasion to communicate, 
readily and solemnly, whatever it con- 
cerned the Greeks in general to know. 
Hence, treaties were often by mutual 
agreement proclaimed at Olympia, and 
engraved on columns there erected, as a 
public and generally accessible record. 
The presidency of the festival was as- 
sured to the Eleians, vrith other remark- 
able privileges, A tradition was current 



4hat the H«nui3eidsa» on maldng Oxylnfl 
king of Elis and guardian of tm temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, had consecrated 
all Eleia to the god, and denounced the 
heaviest curses • aeainst all who- riiouM 
invade it, or should- even suffer its in- 
vasion. Iphitus procured the acknow- 
ledgment of the tradition, and for many 
ages it was almost uniformly observed ; 
and this made the Eleians nngularly 
prosperous, and strikingly different in 
habits from the other Greeks. In gene- 
ral the smallness of the Gh«cian states, 
and their frequent mutual hostihties, 
made the citizens reside in fortified towns • 
their lands were cultivated by slaves, and 
on every alarm, the nsoveable property 
was brought within the waDs, while the 
fiixtures were destroyed by the invader^ 
unless the force of the city were sufficient 
to r^ulse him. The Eleians, on the con* 
trary, enjoyed a security wMch enabled 
them habitually to reside on thefr lands, 
and in building, planting, and every 
species of expensive improvement, to rest 
assured that they would not be robbed 
of the fruit of their labours ; and hence 
they became remarkable for their opu- 
lence, for the perfection of their hus- 
bandry, the comfort and substantial 
character of their country-houses, and 
their strong attachment to a rural life, 
which aQ their institutions were directed 
to encourage. The advantages produced 
by the Olympian festival, to Efis and to 
Greece, excited attempts to imitate that 
institution, and three similar meetings 
were estal^shed, each to be held on one 
of the years intervening between two 
successive Olympiads. These were the 
Pythian, held at Delphi, the Istiimijkn, 
near Corinth^ and the Nemean, in the 
territory of Argos; all which attained 
considerable celebrity, and contributed 
to maintain some sense of national union 
in Greece, interrujjting annually its con- 
tinual waifare by intervals of truce and 
friendly communication, between the 
most hostile states. 

The government established by the 
HeradeidaB was the same wMch then 
was universal in Greece, an irregular 
mixture of monarchy and ofigarchy*, 
with a slight infusion, of democracy. In 
a people recently emerged from barba- 
rism, the power is dways chiefly in the 
landholders. If the lordships be large, 
the proprietors are sovereign on their 
own estates ; and though, for the nlilitary 
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advantafefl of union, they may acknow- 
ledge a king, he is little more than the 
head of a confederacy. But when the 
lordships are too small for independent 
defence, the proprietors are obliged to 
stricter union ; they assemble therefore 
in towns, and the king is the chief ma^s^ 
trate. as well as the military leader ; the 
power being principally m the land- 
holders, but exercised by them as a body 
over the people, and not as lords over 
their respective vassals. This was the 
first political order of Greece. The judi- 
cial power, with the general regulation of 
affairs, was in the council of the principal 
persons, under the titles of elders, chiefs, 
or princes : the king was military com- 
mander, president of the council, and 
priest. The assembly of the people had 
Uttte to do with the ordinary direction of 
the state, being paramount indeed when 
called together, but only called on unusual 
occasions, and principally to decide the 
contests of the king and chiefs. The 
king was weak, the people scattered;- 
the great proprietors were strong and 
^junited, and gradually monopolist the 
powers of the state, till the towns almost 
universally passed into oligarchical re- 
publics. There was little wealth but 
what arose from the land, and that was 
daily more concentrated in the ruling 
families by constant intermarriages, and 
by their support of each other's oppres- 
sions and encroachments. Manned la- 
bour being performed by slaves, in states 
that were not commercial, there was no 
means to eke out a scanty inheritance but 
the borrowing of money at exorbitant 
interest, with Sttle prospect of repayment : 
the loan was readily offered by the 
wealtiiy, and in the end the land was 
sold to satisfy the creditor : and the small 
proprietors being thus destroyed, the 
city was divided, into poor and rich, of 
whom the former were regarded by the 
latter at once with jealousy and with con- 
tempt, as persons to be kept down by 
every means, and proper subjects for 
every outrage ; while they, on their part, 
were looking for an opportunity to enrich- 
and avenge themselves by the spoliation 
«f their oppressors. Such an opportu- 
nity frequently was given, when the 
oligarchy was divided within itself, and 
the wester party made common cause 
with the people against its opponents ; 
and hence a series of bloody com motions 
which runs through all the history of 
Greece. In some states the growth of 
commerce fostered a middle class, divided' 
ftroin the landed oligarchy by the different 



iiature Itnd less concentration or flieir 
wealth, who had property whiclm in- 
terested them in re^ar government:, and 
intelligence and umon which made tliem 
a check on the oppressions of the pK>i«r- 
erfrd. Where this was the case, it com- 
monly produced a comparativel}^ mild 
and regular oligarchy, and sometimes a 
permanent democracy ; without tliis 
class, a permanent democracy raj-e]^ 
arose, as the lower people had not steadi- 
ness to conduct it, and the only chapg-e 
in such a state was from a tyrannical 
oligarchy to the arbitrary ascendancy^ af 
demagogues no less tyrannical 

In tiie age which followed the Dorixm. 
conquest of Peloponnesus, the causes de- 
scribed were in full operation. In most 
states the power of the king diminished 
gradually, and at length was abolished ; 
all authority being engrossed by the 
wealthy landholders, who abused their 
ascendancy so as to incur the bitterest 
hatred of the poor. Hence arose per- 
petual contests between poor and rich, 
and governments constituted by the pre- 
vailing faction for the most effectual de- 
pression of the other. Besides these 
sources of internal dissensions, there were 
continual wars between city and city. 
In ev«y district the smaller towns had 
exercised each its municipal government 
under the general superintendence of the 
king. When royalty was abolished, they 
would not own any supremacy in the 
capital; tiie king had their obedience, 
not as tiie head of a superior common- 
wealth, but as the common chief magis- 
trate of all the cities in the province ; and 
the claim of authority enforced by the 
capital was resisted with arms by the 
towns. Argos was the first to abolish 
royalty, or to reduce it to a cipher ; but it 
was not happy in the government es- 
tablished in its place, "fiie hostility be- 
tween the rich and poor was there at its 
height, and seditions were uncommonly 
frequent and violent, in which the mastery 
was gained at different times by each ; 
while its dominion, anciently the most 
extensive in Greece, was curtailed by the 
revolt of numerous towns, of which 
many succeeded in maintaining indepen- 
dence. Corinth, though suffering seve- 
ral revolutions, was commonly the quiet- 
est of the Peloponnesian republics, and 
that which was ruled with most of equity 
and moderation. Its site on the isthmus 
made it the great thoroughfare between 
Peloponnesus and Northern Greece, and 
gave it the commerce both of the eastern 
and western seas ; and the flourishing of 
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trade produced a middle das^, which in 
some degree protected the poor against 
oppression, and the rich agaijistthe^con- 
sequences which might have ensued from 
their own excess^ if unrestrained 

Besides the ordinary sources of dissen? 

»on, Lacedsemon had one peculiar to 
itself in its divided royalty. The . twO 
kings were ever at vanance, and in a 
contest where no pohtical principle was 
at stake, the only motive to side with 
either was his personal influence and the 
hope of profitmg by his favour. Hence 
partisans could only be secured by de- 
fending them through right and wrong ; 
every powerful delinquent was sure to be 
bacKcd by one or other of the kings ; and 
between connivance at excesses, and the 
courting popularity by receding from jMre- 
rogative, the regulating.power of the go- 
vernment gave way to an anarchy, pro- 
ducing unmitigated oppression to the 
many, and to the few a tyranny un- 
checked - by law, but rendered danr 
gerous by the violence of rivals and 
the despair and hatred of the poor. 
Such was the state of Lacedaemon, when 
the death of Polydectes, the fifth from 
Prodes, gave the crown to Lycur^s his 
brother, who soon after, discovering the 
late king's widow to be pregnant, imme- 
diately declared that he held it only as 
protector for the infant, if a boy, as it 
proved. The prudent and upright mea- 
sures of Lycurgus to secure nis nephew 
on the throne, greatly, raised his cha- 
racter, which was already high ; and 

' though his enemies were afterwards 
sfrong enough to occasion his relsrement 
from Sparta, he was looked on as the 
only person able to settle the distracted 
commonwealth, and at length was in- 
vited back by kings and people. to legis- 
late for the state. (B.C. 708.) Having pro- 
cured the sanction of the oracle at Delphi, 
he returned with his plan already formed, 
its leading principles being adopted from 
Crete, where much of his exile had, been 
passed. Some time was spent in orga- 
nising a party ; and then he summoned 
an assembly of the people, where, partly 
through persuasion, and partly through 
fear, his scheme of government was car- 
ried. The entire direction was given to 
a senate of thirty persons chosen for life, 
twenty-eight of them from those leading 
men whom he most trusted, with Ihe 
two kings as presidents. Future senators 
were to be elected by the people, from 
such as had passed their sixtieth year. 
All laws originated in the senate, and 
the assembly of the people was confined 



to the simple Approval oir (fiMpprf^yal of 

the decrees sent down to it, being -pte* 
eluded from all discussion, and eveQ 
from stating the reasons of 1}ie vote. 
The kings had the priesthood, and th^ 
command of the army. But in aiter-times 
the most important magistrate was that 
of the Ephori, who are saia to have 
been either instituted or first made con- 
siderable by king Theopompus, above 
•)Q0 years after Lycurgus, They were 
five in number, taken annually from 
the people, and tiieir office was to watch 
over the delinquencies and ambitious 
projects of; any, whether magistrates or 
private persons^ They were empowered 
to fine, imprison, depose fh)m office, o^ 
bring to an immediate trial any person 
from the king to the poorest citizen, and 
this acting by their own discretion, un- 
restrained by any precise law. In the 
course of time they gained a power al- 
most despotic, and the m(»re mtolerable 
because, as the method of election is 
stated to have been bad, though we are 
not informed of its nature, they were 
often persons of little character or ability. ^ 

The most pressing evils were those 
arising from .excessive inequality of for^ 
tunes; Lycurgus struck at the root of 
th^ miscmef, l^ first equalisii]^ pro* 
perty, and then removing alike the mo- 
tives and the means to accumulate. He 
made a law for the equal division of the 
lands; forbade the coining any metal 
more precious thanirpn; allowed men 
to borrow any utensil they wanted even 
without consulting the owner; and 
adopted the Cretan institution of public 
messes, at which every citizen was ob- 
liged to live. His object was that all 
the Spartans shotdd enjoy equality and 
competence* and being free from the 
necessity pf gainful labour, and the vices 
venerated by the love of ^ain, should 
devote their time to improving their ca- 
pacities for the public service ; a noble 
scheme, if its practicability had not been 
built on gross injustice. Agriculture 
and handicrafts must fall to some, and if 
the Spartan people were relieved from 
them, it was because the people formed 
a scanty portion of the inhabitants, and 
the rest were slaves cQudemned to hope« 
less labour, and not considered as a 
part of the community. The great de- 
fect of Grecian morality was the ac-» 
knowledging no duties between man and 
man, except as linked by some specific 
bond of blood, law, or treaty. The. par 
triotism of each was genercdly confined 
to bis particular state ; but his most e3(-. 
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tensive philatithropy obIv reached to 
the Grecian race, and held as laudable 
every injury to * barbarians, which gra- 
tiiied the pride, or glutted the avarice of 
Greeks. It was in this spirit that many 
« phUosophers doubted the lawfulness of 
enslaving Greeks ; but all approved of en- 
slaving barbarians, and considered slaves 
as almost without rights : and it was in 
this spirit, too, that the Lacedaemonians, 
holding ^eir bondmen und^ heavier 
oppression than was {vactised in any 
other Grecian state, conceived their boast 
of universal equalihr to be warranted by 
the unjust and insolent denial, that they 
were a portion of the people, who com- 
posed the mass of the pc^lation,' and 
nourished the whole. The effect of the 
system even on the citizens was far from 
being entirefy favourable. The mind may 
sometimes be degraded by a life of money-* 
making labour, but not so certainly as 
by, living on the compelled and un-> 
rewarded toil of others : and if the love 
of gain was excluded, the love of tyranny 
was called into unprecedented activity, 
every citizen bemg empowered to com* 
Riand and punish all the slaves^ as well 
those of others as his own. Ihe brutal 
ti«atment of the t Helots produced in 
them a ranecn^ous hatred, which fre-» 
quently endangered the existence of 
Sparta, and in their masters a jealousy 
that led to further oppressions, practised 
express^ to bre^k their spirits, and bring 
them nearer to beasts: and these cruel 
precautions frequentfy went even to the 
secret murder of any who were marked 
bjr supmor natural gifts of body os 
mmd. 1^ 

•Having banished the deore of gain, 
the object of the legislator was to iill the 
void with love of praise and emulation 
in patriotism and courage, and to brmg 
the citizens into the best training for 
war. The education of the chiWren and 
ttie habits of the men were equally re- 
gulated by puWic authority, and care 
was taken that all family ties should be 
weaker than thatwlMch bound the citizen 
to the commonwealth. The boys were 
reekmied as belongii^ less to their pa« 
rents than to the staite, and were taken 
from the former to be educated in bands 

^ • Barbarians, the name under which the Greeks 
meluded all people Bot of Oracian blood. 

\ Uelotfi, the most numeroos and most importtuU 
cla>8 of slaves among the Lacedaeraonians. Agri- 
cnlrnre was enrirely committed ttf them, and those 
who w«i» empleyedin it, paid to the owners of the 
land a stated quantity of produce, which, according 
to Plutarch, It was forbidden to increase. In other 
»wp««toaifiywei».»tth»»«tty»ot'u»«r«ttterak . 



under appoinfed ffovemoH: 1h«r ' w < a .' e 
bred to military exercises, and tne iin-> 
complaining endurance of hardsliips ; 
practised in combats with each other; 
and kept on scanty fare, but encouraged 
to mend it by whatever they could take 
imdiscovered from the messes of \h». 
men. By this they were formed to en- 
terprise and circumspection, being liable^ 
if detected, to heavy punishment for 
their awkwardness. In the absence of 
their governor they were subject to the 
authority of any citizen who chanced to 
be present, and were chastised by liim 
for ill behaviour or disobedience. It 
was an usual amusement with the men 
to be ]H%sent when the boys were at 
their meals, and to propose to them ques- 
tions to be answered as shortly and 
pithily as they could: and hence the 
Spartans were remarkable for readiness 
in reply, and a brief and pointed style in 
speaking, which from them has been 
ealled Laconic. The maturer youths 
were under a discipline but slight^ dif* 
ferent ; and both were obliged X<^ pay- 
to the men udimited obedience and great 
respect, and to mamtain an unexampled 
rigour in the deeoram of outward be« 
havionr. Emulation was promoted by 
every method both in men and boys, and 
in some instances at the cost of cherish-< 
ing ^n envious watchfulness over each 
other's failing This system produced 
in the Spartans a most exact obedience 
to the laws, and made the love of theic 
coi»ntry in a wonderful degree a mhi^ 
principle ever jwesent to their miods : 
but the constant publicity of then- lives 
gave little scope to those domestic af<4 
fections which might have tempered 
their hardness of h^Set^ asd tau^t them 
to feel as meft for men, and not exclu^ 
sively as citizens of Lacedsemon, uttcrty 
careless of the general interests of man-* 
kind. On gaining manhood they were 
required to marry ; but it was disre^ 
potable for a young man to be seen in 
company with any woman, even with his 
wife : and as the end of marriage with 
Lycurgus was not domestic happiness^ 
nor mutual affection, but to raise up 
soldiers for the state, he destroyed the 
sanctity of the marriage bed, encourage 
ing the oki to procure themselves children 
by inviting some younger friend to in-* 
tercourse with thear wives. The educa-* 
tion of women was governed by the 
same principles as that of men. Their 
constitutions were strengthened l^ gym-» 
nastie exercises, that they might bear 
mere vigorous chikli^n^ th^ wei^ 



taij^h*. k> rWal the nieli in pAiriotie ai> 
dour and the love of martial irlory, that 
the hope of their apjdause, and the dread 
of their scorn, might more powerfully 
stimulate to daring ; but Lycurgus cared 
little for domestic virtues, awi rather 
discountenanced as inconvenient that 
purity of thought and tenderness of feel- 
in^, which are elsewhere the peculiar 
grace of the sex. 

Courage, hardihood, and obedience, 
strong love of praise, and fear of ahame, 
directed entirely to war, made the Lace- 
daemoniaBs a most formidable people. 
A. Spartan was disgraced for ever, who 
gave way to fear in \he most hopeless 
situation; and after a defeat, amidst 
the general mourning, the kuidred of 
those who had fallen were required to 
wear a face of joy, because their rda- 
tions had not shared the reproach of 
flight. Surrounded and overmatched, 
they would perish rather than yield, and 
the surraader of a Lacedaemonian de- 
tachment to whatever odds, was a won- 
der to Greece. To this invincible spirit, 
they added a decided pre-eminence in 
disdpline and skill. The fate of Grecian 
battles usuallv depended on the heavy- 
armed foot, who had each a hehnet and 
breastplai», a large shield and long 
spear, and a small sword rarely used. 
They were formed with levelled spears 
in a dose body, among the Laeedaemo- 
dians most commonly eight deep. The 
phalanx, so this order was called, while 
it kept its array, was irresistible, except 
by a similar body : but it was slow m 
movement and liable to be harassed se- 
cure)^ with missiles, and disordered h^ 
unequal ground; and, once broken, it 
w%B defeated, the long spear and heavy 
shield being, in a milled scuffle, more 
incumbrances than aids. To preserve 
the order in all curcuoistances, great 
readiness and r^ularity in evolution 
were required ; and for this the Lacedae- 
monians. were distinguished, as well as. 
for a remarkay:y well organized system, 
of subordinate eonunand. All the sol- 
diers were waited on by Helots, who 
acted as hght^ armed troops, a service so 
despised, that the light troops are gene- 
rally ogaitted by Greek writers, m stating 
the , numbers of an army. They had a 
few cavEUry, whose principal use was to 
disperse the light txoops of the enemy, 
but who never ventured to attack hk 
phalajQx; and this was a service littde 
cviltivated by the Lacedsemonians. To 
uierease their alacrity, the camp was 
V^ to tbemi » pl%ee.of oomparatlKa 
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ease, the severe disciplme enforoed in 
the city bong there conaiderabfy relaxed : 
and that their rdiance might be entirely 
on their superiority in the fiekl, Lyeur- 
gus foibade the city to be fortified, stig^ 
matixing walls as the defence of cow«i£i« 

The LacedBemonian character proves 
at once the ability of Lycurgus in smting 
his laws to the ends he proposed, imd 
the presumption of overstepping the tme* 
province of a l^islator, wluch is not to 
fashion the popuDur mind by a factitioua 
standard, but to check its wanderings 
from nature and reason. The law was 
made the only rule of right, and to ques-* 
tion its wisdom, the greatest of offences ^ 
and hence its faults were perpetuated in 
the character of the citizens, while, where 
it was silent, there was no general prin- 
ciple of morality to guide them. The 
excell^ice aimed at was very limited, 
and almost entirely warlike ; and eveiy 
iastitutiosi tending to increase the mib- 
tary efficiency of the population was 
readily adopted, whatever vices of a 
different nature it might involve. The 
system succeeded ; the behaviour of the 
citizens towards each other and towanfe 
the state «ras completdy regulated; and 
the Lacedaemonians, as a people, were 
remarkable for the strict observazioe of 
their very limited moral code. But in 
their relations to all without their com- 
monwealth, "they were ndther governed 
by their own laws nor by the principles 
held sacred through the rest of Greece.** 
In foreign command, with a few briUiant 
exceptions, they were har^, unjust, asid 
tyrannical; towards the wretched Helots 
uniformly cruel, and sometimes most 
basely treacherous ; whde their extamal 
policy, always grasping, seUish, and uft* 
generous, often profligate in the extreme^ 
is best deaeribed in the words of Thucy* 
dides, ** That most remarkabfy of all we 
know, they hold things pleasant to be 
honoiu^ble, and things pro&tat^ to 
be just" Yet however vicious and un- 
natural as a whole, the Spartan ehsjraeter 
stands alone in the exaltation, perma^ 
nence, and universality of fortitude and 
patriotism ; and the degree in which these 
qualities were displayed by nearly every 
individual in that republic, may make us 
hope for the noblest effects of education 
on mankind, whenever a sagacky like 
that of Lycurgus in the choice of means> 
shall be directed to the teaching a purer 
and more comprehensive morality. 

The increased strength and excited am« 
bition of Lacedaemon were sOon teit by all 
the b(»deruig states^bi;^ bynone so-fatoUgr 
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as by Messenia. Inflamed by vmmgB 
both done and suffered, in the second 
generation after Lycurgus, (B.C. 652) the 
Lacedaemonians resolved to make a sud- 
den attack on that province without any 
declaration of war,^ and bound them- 
selves by oath never* to abandon the en- 
terprise, and even never to return to 
their families till Messenia was subdued, 
liiey surprised Ampheia, a frontier town, 
the gates being open and unguarded as 
in time of peace; and that treachery 
might not be unacconipanied with cruelty, 
all found there were put to the sword. 
Euphaes, the Messenian king, had wis- 
dom and courage ; and, aware of the La- 
cedaemonian superiority in the field, he 
protracted the war, avoiding battles and 
defending the towns. In the fourth year, 
however, a battle was fought with great 
slaughter and doubtful success. But the 
Messenians were suffering from garri- 
son confineipent and the constant plun- 
dering of their lands. New measures 
were taken. The people were collected 
from tiie inland posts at Ithome, a place 
of great natural strength, and open to 
supplies by sea, the Lacedaemonians 
having no neet. Meanwhile they asked 
advice of the Delphic oracle, which bade 
them sacrifice to the infernal deities, a 
virgin of .ttie. blood of^Epytus, son of 
the Hcfracleid Cresphontes, Impelled 
by patriotism or ambition, Ajistodemus 
offered his own daughter ; and when it 
Was intended to save her by falsely de- 
nying her virginity, in his rage he slew 
her with his own hand. The fame of the 
obedience paid to the oracle so far dis- 
heartened the enemy, that the war lan- 
euished for five years : in the sixth an 
mvasion.took place, and a battle, bloody 
and indecisive like the former. Euphaes 
was killed, and left no issue, and ^sto- 
demus was elected to succeed him. The 
new prince was brave and able, and the 
Lacedaemonians, weakened by the battle, 
confined themselves for four years to 
predatory incursions. At last they again 
invaded Messenia, and were defeated : 
but in the midst of his success, Aristo- 
demus was so possessed with remorse 
for his daughter's death, that he slew 
himself on her tomb, and deprived his 
country of the only leader able to defend 
her. Ithome was besiegeji. The fa- 
pushed inhabitants found means to pass 
the Lacedaemonian lines, and fied for 
shelter and subsistence, some to neigh- 
bouring states where they had claims of 
hospit^ty, others to their ruined homes, 
And about their desolated country. 



Ithome WM dismftnUed ; and thc>s« tvli^ 
remained of the Messenians were allo^v^ed 
to occupy most of the lands, paying fidJf 
theproduce to Sparta. 

llie absence from home to whicli the 
Lacedaemonians had bound themselves, 
became, by the protraction of the wslt, 
an evil threatening the existence of 
the state, no children being bom to 
supply the waste of war and natiiral 
decay. Tlie remedy said to have been 
adopted was a strange one, highly cha- 
racteristic of Lacedsemon, and such as 
no other people would have used. The 
young men who had come to maturity 
since the beginning of the war, were free 
from the oath, and they were sent home 
to cohabit promiscuously with the mar« 
riageable virgins. But even at Sparta 
this expedient, in some degree, ran coun- 
ter to the popular feelings. When the 
war was ended, and the children of this 
irregular intercourse grown to manhood* 
though bred in all the discipline of Ly- 
curgus, they found themselves generally 
slighted. Their spirit was high, their 
discontent dangerous ; and it was thought 
prudent to offer them the means of set* 
tling out of Peloponnesus. They willingly 
emigrated, and under Phalanthus, one of 
their own number, they founded tiie city 
of Tarentum in Italy. 
. During forty years Messenia bore the 
yoke. But the oppression of the inha- 
bitants was grievous, and embittered with 
everjr circumstance of insult, and the 
Grecian spirit of independence was yet 
strong in them; they only wanted a 
leader, and a leader was found in Aristo* 
menes, a youth of the royal line. Sup- 
port being promised from Argos and 
Arcadia, allies of his country in the 
former war, Aristomenes attacked a 
body of Lacedaemonians, and, though not 
completely successful, did such feats of 
valour that the Messenians would have 
chosen him king; but he declined it, 
and was made general-in-chief. His next 
adventure was an attempt to practise 
on the superstitious fears of the enemy. 
Sparta having neither walls nor watch, 
he easily entered it alone by night, and 
hung against the Brazen House, (a sin- 
gularly venerated temple of Minerva,) a 
shield with an inscription declaring that 
Aristomenes firom the spoils of the Spar- 
tans dedicated that shidd to the goddess. 
Alarmed lest their protecting goddess 
should be won from them, the Lacedaemo* 
nians sent to consult the Delphian Ora- 
cle, and were directed to take an Athe- 
nian adviser. Tho Atheoiaos, though 
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far from \7ishm^ the ^Qb|u|8tum of Mes- 
sina, yet feared to aSetkd w god if they 
refused compliance ; but in granting 
inrhati/^as asked, they hoped to make it 
useless, and sentTyrtaeus, a schoohnaster, 
poor and lame, and supposed to be of no 
ability. The choice proved better than 
they intended, since the poetry of Tyrtffius 
being very popular, kept up the spirit of 
thepeople m all reverses. 

The Messeniah army had now been 
reinforced from Argos, £1is, Arcadia, 
and Sicyon, and Messenian refugees 
came in daily : the Lacedaemonians had 
been joined by the Corinthians alone. 
They met at Caprusema, where by the 
desperate courage of the Messenians, 
and the conduct and extraordinary per- 
sonal exertions of their leader, the La6e- 
dsemonians were routed with such slaugh- 
ter, that they were on the point of suing 
for peace. Tyrtfieus diverted them from 
this submission, and persuaded them to 
recruit their numbers by associating some 
Helots, a measure very galling to Spartan 
pride. . Meanwhile, Aristomenes was 
ever harassing them with incursions. 
In one of .these he carried off from 
Cajryse a number of Spartan virgins as- 
sembled to celebrate the festival of Diana. 
He had formed a body-guard of young 
and noble Messenians who always fought 
by his side, and to their chaise he gave 
the captives. Heated with wine, the 
youn^ men attempted to violate their 
chastity, and. Aristomenes, after vainly 
remonstrating, killed the most refractory 
with his own hand, and on receiving 
their ransom, restored the giris unin- 
jured to their parents. Another time, in 
an assault on iEgila, he is said to have 
been ma^e prisoner by some Spartan 
women there assembled, who repelled 
the assa.ult with a vigour eq^ualto that of 
the men; but one of them who had 
previously loved him favoured his escape. 
In the third year of the war, another 
battle took place at Megaletaphrus, the 
Messenians being joined by the Arca- 
dians aione. Through the treachery of 
Aristocrates, prince of Orchomenus, the 
Arcadian leader, the Messenians were 
surrounded and cut to pieces, and A^sto- 
mene^, escaping with a scanty remnant, 
was obliged to give u]^ the defence of the 
country, and collect his forces to Eira, a 
strong hold near the sea. Here he sup- 
pUed the garrison by plundering excur- 
sions, so ably conducted as to foil evenr 
precaution of the besiegers, insomuch 
that they forbade all culture of the con- 
quered temtoiy, wad even of part of 



Laconia. At last, falling iii with a lai^ 
body of Lacedaemonians under both their 
kings^ after an obstinate defence he was 
knocked down and taken, with about 
fifty of his band. The prisoners were 
thrown as rebels into a deep cavern, and 
all were killed by the faU except Aris- 
tomenes, who was wonderfuHy preserved 
and enable to escape, and returning to 
Eira, soon gave proof to the enemy 6f 
his presence by fresh ^loxts equally 
daring and judicious. The siege was 
protracted tiU the eleventh year, when 
the Lacedaemonian commander, one 
stormy night, learning that a post in the 
fort had been c[uitted by its guaxd, si- 
lently occupied it with his- troops. Aris- 
tomenes fiew to the spot and commenced 
a vigorous defence, the women assisting 
by throwing tiles from the house tOD8» 
and many, when driven Aence by the 
storm, even taking arms and mixing in 
the fight But the superior numbers of 
the Lacedaemonians enabled them con- 
stant to bring up fresh troops, while 
the- Messenians were fighting without 
rest or pause, with the tempest driving 
in their faces. Cold, wet, sleepless, 
jaded, and hungry, they kept up the 
struggle for three nights and two days ; 
at length, when all was vain, they formed 
their column, j^acing in the middle their 
women and children and most portable 
effects, and resolved to make their way 
out of the place. Aristomenes demanded 
a passage, which was granted by the 
enemy, imwilling to risk the effiscts of 
their despair. Their march was towards 
Arcadia, where they were most kindly 
received, and allotments were offered 
them of land. Even yet Aristomenes 
hoped to strike a blow for the deliverance 
of his country. He selected 500 Messe- 
nians, who were joined by 300 Arcadian 
volunteers, and resolved to attempt the 
surprise of Sparta, while the army was 
in the farthest part of Messenia, where 
Pylos and Methone still held out But 
the enterprise was frustrated by Aristo- 
crates, who sent word of it to Sparta. 
The messenger was seized on his return, 
and the letters found on him discovering 
both the present and former treachery of 
his master, the indignant people stoned 
the traitor to death, and erected a pillar 
to commemorate his infamy. 

The Messenians, who fell under the 
power of Lacedaemon, were made Helots. 
The Pylians and Methohaeans, and others 
on the coast, now giving up all hope of 
further resistance, proposed to their coun- 
trymen in Arcadia to join them in seek- 
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iag Mme fit pla66 for i tolbny, ikiid re- 
quested Aristomenes to b^ their leader. 
He sent his son. For himself, he said, 
he wpuld never cease to war with Lace- 
dssHiion, and he well knew that, while he 
Hved, some ill would ever be happening 
to it After the fowaer war, the town of 
Rbegium in Italy bad been partly peoi>led 
by expelled Messenians. The exiles 
yrere now invited by the Rhegians to as- 
sist them against Zancle, a hostile Gre- 
«ian town on the opposite coast of Sicily, 
and in case of victory the town was 
0fkred them as a settlement Zancle 
was besieged, and the Messenians having 
ixiastered the walls, the inhabitants were 
«t their mercy. In the common course 
9f Grecian warfare, they would all have 
been either slaughtered or sold for slaves, 
itnd such was the wish of the Rhegian 
prince. But Aristomenes had taught 
fcis followers a nobler lesson. They re- 
fused to inflict on other Greeks what 
they had suffered from the Lacedsemo* 
Dians, and made a convention with the 
Zonclssans, by which each nation was 
to live on e^ual terms in the city. The 
name of the town was changed to Mes* 
Moe, which with little variation it still 
rftains, and it has ever since been 
imong the greatest cities in Sicily. 

Armomenes vainly sought the means 
of further hostilities against Sparta, but 
kis remaining days were pass^ in tran« 
quiUity with Dama^etus prince of lal^* 
•us in Rhodes, wno had married his 
daughter. His actions dwelt in the me- 
snones of hts countrymen, and cheered 
them in their wanderings and sufferings : 
mid £rom their legendary songs, together 
with those of the Lacedaemonians, and 
with the poems of Tyrtaeus, the story of 
the two Messenian wars has been chiefly 
gathered by the learned and careful anti- 
quary Pausanias, from whose work it is 
here taken. The character of Aristome- 
nes, as thus represented, combines all the 
tUments of goodness and greatness, in 
a de^ee almost unparalleled among 
.Grecian heroes. Inexhaustible in re- 
sources, unconquerable in spirit, and 
resolutdy persevering through every 
extremity of hopeless disaster, an ardent 
patriot and a formidable warrior, he yet 
was formed to find his happiness in 
peace : and after passing his youth un* 
der oppriession, and his manhood in war 
against a cruel enemy, wherein he is 
aaid to have slain more than 300 men 
with his own hand, he yet retained a 
lingular gentleness of nature, insomuch 
thathe is related to have wept at the fate 



of the traitor Ariatocraka. Th« 

nal injustice and subsequent tyraiuqr — 
the Laeedeemonians, with the crowniaa^ 
outrage in the condemnation as rebels 
of himself and his companions, a%l&it 
have driven a meaner spirit to acts of liic« 
barbarity: but deep as was his hatred 
to Spsjrta, he condueted the struggle 
with uniform obedience to the laws of 
war, and sometimes, as in the ease of tbtf 
vh^ns taken at Caryss, with more than 
usual generosity and strictness of moralsu 

CHAFTSft III. 

0/Athem,/rom the Trqfan War, to thm 
political alterationsqfClei8thme$,anci 

' the first interferwce o/" Penia in the 
affairs of Greece; and qf the fenerol 
transactions of Greece, during th9 
latter part of the same period. 

Athens had been early dvilised uA 
flourishing bevond the rest of Greeot, 
and particularly since Theseus hadgivtn 
to its institutions a regularity; which 
seems to have kept it tranquil, even 
amidst the general convulsions whwh 
followed the return of the Greeks from 
Troy. When Tlsamenus was driven 
into Achaia, that province was onable 
to support its increased population, and 
many of the old inhabitants being cotfl- 
pelled to emi^te, went to Athens as a 
safe and eligible refuge ; and the mor« 
willingly, as they, like the Athenians, 
were of the Ionian race. The reception 
of these and other refugees provoking the 
jealousy of the conquerors, Attica was 
invaded by a powerful army from Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Ddphian oracle had 
§ remised victory to the Dorians if th^ 
id not kill the Athenian king ; on whkh 
Codrus, the king, resolved to devote 
himsdf for his people, and entering the 
Peloponnesian camp disguised as a pea- 
sant, ;>rovoked a quarrel in which he 
was killed. Alarmed at learning who 
had been slain, the invaders hastilv 
retreated: but Megara, a town which 
had been founded by the Dorians on the 
Athenian territory near the isthmus, re- 
mained independent Medon the eldest 
son of Codrus was lame, and his 
younger brother took advantage of ttns 
to dispute the succession ; while a thkd 
party, adverse to both, declared that 
they would have no ki^jg but Jupitor. 
An answer was procured from Delphi in 
favour of Medon, and the dispute was 
compromised, it being determined that 
after Codrus none could be worthy of 
the tide of king; that Medon should 
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T)e first magistrate, with the title of 

Archonj'that this honour should be 

'liereditarjr, but that the Archon should 

be accountable to the assembly of 

'the people. These things happened 

B. C. 804. Attica being overpeopled 

through the multitude of refugees, a 

colony was sent to Asia Minor under 

\ Androclus and Neleus sons of Codrus. 

The most restless spirits emigrated, and 

lone: qiiiet ensued. 

The coast of Asia from Cyzicus on 
the Propontis to the river Hermus, with 
the island of Lesbos, had already been 
colonised by Greeks. This tract was 
'Called iEolis, the settlers being mostly 
Cohans from Pdoponnesus, driven 
thence at the Dorian conquest, and 
partly also in some preceding commo- 
tions. The emigrants from Athens occu- 
pied the coast extending southward from 
the Hermus, with the islands Chios and 
Bamos. They founded twelve cities, of 
I'vhich the greatest were Ephesus, where 
Androclus resided, and Miletus, the 
' most southern point of Ionia, the resi- 
dence of Neleus. The authority of 
Androclus at first extended over all the 
cities, but the kingly power being soon 
Abolished, each became a separate re- 
'public, though all were connected by a 
confederacy, with a general congress 
called Panionion, or ttie meeting of all 
the lonians. Yet further south, sonae 
'l)orian colonies were estabfished in 
Caria. The island of Rhodes had long 
been Grecian, and settlements were soon 
after made on the northern shore of the 
^gean sea, along the coasts of Ma- 
cedonia and Thrace. Nor did the Greeks 
Confine themselves to the iEgean. At 
different times, they settled most of the 
large and fertile island of Cyprus, at the 
igastern comer of the Mediterranean ; 
founded Cyrene and other flourishing 
' towns in Africa ; occupied many places 
"on the Euxine, more than half the coast 
.of Italy, and of that of Sicily nearly the 
Whole. The Greeks rarely coveted in- 
land territories, and these were left to 
the natives, while the settlers established 
themselves along the sea, which enabled 
them to communicate with each other, 
and with the Grecian nation, of which 
they still esteenied themselves a part. 

Twelve hereditary archons followed 
Medon. The last was Alcmaeon, at whose 
death, about 160 years after that of Co- 
drus, Charops was made archon for ten 
[years, and six more succeeded under the 
' eaine limitation. Afterwards the dura- 
*tion of the office was reduced to a year, 



and its duties fitlded attong^nine per- 
sons, taken, at first by sulVage, and 
afterwards by lot, from the eupatrida?, ot 
nobles. One was chief among them, and 
by his name the year of his magistracy 
was distinguished, whence he was called 
archon Eponymus, or naming archon ; 
but oflener simply the archon. The 
second had the title of King, and like the 
kings of old, the function of high priest 
The third was called Polemarch, and 
was originally, as his name imports, th^ 
military commander. The other six 
were called IhemsothetSB, or setters forth 
of the laws : they presided as judges in 
the courts, and the six formed a tribunal 
'which had a peculiar jurisdiction. The 
nine together formed the council of 
state. Legislation was in the people, 
l}ut almost the whole administration 
Tested on the archons. 

All power being confined to the ett- 
patridae, it was to be expected that Athena 
should be torn by the clashing ambition 
of factious nobles. The strongest family 
was that of the Alcmseonidse, descended 
from the last perpetual archon, and 
through him from Codiois. Cylon, a 
man of great nobility and power, could 
ill brook the predominance of that house. 
Elated by his marriage with the daughter 
ofTheagenes, the chief of Megara, and 
by victories in the chariot race at Olym- 
pia, (an honour highly valued, and con- 
ceived to carry with it something of fa- 
vour from the god of the festival,) and 
fiuther encouraged by a favourable 
answer from Delphi, he attempted to 
make himself tyrant of Athens ; the name 
by which the Greeks denoted a man, who 
had brought under his dominion a state, 
of which the legal government was re- 
publican. With the aid of some troo js 
supplied by Theagenes, Cylon and his 
friends seized the citadel of Athens. They 
were besieged by the people \mder Me- 
gacles, the head of tlie Alcmseonido, 
who was chief archon ; and after a time, 
being pressed by famine, Cylon escaped, 
and his deserted followers quitted their 
arms, and fled for safety to the altars, it 
, being deemed impious to kill them^ there, 
or force them thence. Induced by the 
promise of life to leave the altars, they 
were notwithstanding put to death : but 
so deep was the impression made on the 
Athenians by the perfidy, and still more 
by the impiety of the achon, that all con- 
cerned in it were banished. They re- 
turned indeed, but though many of their 
descendants were men of high consider- 
ation, an ever ready and effectual methr 
C2 
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for.thar adversaries to embarrass them, 
was by requiring their expulsion as in- 
heriting the curse of sacrilege. These 
and simDar disorders required a remedy, 
and Dracon was called to le^slate for 
Athens. The political constitution he 
did not alter, but he established a penal 
code absurdly severe ; every crime, great 
or small, being made capital, on the 
sround, that every breach of a positive 
la^ was treason to the state. The neces- 
sary consequence was, that few would 
either prosecute or convict, and all crimes 
went unpunished, except the greatest. 

Meanwhile Salamis, an island in the 
Saronic Gulf, till then subject to Athens, 
revolted, and allied itself with Megara. 
After many attempts to recover it had 
failed with loss, the people in their dis- 
gust, for the first time, united in oppo- 
sition to the oHgarchy. Assemblmg, 
they voted death to any who should pro- 
pose again to lead them against Salamis. 
but Salamis, connected with Megara, 
was a troublesome neighbour, and the 
people were soon dissatisfied with their 
act, though none dared to propose its re- 
versal. Solon, a young man of noble 
birth, had hitherto been remarkable only 
as a lover of learning and a poet. Having 
spread a report that he had occasion^ 
fits of pbrensy, he ran out into the as- 
sembly, and mounting the herald's stone, 
he recited a poem fitted to rouse the 
people to renew the war. Some of his 
friends were prepared to applaud ; the 
decree was enthusiastically reversed, and 
Solon, being appointed to lead another 
expedition against Salamis, reduced the 
island. The government again became 
settled in the hands of the party of Me- 
gacles. But Athens was subject to aH 
the evils of oppression by the rich, and 
misery in the poor, which naturally 
spring from oligarchical government and 
slave-labour : and its convulsions were 
exasperated by the Megarians taking 
Nisaea, (an Attic town on the coast, which 
was afterwards the port of Megara,) and 
drawing Salamis again to revolt ; and 
also by .the enmities and religious fears 
remaining from the affair of Cyion. 
Epimenides, a Cretan philosopher, with 
whom Solon is said to have concerted 
tlie form of government he afterwards 
introduced, was invited to point out the 
means of restoring harmony and avert- 
ing the anger of the gods ; and having 
csdmed the popular mind by religious 
ceremonies, he departed with great 
credit, leaving behind him a temporary 
quiet, and refusing all rewards, except a 



branch of the saered olive which grewicA 
the Acropolis. But the people were still 
split into clashing parties. The demo— 
cratical interest was strong in the moum— 
tains, the oligarchical in the valley8,whicli. 
were mostly the property of the eupatridas ; 
the people of the coast uvoured the mixed 
government All eyes were turned to 
Solon, as the only man capable of set- 
tlmg the distracted commonwealth^ aoDd. 
in the year B. C. 562 he was appointed 
archon with peculiar powers of reform- 
ing the state. He was popular among^ 
the poor, for his benevolence and equity ; 
and the nobles, alarmed at the general 
discontent, were glad to see the reforox 
in the hands of one of their own class. 
He executed the task vrith ^eat success* 
both in respect of the political constita- 
tion, and of the code of civU and crimi- 
nal law : the latter of which attained, 
such fame, that the Romans formed 
their laws upon it ; and through them it 
has become the basis of the laws novr 
existing in most of Europe. 

The first thing to be done was to settle 
the quarrels of the rich and poor. Through 
the difficulty of a poor freeman gaining a. 
livelihood where labom* was mostly per- 
formed by slaves, the poor were usually 
deep in debt ; and at Athens, an insol- 
vent debtor might be taken as a slav<», 
and his wife and children also, if less 
would not satisfy the debt. This exorbi- 
tant power was tyrannically used, and 
the removal of the. evils thence arising 
was necessanr, before order could be es- 
tablished. This Solon seems to have 
done, by lowering the interest of all 
debts, raising the nominal value of 
money, and taking from the creditor all 
power over the persons of the debtor an^ 
his family. The former two are violent 
measures: but in this case the existinjg 
evil was extreme, and probably justified 
the employment of such means. He 
then proceeded to arrange the constitu- 
tion of the republic, dividing the people 
into four classes, according to their 
estates. The first contained all who re- 
ceived yearly from their lands fire 
hundred medimni (each a httle more than 
a bushel) of com, oil, or any other pro- 
duce: the second, tiiose who received 
three hundred medimni. All these were 
.exempt from infantry service, except in 
command, but were bound each to Keq> 
a horse and to serve in the cavalry, and 
were therefore styled horsemen, or 
knights. The thml class, called Zugitse, 
was of persons whose land gave two 
hundred medimni, but not three hundred, 
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and these were bound to serve in the 
heavy-armed foot» and to be provided 
with arms for that purpose. The rest 
ipvere called Thetes, and these, if they 
had iit armour, might act among the 
Keavv-armed; if not, they were reduced 
to the less honourable service of the 
Hght-armed. Afterwards, when Athens 
became a naval power, they principally 
manned the fleet* The thetes were ex- 
cluded from offices of magistracy, which 
indeed, if admissible, they would hardly 
have coveted, since such (^ces at 
Athens were mostly without pay. But 
they were admitted as jurors in the 
courts, and had an equal vote with all 
other freemen in the election of magis- 
trates and the passing of laws by the 
assembly. 

The judicial power, and the ordinary 
administration of the government, had 
both been principally in the archons. 
Solon transferred the former to the peo- 
ple, establishing ten courts, in each of 
which, causes were decided by six 
hundred jurors, taken by lot from all 
ditiiens, not less than thirty years of age. 
Who had given in their names for that 
purpose to the thesmothetae at the be- 
ginning of the year: the decision was 
by the majority. To determine some 
eases of unusual importance, all the six 
thousandjurors were united in one court. 
Which was then called the HelisBa. The 
administration he placed in a council, 
estaUished by himself, Attica was an- 
oientiy parched into divisions, which 
may be styled in English, wards {pkyltej, 
and. thewards into parishes r<3K0mt>. From 
each of the four wards of which the 
people was composed, one hundred were 
yearly taken bvlotto form the council. 
Fxeviously to their admission, the mem- 
bers underwent, before the existing coun- 
cil, a strict inquiry into their past life, 
and if any thing could be proved against 
tiieir character, the]^ were rejected. The 
year was divided into periods, during 
which, the counsellors of each ward in 
turn, had additional powers, with the 
title of Prytanes. Afterwards, when 
the number of wards was increased to 
ten, these periods of course were ten 
also. At the same time the number of 
counsellors from each tribe was reduced 
to fifty; The common Attic year was a 
hmar year of 354 days, comprising 
twelve months, or.periods of the moon. 
Every third year there. was added a 
thirteenth month of tlurty-three days, 
that ^e reckoning of time might again 
be brought toiconrespoiKi with tho solar 



year, and with the order of the'aeasons. 
In the common year, eadi Mt of Piy* 
tanes retained the office for thirty-iive 
days only, excepting the last four, whtch 
held it each for thirty-six : in the auic- 
mented year, the periods were of thirty* 
eight and thirt;^-nine. The Pkytanes 
were a sort of managing committee, 
both for the council abd for the assembb 
of the people: they directed the proeeekl- 
ings, summoned meetings, and dismissed 
them when the business was -done, pro* 
posed for discussion whatevo* matters 
stood as orders of the day, and put the 
question when any thing was brought to 
the vote. One of them was entitled 
president (epUUUet)^ and he kept the 
public seal and the keys of the treasury 
and citadel: but this office lasted 
only one day, and was taken, during 
the period tor which the counsellors 
of each ward held the office of Pry- 
tanes, bv those counsellors in sucoes* 
sion. In the council was transacted 
most of the business ; and here ambassa^ 
dors were first received and treaties ne- 
gotiated, though the final decision of 
war and peace, and of all important 
matters, rested with the people. By 
Solon*s constitution, nothing could Iw 
proposed in the assembly, which had 
not first been approved bv the council ; 
but this soon ceased to be strictly ob- 
served, though it still was most regular 
for decrees to be prepared by the coun- 
cil, and they were then brought forward, 
with greater authority than if suggested 
to the assembly by an uMlividuaL Set 
days were appointed for the general as-> 
sembly, and that the poorer citisens 
might be able to leave their ordinary 
occupations and attend it,a small pay was 
^ven from the treasury to all who cama 
in time. When, as sometimes hu>peiied» 
the attendance was thin, the market waa 
x^losed, and officers were sent about to 
mark all who were found loitering there, 
or in the streets, who were afterwards 
fined. Solon^s principle in thus com- 
pelling attendance, was probably the 
same which dictated that singular law 
of his, that neutrals in civil contention 
should be punishable: to. wit, the ap- 
prehension lest the people through mdo- 
lence, carelessness, or selfish timidity, 
should sufEer pernicious measures to be 
carried, by the superior activity of a 
factious or interested minority. 
• The oldest and most celebrated, of 
Athenian institutions was the court .of. 
Areiopagus, of which the powers were 
increased and the constitution improved: 
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by Spten* I{eeo«p6(ieclitof»llwho, 
after btbg archqns, oad come out with 
honour from . thp scrutiiiy which, at 
Athens, all public officers underwent on 
quitting their offices. The Areiopa^tes 
were the only functionaries appointed 
for Ufe, Their court had the sole regular 
cogni^anoft of most capita ofenceji.; from 
it alone there was no appeal to the peo- 
ple, and in some ciMses it ws^ even known 
to annul » condemnation or acauittal 
which the people had pronounced. It 
Qontrouied all issues from the public 
treasury, and exercised a censorship 
over the citisens, watching over and pu-. 
nishing uopiety, immoralitY, and even 
idleness. The wisdom and justice of the 
oourt, and particularly the generally high 
character of its members, maintam^d it 
long in great esteem* and. fitted it to what 
letms to have been a great end of its con- 
stitution, the cheeking the nature] levity 
and unsteadiness of the Athenian cha- 
raetwr. In criminal trials it prescribed to 
both pafties the utmost plainness and 
simplicity of statement, and banished all 
f^ttempts to work on the passions of the 
judges. A less praiseworthy part of the 
procedure was, the requiring Irom every 
aoeuser an oath of peculiar solemnity, 
that the eharge was true ; and from every 
delsndant a similar oath that it was 
false. Frivolous accusation is a grave, 
offenme^ but if no charge were brought 
but what the accuser certainly knew to 
be true, few criminals would be con- 
victed. In the popular courts, where 
,tiie judges, however honest, were liable 
to be i)rejudioed and hast^» and little 
tkyied in sifting evidence, it might be 
necessary to throw a heavier responsi- 
bility on the accuser ; but in the Areio- 
pagus it woukl seem that there could be 
4ttM ne^ of sueh a safejniard ; And in 
anv case the strongest oath which ought 
to be required of the accuser is, that he 
conscientiously beUeves the defendant 
ffuilty. An oath being also required of 
tae accused, in cases that came to an 
issue there must generally have been 
peijuiy on one side or the other: but 
this evil was considerably mitigated by 
th9 provision that a guilty defendant, if 
he chose* mi^ht withdraw before the 
oMh was administered and go into exile. 
The great benefits of Belongs legislation 
wemr the moveased steadiness of the go- 
. yemment i^nd its less oligarchical cha- 
racter. Before, •very thing depended on 
die arohons, who were taken by lot from 
the saaU bod^ of the eupatrid». The 
general asaembly was indeed supnme, 



but %h«4fH> «Med ti|nM ^.niitn|r- 
i^nd waa neldopi called together ; aoA 
even when called, the mass of the people^ 
ignorant and unused to public busines4» 
could only follow the beck of some 
powerful leader. Practically, therefore, 
none but the eupatridw had any part ua 
the conduct of affairs; while through 
the small number of the archions, thegOr 
vemment was alwq^s liable to be als«^. 
turbed by cabal, and was entirely depen* 
dent on the accident of their personal 
character Solon» by appointing set 
days for the assembly, made its cpntrpul 
regular and pennanent ; by allowing to 
every citizen a vote in the election of 
magistrates, and constituting the cburtfi 
of justice from the body of the p^piOt. 
he provided a popular check upon mist 
government, and secured to the needy 
the protection of the laws ; by giving thf 
chief administrative powers to a nu- 
merous council, who, like nearly all the 
magisfrates under his system, were taken 
from every order of the citiiEcns except 
the lowest, he transferred those powers 
from a small knot qf wealthy men to a^ 
class whose, interests practically f^<;edr 
with those pf the whole; at the same tim^ 
that the number of the counsellors mad^ 
caballing more difficult, and rendered it 
probable that their prevalent feelings 
.would faithfully represent those of th% 
persons from among whom they wer« 
taken. Still, however, the influence of 
tlie rich and noble was generally para«> 
mount at Athens, though modo-ated in. 
degree and partly corrected in the manner 
of its exercise : and it was not till after^ 
times that the city came into the stat^ of 
a democracy, by a train of events equally 
singular and unforeseen. 

Not bng after the legislation of Solon, 
Athens was again distracted by conten* 
tions between the old parties of th« 
lowlands and the coast. The :&rst wat 
headed by Lycurgus, the other by Men 
gades the chief of the Alcmseonidsv^ . 
and while.they were at the height o{ their 
dissension, Peisistratus came forward at 
the head of the democratieal, or highland 
party. All three were men of high 
birth, without which, at this time, ihm 
was little chance of greatness at Athant* 
Peisistratus was an eloquent speaker and 
a distinguished miUtary leader, wild bjp 
hia mildness of character and aifabilityi 
of maoners had beconie the mostpcqiulayp 
man in Athens. One day he eame in a 
chariot into the marl^t place, wounded 
and bloody, and oomplained that he had 
been way-laid by his eneniies» and with 
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^attmHHf eteaptd aUv*. In ftfUr«timci 
ihm ftory Km been eommonly treated 9S 
eun inpotture ; but u it was knw be* 
liaved, end no aAeount has eome down 
to He of its dflteotion, and as the history 
im told by persons hostile to Peisistratus, 
it wwa ns not ]ess proboblethat the attack 
ipraa leal ; but» true or false, the people 
ipr«ro permiadedto Yote aguaidto Peisis* 
tratns, and soon after, with his guard, he* 
amaad the Acropolis. His party sup- 
poitad him, and of his opponents, those 
-who would not submit to him were* 
f eroed into exile ; and from Uiis time he^ 
was g«Mrally considered as tyrant of 
Athens. 

The word tyrant, among the Greeks, 
admitted various shades of meaning. In 
its strtotest and most odious sense, it de« 
noted an usurpo* of arbitrary dominion 
in a commonwealth ; and to make the 
character complete, it was requisite that 
he should be supported against the ha- 
tred of the cituens by a mercenary 
gttaid. But there were more ouestion- 
able applications of the word The per- 
sonal authority of a party-leader would 
<rften reach beyond the law, and enable 
him, with little violation of its provisions, 
to tnHuenoe its administration according 
to his will ; and particularly in govern- 
ments where the rule of law was seldom 
jnpeeisc'and much was left to the discre- 
tion of judges and administrators. Such 
a man would generally be charged by 
hie adversaries with tyranny, especially 
if the contest had been decided by arms. 
By the common artifice of Grecian ikc- 
tions, appropriating to their own party 
the name of the people, ^ey would 
complain that the people was kept down 

5 force ; and every unlawiVd proceeding 
ttn^ enemies in the contest would be 
seiaed on as a piroof of violeiioe and 
usurpation, while similar acts on their 
own side would be excused by the 

r* lien prevalent in Greece that evenr 
^ was allowable against a tyrant. 
PeittMratus was a chief of ^ the latter 
kind. He had established, bj^ illegal 
violence, the predominance of ms part^, 
and Vrhile that was predominant, his 
personal ascendan^w was complete; and 
aceofcMngly his enemies cafled him ty- 
rant; His friends denied the charge, for 
^ constitution was unalt^ied, and so 
fur was he from overruling the ordinary 
mi^stracies, that he himself obeved a 
citation from the Areiopagus on a charge 
ef murder. But we must remember that 
it was an easy rfartue to let thelaw takeita 



conrse, when he talevr that it was ufadl^ 
administered by his own friends; and he 
would probably have been less foibearintf 
if ha could have feared an impottam 
decision against hhn. As it was, heat 
once enjoyed the reality of power, and 
avoided, in great measure, the odium of 
usurpatum. Grecian party warfisxe was 
generally unscrupulous ; and the violenoa 
by which his ascendancy had bees 
l^ained was too common a thing much to 
mjure his character, at least among bis 
friends. His sway was not, however, 
uninterrupted. He was twice emUed, 
and twice returned: at last he med at 
an advanced a^, in the administration 
of Athens, having exercised it with grMt 
ability, and, in aU his stru^es, with 
unusual liberality and modmtion to- 
wards his opposers. He encouraged 
learning and the aits ; he is said to haviT 
founded the first pul^c lil»«iy known to 
the world, and first collected and di« 
gested the poems of Homer, wlneh had 
been brought liy Lycurgus into Greece, 
from the Grecian cokmies in Asia wheva 
they had long been popular. 

Uippias and Hipparchus, sons of 
Peisistratus, inherited the influence of 
their father. Their government, like 
his, was mild and steady, and sucoessful 
in peace and war. Many good laws 
were passed, the taxes were lightened, 
and the forms of the constitution were 
adhered to ; and it was under Peisistralns 
and his sons that Athens first beeame 
remarkable for the splendour of its 
pubiie buildings. Hippies chiefly con« 
ducted the civil administration, white 
Hipparchus was employed in measnres 
for enlightening the minds and cultivating 
the tastes of the citizens. For this end 
he invited to Athens the poets Anacreon 
and S'unonides : and that he might ex« 
tend a degree of instruction to those 
who, in an age when books were few 
and expensive, had neither means nor 
leisure for study, he erected in the streetir 
and hi^ways marble columns crowned 
with heads of Mercury, mih short moral 
sentences engraved on the sides. But a 
power above the laws is a dangerous 
gift, and seldom frdls to nourish, even in 
the happiest natures, a degree of insolent 
disregard to the feeliSdgs of others. Half 
the oligarchies and tyrannies of Greece 
were overthrown thitough outrages done 
to individuate by the rulers in we wan- 
tonness of power. Enraged at a denial 
which a degrading passion had impelled 
hbd to incur, H^arehus allo^Nd hmmH 
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nublidy to insult the sister of the refiis^. 
Marmodius, the injured man, engaged m 
his quarrel his friend Aristogeiton» and 
they plotted the death of both the brothers* 
and the overthrow, of the government. 
Hipparchus was slain at the IPanathensBa, 
but Hippias survived, and both Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton parished in the 
tumult. From wis time forward the 
government of Hippias became jealous 
and severe. He renounced all trust in 
popularity, and endeavoured to . secure 
^hnself by the death of any whom he 
suspected ; while he provided a refuge, in 
case he should be expelled, by marrying 
his daughter to the son of the tyrant of 
Lampsacus, on the Hellespont. His 
tyranny lasted but foiu* years after the 
death of his brother. 
. The Alcmseonidae, ejected by Peisis- 
tratus on his second restoration, were 
numerous and wealthy, and unceasingly 
watchful for an opportunity to return. 
The temple of Delphi having; been burnt, 
they had contracted to rebuild it, which 
ihey had done with a splendour far 
beyond their agreement Hereby they 
both increased their reputation, and se- 
cured an interest with the managers of 
the .or^le, which they were suspected to 
have made yet firmer by bribery. How- 
ever that might be, the responses given, 
on .whatever subject, to the.Lacedsemor 
nians, always terminated with the com- 
mand to liberate Athens ; till at length, 
though bound by friendship and alhance 
to:the'Peisistratid8e, they w^re induced 
to succour . their opponents. A small 
force being first sent mto Attica was de- 
feated, and the leader slain. But the 
Alcmseonid party was gaining strength; 
the severities of Hippias drove numbers 
to join it : and Cleomenes, the Sparta,n 
king, advancing with a larger army, was 
joined by the exiles. Ilippias lost a 
battle, and was besieged at Athens. 
Here he might have hdd out beyond the 
patience of the Lacedaemonians, but for 
' the fear of internal revolt, wrhich induced 
both him and his principal partisans to 
concert . measures for removing their 
children to a place of safety. These vvere 
intercepted b^ the besiegers, and the 
fathers consented to surrender Athens 
and quit its territory in five days. They 
retired to Sigeium on the Hellespont, 
(B. C. 510.) having held the ascendant 
in Athens for fifty years since Peisis- 
tratus occupied the citadel. - 

The death of Hipparchus had been 
chiefly caused by revenge for a private 



wvong : bat neverthelesf, on the avet" 
tinrow of the tyranny, the slayers mrere 
honoured as the most deserving of -pst* 
triots. vTheir. statues were eenspieueiu^ 
erected in the Acropolis ; their descends 
ants had various immunities and privi- 
leges, including exemption from most 
publi^ burdens ; a song in their -praime 
was regularly sung at sdl feasts, and ^en- 
tertainments ; and in all the works . of 
the .Athenian orators, if an example of 
the highest patriotism, and. the greatest 
merit towards the eommonwe&h t.be 
wanted, the names first mentimied* axe 
generally those of Harmodius and Axis- 
togeiton. 

. The lead was now disputed in Athens 
between Isagoras and Cleisthenes, sonoi. 
Megacles, the head of theAlcmasoiu^. 
Finding the interest of his opponent su- 
perior among the .rich andnobtle, Cl^- 
thenes betook himself, to cultivate the 
favour of the lower people,. and by this, 
having gained the ascendant, he. maitfe. 
some changes in the constitution tending 
to render it more democraticaL He 
opened public offices to all the citizens, 
and it was he who increased to ten the 
number of the wards, and enacted that 
fifty persons should be taken firom each 
to serve in the council, which was hence- 
forth frequently distinguished as the. 
council of five hundred, or simply the five 
hundred. 

For the recovery of his lost superim^, 
Isagoras placed his hope in Lacediemon, 
then by far.the greatest power in Greece^ 
Since the conquest of Messenia, it had 
been first in the extent and riclmess..of 
its territory, as well as in the military 
excellence of its population. . Corintib, 
and many cities of Arcadia, were strictly 
bound to it in the sort of alliance 
common in Gi^eece, where the weaker 
confederate was wont to . iiupsh troops 
to be .used at the discretion of toe 
stronger: andithad.efi'ectivelythe.com-^ 
mand of all Peloponnesus, except the 
powerful and generally hostile state of 
Argos. But the Lacedaemonians had 
views beyond the peninsula, and were 
ev&r eager to interfere, as mediators in 
the vvars and seditions of all Greeisn 
states. Thev had hitherto, acted in such 
matters with a considcarable show, of 
wisdom and moderation, and somet^nes. 
very bene^cially, as in overthrowing the 
tyranny of Hippias. . But the end, piMf-. 
sued was always to acquire a cpmmand-, 
ing influence for Lacedsemon, under , the 
specious pretext of protecting the lilnjr. 
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ties of Greece. Above ftH, their fa-' 
i«>Tirite policy was, in every city where 
tHey had the opportunity, to establish 
t|i« ascendancyof the oligarchical fac- 
tion; which then depending upbn'the^ 
for support, would keep the crty in no- 
minal alliance, and real subserviency. 
AWith such views, they readily listened 
to the solicitations of Isagoras, and the 
more so as Cleomenes ,was biassed in 
liis favour by personal regards. 

• The sacrilegious murder of the par- 
tisans^ of Cylon' had been the act ot the 
Alciaseonidee, of which house were the 
now leading men of Athens. At the 
SMi^gestion of Isa^ras, Cleomenes re- 
qunred' the expulsion of all descended 
ii'oni the murderers: the demand was 
backed by- the power of Sparta, and 
had much support m the religious feel- 
ings common to Greece ; and Cleis- 
thenes- with his principal partizans with- 
drew.^ But not' content with this, and 
confident that 'no one would venture to 
. dii^pute the will of - the Spartan king, 
Cleomenes went' with a small band of 
soldiers - to Athens, commanded the 
banishm^t of 700 Athenian families, as 
concerned in the sacrilege, and then 
proceeded to abolish the council, and 
consign aU the authority of the state to 
300 of the frimids of Isagoras. But 
Athens was not fallen so low as to en- 
dure this insolence of usurpation. The 
council refused to resign its authority, 
and the people flew to arms in its sup- 
port. Cleomenes and Isagoras were 
besieged in the Acropolis, and on the 
Hiiid day it was surrendered on the 
terms that Cleomenes and the Lace- 
daemonians should be allowed to depaj't. 
Isagoras contrived to steal away among 
Hiem, but'his followers were cast into 
prison, and all condemned to death ; the 
generally cruel spirit of Grecian party 
warfare being in tnis case embittered by 
great and just provocation. Cleisthenes 
and the exiles, immediately returning, 
resumed the direction of the common- 
wealth. A war with Lacedsemon seemed 
unavoidable, and they anxiously looked 
for any aid which might enable them to 
support it. The Parsian empire had 
now ^tended over neariy the whole of 
Asia. Minor; and the Athenians sent 
ambassadors to Sardis, the capital of 
one of its provinces, to propose an al- 
liance. The satrap, or governor, asking 
the ambassadors who tiie Atlienians 
were, and wh^e they dwelt, when he 
had heard the answer, scornfully re- 
jected* the proposed alliance with so 



iils%nificant a state, unless tbey would 
give earth and water to king Darius in 
token of subjection. The ambassfMlors 
complied; but 'on returning to Athens, 
their conduct was blamed, and their act 
disavowed. 

Meanwhile Cleomenes entered Attica 
with a powerful army irom Pelopon- 
nesus, fully bent on punislung the Atfae- 
ilians, and setting up Isagoras as tyrant ; 
while the Beeotians and the people of 
Chalcis in Euboea made a concerted 
invasion on the other side. Neglecting 
these, the whole force of Athens^ went 
against the more dangerous enen^ : but 
when a battle was expected, the Corin- 
thians withdrew their troops, refusing to 
co-operate in a war so unjust; and 
like sentiments being expressed by De- 
maratus', the brot^r king of Cleo- 
menes, dissension ran high ^tween the 
colleagues, and the army was haijatily 
broken up. The Athenians, being now 
at liberty to chastise their ctiSr in- 
vaders, defeated the Boeotians, and the 
same day, passing into Euboea, reduced 
the Chalcidians to submission, and ex- 
acted from them a tract sufficient to 
support a colony of 4000 Athenian 
families. Unable by their own strength 
to maintain the war, the Boeotiana 
asked assistance from ^gina, an island 
iii the Saxonic gulf, which had euriy 
attained a wealth and considerfttion 
disproportionate to its extent, by the 
commercial activity and maritime skill 
of its inhabitants. This people had 
an ancient quarrel with Athens, and 
now/without warning, ravaged the eoasti ' 
The Athenians were preparing for re^ 
venge, when their attention was d&v«rted 
by news from Lacedsemon. The fraud 
had been discovered, by which the 
Alcmaeonidae had procured the help, of 
the Lacedaemonians against Hippias; 
and finding that the gratitude expected 
&t)m the Athenians had been turned 
into enmity by the arbitrary violence of 
Cleomenes, and that Athens was rapidly 
growing in power and spirit, they 
began to wish the tyranny restored. 
But they had seen that, without obtain- 
ing the consent of the allies, they could 
not be sure of their support ; a meeting 
therefore was called, and Hippias in- 
vited to be present; and here tiiey laid 
open the arts, which had been used to 
persuade them to make war upon an 
old ally, complained of the ingratitude 
of Athens, and invited the assembly to 
ooncur in the restoration of the banished 
chief. But the Coxinthians, dwellm$ oa 
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ttieMquilsf of thf pfopo«a p«d it» m- 
Qonnaten^ with the qhar«faQt<r, usunMd , 
^ythe Laoed»monians as liberators of 
Greece, prevaUed oh the assembly to. 
rejfot it. Hippias returning to Sigeium 
went thence to Sardis, and persuaded, 
t^ aatrap Artaphemes to make war 
upon his country, that himself being re- 
stored io the sovereignty might hold it 
^ a vassfd of the Persian king. The 
Ath«nian8 on hearing this, sent ambas* 
8ador9 to Artaphemes, to dissuade him 
from following the suggestions of their 
exiles ; but reoeived for anai^er an im- 
perious or4er to submit at their peril to 
Hippt^f and refusing to obey, they. 
tbe9<Mforth considered themselves as at 
war.witbPersia.' 

. By Ihf events wl^ch followed the ex^ 
pulsion of riippias, the government of 
Athens had become at .length substan- 
tialiy popular. All its former revolu- 
tions were but changes in the ruling 
portion of the nobility; .sometimes, in-. 
deed, the weaker party called the people- 
to its aid ; but the people, though it 
nufht determine tlie struggle^ gained 
Itttie: by it beyond the hope of better 
me«t«rs. . No lasting security, for good 
government was obtained, and any im.- 
mediate improvement of administration 
d^MoAed. qn the personal character of 
the. new rulers, and, the degree in which, 
they pA needed popular support, against 
their beaten opponents. Such might 
again have been the result, if Cleisthoiea. 
had.e^ioyied his first yiotory undisputed ; ; 
bui.by.the stjiength. of his enemies, and, 
the termination of Cleomenes to set 
lip. an ol^archy with Issgoras for its 
<£ief, his cause was permanently, iden- 
tified both with that of democracy, and: 
of Athenian independence. The middle 
aad low^ peopile» bitherto powerless 
through inexperience, inertness, and disf ; 
\iBion, had numbers that might have 
made them superior. both in votes of- the 
tiiisembly» ana in tnals of force : they 
wanted leaders whose personal influence- 
CQuld keep them united, who«e political 
experienee might direct thor conduet, 
and who might be obliged, instead of 
vamg the peo^e as instruments to serve a 
temporary purpose in raising a faction, 
to rest their hopes on their continued 
activity; . Such kaders were the Ale-. 
mseonidBB; and while they were bound- 
to the eommonalty by the strongest ties. 
of eommon interest and danger, the 
other pajrty- of the nobles was taroken' 
and du^^raoed by its unsuceessful trea^; 
mu. Ooatimialfy appealed ta fay thei& 



present leatters* ift« people 
iiened in public affairs> and were 1 
fprth practically, as wdl aa legally, 9u-> 
preme. The result was insmudni^ 
vigour and spirit in the govemm^nt, 
and a great improvement in intcmsd 
quiet and securitv. Though jealous mod 
violent in troublous times, and socae- 
times hurried into aots the most fodisli 
and iniquitous ; -though always defe<xtiv0 
as a means of discovering truth; th« 
popular courts were honest in intention, 
and did justice between the ridi waad 
the poor, with an impartiality else^icrs 
little known in Greece : and of tiie vain* 
of this distinction, some notion may be 
formed from the atrocious eases, occurs 
ring in all the olijgarchical rapublics, of 
oppression exercised with certaiti im- 
punity by powerful individuals upon the 
weak. 'Ihe faults of the Athenian go- 
vernment were many and great : but. of 
its superiority to most in Gveece, and of 
the willing acquiescence in it of all 
classes^ there needs no stronger proof 
than this, that from the time of Cleis- 
thenes, till its constitution was neariy 
fallen into decay, no instance occurs of 
a contention by arms within its walls, 
excepting only 'those occasioned in the 
close of the reloponnesian war, by the 
external dangers of the commonwealth, 
and after that war by its temporarf 
subjection to Laeedasmon. 

Ohaptbr rv. 

0/ Greece and iU Colonies, /ram th$ 
first Persian Conquest qf lonin to th^ 
t)efeat of Xerx^" Inpasion of Gre§q^^ 
and the Establishment of Athens iw a 

. Leading State^ 

For a long time, the greatest i>art of 
Asia Minor was subject to the kings of 
Lydia, an extensive region, on the coast 
ot which the Ionian colonies were situ- 
ated. Croosus, the last of the Lydian 
kings, an able and popular, but ambi- 
tious prince, had made tributary the 
Grecian cities of the Asiatic coast, and- 
his power had liecome, to Greece itself, 
an object of fear, as his wealth and splen- 
dour were of wonder. His prosperity 
was not, however, to be lasting. In all 
ages, Asia has been remarkable for the 
sudden growth and rapid decay of mighty 
empires. When the Median monarchy, 
after overrunning most of the interi^ of 
Asia, was now giving way to the rising 
fortunes of the Persians*, Croesus lent Ms 
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aid topy«f th# fiiBinif f^CTiMd iiiin»re4 
the VjengtfUEice of the •OQquerors. Cy-» 
rus» the Pei^i^n chief afid founder of 
the empire, having overeoaie the Medeiy 
marched again«t Croesufy suhdued hui 
kingdom, pivl made him prisoner in 
his capital of Sardis. (B. C. 546.> 
He had before invited the Greeian 
cities to reyolt, but thev refused, and 
now, when they wished to i^ubmit to 
him on the same terms as formerly to 
Croesus, he would listen tp none but the 
Milesians; and sent an army» undev 
Harpagus, a M^e, to reduce the othi^. 
liaxpagus first attacked Phoosea, an 
Ionian town, earlv famed for maritime 
enterprise and skill. When hard press- 
ed, tb^ .Phocaeans feigned to listen to 
proposals of surrender, tind took advan- 
tage of n ^usp^sion of arms to embarli 
their hpuseholds, and quit the eity^ 
ilayix^ sought in vain for a settlemMit 
among the OrecisQ isles, they resolved 
to sail for Corsioa, where th^ had alt 
ready a colony estabhshed. But first det 
siring revenge on the authors of their ci^ 
lamity,they surprised and slaughtered the 
Persian garrison of Phooae^ ; then sailed 
for Corsica, having called down einrsea 
on any of their, number who slK>ukl stay 
behind, and sworn thsit they never would 
return, till a lump of iron, which theji 
east into the sea, snpuld appear upon the 
surface. • More than half, notwithstand'* 
ing. returned, unable to Uve out of thov 
native land. The rest arrived in CtHrsiea* 
and dwelt there for five years ; till, by 
their piracies provoking an united attaeb 
from the Carthaginians and Tuscans^ 
though victorious, tb^ tuH^red such a 
loss m ships and men, that they were 
again obhged to quit their dwellingiL 
The larger part went to Gaul and thm 
founded Massilia, now Marseilles, which* 
with the advantage of an.exedlent hart 
hour for the vessels of that age, became 
a rieh and powerful commonwealth, and 
extended its dominion widely on the 
Gallic coast, and even to some flaoea oq 
that of Spain. 

The Teiana hdng next attacked, M» 
bwed the example of Phoc8sa> and, 8ad# 
ing to Thrace, founded there Abdera* 
Ihe other cities, finding that their walle 
would not enable them to hoM out singly^ 
naelved together to risk a battle. Beiiif 
de&ated^they submitted to the eeBi)uerei 
en bis 0¥m tenaa. The islands ramaiaeil 
free» as the Persians had no navy.. Har« 
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Asialfinor, 

Meanwhile, Cynia eenqueiicl Babyio«v 
which having done, he a^^M himalft 
with abiUty equal to his mditaiy ganiui^ 
to Older the govenuBeai oC hia vait em« 
pire, and unite it, aa fur as poaaible, into 
onti On hia death* hewaa annaaaiat 
bv hia aon Carabyaea, who ee »mM Bfi < 
£j9pt, and died therein theel^th yaa« 
efSui re^n, while Tainljr attenq^ting ft«# 
theraoquwitiooainAtea; hot p^tba^ 
fore he had oven proof tluil hia nalwal 
Tioleiiee of cuiaraeter had ben laateMi 
by dcapotia power into aetnal mariweaa, 
After a short poriod of confiiaioBt thi 
throne waa oeeupied l^ Darma, theaoai 
of Hyataspea, a monarch whoae attantiflv 
waa principally turned to improva iha 
internal adminislration, and lacleaae thi 
revenues of the empire. But theogll 
not by iadinatkm a warrior, it waaneoetf 
sary for Darius to find an enemy aganal 
whom he might employ the turfiulent 
apirit of the military portion of hia aub« 
jects, thus avoiding the contempt whidw 
m Asia, haa ahrays been the lot of un« 
warlike aovereigna. Under pretenee efna^ 
venipnganiBTaaion madeannadi^ fearj 
hetoe, he turned hia arms agniaat the 
bariMnana of Seythia, a vride waste )rdt 
non, including with Tarlarr* most of 
flie present empire of Russia, ge aro aae ^ 
the HeUespont, and advaaeed aloeigtht 
weatem coaat of the Suxine aea, raeerrw 
ing the submisaion of all the aatiima m 
hia way, till he paaaedthe Danube, nd 
entered Scythia. The Scythiana hart 
neither towns ner cultivated fieUa, bat 
lived like the nsodem Tartara, in rnmnm 
able eampa, upon the vaSk and flerii of 
their numeroua herds. Having nothinft 
therefine, which it was nesjeiaary G| 
defisud, they retreated before him, avoid* 
ing a battle, to which it was impoaaiblo 
to foree them, being entirely cavalry. In 
a wikiemeaa, and ht from all aappfiee» 
the mmv suffered severely fima want} 
it waa obliged to r^reat, and ita refreal 
waa harassed by a superior eavalnr ; and 
it waa not wi wnt greet leaa aacl hard« 
alnp that it reached the Danube. Bnl 
though Scythia waa not aubdaed, th« 
bouids ef the empire were widened by the 
anbmissimi of Thraee and Macedonia i 
and the expedition seems, on the wholly 
lo have inereaaod the power of Dariuei 
and his raputastiun with hia aubJeeU. ' 
. "Rw uaualpdiev of Persia towardatho 
Greeton dtiea ef i» empire, waa ia eaek 
toaei vpoMollheeittieaeMxhii^ ev 
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tyrant, whose interest was then to keep 
liiS'i^ m obediefice^td the king^on 
whom he de|>ended for the maintenaiioe 
of his authority. Histiseus, the tyrant of 
MUetas-, was mgh in favour with Darius, 
tfnd had obteined, as a reward for service 
done in the Scytluan ex|>edition, the grant 
of a : territoiy on the river Strymon, in 
Thrace; a very-eli^ble situation for a 
Grecian colony, as it abounded with ship 
timber, and had silver mines. Miletus, 
ip^ch he governed, was the richest and 
most populous city of Ionia ; and it was 
i^resented to Darius that, by means of 
his new. colony, so favourably situated to 
gain both wealth and maritime power, 
he m^ht be able to revolt, anu unite 
against Persia the whole naval force of 
the Asiatic Greeks. To prevent this 
danger^'itvwas. pretended that the king 
had need of his advice and assistance at 
Susa, his capital; and- thither he went; 
while the government of Miletus was 
committed to his kinsman Aristagoras. . 
« About this time, there was a contest 
of factions in the rich and populous 
i^and. of Naxos, and the democrati- 
eal party being victorious, many of the 
wea&hiest men were expelled. These ap- 
plied to Aristagoras for aid, which he 
was inclined to grant, as knowing thatj 
if he restored them, he would be able, 
throu^ them, to govern Naxos. .His 
own force, he said, was unequal to the 
enterprise ; but he had influence with 
the satrap of the ))rovince, Artaphemes; 
thebrother of Darius, and with i£e power 
whbh he commanded, their restoration 
vrovQd be easy, t The exiles consented, 
tffid Artaphemes approving the proposal; 
&.fleet was. ec^uipped of 200 galWs, with 
a land force .m proportion ; and M^^- 
bates, a Persian of the royal blood, was 
joined with Aristagoras in the command. 
A report was spread that .the fleet was 
intended for the Hellespont; but the 
commanders having quarrelled, Mega- 
bates betrayed to the Naxians its real 
destination, and they were found prqiared 
for defence. After a fruitless sie^e of four 
months, th^ armament quitted me island, 
having, consumed the sums allowed by 
Artaphemes, and much of the private 
foi-time of Aristagoras. 
, Aristagoras, sure of the enmity of 
Megabatea, and justly fearing the re- 
sentment of Artaphemes for the failure 
of his promises, now expected the loss of 
his government, as the least evil which 
could ensue* He had already conceived 
the idea of revolt, when a messenger 
coming kom HisUseos cooirmed m 



wavuring resolution. That eliMf yirns 
uneasy in his detention at Susa., which 
he now began to see was meant to be 
perpetual, and he resolved on tlie dan- 
gerous measure of exciting a revolt 
among the Gredcs of Asia, m tlie liope 
that he would certainly be s«it to quell 
it, and might thus return to \Ciletus. 
Ariistagoras assembled his friends, and 
laid before them his own sentiments, and 
the messa^ of Histiseus ; and having' ob- 
tained |theu- approbation, he proceeded 
to call an assembly of the peo^e, in i^hich 
he resigned the tyranny, and proclaim- 
ed the re-estabhshment of democracy. 
The armament from Naxos was en- 
camped at Myus; under the command 
mostly of the tyrants of the several cities. 
The commanders were suddenly arrested 
by a Milesian commissioner, sent for 
that purpose, and were given up to the 
people of their respective cities. Most of 
them were banished, but Goes, the ty- 
rant of Mitylene, was put to death. De- 
mocracy was everywhere established, 
and all Ionia and ifiolis engaged in the 
revolt (B. C. 600). 

Meanwhile, Aristagoras went to ask 
assistance from Greece, and first from 
Lacedsemon. But the cautious elder- 
hood who directed that city refusing to 
engage in a war so distant and danger- 
ous, he next applied to Athens, vrliere he 
arrived at the moment when the haughty 
command of Artaphemes, to restore the 
tyranny of Hippias, had filled the <»ti^ 
zens with anger and alarm. Miletus, 
and many others of the endangered 
cities, were colonies of Athens ; and 
anxiety for their fate united with resent- 
ment and with the lavish promises of 
Aristagoras, to induce the Atheniacna to 
grant his request Twenty ships were 
voted to assist the lonians, and they ar- 
rived at Miletus with five besides, from 
the Eretnans of Euboea. The combined 
fleet sailed to Ephesus, and the forces 
debaxidng, marched to Sardis, a distance 
of about sixty miles. Artaphemes was 
taken by surprise, and fled into the 
castle, and the Greeks, entering the town 
unopposed, fell to plunder. But a house 
being set on fire, the flame spread ra* 
pidly through a town mostly built of 
timber and reeds. The inhabitants were 
drivea by the conflagration to assemble 
in the market, and in the bed of the tor- 
rent Pactolns, which nin through it, m 
such numbers^ that tJiey found tliem- 
seWcs strong enough for defence ; and 
the Greeks retiring; to mount Tmolus, at 
night pursued their retreat towaj^s their 
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sHim. iPo avenge theinfuit, iroqfm w^ 
oollected irom the greater part of Asia 
^^Ainor, and the. Persian. anny, following 
tHe enemy, found him under the walls of 
ISpliesua. A hattle ensued, in which the 
Grreeksw»% entirely defeated, with the 
loss of many of the i»ineipal commands 
ers» and the dispersion of the army. 
Xlie Athenians now recalled th^ ships, 
and refused any further part in the war. 
The lonians pursued the waf by sea, 
And, sending thither a fteet, engaged in 
their sdliance Byzantium, and the other 
towns about the Propontis ; and thence 
gcMng' southward, the fleet was no less 
svicoessful with the cities of Caria. At 
the same time Onesilus, king of Salamis, 
in Cyprus, had persuaded all .that island 
to revolt from Persia, except the city of 
Amathus, which he besieged. Being 
informed that a Persian force was coming 
against him, he sent to ask assistance 
from the lonians. They sent their fleet, 
but it did not arrive till the hostile army 
had been landed. Two battles followed 
on the same day — by land between the Cy- 
prians and Persians, and by sea between 
the Ionian fleet and that of the Phoeni- 
cians, who were subject to Persia, and 
chieifly composed its naval ppwer. The 
lonians were victorious ; but by land the 
Cyprians were defeated, and Onesilus 
slain, and the island was quite reduced tp 
subjection. Meantime Ionia and iSolis 
were overrun by the superior land force of 
the enemy. One Persian army, after two 
great victories, was surprised in a defile, 
and destroyed by the Caiians ; but the 
other divisions were more successful, 
and after reducing most of ^olis, with 
the important town of Cuma, and taking 
Clasomente in Ionia, Artajjhemes con- 
centrated his forces, to besiege Miletus. 
Aristagoras, now despairing .of success, 
and knowing himself marked, for ven- 
geance by the Persians, resolved to quit 
me city, and sailed to Myrcinus, the 
colonjT of HistisBUs. Here he was killed, 
in besieging a Thracian town. 

Histiseus had been dismissed {rom< 
Susa, and sent to Sardis to assist in 
quelling the revolt ; but finding himself 
suspected, he fled into Ionia, and passed 
to Chios. The Milesians refused to re- 
ceive him, but he found friends in Les- 
bos and at Byzantium, from which places 
he exercised piracy, both against Greeks 
and Persians. At length, in a descent 
on Asia, he was taken, and being sent 
to Sardis, was there crucified. 

Miletv^s was besieged by land and sea, 
andthePanioniaa assembly being con- 



T^^, determined t^ make no at 
by laiul, buti collecting all the sh 
thcv confederacy, to hazard a sea- 
The assembled fleet was of 353 tnr 
long sharp-buHt jgaUeys, carrying 
nearly 200 men. The numbor of th 
tile ships is stated at 600,- t)eing ci 
Phoenician, but vpartly -also Cy 
Cilician, and Egyptian. The Ci 
^)pear to have been already uneq 
for skill and boldness in naval si 
and, with all their superior numbei 
Persian leaders, feared a battle, 
had with them many Grecian tyraii 
pelled at the beginmng of the revd I 
through them, they secretly offei 
each squadron promises of unpuii 
they would desert the common, i 
and threats of utter destruction t : 
cities if they refused. , The rest 
firm, but the Samian commandei i 
couraged. by the discnder of the! i 
fleet, and the vast resources < 
enemy, were prevailed on to ci 
When . the battle was* bewnin^ , 
gave the signal of flight. Elever 
out of sixty disobeyed, and stoo I 
ground, in reward for which the : 
of the captains, were afterwards re i 
on a pillar by their commonwealtl i 
rest fled, and were followed by 
others. The Chian squadron « 
ships fought gallantly against ai 
whelming force, but the battle wi i 
coverably lost. Dionysius, the 
csean commander, had but three 
so small was the remnant of thai 
With these he took three vessel) 
the enemy, and^ when the fight w : 
returned no more to Phocsea, but, i 
to the coast of Phoenicia, made } 
many merchant-ships, and thenc i 
ceeded to Sicily, whence issuing, h 
dered the Carthaginians and Tus ; 

The Persians now pressed the t 
Miletus, and took if by assault in tl i 
year of the war. Most of the me i 
killed : the rest, with the women ai ; 
dren, were led to Susa, and prese i 
Darius, who settled them at Ampe i 
Tigris, near where that river falls i 
Persian Gulf. The rich vale of '. I 
was divided among the Persians, 
the tyrant of Samos, was restore 
government ; but the Samian : 
had not approved the treachery ( 
admirals, and a large propon 
them emigrated to Sicily. The i 
Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos^ sul : 
at the approach of thp Persian fl( i 
;at the same time the army pr( i 
against the lotiian towns. 
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IblfiBed! tbe hand§om«st boys were 
mtAe eunnehs • the most beatititul girls 
carried lui slates to the king; the towns, 
With the temples, were btimt. The de- 
tlurtatlon was spread to ^e shores of the 
fieilespoiit, of which ^le Persian army 
«avag«d the Asiatic, and theFl]oeideia&^ 
fl^t the European side. After this, the 
Persian government tttmed its attention 
to the internal regulation of the country, 
With a liberality as conspicuous as its 
emdty in avenging the revolt Advising 
KHth deputies assembled from the cities, 
Artaphemes made many useful regula- 
tions to prevent the pjetty warfare so uni- 
versal among the Greeks, and to esta- 
Wish a course of law by which all dis- 
putes between cities were to be deter- 
tkxiaed. At the same time, he appointed 
the tribute from each, which was not 
lieavier than before the war; and the 
tame assessment remained in use long 
*fter. 

^ In the second spring after the reduc- 
tten of Miletus, Artaphemes was re* 
Called, and Mardonius succeeded him, a 
youns; man of high rank, who had lately 
tnamed a dau^ter of Daiius. He 
brought with him a large army and pow« 
arful fleet, aVowedly to punish Athens 
find Eretria for the burning of Sardis. 
1*0 acouire popularity amonsthe lonians 
und Aolians, and gain their willing 
lervice, he deposed all the tyrants, and 
established democracy in the Grecian 
titles : a measure very opposite to the 
usual policy of Persia. Having received 
from them a considerable reinforcement, 
he crossed th6 Hellespont. Thrace was 
Sdready subject to the Persians, excepting 
'^Some nordes of savage mountaineers ; 
aitd Macedonia had formerly^ submitted 
to deliver earth and water, and now. 
When tribute was demanded, did not 
Venture to refuse. But the fleet, in 
doubling the promontory of Athos, lost, 
by a storm, 300 ships, and above 20,000 
inen ; and the army suffered much by a 
&ght attack from the BiygianThracians, 
in which Mardoniushimself was wound- 
ed. The Brygians were attacked and 
subdued ; but the season was then so 
Ut advanced, and the fleet so shattered, 
that it was tiiought best to return, and 
winter in Asia. 

Tbe foUowbg year heralds were sent 
into Greece, to demand of eveiy city 
«arth and water in token of subjection. 
Many towns on the continent obeyed, 
and most of the islands. The AthemanS 
and tacedtfemoniaas indignantfyrefiised» 



and disgraced fliefr reftisal wi& a emel 
-violation of the law of nations • the he- 
ralds being, at one place, thrown into a 
cavern, in the other into a well, and told 
there to fake their earth and water. 
Among the cities which submitted were 
Thebes and JE^tL ^gina was an 
mncksat enemy ot Athens, and the Athe- 
nians immediately sent minivers. to 
Sparta, to accuse the iSginetans *of 
•treason to Greece. Lacedsmon had re- 
cently been at bitter enmity with Athens, 
but, in the common danger, it was re* 
joiced to And that city disposed to unite 
with it in vigorous defence. Cleomenes, 
with his usual violence, went himsdf to 
/Egina, for the purpose of seizing the 
principal authors of the submission. He 
was opposed and prevented, but not 
without a remarkable acknowledgment 
•of the authority of Lacedsemon, since it 
was answered that the ^ginetans would 
have obeyed, if they had been assured 
that he was properly authorised by his 
commonwealth. 

During the absence of Cleomcnes, his 
colleague, Demaratus, having long been 
at variance with Mm, endeavoured to 
excite the leading men against him. 
There were circumstances attending the 
birth of Demaratus, which threw sus- 
picion on his legitimacy, and Cleomenes 
'encouraged and supported Leotychides, 
tiie next in succession, in claiming the 
crown; the question was referred to 
the Delphian oracle, and Cleomenes 
bribed the Pvthia to declare his rival 
illegitimate. Demaratus was deposed, 
and soon after fled into Persia. Leoty- 
chides being appointed in his place, ac- 
cpmpanied Cleomenes to JEgm% and 
that state submitting to then- authority,' 
ten of the principsJ men were sent to 
Athens as pledges of its fidelity to the 
common cause. 

Cleomenes afterwards leading an army 
against the Arg^ans, surprised and 
routed them with great slaughter 
Many took refuge in a sacred grove sur- 
rounding a temple, which, as such 
ffroves were highly venerated, Cleomenes 
Hesitated to profane. £nticing out about 
fifty successively, by the promise of ran- 
som, he put them to the sword, and 
when the rest, discovering his treachery, 
refused to come out, he then fired the 
grove, and burnt them all. In the battle 
and massacre, so large a portion of theAr- 
gian people perished, that the slaves,over- 
powering the remainder, governed the 
city, till at length, the.sons of those who 
had been slton growing up to manhood. 
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ili«y w<M expellMl from Aijgos, but 
mainUiiied themstlyes awhile in Tiryns. 
Oleomenes, it was thought, might have 
taken Argos, but- his caprice led him 
another way. Dismissinfi^ the rest of his 
anny, he went with a chosen escort to 
saenfice in the temple of Juno, near 
Mycense. The high priest remonstrating 
that such an intrusion was unlawful in a 
stranger, Cleomenes caused him to be 
scourged \rjf the Helots, performed the 
sacrifice himself, and returned home. 
Not long after, evidence was nroduced 
of his having corrupted the Pyinia, and, 
in his alarm, he fled into Thessaly ; but, 
thence returning into Peloponnesus, he 
obtained the support of a party in Arca- 
dia, and was tnere exciting war against 
Ins country, when his friends in Lace- 
deamon, regaining the ascendant, recalled 
him to the throne. He did not long enjoy 
H» his habitual extravagance bemg at 
length converted into positive mad- 
ness. He was placed in confinement, 
when obtaining a sword from a Helot 
who guarded mm, he cut himself piece- 
soeaL 

The suicide of Cleomenes was gene- 
rally attributed to divine vengeance for 
some one of his many crimes. By most 
of the Greeks it was ascribed to his 
sacrilegious coUusion with the Pythia; 
hf the Argians to the cruel and treache- 
rous massacre of their fugitives ; but 
more confidently to the burning of the 
sacred grove, the violation of the temple 
of Juno, and the outrage to the priest. 
The Lacedsemonians imputed it to his 
frequent drunkenness ; a vice at Sparta 
rarely seen and highly reprobated. 

The restoration of the u£ginetan 
hostages being agreed to by Lacedaemon, 
was stUi denied by Athens. A war en- 
sued. The oligarchical faction was pre- 
Talent in ^gma, and Nicodromus, a 
leader of the oi)posite party, had been 
eacpelled. Nothing was more common 
bx Greece than for the weaker in civil 
strife to connect themselves with the 
enemies of the state. According to a 
plan concerted with the govemmetit of 
Athens, Nicodromus, with his friends in 
the island, seised on that called the old 
town of .^ina. The Athenians, un- 
equal in naval force to the ^ginetans, 
had borrowed from Corinth twenty 
ships. These came a day too late ; the 
project failed; and Nicodromus, with 
many of his friends, escaped to Attica, 
where, being settled on the promontory 
Suniumt they made continual piredatory 



war upon the iEgmetsas of the 
The prevailing puty took a c 
'venge for the attempt which hi 
made, and 700 citizens at on< 
executed. They were afterwards c 
by the Athenians, first by sea, a 
in a descent on the island. 

While Greece was in the s 
turbulence which has been de 
Persia was again preparing 
conquest, and for the chastisei 
Athens and Eretria. Mardoni 
recalled, and his command given 
taphemes, son of the former 
jomed with Datis, a Median no 
proba.bly more experienced. 1 
the circuitous and dangerous r 
Thrace and Macedonia, it wa 
mined to cross the iGgean, redu 
islands on the way. Naxos, wh 
Persians had before been foiled, i 
attacked; the inhabitants fied 
mountains, and the town, y 
temples, was burnt The other 
submitted, and gave hostages, 
fleet arrivmg at Carystus, in Eul 
CaiTstians refused, but were ol 

Seld by the investment of their c 
e ravage of their land. The E 
were now assailed, who, appl 
Athiens for succour, the 4000 At 
who had been settled on the ten 
Chalcis, were ordered to assis 
But the Eretrians were divided i 
heartened: some were for flyin 
mountains, others were inclined t 
the city; and ^schmes, a p 
citizen, seeing no hope of deter 
vised the Athenians to reserve 
selves for the protection of theij 
country. They crossed into Attii 
Persians formed the siege. For i 
Eretria held out, but on the seve 
betrayed by two of the leading 
.The town, with its temples, wa 
and the inhabitants made slave 
Persians, now masters of Euboea, 
into Attica, and landed, at the suj 
of Hippias, on the nairow plain 
rathon. (B.C. 490.) 

Athens had a commander equ 
emergency, in Miltiades the soi 
mon. His uncle, Mihiades the 
Cypselus, being invited by the 
of the Thracian Chersonese to 1 
it an Athenian colony, which liiig 
hi their defence, had agreed to 
posal, and had been made tyian 
Chersonese. On hin death, as h 
children, his authority passed t< 
phew Stesagoras. He also died, a 
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hope of ftttcceediog* hkn, Miltiades, his 
younger brother, went from Athens to 
the Chersonese. Miltiades had not, like 
Stesagoras,. an interest established during 
tiie life of his predecessor, and the Cher- 
sonese was not by law an hereditary 
•principdity : but by a mixture of fraud 
. and force, Miltiades secured the tyranny, 
and strengthened himself in it by keep- 
ing 1i\Q hundred guards, and by marry- 
ine the daughter of Qlorus, a Thracian 
pnnce. When Darius marched against 
the Sc3rthians, Miltiades submitted to 
him and followed in his train, and was 
left with the other Grecian chiefs of the 
army to guard the bridge of boats by 
which the Persians crossed the Danube. 
.He then proposed to break up the 
bridge, and suffering the king and army 
to perish by the Scythians, to. secure 
Greece and deliver Ionia from the Per- 
sian yoke. His suggestion was rejected, 
not for its treachery, but because Persia 
was to each of the tyrants his surest 
support against the spirit of freedom in 
the peopte; but it has met with ap- 
plauders among Grecian writers, gene- 
rally ardent patriots, but somewhat lax 
moralists. Soon after Miltiades was 
expelled by the Scythians, but recalled 
on their retirement by the people: but 
he knew himself obnoxious to the Per- 
sians, and when on the reconquest of 
Ionia their fleet approached Thrace he 
fled to Athens. The Athenian laws were 
severe against tyrants, even of foreign 
states ; and Miltiades on arriving was 
tried for his life ; but he won the favour 
of the people so far, that he was not 
only acquitted, but appointed one of the 
ten generals who regularly directed the 
armies of the state ; and so conscious 
were his colleagues of his superior abi- 
hty, that four of them made over to him 
their days of chief command. 

The geiierals being equally divided in 
opinion, whether to risk a battle or de- 
fend the city, the decision rested with 
the polemarch Callimachus. Miltiades 
pointed out to him that a siege by so 
powerful an enemy would divide and 
unsettle the minds of the people; that 
whoever had any leaning towards Hip- 
pias would be determined in his favour; 
that others, through despondence, would 



tactics aawdl ai the'GraciaiL Calli- 
machus was persuaded, and the am^ 
marched to. Marathon, where, on his 
own day of command, Miltiades led it 
into action. The Athenians were joined 
by the whole strength of Platssa, a little 
commonwealth of Bceotia, which had 
thrown itself on their protection against 
Thebes, and had ever since been their 
most faithful ally. The combined fon^ 
may have amounted to about 14,000 
heavy-armed troops, with at least an 
equal number of light-armed : the Per- 
sian army is stated at 100,000 men. 

Of the infantry in the invading army, 
the Persians and Sacse only were good 
in close fight, and these were inferior to 
the Greeks in the length of their spears, 
the goodness of their defensive armour, 
and the firmness of their array. The 
rest of the foot were only to be feared 
for their skill in using missiles, but the 
cavalry was numerous and excelleni 
The ground was admirably chosen for 
the Athenians. In the hiUs their heavy 
phalanx would h^ve been unable to keep 
its ranks unbroken and available against 
the archery of Asia ; in a wide plain it 
would have been surrounded by num- 
bers, and harassed without the power of 
retaUatiori by the horse ; but in the nar- 
row plain of Marathon the ground fa- 
voured the movements of the phalanx, 
while its small extent precluded the evo- 
lutions of the hostile cavalry, and obliged 
all to receive the Greeks in front, instead 
of annoying them on the flanks or rear. 
Still, confined as was the space, Mil- 
tiades could only present a front equal 
to that of the enemy by weakening some 
part of his line. He weakened the cen- 
tre and strengthened the wings, and then, 
to leave as little opportunity of action as 
possible to the enemy's horse and ar- 
chery, he ordered the troops to advance 
running, and engage at once in close 
fight. The conflict was obstinate. The 
Persian's and Saca, who were in the 
centre, broke the weak centre of the 
Athenians, and pursued it up the coun- 
try ; but the rest were routed by the 
Athenians of the wings, who being im- 
mediately recalled from pursuit, and led 
against the conquering Persians, defeated 
them, and pursued them to their ships. 



propose surrender, and makJB their own Seven ships were taken on the shore. 



peace by betraying tlie city ; but that, 
while all were yet united and hopeful, 
they might win a battle, an assurance 
which Miltiades was the better able to 
give, being acquainted with the Persian 



and the invaders lost 6400 men, the 
Athenians and Plataeans only 1 92, among 
whom, however, was the polemarch 
Callimachus, with many other eminent 
officers. 
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The Pa^an anny cm its embairkation 
sailed immediately towards Athens, 
hopin&c to surprise it during the absence 
of its defenders ; but Miltiades guessing 
their design made a hasty march, and 
arrived in the city before the enemy was 
in sight. The invaders now returned to 
Asia, carrying with them their Eretrian 
prisoners, who were sent to Susa. Da- 
rius had borne them bitter enmity for the 
burning of Sardis; but when he had 
them at his mercy he treated them with 
considerable humanity. According to a 
favourite practice of his, he established 
them as a colony on an estate of his own, 
where they were long after distinguish- 
able l>y their Grecian speech. 

The Athenians on the fall of Eretria 
had applied to Lacedaemon for aid, which 
the senate promised, but alleged a super- 
stition which prevented its being sent 
till after the full moon. They then dis- 
patched 2000 men, who marched with 
such haste to atone for the apparent 
slackness of their commonwealth, that 
they arrived in Attica on the third day. 
They were nevertheless too late for the 
battle, but they went to Marathon to see 
the dead, and departed giving due praise 
to the Athenians, as the first to stop the 
victories of PersisL Herodotus remarks 
that " the Athenians first of the Greeks 
advanced running on their enemies, and 
first endured the sight of the Median 
dress and the men who wore it ; for hi- 
therto the very name of the Medes had 
been a terror to Greece.'* 

Miltiades now rose to the utmost 
height of popularity and influence, inso- 
much that when he requested a fleet of 
seventy ships without declaring how he 
meant to employ them, but merely pro- 
mising that he would bring great riches 
to Athens, the people readily agreed. 
He led them to the isle of Paros, under 
the pretence of punishing its people for 
their compelled service in the Persian 
fleet, but really to revenge a personal 
injury of his own. He demanded one 
hundred talents as the price of his retreat, 
but the Parians refused, and resisted 
him bravely, and in an attempt to enter 
the town he received a wound, and was 
obliged to withdraw his army. On his 
return he was brought to trial for his 
life by Xanthippus, a man of high con- 
sideration, on account of the failure of 
his promises made to the people. His 
wound disabled him from defending him- 
self, but he was brought into the assem- 
bly on a bed, while his friends defended 
Jiim, principally by recalling his former 



services. The memory of these 
pity for his present condition, pr 
on the people to absolve him frc 
capital charge; but they fined hi 
talents, about 12,000/. He diei 
after by the mortification of his i 
but the fine was paid by Cim 
son. 

The treatment of Miltiades hs 
with little reason alleged as a gr 
stance of popular ingratitude. Ii 
the most blameable act of the At] 
on this occasion is one which c 
be excused by the fervour of thei 
tude — ^the entrusting an armam< 
tirely to the pleasure of a mai 
however eminent as a warrior, se 
have given little proof of probity 
deration. His attack on Paros 
atrocious abuse of public authoril 
gratification of individual reven^ 
it would have been most unJL 
such misconduct should go unpi 
though it is to be feared that the 
resentment was excited less by 
quity committed than by the fa 
the promised riches. "With rej 
the fine, it seems little likely, 
dering the enormous wealth of 
that it could materially injure eit 
or his father ; and it was i 
owing to gratitude and compass 
Miltiades escaped a heavier puni 
which his recent conduct certa 
served. 

Sect III.— Darius's anger 
Athens rose yet higher when he 
the defeat at Marathon. He orde 
made ready a mightier armamer 
conquest of Greece, and for thi 
all Asia was disturbed with 
preparation. But happily fc 
kind, there is generally a limi 
growth of emph*es formed by c 
onpassing which they either fall t 
or at least become feeble thrt 
want of a steady control over th 
provinces. These were to the si 
of Darius a source of weakn< 
commonly than of strength 
though they might swell the roy 
with lukewarm or doubtful a 
they were ever liable to revolt ; ^ 
Persian governors were frequ( 
couraged, by the remoteness an 
tude of their commands, to 
themselves as independent prin( 
than as officers under a comn 
ter. The first symptom that tl 
had reached its greatest heigh 
revolt of Egypt, which happen 
fourth year after the battle of ^ 
s 
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Mid divided the attenthm ^Daiius with 
the purposed eoirauest of Greece. While 
preparing for both objeets, he was di<> 
Teried by the contending olaiins urged 
fo the succession by his eldest son 
Artabazanes, and Xerxes the eldest 
bem to him, after his accession, of Atossa 
the daughter of Cyrus. After some 
delay, he decided in favour of Xerxes ; 
but he dkd before completing his pre- 
parations against either enemy. 

Xerxes succeedii^ Darius, in the se- 
cond year brought Egypt to submission, 
and uien resolved on the invasion of 
Greece. To this he was stimulated by 
M ardonius, and by many Grecian re- 
Ibgees, partieularfy the Peisistratidse. 
Four years passed in preparation, and 
In the fifth he moved towards the Hel- 
lespont, with an army gathered from all 
Asia, between the borders of India and 
(he Mediterranean. A bridge was formed 
of ships across the Hellespont, a difficult 
undertaking, from the breadth of the 
strait and the rapidity of the current ; and 
when this was Inroken l)y a tempest. He- 
fodotus tells us that Xerxes, in the mad- 
ness of absolute power, commanded that 
the workmen should he all slaughtered, 
and the sea scourged for disobedience to 
its lord. Another being made, the army 
passed over, and seven days and seven 
Mights were occupied unceasingly in its 
passage. The foot is stated at 1 ,700,000 
men, the horse at 80,000. Some time 
|)efore, to avoid the dangerous naviga- 
tion round the promontory of Athos, 
where the fleet of Mardomus had been 
mined, a canal had been dug across the 
isthmus which joms that mountain with 
the mainland; a work of which the 
enormous labour and expense appeared 
so far to exceed the utihty, that it was 
thoueht to have been chiefly done as a 
proof and memorial of Xerxes*s power. 
The army advanced, unresisted, uu-ough 
llirace and Macedonia. Every Grecian 
city on its way had been commanded to 
prepare it a meal in the most splendid 
manner, and many towns were almost 
ruined bv the expense. The fleet moved 
along the coast to the Thermaic bay, 
where it was rejoined by the land force ; 
and while the armament paused here, the 
heralds returned, whom Xerxes had sent 
lo demand earth and water from the cities 
of Greece. Of those who gave it, themost 
considerable were the liiessalians, and 
the Thebans, with all the Boeotians, ex- 
cept those of Thespise and Platsea. To 
Athens and Sparta no heralds were sent, 
m account of the murder of those sent 



by Darius. The atonement deiAaiided for 
this crime, hy the religion of the ag^» 
gave occasion to a splendid instance of 
patriotism. Proclamation being made 
m LacedflBmon, that there was need of 
some to die for the commonwealth, Sper- 
thias and Boulis, two noble Spartans, 
oflered themselves as the sacrifice, and 
were defivered to the Persians. Ofl^ers 
were made to them of high preferment, 
if they would enter the royal service, but 
tiiey refiised, and being brought to the 
king, they declared that they came to 

Say the penalty of murder for the Lace- 
semonians. Xerxes replied, that though 
the Lacedsmonians had broken the uni- 
versal law of nations, by murdering he- 
ralds, he would not inutate the cruelty 
he abhorred, nor would he take the lived 
Of two individuals, as a satisfaction for 
tiie national guilt. He accordingly dis- 
missed them, and they returned home. 

Alarm was great among the Grecian 
states which had refused submission. 
The Athenians consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and received a most threatening 
answer. Sending again, to beg for one 
more favourable, they received an am- 
biguous answer; in a part of which 
they were told, that when all else was 
destroyed, the wooden wall might pre- 
serve them. Some interpreted this of 
the Acropolis, which had been anciently 
Surrounded by a palisade; others, of 
Ae navy. A young man, by name 
Themistocles, had recently become a 
leader in Athens. When it was pro-* 
posed to distribute to every citizen ten 
drachmae (a silver coin about ten-pence> 
from the produce of the silver mines at? 
Laureium, Themistocles had prevailed 
on the assembly to reject the proposal, 
and to spend the money in building 
ships for the war with JEgmtL. These 
were now ready, and he urgied his coun- 
trymen to build more, and to rely for 
safety on their naval power ; and the 
adoption of this counsel saved Greece. 
At a meeting of deputies from all the 
cities which had refused submission to 
the invader, a general reconciliation was 
efliected of all quarrels, and particularly 
of that between Athens and iEgina, 
Two embassies were sent, the one to 
invite the concurrence of Argos, which 
was refused, whether from fear or from- 
jealousy of Sparta; the other to Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuse in Sicily, and then 
the greatest Grecian potentate. 

Gelon was of a noble family in Gela, 
a Rhodtian colony in Sicily. He had 
been of the guard of Hippocrates, tyrant 
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€rf€klMi)iOMMilByed mai l f»ii gh bow» 
ing <ati«8; aiidnad gained tha highest 
rank is his aerviee, by ^reat pro^s of 
n^arlike ability. When Hippoerates was 
l^ed in battto, Geloa was left guai^ 
dtan of hk c^dven. While pretend-* 
ing i9 wateh over their interests, ho 
secmred the tyrannjr to himsel£ After 
this, in a party contest m Syraeuse, the 
great landholders being expdled, Gelon 
undertook their restoration. It is pro-i 
bable that he had gained a character 
for equit)^ and moderation, as well as fotf 
ability ; since the people of Syracuse, at 
lus approach, agreed that he should 
SKtUe the difiiBrences between them^ 
selves and thehr opponents, and should 
iiimself beaono diief of Syracuse* 
Henceforth he neglected Gela, and 
lipphed himself entirely to increase the 
more powerful city; and his measures 
for this purpose have, to a modem eye, 
^le appearance of almost incred&le 
Tif^enoe. He transported to Syraeuse 
tiie wbcde population of Camanna, and 
in^xe than half that of Grela ; and having 
tedueed to a surrender the Megarians c» 
Sicily, he made citizens of Syracuse the 
noh and power&dmen who had been 
the authors of the war, while the com-* 
monalty were sold foi slaves, op the er.* 
press condition that tiwy were to be 
carried out of Sicily. Yet they had 
borne him no ill will, and expected 
firom him no evil ; but he seems to have 
been, by temper and policy, adverse to 
democnu^ ; and he probably was un- 
willing to introduce into his city men 
who, adding little to its strength or 
liehes, would yet expect equa£ty as 
dtizens, and who might also bring into 
it the seeds of dissension, through en- 
nuties before existing with their richer 
eountrymen. Such seems the likeliest 
account of his motives ; but the trans* 
action was most unjust and <aruel, and 
forms a deep stain on the memory of a 
chief whose administration was generally 
able, and, at least by policy, beneficent. 
Syracuse, however, prospered greatly 
under him, insomuch Ui&t when the 
ambassadors came to ask succour 
against Persia, he offered 2G0 triremes, 
and a land force of 20,000 heavy armed 
foot, and 2000 horse, besides archers, 
slingers, &c. He required, however, the 
ehief command of the confederate forces, 
but afterwards lowered his demand, and 
offered to take it either by land or sea, 
allowing the other to the Lacedsemo- 
paos. The proposajl was refused, and 
he did not join the league. 



The I HnsMJiali t hid 4t ftn 
willing to join the Grecian aonfc 
provided their tenitosy wck def 
and 10,000 heavy armed foot bei 
into Thessaly were joined by the 
fol eavahry of that province. I 
Grecian commanden, thinking 
selves unable to defend the pas 
back on the southern "districts, i! 
Thessahans not only submitted 
invader, but served him activel;i 
Greeks now chose for defence tl 
row pass of Thermopylse, the < 
krable outlet southward from Tl 
and here were posted rather mc 
5000 regular troops, under the i i 
king Leonidas,the brother of Cle< 
to maintain the passage till tb i 
strength of the different states c 
sent out ; while the combined 
t7] triremes, besides smaller 
was assembled in the neigh 
road of Artemisium in Eabcea. 
attempts were made by the Per 
force the pass ; but th^ were 
repulsed with great slaughter, I 
row space not letting mem p 
their numbors, and exposing the 
out defence or escape to the 
skill and steadiness of the Gre ! 
the irresistible onset of thei 
phalanx. At len^ Xerxes ' 
ei a path by which troops mig] I 
across llie mountains, and sendii i 
a strong detachment to att i 
Greeks in the rear, while his mj 
advanced on their front, he i 
their destruction. It was nov\ 
sible to stop the enemy, and i 
nary character would have th 
useless to sacrifice the lives o1 
and his men, where no immedi i 
tary object worth the loss < 
gained. But Leonidas saw 
greatest danger to Greece wa 
terror occasioned by inequality 
which disposed each state to i 
particular safety by deserting 
'mon cause, or at least to ne 
general defence in order to pr 
Siat of its own territory. i 
was so likely to obviate thij 
enthusiasm which might be e 
a great example of self-devot i 
his resolution to give such an 
was confirmed by an oracle 
that either Sparta or her ki ; 
perish. Dismissing, therefore 
of his army to serve their cou i 
better hope elsewhere, he ret; 
300 Spartans who were with h i 
Thespians, in number 700, pro 
p2 
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whole totte of the little commonwealth, ttoiu i^roving the limians for assis^^ 



declared themselves resolved to share 
his fate ; and he detained the 400 
Thebans against their will, as hostages 
for tiie doubtful faith of their countiy- 
men. The army would probably be 
more than doubled by the light- armed 
slaves and Helots, who, however, were 
of little value as soldiers. With this 
scanty force the Greeks advanced to 
meet the enem^, and fighting like men 
whose only object was to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible, thevmade vast 
slaughter, and had the advantage till 
the Persian detachment came up in their 
rear; they then retreated to a hillock, 
and fonmng on the top, continued the 
struggle ; when their spears were broken 
fighting with their swords, and, if these 
fuled, with their hands and teeth, till 
the Spartans and Thespians were all 
slain to a man. The Thebans had been 
obliged to fight till their companions re- 
treated to the hiUock, but then 1^ev sur<- 
rendered in a body. This is well nigh 
the only occasion on which the petty state 
of Thespise becomes conspicuous in 
historv, whereas Thebes was long great 
and flourishing, and at one time the 
predominant power in Greece ; but all 
the bloodv laurels of Thebes would be 
well excnanged for this one act of 
patriotic devotedness on ^e part of 
Thespiae. 

When the Persian fleet appeared at 
Artemisium, many of the GreeKs, alarm- 
ed at its strength, had been inclined to 
retreat : but the Euboeans, not without 
the aid of bribery, persuaded them to 
remain. Themistocles, the Athenian ad- 
miral, received from the Euboeans 30 
talents, about 7000/., with part of which 
he brought over to his wishes the Lace-* 
daemonian and Corinthian commanders, 
keeping the larger portion to himself. 
Three battles were fought with no deci- 
sive result, but generally in favour of 
the Greeks ; and the Athenians, who had 
at first supplied 127 ships out of 271, 
and afterwards added 53 more, won the 
highest praise in every battle. Besides, 
the fleet of Xerxes, which had before 
suffered severely off Mount Pelion in 
Thessaly, was here again overtaken by 
a storm, which destroyed many vessels. 
But on hearing of the defeat at Thermo- 
pylae, the Grecian fleet was withdrawn, 
and the Persians took unresisted pos- 
session of Euboea. Before leaving the 
island, Themistocles erected stones at 
all the >vatering-places, with inscrip- 



ing the mvaders of their mother coun- 
try, and calling on them either to desert 
the armament, or if that were iini>ossi- 
ble, at least to be slack in their service. 
By this he hoped either to influence 
the conduct of the lonians, or, failing 
in this, at least to make them suspected, 
and thus to take from the enemy the 
effective service of an important part of 
his naval force. 

The Phocians were resolutely hostile 
to Xerxes, chiefly through hatred to 
the Thessalians ; and now the Persian 
armyadvancing through Phocis, with 
the Thessalians for guides, laid waste 
the country with fire and sword, till it 
entered Boeotia, where it was received 
as in a friendly land. A detachment 
was sent against Delphi, chiefly for the 
great wealth contained in the temple. 
Alarmed at its approach, the Delphtans 
consulted the oracle what should be 
done with the sacred treasure, but the 
answer was that they should not move 
it, for the god could protect his own. 
Tliey then sent over their wives and 
children into Achaia, and themselv^ 
took shelter among the heights of Par« 
nassus, and in what was called the Cory- 
cian Cave. The Persians on their ap- 
proach were attacked with a violent storm 
and with rocks rolling down on them, 
and when they were thrown into con* 
stemation, the Delphians sallying forth 
completed their defeat, and pursued them 
with great slaughter towards Boeotia* 
Many prodigies are said to have hap- 
pened ; a report produced, as we may 
suppose, partly by the imagination both 
of the defenders and assailants, excited 
by the reputed sanctity of the place, and 
partly by the arts of the priests employed 
for the encouragement of the one party 
and the intimidation of the other. The 
storm was probably natural, and the 
rolling down of rocks the act of the 
Delphians on the heights. 

The councils of Lacedaemon were di- 
rected by a spirit very different from 
that of Leonidas. Instead of advancing 
to the borders of Boeotia to protect their 
allies, the Peloponnesians were fortify- 
ing the isthmus, in the hope that them- 
selves might thus be preserved, though 
all the rest became a prey to the in- 
vader. If the Athenians had acted in a 
like temper of shorts^hted selfishness, 
all Greece would have been enslaved. 
They had alone repelled a former inva- 
sion, but the present was too powerful^ 
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«nd, unable otherwiae to save ihe city^ 
they would have made a separate peace* 
deprived of the Athenian squadron, 
which was more than half the fleet, the 
Greeks would have been unable to keep 
the sea ; and either the defence of the 
isthmus must have been ^ven up and 
the troops dispersed to their respective 
cities, when there would have been no 
army to oppose the Persians in the 
field ; or else the cities would have been 
successively taken by the fleet of Asia, 
while the best part of the population 
was absent But the Athenians, when 
they found that, in consequence of the 
desertion of their allies, they could not 
preserve their city unless by submission, 
inunediately resolved to abandon it. The 
fleet from Artemisium was assembled at 
Salamis to assist in their removal ; their 
wives, children, and servants were trans- 
ported to Salamis, Troezen, and ^gina, 
while the able-bodied men were mostly 
. serving in the ships ; a few only were left 
behind, principally poor men, who were 
unable to support themselves in a 
foreign state, and some who con- 
ceived the wooden wall in the oracle 
to be spoken of the Acropolis. The 
Persians advanced on Athens, after 
burning Thespiae and Plataea : they en- 
tered the city, but the few Athenians in 
the Acropolis made an obstinate defence, 
rejecting all the offers held out by the 
Peisistratidse to induce their surrender. 
At length, with great difficulty, the citar 
del was taken and burnt, and the de- 
fenders slaughtered. 

This news alarmed the Greeks in 
Salamis so much, that many of the 
commanders were about to make a 
hsistv flight without awaiting the gene- 
ral determination ; and the rest being 
assembled in a council of war, it was 
resolved to retreat to the Isthmus, and 
there expect the enemy. As Themis- 
tocles was returning to his ship, he was 
met by Mnesiphilus, an Athenian officer, 
who, on hearmg the issue of the con- 
ference, exclaimed that Greece was lost 
if such a counsel were adopted ; for 
the allies, if now allowed to retreat, 
could no longer be kept together, but 
would be scattered to their several 
cities. The suggestion falling in with 
the opinion of Themistocles, induced 
him to return to the Spartan £urybiades 
who commanded in chief, and pressing 
on him with many additions the argu- 
ments of Mnesiphilus, he persuaded 
him to call back the council. He now 
lurged the Qonunaoders to remain, both 



tm account of the advantage which the 
narrow Strait of Salamis gave to the 
Oreeks, inferior as well in the speed as in 
the number of their ships ; and also be- 
cause by so doing they would preserve 
Me^ara, Salamis, and ^gina, with the 
Atl&nian women and chilcuren deposited 
in the latter places. When he found them 
still obstinate, he declared that the Aihe* 
nians, if their feelings and interests after 
all they had done were so Uttle re- 
garded, would abandon the armament, 
and taking on board their families 
would se£ a settlement elsewhere. 
This threat prevailed, and it was aereed 
to remain ; but at the approach or the 
enemy the Peloponnesians again were 
eager to depart and provide for the 
defence of their own territories; on 
whieh Themistocles, to prevent the 
mischiefs he foresaw, and partly, also, 
with the double policy which marked his 
character, to secure to himself, in case 
of defeat, an interest with the con- 
querors, sent private information to the 
hostile commanders of the flight which 
was meditated by the Greeks, and ad- 
vised them to guard against it by occu- 
pying both ends of the strait between 
Salamis and the main land. 

Aristeides was an Athenian, of sin- 
gular fame for integrity. He had been 
opposed in politics to Themistocles, 
through whose influence he had been 
condemned to the temporary banishment 
called ostracism, from a Greek word 
signifying a piece of earthenware, on 
which the votes were written on such 
occasions; an infliction imputing no 
crime and conveying no reproach, but 
merely devised as a safeguard to the 
democracy agjainst excessive influence 
or popularity in any citizen, however ac- 
quired. The only source, from which 
a dangerous ascendency could arise to 
Aristeides, was the unbounded reverence 
paid to his virtues ; but this was enough 
to produce his ostracism, when urged on 
a jealous people by his able and unscru- 
pulous opponent. He was now in ^gina, 
and hearing that the Persians were pre- 
paring to fiesetboth ends of the strait of 
Salamis, he made his way to that island, 
and calling out Themistocles from the 
council where the debate on retreat was 
still pending, he told him what had 
taken place. Man}^ of the commanders 
disbelieved his tidings, till they were 
conflrmed by a Tenian ship (from 
Tenos, an island in the ^gean) which 
deserted from the enemy; and since 
flight was impossible, all prepared for 
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battle^ Thetei^oeled had U^i hife 
fiquadrcm ati hnproTed §ystem of tactics. 
•E^ery trireme Was armed with a strong 
iron beak projecting from its stem J 
and its most eflfective attack was to 
strike with its head on the eneipy's 
broadside ; the next to render his vessel 
unmanageable by dashing away sotae of 
■his oars. It had been usual to grappte 
and endeavour to board, so that the ac* 
laon had been decided by the soldiers oA 
the dmk: but Themistocles taught the 
Athenians to depend en the manage^ 
ment of the vessel, and therefore, t6 
lighten it, he diminished its complement 
of soldiers. With the morning the 
Persians advanced in the confidence of 
superior force, and only anxious to 
J)revent the escape of their enemies t 
they had considerably more than 1000 
triremes, while the Greeks had but 378, 
of which 180 were Athenian. Thfe 
whole Persian army, with Xerxes at its 
head, was drawn up on the Attic shore 
to view the engagement 
* The action commenced with the ar- 
Tfival of an -^ginetan galley chased by 
the Persians. The Greeks advanced 
te support it ; but on coming front to 
front with the vast multitude of hostile 
vessels, there was a general movement 
•of fear, and all the captains hung back 
exfeept the Athenian Ameinias, the bro- 
ther of iEjchylus the poet, who was 
himself also distinguished in the battle. 
Ameinias dashed forward and grappled 
"with a Phoenician vessel ; the rest pressed 
on to aid him ; and thus, according to 
the Athenian account, the fight was be- 
gun. The iEginetans, on the other hand, 
said that their ship commenced the en- 
gagement; an assertion, perhaps, not 
really inconsistent with the claim of the 
Athenians, if we suppose that, when the 
-ffiginetan galley was hard pressed, 
Ameinias pushing forward to its rescue 
enabled it to turn on its pursuers. Both 
irtories admitted the wavering of the 
Greeks, and the ^ginetans related a 
marvel as the cause of its removal ; for 
they said that, at the doubthil moment, 
a female figure had appeared in the air, 
and a voice had been heard by all to give 
the word for attack, crying " How long 
for shame wiU ye back your vessels ?" 
The onset of the Greeks was steady and 
orderly, in spite of their passing hesi- 
tation : whereas, in the Asiatic fleet, pre* 
sumption had bred carelessness, and 
carelessness contusion. Notwithstand- 
ing the great disparity of force, the 
Greeks were cotopletely vietotious, mi 



the hofltite'irmaiftent was mtned. OA 
this day, the ^ginetanS were Judged te 
have won the first praise; the Athenians 
the second. (B.C. 480.) 

The destruction of his fleet struck 
Xerxes with dismay, and produced in 
him an eager wish to escape in any 
manher from a campaign which was 
now becoming troublesome and danger- 
ous. Mardonius saw that he would 
gladly listen to any proposal that would 
facilitate his return. He was aware 
that without a fleet the war might pro- 
bably be tedious, in which case the im- 
mense bulk of the present army would 
be only an incumbrance, from the difli- 
Cultj^ of subsisting it Besides, his 
ambition was flattered with the idea of 
becoming the conqueror of Greece, 
while he feared that, if he now returned, 
he might be made answerable for the 
ill success of the expedition he had ad* 
vised. He therefore proposed to Xerxes 
to return into Asia with the body of the 
army, leaving himself with 300,000 of 
the best troops, to complete the con- 
Quest of Gr^ce. Xerxes assented, and 
the army having retired into Boeotia, 
Mardonius made his selection, and then, 
accompanying the king into Thessaly, 
there parted from him, leaving him t^ 

gursue his march towards Asia, white 
imself prepared to winter in Thessaly 
and Macedonia. 

The remnant of the Persian fleet 
having been pursued as far as the island 
Andros, in the -^gean, Themistocles 
proposed to continue the chase, and 
then to sail to the Hellespont and de- 
stroy the bridge ; Eurybiades opposed 
him, on the ground that there was dan- 
ger lest the Persians, being rendered 
desperate, might yet be successful ; and 
the Peloponnesians generally agreeing 
with Eurybiades, the proposal was rei- 
jected. On this, Themistocles per- 
suaded the Athenians, who had been 
most eager for pursuit, to acquiesce ; 
while he took advantage of the incident 
to secure to himself, in case of banish- 
ment, a refuge in Persia, by sending a 
secret messenger to Xerxes, to inform 
him of the plan which had been pro^ 
posed, and to say that Themistocleii, 
through friendship to him, had pro- 
cured its rejection. The fleet then pro- 
ceeded to levy contributions from the 
Grecian islands which had joined in the 
armament of the invader: when The- 
mistocles abused the power resulting to 
him from the large squadron he com- 
manded and' from the general admira^ 
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Hdii f^teik to hit MiHif and serviMs, bf 
exacting Itfge bribes from many of the 
islands, as the price of his influence' 
employed to avert from them the yen- 
^ance of the confederacy. The Per- 
sian fleet, now 300 ^ips strong, with 
the lonians, took its station at Samos, 
to prevent the revolt of Ionia. The 
Greeks returned to iEgina, where, re. 
6eiving ambassadors who solicited their 
assistance to liberate Ionia, they pro- 
deeded as far as Delos, and there stopt» 
themselves being afraid to approach 
nearer to Asia, as the Persians were to 
oome nearer than Samos to Greece. 

Mardonius, when he parted from 
Xerxes, had detached 60,000 men under 
Artabazus, a noble Persian, to protect 
the retreat. Artabazus having attended 
the king as far as the Hellespont, on 
his return undertook the reduction of 
Pallene, a peninsula on the Macedo- 
nian coast, which had revolted on 
learning: the battle of Salamis and the 
retreat of Xerxes. Here the sea having 
retired and left the sands bare for a 
considerable space, he attempted to 
pass over them into the peninsula ; but a 
large proportion of his soldiers perished 
by the sudden return of the waters, and 
he was obliged to lead the remnant 
into Thessaly to Mardonius. 

In the spring, the first important 
measure of Mardonius was an attempt 
to detach the Athenians from the con- 
federacy of which their vigour and pub- 
lic spirit had been hitherto the soul. 
He knew that if he could gain them, 
the Persians would at once recover the 
command of the sea : and having this, 
when every city was liable separately 
to be attacked by the fleet, it was vain 
to think that an army could be held' 
together capable of opposing his own. 
He chose for his ambassador, Alexan- 
der, the king of Macedonia, who was 
previously connected by the bond of 
hospitality with the Athenians ; and em- 
powered him to offer them independ- 
ence and the friendship of the king, 
with the rebuilding of their temples, the 
complete restoration of their territory, 
and the addition of any which they might 
wish to possess. The power of Persia, 
the past sufferings of Athens, the pro- 
bability that it would in any future Per- 
sian invasion be again the first to sufier, 
its experience how little aid was to be 
eicpected from the selfish timidity of its 
Peloponnesian allies, were considera^ 
tions which might probably indine it to 
the aeceptttiiee<^ terras i»efl!dT8ii(ageoiiSk 



The Laeedtttnenieas t6dk fl 
and sent ambassadors to A 
remind that people that thei 
principal cause of the war, t 
them to be true to the liberty 
and to offer, in considerati 
waste already made in the p 
the Athenians, to muntain in 
nestts, while the contest shoulc 
wives and such of their slave 
useless in war. The reply of 
nians was to Alexander ^ fim 
perate refusal ; to the Lacedi 
a declaration that they wou 
the war upon their own resom 
out trespassing on others, toe 
a request that the Laeea 
would be reedy to mardi inl 
to save them from a second 
ttieir city. 

On learning the njeetion c 
posals, Mardonius straigh 
vanced on Athens. The Ath 
mained in the city as lone as t 
to be joined by their aSies; 
Mardonius had arrived in B 
no aid was near, they passed 
Salamis, and left him the ei 
which he occupied, and then s 
senger to Salamis, bearing 
offers which had beenbrough 
ander. Ill used as they had 
Athenians were true to Gre 
only man who ventured to ad 
pliance was Lycidas, a conns 
it is painful to relate that, 8 
people can seldom be rouse 
of heroic and devoted patriot 
out an excitement too violen 
them, when inflamed by a 
of treason, to listen to tne v 
manity, or even of justice, tl 
multitude stoned Lycidas to d 
the women crowded unhide 
house, and inflicted a like 
on his wife and children. ' 
nations was, however, respec 
occasion, and the messenger 
unhurt. Ambassadors wc 
the Lacedaemonians to con 
succours were withheld, to n 
of the offers of Msrdonii 
threaten that the Athenian 
sisted, would provide for 
alone. The Lacedsemoi 
quietly celebrating the Hya< 
of their great annual fesfivi 
the same time were, with the 
ponnesians, completing the 
of the Isthmus. The a 
made their complaint to the 
the answer -was put off fl 
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day. " I cannot tell," says Herodotus, 
" why, on the arrival of Alexander at 
Athens, they were very anxious that 
the Athenians should not join with the 
Mede, but now made no account of it ; 
junless because the Isthmus was now 
fortified, and they thought they had no 
need of the Athenians ; whereas, when 
Alexander came into Attica, the walls 
were unfinished, and they were la- 
bouring in great fear of the Per- 
sians." On the tenth day, however, it 
was suggested to the ephori, that all 
their fortifications would be a vain de- 
fence to Peloponnesus if the enemy had 
the fleet of Athens, to transport his 
army. The hint struck them, and fear 
effected what justice and honour ought 
to have done: 5000 iSpartans were de- 
spatched that night, and when, on the 
following morning, the ambassadors 
came to make their last indignant re- 
monstrance, they were told that the 
succours were already on their march. 

Mardonius being informed by the 
Argians, who were secretly in his in- 
terest, that the Lacedaemonians were iii 
motion, withdrew his army into Boeotia, 
for the sake of engaging near the friendly 
city of Thebes, and in a more level 
country, and therefore more favourable 
to his cavalry. Before leaving Athens, 
he burnt and demohshed what remained 
of the city. The Athenians crossed 
from Salamis, and the confederate army 
teing assembled at Eleusis, advanced 
to Erythi'se, on the border of Boeotia, 
where it took up a position on the roots 
of mount Cithaeron. The heavy- armed 
troops of the Grecian army amounted 
to 38,000, of whom the Lacedaemonians 
contributed 1 0,000. Of these 5000 were 
Spartans, from the city, each of whom 
was attended by seven light-armed He- 
lots. In the rest of the army it is com- 
puted that to each heavy- armed soldier 
there was one light- armed attendant. 
Besides, there were 1800 light-armed 
Thespians, the remaining strength of 
that little state, all its heavy-armed 
troops having fallen at Thermopylae, 
and those who remained being probably 
the poorer citizens, who were unable to 
purchase the full armour, or to main- 
tain themselves in distant warfare. 
"With these the entire numbers were 
nearly 110,000. The army was led by 
Pausanias, the Spartan commander, 
who was cousin and guardian to the 
minor king Pleistarchus, the son of 
Leonidas. The Athenian force of 8000 
heavy-armed was led by Aristeides, 



Mardonins's anny consisted of 300,000 
Asiatics and about 50,000 Greeks. 

The first attack was made by the Per- 
sian cav^ry, who continually riding uj> 
in small parties, discharged their arrows 
and retired, annoying the Greeks with- 
out any retaliation. The Megariana 
being placed in the most exposed part 
of the hne, sent to Pausanias to say 
that they could no longer maintain their 
ground, and a picked band of 300 Athe- 
nians volunteered to relieve them. They 
took with them some archers, a service 
which the Athenians cultivated with an 
attention and success unusual in Greece ; 
and soon after their arrival, Masistius, 
the general of the Persian cavalry, his 
horse being wounded with an arrow, 
was dismounted and killed. All the 
horse now making a desperate charge 
forced back the 300, till the rest coming 
up to support the Athenians, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The 
army was encouraged by this success, 
but its present position was inconve- 
nient, particularly for want of water, 
and it was resolved to move into the 
territory of Plataea. A dispute arose be- 
tween the Athenians and the Tegeans, 
for the post of honour at the extremity 
of the left wing ; but it was prevented 
firom proceeding to extremity by the 
wise moderation of the Athenian com- 
manders, who still maintaining their 
claim of right, professed themselves 
willing, nevertheless, to take their place 
wherever the Lacedaemonians might 
appoint. The Lacedaemonians decided 
in their favour, placing them at the ex- 
tremity of the left wing, and the Tegeans 
in the right, next to themselves. 

Mardonius now drew up his army 
according to 4he advice of the Thebans, 
opposing the Persians to the Lacedae- 
monians and Tegeans, the Boeotians and 
other Greeks in his service to the Athe- 
nians, and to the other bodies that oc- 
cupied the centre, the Medes and the 
rest of the Asiatics. The soothsayers 
on each side predicted success to the 
party which received the attack ; in 
compliance probably with the policy of 
the commanders, each of whom being 
posted on ground advantageous to.him- 
self, was unwilling to leave it and enter 
on that which had been chosen by his 
adversary. Ten days were spent in in- 
action, except that the Persian horse 
were harassing the Greeks, and, latterly, 
intercepting their convoys ; but on the 
eleventh, Mardonius growing impatient^ 
called a pouncil of war, and resolved, 
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against the opimon~^ of ArUbaius, to 
attack the Greeks on the following day. 
^he same night, Alexander the Mace- 
donian, riding alone and secretly to the' 
Athenian encampment, asked to speak 
io the commanders, and gave them no- 
tice of the resolution taken. 

Pausanias being informed of this by 
the Athenian eenerals, proposed a 
change in the order of battle, by which 
the Athenians should be opposed to the 
Persians, of whose mode of .fighting 
jbhey alone had experience, while in their 
place the Lacedaemonians should act 
against the Boeotians and other Grecian 
auxiliaries. The Athenians readily con- 
sented, and the troops began to move 
while the mom was breaking ; but Mar- 
donius made a counter-movement of 
his Greek and Persian troops, and the 
Lacedemonians desisted from their 
purpose when they saw that it was 
Known. Mardonius sent a herald to 
reproach tliem with their fear, and then 
commenced, the action with his horse, 
vrho harassed the Greeks severely, and 
filled up the spring firom wluch their 
water had been supplied. The Greeks 
now sufiered both firom the attacks of 
the cavalry, and from the want of 
water and rood, their convoys being cut 
off: and it was resolved to proceed at 
night to a position nearer Flatsea, .where 
water abounded, and the ground was 
less favourable to horse. Accordingly 
in the ni^ht the army was moved, but 
the Greeks of the centre had been so 
disheartened by the attacks of the ca- 
valry, that instead of taking up the 
appointed position, they fled to the city 
of Platsa. There remained on the one 
wing the Lacedaemonians ( 1 0,000 heavv- 
iarmed), and the Tegeans (1 500) ; on the 
other the Athenians (8000), with the 
Plataeans (600), who always accompa- 
nied them, and who had carried their 
zeal so far that, though an inland people, 
they helped to man the Athenian ships 
at Artemisium. Including the light- 
armed, those who stood their ground 
were, of the Lacedaemonians and Te- 
geans 53,000, of the Athenians and 
Plataeans about 1 7,200. The march of 
the Lacedaemonians and Tegeans was 
delayed by the obstinacy of Amompha- 
retus, a Spartan officer, who viewing 
the intended movement as a flight, long 
refused to join in it. The day was 
dawning, and the Lacedaemonians, 
through fear of the horse, proceeded 
over me roots of Cithaeron. The Athe- 
vmsp who had waited for the move* 



ment of their aOiefl, went hf ^ 
Mardonius, on seeing the 6re 
seemed, retreating, was filled 
ultation, and immediately led 
sians after them, while the othei 
followed tumultuously, thinkin 
won. The Lacedaemonians, o 
proach of the cavalry, sent to 1 
nians for assistance, begging 
they were unable to come, th 
at least send the archers ; but 
nians, when preparing to coi 
the summons, were prevente< 
attack of the Greeks in the 
service. 

The battle was now joined 
sides. The Persians fought \ 
bravery ; but neither bravery 
supieriority in numbers could co 
their inferiority in arms and ( 
and they were at length defc 
great slaughter, Mardonius bei 
The other Asiatics fled imi 
when they saw the Persian 
Of the Grecian auxiliaries, o 
the Athenians, many were sla 
exertions as not being hear 
cause ; but the Boeotians, wl 
the strongest body, were zealoi 
success of Mardonius, and th 
long and hard before they 
feated. The Boeotians fled 
Thebes, the Asiatics to their ei 
camp, their flight bein^ in soi 
protected by the Asiatic and 
cavalry. On hearing that th< 
were victorious, the Greeks of 
returned in haste and disord 
field, and the Megarians ai 
sians going by the plain wen 
and broken with considerabl 
some Theban horse. 
, The fugitives who escapee 
camp were in time to close 
and man the walls against thi 
monians and T^eans ; and t 
ants being unskilled in the 
fortifications, they made a 
defence till the arrival of the J 
who went about the workmor 
and soon gained entrance, 
sions of the Greeks were a 
the utmost by long distress ai 
and no mercy was showii 
300,000 men who were left i 
donius, 40,000 had been led 
field by Artabazus when it fii 
evident that the Persians w 
the battle ; but of the othen 
are said to have survived the 
the subsequent massacre. 
revolts from such sweeping i 
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«<r«tt KmiM its etultntkni mk tkwingf 
ftie ddiverance of a great people from 
unprincipled aacgression. It were indeed 
to be wished that an outraged nation 
would remember mercy in the moment 
of vengeance, and refrain from need- 
lessly visiting on the miserable tools of 
despotism the crimes of then* employers^ 
But though such magnanimous huma-* 
nity may be sometimes taught by reason 
aihd religion to an individual, it can 
never be expected from a body of men, 
and least of all from men flushed with 
victory, and burning with all the fierce 
passions necessarily engendered in a 
Woody struggle for life or death, how- 
ever just and holy tiie motive of the frajr. 
Few victories are free from the stain 
bf unnecessary bloodshed, even when 
Won by mere professional soldiers, un- 
provoked by personal wrongs, and care- 
less of the quarrel in which it pleases 
their rulers to employ them. The Atiie- 
nians were men whose houses had been 
burnt, and whose families had suffered 
all the evils of a sudden emigration, 
while any who remained behind were 
undistinguishingly slaughtered. The 
other Greeks, if they had not endured it, 
had lived in fear of the like treatment at 
the hands of enemies whose warfare was 
habitually merciless. Assuredly, there- 
fore, it is not a subject of wonder, or of 
harsh and unmitigated reproach, if the 
cruelties of the Persian soldiery were 
retaliated in kind. 

Artabazus arrived in safety at By- 
zantium* on the Bosporus, whence he 
passed into Asia ; but not without many 
of his followers being cut off by the 
TTiracians, and many dropping on the 
way through fatigue and hunger. Mean- 
while the army of the Grecian con- 
federacy marched against Thebes, and 
compelled that city to purchase its 
safety by delivering up the principal 
authors of its defection from the com^ 
mon cause, who were sent to Corinth by 
Pausanias, and there put to death. 

Another battle was fou^t in Asia 
on the same day with that of Platsea. 
Tlie Samians, without the knowledge of 
their tyrant or the Persians, had sent 
messengers to invite the Grecian fleet 
at Delos to pass over to Ionia, assuring 
the commanders of their superiority to 
the Persian force in those seas, and of 
the disposition of the lonians to revolt. 
The Greeks complied ; and on their ap- 
proach the Persian leaders, feeling them^ 
selves too weak for a sea-fight, sent away 
♦ i^yzantium, the modem Constantinople, 
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others to the promontory of Myoale, 
near Miletus, where the land army -ww^tts 
eneamped, drew them upon the beacli , &n 
easy thing with the light vessels used in 
ancient war, and surrounded them writb. 
a rampart. The chief commander ofTtbe 
Greeks was Leotychides, a Spartan of 
one of the royal houses. On arriving, lie 
repeated, with a similar double purpose, 
the stratagem of Themistocles at Arte- 
misium. Sailing along the shore lie 
made proclamation by a herald to tlie 
lonians, Indding them remember ttia:i 
the Greeks were fighting for tlieir liberty. 
The Persians were alreadv jealous of tlie 
Samians, because thev nad ransomeci 
and sent home some Athenian prisoners : 
and their suspicions being strengthened! 
and made more general by the procla- 
mation, they disarmed the Samians, an<i 
sent the Milesians to guard the passes, 
under pretence of profiting by their 
knowledge of the country, but reaJlyto 
remove them from the camp. The 
Athenians advancing along the beach 
commenced the action, foUowed by the 
Corinthians, Troezenians, and Sicyoni- 
ans. After some hard fighting they 
drove the enemy to his entrenchments, 
and then forced the indosure, on which 
the mass of the army fled, the Persians 
only still resisting. It was not till now 
that the Lacedsemonians came up, hav- 
ing been impeded by steep and broken 
ground. On seeing the Greeks prevail- 
hig, the Samians, though unarmed, did 
what they could in their favour, and the 
other lonians followed their example, 
and sided with the Greeks. The Mile- 
sians, who had been sent to guard the 
passes by the Persians, turned against 
them and slaughtered the fugitives. All 
Ionia now revolted. The fleet proceeded 
to Samos, where a consultation was 
held on the fate of that countiy. It 
could not protect itself unassisted, and 
its defence was a burden the Greeks were 
loth to support. The Peloponnesians 
proposed to remove the inhabitants, and 
settle them on the lands of those states 
that had joined the common enemy: but 
the Athenians were averse to the deso- 
lation of Ionia, and jealous of the inter- 
ference of others with their colonies ; and 
when they urged the reception of the 
lonians into the confederacy, the Pelo- 
ponnesians gave wa}^, and the Samians, 
Chians, and other islanders who had 
joined the fleet, were admitted. 

The fleet now sailed to the Hellespont 
to destroy lire bridge, but found it 



broken i onwhlfiih LedQffMlssvMhDid 
Pelopomiesians returned home, whil4 
the Athenians remained and formed the 
diege of Sestos on the Hellespont, where 
the Persians from all the other towhs of 
the Chersonese had collected. The siege 
was continued till the Persians were 
reduced to the eictremit^ of famine, and 
then Ihey escaped by night out of the 
place, but many were slain or taken in 
the pursuit. The Athenians having 
cleared the Chersonese of the inraders, 
returned home. 

Imnaediately after the battle of Pla- 
taea, the Athenian people had begun to 
bring back their families and to rebuild 
their city and ramparts. Butthejea^ 
lousy excited in the Peloponnesians by 
the power and spirit which Athens had 
displayed, was rar stronger than thek 
gratitude for what it had done and suf- 
fered in the common cause. An em- 
bassy arrived from Peloponnesus to 
urge the Athenians not to go on with 
the fortifications, but rather, as &r as 
in them lay, to demolish the walls of all 
other cities out of Peloponnesus, that 
the enemy, if he again returned, might 
have no strong place to fix his head 
quarters in, as recently in Thebes. If 
tiie demand had been complied with, 
Athens would have become entirely 
subject to Lacedsemon. At the same 
time it was dangerous to refuse, since, 
from the past conduct of Lacedsmon, 
there was little ground to expect that 
gratitude would prevent it from anj 
action prompted by jealousy or ambi- 
tion ; whUe it was vain to hope that the 
military force of Athens, always inferior 
to that of Lacedaemon, and now further 
weakened by the number of citizens 
absent with the fleet, would be able to 
maintain itself without the aid of walls 
against the united strength of Pelopon-^ 
nesus. In this difficulty Themistocles 
advist^ them immediately to send away 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, to 
raise up the walls with the utmost pos- 
sible celerity, men, women, and children 
all joining in the work ; and chusing 
himselfand some others as ambassadors 
to Lacedaemon, to send him thither at 
once, but to detain his colleagues till 
the walls had attained a sufficient height 
for defence. He was accordingly sent 
to Lacedaemon, where he put off his 
audience from day to day, excusing 
himself by saying that he waited for 
his colleagues, who were daily expected, 
abd wonctered that they were not come. 
But ifhen rep<»ls airiyed that the wftUs 



won giimiig Uiinliti he btiie 
gistrates sot tmst to rmnoiir, 
some competent persons to < 
They sent accordingly, and 
time time Themistocles sec 
rected the Athenians to detain 
cedaemonian oonunissioners, 1 
the least possible show of con 
till himself and his colleague: 
return. The latter were now 
and brought news that the vf 
gained the height required : ai 
mistocles declared to the Lac 
nians that Athens was alread 
ently fortified, luid that hencefoi 
Lacedaemonians and their ali 
anything to propose, they must 
to persons able to judge botl 
common interest and their ov 
when it seemed b^t to'aban 
city, the Athenians had determ 
done it for themselves, and tiif 
deliberations of the eonfeden 
had appeared in judgment inj 
none; that they thought it 
themselves and for all, that t) 
should be fortified, since there < 
no equality nor fireedom of de 
the concerns of the alliance, 
sttch an approach to equality i 
sive means as mi^t ensure tc 
certain de^ee of independence 
curity. The Lacedaemonians i 
cretly mortified at their failu 
probably not the less so firom 
sciousness that the attempt had 
unhandsome one ; but their di 
did not break out openly, and 
bassadors on each part went hi 
questioned. 

The following year Pausanii 
appointed to command the coi 
fleet, reduced most of Cyprus, i 
proceeding to the Bosporus 
and took Syzantium frt>m the 1 
But his mind was drunk with g 
power, and he now aspired to ho 
PoBsia the dominion of Grreece. 
youred the escape of the prison< 
in Byzantium, and with them 1 
letter to Xerxes, in which he a 
daughter in marriage, and pro 
effect the subjugation of Greece 
ceiving a favourable answer I 
swelled yet higher, and led hin 
duct not more profligately arrog 
absurdly impolitic. He assui 
Median dress and mode of life, 
a body-guard of Medes and Eg 
and he daily treated the allies 
travagant haughtiness and sev< 
BOffludi thftt we lomans alre( 
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fening as leadent th6 Athenialis, their 
khismen and most active liberators, 
now urged them to take the command, 
and, if necessary, to resist Pausanias. 
At tMs crisis Fausanias was called 
home under a charge of treason, and 
forthwith the whole fleet, excepting the 
.Peloponnesians, took the Athenians for 
leaders. Dorcis was sent out to replace 
Pausanias, but the allies refusing him 
obedience, he withdrew with his squa- 
dron from the fleet : and the Lacedae- 
monians acquiesced the more readily in 
the change, from weariness of the war, 
from fear lest their officers should, like 
Pausanias, be corrupted into disobedi- 
ence to the laws, and from holding the 
Athenians equal to the command and 
now friendly to themselves. This be- 
ginning of Athenian ascendency took 
place in the year B. C. 477. (Clmton's 
Fast. Hellen.) 

Pausanias, on his return, being ac- 
quitted of the charge, but not reinstated 
in his command, went out again without 

Eublic autiiority, pretending a wish to 
e present on the scene of action, but 
really purposii^ to carry on his practices 
with Persia. But fresh information ar- 
riving against him, the ephori again re- 
called hun, and he obeyed, trusting for 
security to money and friends. There 
were strong grounds of suspicion, but 
not proof enough to procure the con- 
demnation of a man of high rank and 
pure Spartan blood, says the historian ; 
implying, apparently, that against a 
meaner man slighter proofs might have 
sufficed. Complete evidence was at 
length supplied. A slave entrusted by 
Pausanias with a letter to Persia, was 
alarmed by observing that no former 
messenger had ever returned. He 
opened the letter, and found that it di- 
rected his death ; and he immediately 
carried it to the ephori, who not yet 
being ftiUy satisfied with the proof, con- 
trivcSd with him a plan through which 
they overheard an avowal of the treason 
from the mouth of Pausanias himself. 
They now proceeded to arrest Pausa- 
nias, but ne being forewarned, took 
refuge in a building belonging to the 
temple of Minerva, called the Brazen 
House. The sanctity of the place for- 
bade them to force him out or kill him 
there, but they walled him in and let 
him perish by hunger. They were not, 
however, thought to have preserved 
themselves by the evasion from the guilt 
of sacrilege. 
The Lacedemonians sent ambassa- 



dors to Ath^s to deolarfe that \hey Iiad 
found evidence implicating Themistocles 
in the treason of Pausanias. It s^eezns 
very unlikely that he should really Iiave 
concurred in it, but not improbable, oon- 
sidering his intriguing character, tliat 
he may, to serve some purpose o£ liis 
own, have tampered with Pausanias in 
a manner that might countenance the 
suspicion. He was now banished, by 
ostracism and Uving at Argos, and In- 
ther Athenian and Lacedsemonian com- 
missioners went together to arrest him. 
He fled - at their approach, and went 
to Corcyra ; and thence he was conveyed 
to the opposite continent by the Corey- 
rseans, wno owed him kindness, but 
feared to protect him. Whithersoever 
he went, he was followed by those wlio 
were sent to apprehend him, till he wras 
obliged to commit himself to the gene-^ 
rosity of a personal enemy, Admetms, 
the king of the Molossians. Admetus 
being absent, Themistocles addressed 
himself to his wife, and was instructed 
by her to take her child in his arms and 
seat himself on the hearth, as the most 
prevailing manner of supplication. On 
the return of Admetus, he declared who 
he was, and prayed that if, in the as- 
sembly of the Athenians, he had spoken 
anything against the interest of Adnaetus, 
it might not be visited upon him in his l>a- 
nishment: " For he was now an easy prey 
to any one much weaker than Admetus ; 
but a generous spirit would only avenge 
itself on its equals, and in equal contest." 
The Molossian prince was moved, and 
received him to hospitality ; and when 
he was demanded by the messengers of 
Athens and LacedsBmon, he woiSd not 
give him up, though he did not venture 
to retain him. Themistocles wished to 
go to Asia, and he was sent by Adme- 
tus to the Macedonian port of Pydna, 
where he embarked in a trading vessel 
bound to Ionia. He was driven by cross 
winds to the island of NaxDs, where an 
Athenian armament was besieging the 
city. (B.C. 466. See the next chapter). 
In this emergency he made himself 
known to the master of the ship, and 
threatened that, if taken, he would de- 
clare to the Athenians that the master 
had knowingly carried him for the sake 
of gain. The only means of safety, he 
said, was, that none should quit the ves- 
sel; and if in this the master would 
comply with him, he should be largely 
rewarded. Accordingly, the vessel was 
kept in the ofl5ng for a day and a night, 
and then, as soon as the weather al- 
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lowed, it proceeded to Ephesus. On 
arriving in Asia, Themistocles wrote to 
tlie king Artaxerxes, the son and suc- 
cessor of Xerxes, beginning his letter 
ttkVLS : — " I, Themistocles, come to 
tliee, who have done thy house most 
ill of all the Greeks, while I was of 
•necessity repelling the invasion of thy 
father ; but yet more good, when I was 
in safety and his return was endan- 
leered/' He mentioned the warning 
he gave before the battle of Salamis of 
the intended flight of the Greeks, and 
the breaking of the bridge, which at 
the time he professed to have prevented : 
declared that he was able to do great 
service to the king, and was now ex- 
pelled for friendship to him ; and said, 
that at the year*s end he would in per- 
son explain the purpose of his coming. 
The king bade him do so, and after a 
year spent in learning the Persian lan- 
guage and manners, he went to Susa, 
and was there received into the highest 
favour, as well on account of his renu- 
tation and the ability which appearea in 
his dQscourse, as for the promises he 
made of reducing Greece under the 
Persian yoke. The revenues of three 
cities were assigned for his support, and 
he lived in great splendour till he fell 
sick and died, according to some ; ac- 
cording to others, he poisoned himself 
when Artaxerxes was preparing an in- 
vasion of Greece, whether from con- 
scious inability to fulfil his promises, or 
from unwillingness to assist in enslaving 
the countrv he had preserved. It is 
said that he directed his bones to be 
carried to Attica, and secretly buried, 
since the laws forbade the interment 
there of one banished for treason. He 
left an unequalled reputation for readi- 
ness, decision, and rectitude of judg- 
ment, fertility of resource and acuteness 
in conjecture, for foresight of the good 
and evil results of every measure, and 
for eloquence in enforcing his conclu- 
sions. Had he joined to these high 
powers of mind a clear integrity and 
singleness of purpose, his fame would 
have been purer, and his latter days 
perhaps more happy. It is true his 
double policy served him well in secur- 
ing so splendid an asylum in Asia, but a 
more straightforward line of conduct 
might have prevented his exDe. In all 
his exertions for the good of his country 
he endeavoured at the same time to pro- 
mote his private profit, and to keep up 
an iaterest with the public enemy, by 
yrhich he might be able, if it should M 



convenient, to separate his fortune 
those of Athens. Such a man, wl 
be his services, can never be ti 
and however innocent he may ha' 
of the treason of Pausanias, it ^ 
natural consequence of his h 
doubledealing that the charge 
readily be believed. 

During part of the war just des 
a strug^e no less critical had 
place among the Grecian settlen 
Sicily. The Phoenician colony c 
thage, in Africa, remarkable 
than its mother countiy for ra 
and commercial enterpnse, was 
ning to attain a degree of inilitan 
to which Phoenicia had never \ 
It possessed a part of the northei 
of Sicily, and the opportunity y 
viting to subdue the whole, whil< 
sistance frt>m Greece was preck 
the Persian invasion. A prete 
furnished by a quarrel with Th© 
rant of Acra^as, or Agrigentum 
lony from Grda, and, a&er Syraci 
most powerful state in Sicily: 
enormous armament was sei 
strengthened, according to th< 
practice of Carthage, with men 
from many barbarous nations, i 
being by treaty joined with thai 
Tuscans. Grelon, however, i 
with the force of Syracuse to th( 
ance of Theron, leaving the cc 
of his fleet to his brother Hien 
Hieron defeated the Carthagin 
Tuscan fleet, while, about the sai 
the Carthaginian land force wf 
pletely broken at Himera by th 
armies of Syracuse and Acras 
is said, by some authors, that 
victory took place on the sa 
with the battle of Salamis. 
ther conquest was attempted 
cily by Carthage for many yeai 
but we are not sufficientl}r ac( 
with the history of that city t 
mine the cause of its inaction, 
after his victory Gelon died. Hi 
and popularity are shown by the-1 
130 years after, when a vote was i 
remove all statues of kings and 
Gelon*s alone was excepted, 
succeeded by Hieron, also a r 
considerable ability, and remarl 
the encouragement of letters. 
foUowing rei^ of his brother 
bulus, who is accused of cru 
arbitrary conduct, a civil war t(H 
which ended with the establisi 
democracy in S^yracusei 
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Chapmr V. 



qf Greece, from the estahlishmmt qf 

. Athmi OM a leading state, to the he* 

ginning tf the Peloponneeian Wqr* 

Thb Athenians, being acknowledged as 
leaders by the Greeks of Asia and the 
islands, proceeded regularly to organise 
the confederacy. Aristeides was, by 
common consent, appointed to make the 
assessment determining how much each 
eity was to contribute m shijM or money 
to the support of the war. This he exe- 
cuted with the greatest impartiality, and 
in such a manner, that the justice of the 
jproportions appears to have been ques- 
tioned by none. The whole annual 
amount of the tribute was 460 talents, 
about 101 ,200/. Athenian officers were 
appointed to receive it, under the title of 
of Hellenotamiae, stewards or treasurers 
of the Greeks. The conunon treasury 
was established in the sacred island of 
Iklos, and here the assembly of dele- 
gates was held which directed me opera* 
tions of the league. The whole arrange- 
ment waf( marked by an equity and 
moderation uncommon in Greece, and 
very oppoflie to the after conduct of 
Athens : ami this may probably be as- 
cribed partly to the circumstance that 
the power ef Athens was yet incom- 
pletely estaUished, and depended much 
on the good will of its allies, and partly 
also to the wisdom and virtue of some 
of the present leaders there, especially 
Aristeides. 

The war was successfully* carried on 
under Cimon, the son of MUtiades, 
against those places in Europe which 
s^ held for the Persian King. But the 
allies grew weary of it, and many agreed 
to pay a sum of money in lieu of the 
ships which they were bound to furnish^ 
By this Athens was at once obliged to 
build and employ more ships, and sup- 

Slied with the means, while tiie navy of 
le allies proportionally declined. The 
Athenians feeling their strength became 
haughtier in their conduct, and more 
harsn in enforcing the same services 
which grew to be less punctually ren- 
dered. Hence rose wars with the de- 
faulters, in which Athens uniformly pre- 
vailing, the fleet of the conq^uered city 
was Uken from it and a heavier tribute 
levied: and since every such contest 
brought fresh power and wealth to the 
predominant state» and diminished- tbe 
«»«^ources which could be at the com- 



maad ofaiif oottbialvtioa 'mndtigr ^ 
dependents. Athens, from the le»der« 
became the mistress of her allies. The 
first state so subjected was the islaxid 
Naxos, which revolted and was con- 
quered in the twelfth year of the Atlie- 
nian command. In the following esuxi- 
paispa the forces of the Athenian leaig^ue 
under Cimon won two great yietcnries 
on the same day from the Persians, by 
sea and then by land, at the mouth of 
the river Eurymedon, in Pamnhylia. 
Some time after the Athenians nud a 
quarrel with the islanders of Thasos* 
about some mines on the opposite coast 
of Thrace, and about the revenues of tlie 
ports in the same region ; when the 
Thasians, after a defeat at sea, and a 
siege of three years, submitted to give 
up their ships of war, to demolish their 
walls, and to pay a heavy tribute, resign- 
ing the disputed revenues. (B. C. 463.> 
The Lacedsemonians being appealed to 
by the Thasians, were secreSy preparing 
to invade Attica in their behalf, when, 
they were prevented by an earthquake, 
in which great part of Sparta was over- 
thrown, and 20,000 persons perished. 
The Helots, who were nearly aU of Gre- 
cian blood, and chiefly descended from 
the conquered Messenians, took the 
opportunity to revolt, and were joined 
\yf some of the Perioeci, or people of the 
towns, who, though personally free, were 
politically enslaved, l)eing excluded from 
aH share in the government, obliged to 
unlimited obedience to Lacedaemon, and 
liable to insolent and arbitrary indignity 
both from the officers of the state and 
from individual Spartans. An attempt 
to surprise the city was foiled by the 
ready prudence of the King Archidamus, 
and the revolters occupiS Ithome, the 
strong hold of their ancestors in the first 
Messenian war. They were here besieged 
by the Lacedaemonians, who called in 
aid from their allies, and particulaily 
from the Athenians, on account of their 
superior skill in sieges. But the Athe« 
nianswere proud of the rising greatness 
of their country, and little disposed to 
acknowledge the pre-eminence stiU as- 
sumed by Lacedgemon. Disagreement 
took place, and the Lacedaemonians be* 
eame suspicious, considering the bold» 
restless, and somewhat capricious cha^ 
racter of their allies, that the Athenians 
might i)ossibly be induced in the course 
of the siege to turn against them. They 
therefore dismissed them, saying that as 
the siege was converted into a blockade 
they ^ iia forther need of themi* 



bet Oi^ 8tm feluBedtlieir oOwr idlMs. 
The Athenians paixseived the cause, and 
were deeply ofifended, insomuch thai 
they immediately renounced the aUianoe» 
and contracted one with the hostile state 
of Argos. Ithome was surrendered ia 
the tenth year of the war, under the 
condition, that the besieged should for 
ever quit Peloponnesus, and that any 
who re-entered it should be a slave to 
the finder. The Athenians received 
them, and established them at Naupac- 
tus on the Corinthian gulf, which had 
been lately taken from the Locrians. 

A. quarrel taking place between Me- 
eara and Corinth, the former revolted 
Srom the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
and allied itself with Athens, giving it the 
command, not only of thecify, but of its 
two ports, Nisasa, on the Saronic, and 
Pegse, on the Corinthian gulf. (B.C.458.) 
Tlie Athenians now buiu between Me* 
gara and Nisaea what the Greeks called 
long walls, that is, fortified hues securing 
the communication between a city ana 
its port ; a valuable defence to a state 
aUi^ with Athens against Pelopon- 
nesus, since no danger could be feared 
from a land blockade as long as suc- 
cours could be thrown in unopposed fi-om 
the powerM navy of its ally. A war en- 
sued against the Peloponnesians, in 
which Athens gained many successes 
both by land and sea ; its most active 
enemies being by land the Corinthians, 
by sea the ^ginetans. In one instance 
its power and energy were most emi- 
nentiy shown, when a large part of its 
forces being employed in iEgina, and 
another in Egypt, in an expedition 
which will afterwards be mentioned, the 
Corinthians with their allies marched 
against Megara, thinking that the Athe- 
nians could give it no assistance with- 
out abandoning the enterprise of iGgina. 
The Athenians, without recalling a man, 
sent against them Myronides, an able 
commander, with those who remained at 
home, being chiefly old men and boys ; 
and with these they won a decisive vic- 
tory. About the same time they began 
their long walls. Their port of Peirseeus, 
with the two smaller, Phalerum and 
Munychia, had been fortified at the sug- 
gestion of Themistocles, with even 
greater care than the city itself, and he 
advised them, if they should ever be 
unable to maintain both, to abandon 
the city, and establishing themselves in 
the Peirseeus to hold out with their 
ships 8q4 their ramparts against all as« 



•aiknts. The eitf tad ili6 poi 
now connected by fortifications, i 
sort that as lone as they coulc 
mand the sea and defend the wa 
most superior land force could en 
neither. 

The Phocians having invaded 
the original countiy of the Lace 
nians, the strong mutual regard 
generally subsisted. in Greece bet 
mother country and her colonii 
pelled the Lacedaunonians to s< 
army against them. Having effe 
object, the return of the army w 
nosed by the Athenians, who, 1 
Megara and Pegse, command 
passes of the isthmus ; and it v 
mto Boeotia to wait the discoi 
some safe way to return, and a 
result of some overtures from At 
malcontents, made desperate I 
building of the long walls. In 
Grecian state, the cavalry being 
posed of the richest men, and the 
armed foot of citizens mostly i 
circumstances ; while the fleets, 
they existed, were principally a 
by the poor, who were elsewher 
demned to insignificance &mM 
despised crowd of light-armed ; ^ 
session of a navy was necgpar 
vourable to the importance of th( 
mon people. Hence maritime 
was always the wish of thedemoc 
party; wnereas those who fiiLvour 
sarchy preferred depending on th 
force, of which the more subs 
citizens were the strength. The 
and the present greatness of Athe 
been won by the patriotic exerti 
all its people, both poor and 
and chiefly in that mode of y 
wherein all were called into imp 
and decisive action. Accordingly 
the Persian war the govemmi 
Athens began to be practically 
cratical : the supremacy of the g 
assemMy, always acknowledged 
came habitually uito play; tha 
gradually engrossed all the pow 
government ; and rank and weal 
all pohtical power, save what the^ 
always exert by influencing the com 
individuals. The importance of the 
classes was, however, maintain 
whatever made the safety of i 
depend on the army it could keep 
field; and hence they would dii 
measure which ensured, withoi 
protection of an army, a safe com 
cation with ail its possessions. B 
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in eveiy dehidcracy the olirafehical 
malcontents looked for aid to Lacedse- 
toon, as did henceforward the popular 
party in oligarchical states to Athens : 
and here was a fresh motive to attempt 
a revolution before the completion of 
the works, which would so much dimi- 
nish the power of Lacedaemon to help 
tiiem. Arising against the democracy 
seems to have been contemplated, but 
it came to nothing. The Athenians 
marched out to Tanagra in Bceotia, and 
were there defeated, some Thessalian 
horse who were with them deserting in 
the action. The present policy of Lace- 
daemon was to raise up Thebes as a 
check on Athens, and the army on re- 
tiring left Boeotia subject to that city. 
Only sixty-two days afterwards the 
Athenians under Myronides defeated the 
Boeotians at (Enophyta. Tanagra was 
taken ; in all the towns the democratical 
party, ever hostile to Lacedaemon, was- 
called into activity, and all Boeotia, ex- 
cept Thebes, came into alliance with 
Athens. Myronides next advancing into 
Riocis, where the democratical party, 
o&erwise the stronger, had been kept 
under ^ Thebes and Lacedaemon, re- 
stored ascendency to the friends of 
Athens, md then proceeded to enforce 
the submission of the eastern or Opun- 
tian Locrians, who were generally at- 
tached to Lacedaemon. About the same 
time iEgina submitted to give up its 
fleet, demolish its walls, and pay a tri- 
bute ; and Athens ceased to sufier from 
an island which, from its situation, its 
maritime strength, and its ever active 
hostility, was called the eyesore of Pei- 
raeeus. The war continued about foiu* 
years longer, generally in favour of 
Athens. It was then interrupted by a 
five years' truce with the Peloponne- 
sians. (B. C. 450.) 

The empire of Athens had now at- 
tained its greatest magnitude. It ex- 
tended over most of the islands of the 
iEgean, including Euboea; over the 
Grecian towns of Thrace and Mace- 
donia, and those of Asia. The terms 
of subjection were various ; some were 
dq)rived of ships and fortifications, 
obliged to pay a heavy tiibute, and 
liable to what further exactions it might 
please the Athenians to make ; others, 
whose obedience hitherto had given no 
pretence to oppress them, or whose 
power made it a dangerous attempt, 
retained their navy, and were only 
bound to a lighter tribute and to ser- 
vice in war. The common treasuiy had. 



however, been rednoved from Ddos to 
Athens; the assessment was xnuch 
raised ; the affairs of the league were 
entirely directed by the Athenian as> 
sembly, and any disputes which might 
arise amone its members were deter- 
mined in' uie Athenian courts ; the 
meeting of deputies from the different 
cities, which nad been held at Delos, 
was indeed continued at Athens, but 
it no longer had an^ effective power, its 
boldest exertion being humble sugges- 
tion or remonstrance to the Athenians. 
Besides, the power of Athens was ex- 
tensive on the continent of Greece. It 
directed Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, and 
the Opuntian Locris ; from Pegae and 
Naupactus it commanded the Corinthian 
gulf; in Peloponnesus, Troezen was 
subject to it ; its influence was predo- 
minant in Achaia, and Argos was con- 
nected with it by necessary interest and 
common hostility to Lacedaemon. 

While Athens was rising to its pre- 
sent greatness, changes not less im- 
portant took place in its internal go- 
vernment Where slave-labour prevtuls, 
there can be little employment for the 
poorer firemen; and hence in Greece 
that class was usually degraded and 
miserable. The great destruction of pro- 
perty in the Persian war would increase 
the number of poor in Athens ; their 
bravery and services would much en- 
hance their claim to consideration. But 
whence were they to be maintsdned? 
This question was answered by success- 
ful and lucrative war, and the rapid 
growth of empire. These gave the citi- 
zens both employment and maintenance ; 
in the intervals of service they lived at 
leisure on the fruits of pay and plunder, 
and occasional donations from the state 
and from wealthy individuals ; and hav- 
ing little private business they were the 
more ready to attend the assembly when 
any interesting question was to be de- 
bated. The poorer citizens were superior 
in number to all, and to most of the middle 
class in leisure and frequency of attend- 
ance : and hence rose two effects appa- 
rently inconsistent ; the regular increase 
of power in the lower orders, with the 
almost uniform success of every mea- 
sure tending to gratify them ; and the 
great influence accruing to wealthy indi- 
viduals, if they laid out their riches 
with politic liberality on feasts, theatri- 
cal representations, and other methods 
of contributing to the amusement and 
comforts of those who were unable to 
command the means of pleasure* 
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After the M oCThemislacles, Cinum 
-y^BS long the first man in Athens, by 
liis abilities, integrity, and popular 
manners, and by the splendidly liberal 
use of his great wealth. He threw 
down the fences of his gardens and 
orchards near Athens, and permitted ail 
to partake of their prodnce ; spread a 
table daily for the poorer citizens, parti- 
cularlyihose of his own ward ; and was 
aliTvays ready to give or lend money to 
the mdigent. His magnificence .was 
also displayed in pubhc works. He 
adorned the city with splendid porticoes, 
groves, and gardens, in which it was 
tbe delight of the Athenia];is to assemble 
fuid pass their time in conversation. 
Most . of this was done at his private 
expense: but other important works 
-were executed under his direction, fi-om 
the riches which his victories had brought 
into the treasury. In particular, the de- 
fences ,of the Acropolis were completed 
in this manner. 

In his political bias Cimon .^as aris- 
tocratical, and desirous of friendship 
with Lacedsemon, and. it was chiefly 
owing to lumthat so long a time elapsed 
before a breach with that power. There 
was, however, a strong opposing party 
whose influence rose with the. rising 
dis^ke of Lacedsemon ; and when the 
Athenians were provoked to renounce 
its alliance, Cimon was banished by os- 
tracism, and the opposition came into 
power. Ephialtes was the ostensible 
&ader,butPericles the son of Xanthippus 
was rapidly gaining the chief influence ; 
a young man of noble birth and great 
abilities, with some military distinction, 
but principally noted as an accomplished 
statesman and speaker. His high na- 
tural gifts had been improved to the 
utmost by education and by converse 
with ])hilosophers and men of letters : 
his mind was penetrating and compre- 
hensive, his oratory most forcible, with 
gpolishand elegance before unknown. 
The new government was strengthened 
by the gaining of Megara, and the en- 
suing victories ; but the people missed 
the bounty of Cimon ; it was necessary 
to gratify them, and tlie means of the 
present leaders were inadequate. The 
expedient adopted was to apply to this 
purpose a part of the public revenues ; 
and at the same time it was deemed 
essential to that speedy and brilliant 
success in the war without which the 
administration could not standi to con- 
duct the operations on a great and ex- 
pensive scale, But all issues from the 



trea3«y wore controlM by Ihe 

of Areiopagos, which lieing 
anstocratical and friendly to 
was thought not I'diely to sanctio 
penditure demanded by the vie^ 
new rulers. Ephialtes propose( 
tail the powers of that body, | 
the assembly the cognizance 
most important causes . resei 
Solon to the Areiopagus, and th 
of directing issues from the 
without control The motion v 
ported by Pericles, who, aftei 
carried, obtained a law giving* 
attendance in the assembly an 
courts. The religious festiva 
increased in number and magn 
and thus, on days of business tl 
\vere fed by . their pay, on, 
feasted by the victims of the sac 
Since the Persian war, Ath 
become the seat of philosophy 
which had long flourished in th 
quiet, riches, and civilization c 
but had hitherto been little culti 
Greece., Their growth had been 
encouraged under the administn 
Themistocles and . Cimon, and 
Pericles went yet further in iX 
career. The city was adorn 
master-pieces of sculpture, { 
and architecture. The religious 
were accompanied with con 
poetry and music. Tragedy, 
rude ode in honour of Bacch 
been raised by ; Thespis, Phr 
and others, to a delineation of 
action and suffering ; had been 
by ^schylus with the utmost 
of thought and expression, and { 
with all the aids of scenic effe 
was still most successfully pur 
Sophocles, Euripides, and oth 
meanly gifted, though inferior t 
Comedies were exhibited, disgrj 
deed with hcentious ribaldry an 

Eersonal abuse, but rife with 
umour, lively painting of ^ cli 
and keen political sature. Ma 
tinguished philosophers were 
in Athens, and the citizens flo< 
hear them discourse in portic( 
other places of public resort, 
such amusements, the peopL 
needs have been unusually pure 
and active in mind ; but their ti 
given iv. little but amusement, ar 
tney were, like other idlers, light 
and capricious. Secure of sub 

• This is the statement of Aristotle; ac 
lome othera. there was a small pay giv 
which Pehdes increased. 
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and pleajntt^ lit ih^ 'p^ublic expose, the 
many wanted the discipline of necessity, 
which habituating men to strict atten- 
tion in their particular pursuits, enables 
them, when palled on,jto display the lik^ 
on questions of national utility. They 
were not drawn from private business 
by the interest of important state pro- 
eeedings, but, having no business, they 
found amusement in lively debate, and 
pride in the exercise of their franchise. 
Accordingly they thought more of criti- 
dsing the speakers, than weighing the 
measures ; they were greedy of flattery, 
teadily led away with brilliant promises, 
careless and hasty in decision, because, 
tiiough singularly quick of apprehen- 
Idon, they were impatient of continuous 
thought. Had Athens commanded no 
resources but its own, it would have 
been impossible to support in idleness 
go large a portion of the people ; but 
the subject states were hable to unli- 
mited extortion. Any proposed exaction, 
however oppressive, was eagerly caught 
at by the swarm of idlers who looked 
for maintenance and pleasure to the 
lavish expenditure of the state; and 
their number and frequent attendance 
in the assembly, would generally ensure 
the success of any measure which united 
them in its favour. Hence arose a crew 
of profligate demagogues, who attained 
a paiamount influence by being ready 
to propose, at any cost of justice, hu- 
manity, and ultimate advantage, what- 
ever promised to the multitude an im- 
mediate gain ; and who frequently turned 
ttieir ascendency to profit, by taking 
presents from the allies as the price of 
forbearance and protection. The popu- 
lace drew both gain and pleasure from 
the submission of the allies ; the pride 
of each was flattered, in proportion to 
his personal insignificance, by the ho- 
mage paid him as a citizen of the so- 
vereign republic; their hopes of indi- 
vidual enjoyment were all bound up in 
the continuance and extension of the 
empire; and the passions thence re- 
sulting were studiously exasperated by 
unprincipled orators : — what wonder 
then that we shall hereafter find their 
sway as jealous as oppressive, and, in 
case of revolt, their vengeance as cruel 
as their rule had been unjust ? 

Shortly after the rise of Peribles and 
his friends, a fleet had been sent to con- 
quer Cyprus ; but Egypt had lately re- 
volted from Artaxerxes under Inaros, 
.1^. chief of the bordering Libyans, and 
be made splendid oifers to engage th« 



assifttflnce of Athens. Hie fleet was 
ordered fr^m Cyprus to his aid, and 
backed by Grecian valour and discipline^ 
he soon became master of the country* 
obli^ngthe Persians to shut themselves 
up in me White Castle of Memphis^ 
the chief city of Egypt, the other two 
divisions of the ci^ being taken by 
Inaros. The Persian king, despairing 
of success by force, made large offers 
of money to the Laxsedsemonians, to in-> 
duce them to invade Attica ; but they^ 
though not on friendly terms with 
Athens, refused to be the tool of tlie 
common enemy against it. At lengili, 
Megabazus, a Persian of the bluest 
rank, being sent with a powerful arrnVf 
defeated the Egyptians and drove the 
Athenians out of Memphis. They were 
now besieged in their turn fbr eighteen 
months in an island of the Nile, which 
was Anally taken, and the defenders were 
mostly slaughtered. Inaros was taken 
and crucifi^ ; and all Egn>t submitted^ 
except a large tract of inaccessible 
marshes. The war had lasted fbr six 
vears, and was finished three years be- 
lore the conclusion of the five years* 
truce with Lacedsemon. 

About the same time the two great 
parties in Athens were reconciled, and 
Cimon was recalled at Uie motion of 
Pericles, having completed only five 
years of his term of banishment, which 
he spent on his inherited lordship in 
the Chersonese. His restoration pro^ 
bably facilitated the conclusion of the 
truce with LacedsRmon, and till his death 
Athens was undisturbed by internal 
contest. In the interval of peace a 
third long wall was added, passing be^ 
tween the tbrmer two to the middle 
harbour, Munychia, so that if either of the 
outer walla were forced, the city would 
still have secure communication with 
one of its ports. The cavalry had long 
fallen into insignificancy, being probably 
depressed by Cleisthenes for its attach? 
ment either to the Peisistratidse, or 
generally to oligarchy. The democracy 
seemed now too strong to fear it, and 
a good cavalry would be very, useful in 
any invasion of the Peloponnesians, to 
check and limit the ravage of the fields. 
A body of 300 horse was therefore 
established, and the Athenian cavalry 
gained credit as among the best in 
Greece, v 

The cessation of hostilities filled 
Athens with a multitude unaccustomed 
to peaceful industry, and to diminish 
the inconvettience and provide for a^ 
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^ number jof the cltizeni, a colony of 1 000 
' families was sent out to the Thracian 
Chersonese. Soon after, ,to give pro- 
fitaUe emplojrment to the many who 
must otherwise have heen appported in 
idleness, and to divert the popular thirst 
of conquest from disturbing Greece, the 
desiffn was resumed of adding Cjrprus 
to £e Athenian confederacy. Cimon 
was sent out thither with 200 triremes ; 
but he died on the island, and this, with 
the want of provisions, made it neces- 
sary to return. Before returning, how- 
ever, the Greeks won a double victory 
Over the Persians by land and sea. 

The superintendence of the temple at 
Delphi had long been in the common 
government of Sie Phodan towns, but 
me Delphians now claimed it exclusively, 
and the Lacedaemonians supported them 
with an army which put them into pos- 
session of the temple. This arbitrary 
act could not but offend the Athenians, 
and the more, as Phocis was among 
their allies ; and after the retreat of the 
Lacedemonians, thev forcibly restored 
the temple to the Pnocians. Here the 
matter rested ; but some time after, the 
Boeotian exiles, expelled when the coun- 
tty came under the influence of Athens, 
having seized on Orchomenus, Chse- 
roneia, and some other places in Boeotia, 
the Athenians sent an army to dislodge 
them. Chaeroneia was taken, and the 
defenders condemned to slavery ; but a 
large fdrce of exiles, Boeotians and othars, 
had b^n collected at Orchomenus ; the 
Locrians had joined it, who by timely 
submission had prevented any expulsion 
of their people ; and the returning army 
wfts defeated near Coroneia, almost 
every surviving Athenian being made 
prisoner. The Athenians were now un- 
able to command Boeotia, and the rather 
as they expected enmity from Lacedse- 
mon, me Ave years* truce l>eing near its 
dose ; there was scarcely a family not 
deeply interested in the recovery of the 
prisoners ; and a peace was hastily 
made, in which their restoration was 
the only set-off required against the sur- 
render of all daims upon Boeotia. 

The treaty was soon proved necessary 
by the revolt of Euboea, the most im- 
portant dependency of Athens. Pericles 
ted ttiither an army ; but he had scarcely 
landed when it was told him that the 
Megarians, renewing their connexion 
with Corinth, had risen on the Athenian 
garrison. ' Returning, he defeated the 
Megarians and their allies ; but subse- 
quently Attica was invaded by ttie Pe- 



loponnesians, under the youo^ 
Lacedsemon^Pldstoanax, the sot 
sanias. Defeat might be fatal, 
considerable dday in the redu 
Euboea might endanger the o^ 
pendencies. In this dilemma 
IS said to have procured the n 
the invaders, by bribing the diiei 
of Pldstoanax. The armywa 
drawn without apparent cam 
Pldstoanax, on his return, bdng 
of corruption, was fined so heai 
he was obliged to quit the c 
Pericles, in the account of the e: 
of his command, stated ten tal 
employed for a necessary purpos 
it is mentioned as a proof of s 
confidence which the people pi 
Pericles, that they tet tiiat artic 
unquestioned. The Pdopouj 
being gone, Pericles again 
into Euboea, and quickly redu 
The Histiaeans were expellee 
their territory apportioned 
Athenian families; the rest wc 
mitted to a capitulation, by 
they ■ preserved their estates am 
municipal governments. The 
nians, weary of a war which ha 
mostly disastrous, and feding 
selves unable to maintain thdr 
in its present extent, now con 
with the Peloponnesians a truce foi 
years, by which, besides Boeotia ai 
gara, which were already lost, the 
lip Nisflpa, PegBB, and Treezen, w 
influence which they had hither 
ercised in Achaia. (B. C. 445.) 
The death of Cimon had endi 
union of parties in Athens. Hi 
ther-in law, Thucydides, the son < 
lesias, was a man of high birtl 
character and considerable talents 
to him the aristocratical party wis 
trust the helm of the state. But Pe 
who had submitted to be second 
age and tried ability of Cimon, 
not give place to any other : aiu 
probable that the demands of thi 
tocratical party rose higher on th 
of a chief wnose Uberal and p< 
character, while it increased 
strength, had moderated their o 
sions. A war of oratory ensued! 
unfortunate expedition into B 
seems to have been conducted I 
friends of Thucydides, and by itsi 
and the disasters following, the ) 
were led to throw themselves te 
upon Pericles. He justified thel 
fidence by his ability and sued 
extricating the commonwealth fti 
fi2 
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perils; Thttcydides was banished by 
ostracism, and the lead of Pericles was 
henceforth little disputed. 

In the sixth year of the thirty years' 
truce, a war took place between Samos 
and Miletus, both allies of Athens. The 
Milesians, being worsted, appealed to 
Athens, and their complaint was sup- 
ported by some of the Samians, dis- 
contented with the government of their 
country which was then oligarchical. 
The Samians in power being required 

. to send deputies to answer the charges, 
refused compliance, probably appre- 
hending that their plea would be un- 
favourably heard by a people always 
hostile to oligarchy ; but the Athenians 
sent a fleet which enforced submission, 
and established a democracy, taking, as 
hostages from the oligarchical Samians, 
50 men and 50 boys, who were placed 
under a guard in tne island of Lemnos. 
Some, however, of the party of the Few 
had fled to the continent, and thence 
corresponded with their friends in the 
island : and these, with the aid of Pis- 
suthnes, Satrap of Sardis, having col- 

' lected 700 auxiliary soldiers, crossed by 
night into Sainos, and, being joined by 
their friends on the spot, surprised and 
overpowered'the new government. They 
then went to Lemnos, and retook their 
hostages, with the Athenia.n guard, 
which they gave over to Pissuthnes. 
They now prepared an expedition against 
Miletus ; at ttie same time Byzantium 
revolted in concert with them. 

Immediately on the arrival of the 
news', Pericles was sent out with nine 
others in command of a fleet, which 
defeated a Samian force superior in 
numbers. Reinforcements arrived from 
Athens, Chios, and Lesbos, and the city, 
was blockaded by land and sea, till 
Pericles going with a considerable 
squadron to look out for a Phoenician 
fleet that was expected to succour .the 
besieged, the Samians by a sudden at- 
tack took several ships from the Athe- 
nians, and commanded the sea for four- 
teen days, after which, through the re- 
turn of Pericles and the arrivd of fresh 
reinforcements to the besiegers, they 
were again shut up within their walls. 
In the ninth month of the siege they 
surrendered : their navy was given up, 
their walls demolished, they were obliged 

- to give hostages for their fidelity, and 
to pay a sum of money, by instalments, 
for the expenses of the war. The By- 
zantines submitted, not awaiting the 
approach of the fleet, and they were 



admitted to their former teites of sub- 
jection. 

The Samians in the beginning of their 
revolt had applied to Lacedasmon for 
assistance, and an assembly of deputies 
from the allies had been held to con- 
sider the request. It would not seem 
that any very effectual aid could be ex- 
pected, since the Peloponnesians- were 
totally unable to cope with the Athe- 
nians at sea, and the only chance of their 
preserving Samos was the diversion 
which might possibly be made by in- 
vading Attica. The request was, how- 
ever, rejected, principally by means of 
the Corinthians, yet weak from the last 
war, and well aware that in any contest 
with Athens, they, from their nearness* 
were likely to be principal sufferers ; 
and they are afterwards represented as 
taking credit witli the Athenians for 
having asserted the right of every lead- 
ing city to control and punish its allies. 

Three years after fiie reduction of 
Samos the seeds were sown of a war 
the most general, lasting, and pernicious 
with which Greece had been torn. The 
island of Corcyra, on the coast of Epirus, 
was a colony of Corinth ; a settlement 
formed by public authority, to extend 
the connexions of that city, or to relieve 
it of its overflowing population; and. 
supported in its original weakness hy 
the power, and partially, at least, equip- 
ped from the resources of the state.* — 
As such, it was obliged to give, and en- 
titled to demand, assistance in time, 
of need ; and it was bound by sacred 
usage to pay to the mother city a 
reverential observance, shown, among 
other instances, in giving to its citi- 
zens precedency in the religious fes- 
tivals. But Corcyra growing to surpass 
Corinth in commercisS wealth and naval 
and military power, withheld the cus- 
tomary homage, and thereby incurred 
the enmity of its metropolis (mother, 
city). Before the breach the Corcy- 
rseans had founded Epidamnus, on the 
lUyrian coast ; by a common practice 
inviting Phalius, a Corinthian, to be the 
leader -of the colony, that so, as they 
thought, the gods of their fathers might 
favour the enterprise, and protect the set- 
tlement. Some Corinthians and other 
Dorians joined the expedition. Epi- 

• Provisions and arms were supplied from the 
pablic stores in the Pry taneuu. In the same build- 
ing, a sacred lamp was kept perpetually burningr, 
from which the colonists light«a a lamp, to bum in 
like manner in their Prytaneura ; and this, if acci- 
dentally extinguished, could be relighted only at the 
sacred lamp of the mother city. 
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dcaanug grew and- fnrospered, till it was 
brought low by sedition and war with 
tlie neighbouring IHyrians. The oligar- 
cliical party, who wer& expelled, united 
'With the barbarians, and those in the 
city being hard pressed sent to ask aid 
firom Corcyra. They seem, however, to 
liave felt that their state had no claim of 
merit with the mother country: thejr pre- 
ferred their suit in the habit of suppliants, 
and it was, notwithstanding, rejected. 

The Epidamnians now consulting the 
oracle at Delphi, were authorised to 
sucknowledge Corinth as their metro- 
polis, and to transfer to it their homage 
and obedienee. The Corinthians ac- 
cepted the offer, both in hate to the 
Ooitsjrrseans, and as thinking that they 
had no less right in Ihe colony, since 
the nominal founder and some of tlie 
original settlers had been Corinthian. 
They iH*oclaimed that any citizen who 
nvished it should go as a colonist to 
Spidamnus, and sent, besides, an auxi- 
liary force. Offended at this, the Cor- 
cyrseans took the part of the Epidamnian 
reAigees, who had also requested their 
interference, and sent a fleet to require 
the recal of the exiles, which, when this 
was refused, joined with them and with 
the IHyrians in besieging the town. 

The Corinthians prepared to raise 
the siege ; and being far weaker at sea 
than their opponents, they procured as- 
sistance from many of their allies. 
Alarmed at the combination against 
them, the Corcyrseans invited the me- 
diation of Lacedaemon and Sicyon, and 
prevailed so far that ministers from 
those states accompanied an embassy 
which they sent to Corinth, to propose 
that the dispute should be submitted to 
the arbitration of any Peloponnesian 
states on which both could agree, or to 
the decision of tiie oracle at Delphi. 
The Corinthians refused, and the aa^ma- 
ment sailed. The Corcyraeans com- 
pletely defeated it, and slaughtered all the 
prisoners, except the Corinthians, whom 
they kept in bonds. On the same day 
Epidamnus surrendered. The Corcy- 
rseans now commanded the sea, and 
long annoyed their enemies without 
retaliation. 

It had been the settled and hitherto 
successful policy of the Corcyraeans to 
engage in no alliance. Islanders and 
strong at sea, they needed not pro- 
tection, and they would not hazard 
being entangled in the quarrels of 
others. But the Corinthians were 
Q^akiog the greatest exertions to repair 



their defeat, and it was appr 
that they might have the aid 
Peloponnesian confederacy, oi 
Corinth was a very important n 
It seemed therefore necessary 
Corcyrseans to obtain a poweri 
and, their kindred states of Pelop 
being in the hostile interest, tl 
ambassadors to Athens, as t 
power from which they coul 
effectual succour. The Cor 
also sent an embassy to c 
the Athenians from supportii 
enemies, and the assembly bei 
each stated and supported theij 
in a set speech. Athens hac 
temporary peace with the Pel< 
sians, and their disposition was 
to be unfriendly : and Corcyra b 
second maritime power in Gi 
was important to secure it to tl 
nian confederacy, and to pre^ 
falling under the Peloponnesia 
treaty allowed the admission int 
league of any Grecian state ni 
member of either; but it wai 
certain that any act done in de 
Corcyra would be considere 
hostile measure by the Pelopon 
On the first day of assembly 
was decided : but on the secom 
was agreed, apparentiy with the 
Pericles, to contract an allian( 
defensive with Corcyra. 

The Corinthians and their a 
to sea with 150 ships, of wl 
were Corinthian ; and the Cor< 
met them with 1 10. Besides, th< 
ten Athenian triremes, which ha( 
not to fight unless a descent \ 
tempted on Corcyra or its depen< 
and accordingly they kept aloof 
by sometimes threatening wh< 
Corcyrseans were hard presse 
battle began with much coun 
littie skill : the vessels, as of ol 
tificially equipped,^ the decks ( 
with soldiers, and' the action, 
Athenians trained in the disci 
Themistocles, resembling less 
fight than one by land. The 
rseans were defeated, and drivei 
shore; and, in the pursuit, h 
passed between the Corinthii 
Athenians. The Corinthians 1 
themselves to collect the wre< 
make prisoners of the men w 
found on them ; most of wh( 
slew, and among them^ ignorant 
of their own friends, whose ves 
been destroyed by the Corcyraej 
the eveniagi they again advano 
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fMUringr a kndm^, the Coreyraftns lod 
out their shattered fleet, with the Athe- 
nian ships, which would now have given 
more decided aid : but the Corinthians 
were deterred from joining battle by the 
approach of a squadron which proved 
to be of twenty Attic triremes. The 
next day, the Corcyraeans, with the 
ilurty Athenian ships, offered battle. 
UnwiUing now to fl^t, and imable to 
maintain themselves in their station, 
4he Corinthians resolved to try the dis- 
position of the Athenians ; and sent to 
them, in a boat without a herald, mes- 
sengers who accused them of breaking 
the truce by obstructing the movements 
of the Cormthians, and bid them treat 
themselves as enemies if they intended 
io commence a war. The Coreyrseans 
within hearing called out to kill the mes* 
«engers, which, considering them as 
enemies without a herald, would have 
been within the Grecian laws of war : 
but the Athenian leaders answered that 
they were not breaking the truce, but 
protecting their allies ; and that the 
' Corinthians might go whithersoever 
they would, if it were not against any 
place belon^ng to Corcyra. Hereupon 
the Corinthians went home, as did also 
the Athenian squadron to Athens. 

Potidaea, a town on the Isthmus con- 
necting the Peninsula of Pallene with 
the confines of Thraoe and Macedonia, 
though a tributary ally of Athens, was a 
colony of Corinth, and still so far con- 
nected with its mother city as to receive 
thence annually magistrates. It was 
now ui^ged to revolt by the Corinthians, 
and by Perdiccas king of Macedonia, 
who was also endeavouring to stir up 
a revolt among the other subjects of 
Athens in his neighbourhood, the Chal- 
eidians and Bottiasans. The Athenians 
being informed of this, sent a requisi- 
tion to the Potidseans, to give hostages 
of fidelity, to demolish their walls on 
the side towards Pallene, to send away 
the Corinthian magistrates, and thence- 
forward to receive none. The Potidseans 
-sent to solicit a reversal of the order, 
and, at the same time, in conjunction 
with the Corinthians, secretly negotiated 
for the support of Lacedaemon. The 
Athenians refused to relax, and the Spar- 
tan administration promising to invade 
Attica in case the Athenians should 
endeavour by arms to enforce their 
demands, the Potidaeans engaged in a 
league with the Chalcidians and Bot- 
tiaeans, and all revolted together. The 
ChalcidJMn Peniamda ])mg open to the 



fleet 6f Athens, Perdkeaa pwyoa e d Ic 
the inhabitants to destroy their tovn^ 
and abandon thdr lands; to aaake 
Olynthus their one strong-hold ; «iic| 
during the war to remove to a tenritoiy, 
which he would assign for their aupp<H^, 
all their people beyond what the defence 
of the city might require. This measure 
was adopted, and the greatness of the 
sacrifice shows that the Athenian sway 
had been most galling. 

The Athenians sent 30 ships to 
Thrace, and 40 more with 2000 Athe* 
nian heavy-armed, when the^ learnt 
that the Corinthian Aristeus, with 1 600 
heavy armed, was on his way to Po- 
tidaea. They first attacked Perdiooas, 
but having soon concluded a treaty 
with him, they went against the re- 
volted aUies. These they found before 
Olynthus, commanded b}^ Ariateus. axid 
with 200 horse from Perdiccas, who had 
turned against the Athenians as soon 
as the pressure of their arms was re- 
moved. The Athenians were victorious, 
their enemies mostly flying to Olynthus, 
but Aristeus, who had broken and pur- 
sued too far the wing opposed to him, 
taking refuge in Potidaea. They sat 
down before Potidaea, and being rein- 
forced by 1 600 heavy-armed, they were 
enabled to complete the blockade. Ari- 
steus, having settled matters within, es- 
caped out of the ci^, and taJdngthe oom- 
mand of the Chalcidians, gave the be- 
siegers some annovance, and at the same 
time pressed the Peloponnesians for aid 

The Corinthians now called more 
loudly for war, and- were supported by 
others, particularly the jfiginetans, who 
secretly, since thejr dared not openly, 
complained of their subjection. The 
Lacedaemonians being met in assembly 
to hear any charge which might be 
made against the 'Athenians, the Me- 
garians, among others, alleged that 
they were unjustly excluded from the 
Attic market and the subject ports. 
Last of all, the Corinthians blamed the 
general tardiness of Lacedaemon; set 
forth the dangers arising to Grecian 
Hberty from the insatiable ambition and 
restless enterprise of Athens; com- 
plained of their own particular griev- 
ances, and called for assistance to their 
firiends shut up in Potidaea. IthS]^- 
pened that Athenian ambassadors were 
then in Sparta ; and they, hearing thor 
city thus accused, demanded a hearing. 
They would not, they said, answer par- 
ticularly to chaises made before those in 
whom no right resided to Judge Mwesi 
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4h«l»«9d'theMr «llteii; bul they wkhid 
to admoaish the hdarers Against lightly 
determining, so great a matter, and to 
^liow their &bf not unworthy oC its 
empire. They speke of the merits of 
;A.then8 in boQi Persian invasions, and 
ti^ voluntary submission of the allies; 
end said that, as their sway was ho- 
nourably won, so in the present temper 
of La^^iffimon it could not safely be 
relinquished. They radeavoured to 
pallii^ the harshness of their rule; 
depreoated all breech of the existing 
truce, and offered to submit aU disputes 
to arbitration, aecording to the treaty. 
' The foreign ministers being dismissed, 
^.rcMdamus, the aged king, a wise and 
moderate man, addressed the assembly. 
He justified the habitual caution of La^ 
eedflemon, and set forth the dangmv and 
eertain ^vils of war with a state so far 
eiq^rior in wealth and in naval skill 
•aniu power. In land force, he said, it 
;Bra8 true the Peloponnesdans had the 
advantage ; but they could only ravage 
Attica, while the Athenians would be 
oonstantly supplied with all they needed 
firom possessions far beyond the reach 
of their enemies. Finally, since the 
Athenians were wifling to submit to a 
judicial decision, the appeal to arms 
vwould be unjust. The question was 
!|iut, and the assembly decided that the 
treaty was. broken, and that the allies 
should be called to deliberate whether 
i9rar were to l>e commenced. This took 
place in the fourteenth year of the thirty 
years truce, and the forty-ninth after 
tihe battle of Salamis. It was followed 
}fff a meeting of the allies^ which re- 
volved on immediate war. It is the 
epinion of the discerning Thuoydides, 
tiuit the Laced»monian8 were less de- 
termined to hostihty by the complaints 
of their allies than by their own jealousy 
of the power of Athens. 
. Unprepared for action, the Lace^ 
dsemonians wished to delay the begin* 
•ning of the war: they also wished to 
thraw on the Athenians the reftisal of 
peace^ and, if possible, to throw dis- 
sension among them. With these views 
they sent an embassy to Athens on a 
fiubf ect totally unconnected with the pre- 
sent quarrels, but likely to engage on 
their side the superstition of Greece. Fit 
atonement, they said, had not been mads 
fbr the sacril^e of the Alcmeeonidse in 
the sedition of Cylon; and since the 
«varse of sacrilege was held to cleave to 
all desoendants of the guilty, they re- 
4vm^lhi«t^)imaiof the geds lAould 



be averted frtmi 0««ece by 

expulsion of the nolluted ra 
these was Pericles, through his 
and though' thc^ could not 
obtain Iks banishment, they 
pected, by alarming the p< 
embarrass his admimstration, 
have been vain to allege the 
of the crime, or the innocence 
on whom it was now to be vii 
in the popular faith of Gree 
fear was predominant over re 
justice : but the demand was < 
pelled by recrimination. Th 
dsemonians had two more rece 
l^es unatoned, the starving ol 
nias in the Brazen House, 
execution of some Helots for< 
the temple of Neptune on Moui 
Eus, to which last the great ea 
at Sparta was popularly ascribe 
were therefore required first 
the accursed families from 
themselves. 

A second embassy came w 
ferent commission. It requi 
the siege of Potidsea should I 
and iEgina made free ; but ch 
the decree against Megara s! 
reversed. The first demands \ 
pressed, and decidedly rejectee 
third, and principal, the Athe 
plied by alleging misconduct oi 
of the Meganans, who had culti 
sacred land on the borders whi 
to be inviolate, and received th 
slaves of the Athenians. A t 
bassy, neglecting the. former req 
demanded, as the one condition 
the independence of all Grec 
jects of Athens. The asseml 
divided in opinion how to ansv 
des addressed theuL He exhot 
resolutely to withstand the ii 
demands of the ambassadors, 
concession to fear would emb 
Peloponnesians to dictate n 
missions without limit ; and h( 
that the war was more to be dr 
Laoedsemon than by Athen 
rior in shipping, and stiU mor< 
manship, the Peloponnesiar 
could cc^ with them at sea ; th 
ravage their lands, but the A 
could retaliate, and the rava 
Attica would be a smaller calaj 
that of a part of Peloponnes 
we were islanders, wno," h 
*♦ would be so proof against 
Let us then be islanders in oi 
giving up our lands and hoi 
«»fy 80lieHott9 t9 cl^nd the 
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conimthd fhe sea : and let us not 
squander the lives of men, on whose 
exertions our empire depends, in a 
doubtful attempt to preserve for a tune 
a territory of which the loss is little im- 
portant, and to repel an invasion which, 
if repelled, will soon be repeated with 
no less a force. I have many other 
grounds to hope success, if you be but 
willing not to seek fresh conquests dur- 
ing the war. To the embassy let us 
answer. That we will admit the Mega- 
rians to om* markets and ports, if the 
LacedsDmoniaus will abrogate, as far as 
respects oursdves and our allies, the law 
excluding strangers from their city ; 
for neither of these points is provided 
for iu the treaty : That our subject cities 
shall be independent, if they were inde- 
pendent at the making of the treaty ; and 
if at. any time the Lacedaemonians shall 
pi^rmit tlieir allies to settle their re- 
spective governments, in their own 
fashion, and not in that most agreeable 
to Lacedaemon : That we are willing, 
according to the treaty, to submit our 
disputes to a fair arbitration : and that 
we. will not commence a war, but we 
will resist, if others commence it." The 
foresight of Pericles is worthy of remark, 
since we shall find that Athens was with 
difficulty prevented from triumphing by 
gross errors of- conduct, and particu- 
larly by that rashness and wild thirst of 
conquest which he deprecated. The 
answer was framed according to his 
suggestion : That the Athenians would 
do nothing on command ; but that they 
were willing to abide by a judicial deci- 
sion accor£ng to the treaty. 

Chaptjer VL ■ 

Of the Peloponnesian War* 

Sect. I. — Thebes had ever been accus- 
tomed, as the leading city of Boeotia, 
to claim political and military command 
over all Uie rest. The Plataeans had 
refused submission,and stood upon their 
independence as a separate state ; and, 
at an early period, finding themselves 
unable to resist the overwhelming power 
of the Thebans, they had sued to Lace- 
daemon for aid. It did not then agree 
with the views of the Lacedaemonians 
^ to engage in the concerns of a region 
so distant as Boeotia, a^.d they there- 
fore advised the suppliants to make 
their request to the Athenians, who were 
a powerful people and near at hand. 
The Plataeans did so, and met with 
prompt and, effectual aid^from Atheng; 



in return for vihiKkt HhKy gavB the^ 
heartiest service in all the ware and 
dangers of their iNTotectors. The The- 
bans were now lure oi war with Athens ; 
they had often been annoyed by the 
hostility of the Plateaus, and sdways 
had ill brooked their assertion of inde- 
pendence; and, hopinff to secure the 
town before the general struggle broke 
out, they listened to some PlaSsBan mal- 
contents, who offered to introduce tb«r 
troops intothecity. Three hundred were 
sent, who entered by night the mome 
easily, as no watch was set, for it was 
considered a time of peace. Their in- 
troducers wished them to proceed to the 
massacre of their chief enemies; but 
they preferred to gain the city peaceably 
if possible, and taking ground in the 
market place, they made prodamation 
that those should join with them, who 
wished to be leagued with all the Boeo- 
tians according to the custom of' their 
fathers. Dismayed at the sudden attack; 
the Plataeans listened to their proposals^ 
till they discovered the small number of 
the invaders ; but, finding this, they as- 
sailed them while perplexed by the dark- 
ness in their ignorance of the streets. 
The Thebans were defeased, and most of 
the survivors obliged to surrender at 
discretion. A Theban army following to 
support the detachm^ received, wade 
on uie march, the news of its destruc- 
tion ; and when the leaders were deter- 
mining to sdze on any Plateeans found 
without the walls, as pledges for the 
captured Thebans* a Plabean herald ar- 
rived to rebuke their treachorous aggres- 
sion, and to declare that, if they did. any 
injury, the prisoners should instantly be 
put to death. The Thebans retired ; but 
the Plateeans, in the violence of their re^ 
sentment, proved false to the promise, 
which, if not expressed, was implied in 
their threat, and all the prisoners were 
executed, in number one hundred and 
eighty. 

A messenger had been sent to Athens 
with the news of the surprise, and the 
Boeotians in Attica were arrested: a 
second to tell of the capture of the The- 
bans ; and dn-ections were returned to 
keep the prisoners safe till the Athenians 
shoiild determine of their treatment. Un- 
fortunately, they were already dead. An 
Athenian army now conducted to Platsea 
a convoy of provisions, and having left 
a detachment to assist in the defence, 
brought away with it the women and 
children, and men unfit for war. 

The LaoedoBtaoaiaBs irere. 
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tlienselYts to theuioiaii in tM«p«ntioii« 
Ambassadors were sent to Persia^ ehiefly 
in hope of pecuniary aid. A fixed money 
csqatnbution was appointed to be paid 
by each of the allies, and it was pro* 
posed that five hundred triremes should 
be raised for the maritime states, besides 
those expected from the Italian and Si- 
cilian Greeks, who mostly favoured their 
cause. The league induded all the Pe- 
loponnesians, except the Argians and 
Achaians^ who were neutral; Sad nearly 
all the stages of northern Greece, except 
theThessahanflLandAcainanians. These 
sided with Athens, the former coldly^ 
but the latter m<»e heartily; and by 
their friendship, with that of Corcyra 
and Zacynthus, and with the town of 
N aupactus held by the Messenians, who 
owed their very existence to Athenian 
protection, the Athenians were enabled 
to carry on the war in the western seas. 
Corcyra, Chios, and Lesbos, furnished 
ships to Athens, and were treated as in- 
dependent : the remaining islands of the 
J^geaikf except Melos and Then, with all 
the Greeks of Asia, and all in Thrace 
but those who had recently revolted, 
were tributary suljjects, deprived of sh^ 
of war, and liable to unlimited control. 
In spite of a more cultivated humanity 
of manners, and a rdigion so pointedly 
opposed to violence and bloodshed, thsut 
by some it has been construed to forbid 
even necessary defence, nearly every war 
liftg. been popular in the outset, even in 
the states of civilized and Christian^Eu* 
rope. The Greeks were ardent lovers of 
military fame, and little imbued with 
universal justice and philanthropy. The 
utmost extent of thdbr political morality 
went no further than patriotism and 
fidelity to contracts ; few even of deep 
thinkers held it a duty to respect the 
happiness of mankind, or felt the wicked* 
ness of unnecessary war* It is not then 
wonderfol that the call to arms should 
htfve been generally welcome, when, in 
fourteen years, the youth had grown up 
inexperienced in the sufferings of war, 
but proud of the elory of their fathers, 
and eager to emumte their deeds. All 
Greece was in anxiety ; oracles and pre- 
dictions without number were circu- 
lated ; and every uncommon natural phe- 
nomenon was made a presage of the 
event The general wish was favourable 
to the Lace&monians, who professed to 
uphold the liberty of Greece. The sub- 
jects of Athens were eager to be libe- 
rated, and those who were yet free were 
&««AA,of beia;; subjected ^ and thus, as 



she rose to empire throngh the 
of PmsAnias, she seemed likel 
from it through her own. 

The PeloiNNmesians advance 
king Arduaamus, but, before 
^ered Attica, a Spartan miaii 
sent to tnr whether the Athenian 
yet recede in their pretension 
messenger was not admitted to 
mg, but was sent awav with th 
ration that, if the Lacedaemonian 
to make anjr proposal, they m 
withdraw thar army. Havmg 
this answer, Archidamus crof 
Attic border. 

Pericles was one of the ten gei 
Athens. His office enabled hii 
at his discretion extraordinary 
blies of the people; and this, 
power of guiding their proceed 
nis doquenoe and popularity, g 
in effect, the supreme directio 
state. In an assembly hekl v 
Peloponnesians were gathering 
deavoured to prepare the peopl 
war. Apprehending that Arc 
might spare his lands, either foi 
friendship which existed betwet 
or by command of the Lacedspi 
to make him suspected in Ath 
declared^ that if his estates i 
any distinguishing forbearance ] 
resign them to the public, 
horted his hearers to secure the 
able property in the city, and 
a battle, to look to the maint< 
their naval strength and forei 
mand, the chief sources of th< 
ness. He then stated the ai 
their means. Besides other i 
the yearly tribute from the a 
now six hundred talents, at 
hundred and fifty thousand pqu 
treasury contained six thousan 
in coined money, and there was 
^old and silver in sacred vessc 
u^s, Persian spoils, &c. t( 
amount. The native heavy-arm 
were twenty-nine thousand men 
vaby, withthehorse bowmen, w< 
hundred ; the foot bowmen* sixl 
dred. Be»des there would be i 
light armed, chiefly slaves. Th( 
fit for service were three hundi 
not stated what additional f( 
supplied by the allies. 

The Athenians brought into 
their famities and furniture, 
their catde to Euboea and t 
neighbouring islands; relucts 
th^ were t^ond all other Gi 
tachecltoacounUylife, Ther 
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the Pernanf had been repabwd, the 
houses rebuilt, and manjr with expen* 
sive improvements, all whieh would now 
agahi fee ruined. They regretted the 
temples, and the old religious observan* 
ees of the several townsj inherited from 
times before the union effected by 
Theseus. The actual distress was great. 
Many fell from competence to poverty 
by the cessation of income frota. their 
estates. The city was filled with a mul« 
titude far greater than the houses could 
contain: some found shelter in the 
temples, some in tower*, of the walls ; 
the rest were hutted in open spaces of 
the city and the Peiraeeus, and on the 
ground between the long walls. Never. 
theless, they applied themselves vigor, 
ously to warlike preparations, and a 
fleet of one hundred ships was made 
ready to act against Peloponnesus. 

The advance of Archidamus was re- 
tard^ by the hope that the Athenians, 
while their property was yet undamaged, 
might offer concessions to preserve it. 
No offer coming, he proceeded to £leu« 
Bis» and sitting down there, wasted the 
rich Thriasian plain ; then to Achamse, 
the largest pu-ish of Attica, and within 
Bix miles of Athens. The Achamians 
were a numerous and powerful body, 
«nd furnished alone three thousand 
heavy armed ; And he thought that, they 
might prevail with the people to risk a 
battle, or if not, when they had lost their 
property, they would be less warm in 
defending that of others, and he might 
pursue his operations' more securely. 
Athens was aU confusion. The Thria- 
fiian plain had been ravaged by Pleis- 
toanax ; but never before, since tiie Per- 
^ sian war, had an enemy come in sight 
t)f Athens. Some cried out for battle, 
particularly the Achamians ; others im- 
posed a measure so perilous; but all 
agreed in censuring Pericles as the cause 
of their evils. Pericles stood firm, and 
would not call an assembly, since it 
would probably have voted to risk an 
Immediate engagement ; but he sent out 
parties of cavaliy to cut off stragglers, 
and to prevent the extension of ravage 
to any distance from the camp ; and in 
an action with the Boeotian horse, the 
Athenians had the advantage. Having 
wasted the Achamian vale, and vainly 
sought a battle, the invaders carried de- 
vastation to Oropus, at the eastern ex« 
tremity of Attica, and thence passing 
into Boeotia, returned home. 

Meanwhile, the one hundred Athe- 
niaii 1^8, wkh« fifty. Ooreyiwan, tad a 



fewfreiii<Kttiertffiei,Miie4re«in<| Felo« 
ponnesua, and wasted much of its west- 
em coast Passing on, they took As- 
tacus, in Acamania, expelled its tyrant, 
and estabhshinr demoeraoy, admitted it 
to alliance; andwithout hostility brought 
over to th«r interest the large island of 
O^halonia. 

The Athenians voted to set aside one 
thousand talents as a reserve for extre- 
mity, and denounced death to whoever 
should propose to touoh it unless the 
city should be attacked by sea; an event 
implying the prior ruin of the Athenian 
navy, and the only thing, as it was 
thought, whioh oould desSoy the com- 
monwealth. One hundred triremes were 
set aside for the same emergency. The 
^ginetans were known to have been 
active in kindling the war, and their in- 
veterate hostility was pecidiariy daagei^- 
ous from the situation of their island. 
By a harsh measure, but one whi^ 
seems, according to Grrecian maxims, 
not to have exceeded what the provoca- 
tion might justifV, the whole few popu- 
lation was expelled, and a colony of 
Athenians occupied the lands and houses. 
Thus the island was garrisoned without 
expense, and the city reeved of part of 
the multitude which crowded it. Most 
of the iBginetans w«« established by 
the Laeedsemonians at Thyrea, on the 
confines of Argolis and Laconia. The 
Athenians had successfully negjotiated 
with Sitalces, the powerthl king of 
Thrace, who became their ally, aiS ef- 
fected peace and alliance between them 
and Perdiccas. 

Winter setting in, all Greece was 

2uiet, except the western coast, where a 
Corinthian squaditon restored the tyrant 
of Astacus. At Athens, the fimeral of 
those who had fallen in battle was, ac- 
cording to custom, publicly solemnized, 
and Pericles being ap|>omted to pro- 
nounce their funeral oration, delivered a 
speech whidi has been reported by Thu* 
oydides. As this and some other speeches 
of Pericles are the earliest extant speci- 
mens of Grecian eloquence, so they may 
justly take their rank among its greatest 
masterpieces. 

In the first campai^, the ravage of 
Attica had been retahated with not less 
effect, and with to smaller expense and 
trouble. But in the following year, just 
as the Peloponnesians had commenced 
a second inroad, Athens was visited with 
a scourge more terrible than th^. A 
pestilential fSever, originating in ^tYno* 
pia* had been fA% in Egypt «iid mai^ 
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ptr<9 et'A^if nrheh H'M on Atheks 
mXti toy b«fbre uaknowii. It be|?an 
vnih heats in the head, endinflftniiiiatiofn 
in the eyes ; tiie tongue and throat were 
bloody, the breath fetid; then came 
^toeezing; then laborious coughing; then 
excessive evacuations in aU ways, fol« 
lowed by violent hiccups a«id spaMns. 
The skin was reddish and full of uleers, 
lyut not ontwapdly hot ; though the in* 
temal fever was such that the patient 
h6\M not bear the lightest covering, and 
many threw tiiemselves into the welh 
for relief. Thirst was unquenchable, 
wad sleep there was none, yet the 8ufFer«' 
ers were less weakened than might have 
been expected. The fever lasted from 
'seven to nine days ; but many who sur* 
vived it perished by the ulceration of 
the bowels, and the flux which ft^owed. 
The disease passed from the head throush 
the whole body, and finally fixed in & 
extremities, which many lost. Some 
were totally deprived of memory, and 
tecovered, not knowing their nearest 
friends, nor even tliemseWes. Birds and 
beasts of prey would not touch the 
corpses^ or^ tasting them, thev perished. 
• No remedy was found for the disease. 
Its virulence was increased by the uni- 
form despondency of the sufferers ; and 
they died neglected, or if any ministered 
to them, he caught the infection. Those 
only who had passed through the ma- 
lady, could attend with safety on the 
flick, since they were not again liable to 
it in ft fatal degree. I^e evil was in- 
creased by the crowded state of the city. 
Dying men lay heaped in stifling huts, 
-or in the streets, and about the foun- 
"tains, whither they thronged to drink. 
The temples were filled with corpses, 
«!k1 meahs were wanting for the burial 
uf the dead. 

- The worst effects of the calamity were 
unbounded licentiousness and desperate 
thoughtlessness. Men said in their nearts 
•••Let us eat, drink, and revel, for to-mor- 
row we die ; why spare health or fortune, 
which we shall not live to enjoy?" Rich 
houses were made desdate, and poor 
men, suddenly enriched, abused their 
wealth in riot and debauchery. Men*8 
affections were blunted, and their natures 
brutalized, by tumultuous revelry, when 
aU were perishing around them, and 
when the riches uiey squandered wei^ 
derived from the recent death of those 
who had been most dear to them. No 
fear of God, or the laws, deterred frtym 
crimes that promised the means of im- 
mediate pleasure. Untaught by their 



]«^(lon to look to the Divinity 
but worklly Ueasinga, they ia 
tinetion l)etween the ri^eou: 
wieked, when the pestitoee w 
both ; and the laws were impo 
no one aq[)ected that he wov 
suffler their sentence. 

At this time of misery, Pt 
hered to the policy he had ch< 
would not haxard a battle, bv 
the Peloponneaians to ravag 
while Iheir own country was v 
more extensively than befoi 
Athenian fleet But the spi 
Athenians was broken : theyi 
posals of peace, which were 
refused ; and the shame of fa 
eurred with previous sufferin 
their anger against Pericles, : 
thor of Uieir misery. Periclea 
assembly to encourage them, i 
himsdf. He re-staled the n 
war, which had before determi 
and which now had lost no i 
minded them that he had war 
of all their present sufferings, < 
pestilence, which no humai 
eould foresee; repeated that 
now gave way, they must be i 
Lacedsemon, and on harder t< 
if they had gelded at first ; at 
that, with fiirnmesa, they might 
vaiL His argumeiihi persuide 
maintain the war, but their 
their individual losses did m 
till th^ had fined him heavij 
convinced was the capricious 
of his superior merit, that thej 
elected him general, and put c 
under his diroetion. 

In the autumn, there fell 
hands of the Athenians so: 
ponnesian ambassadors sent 
Among them was Aristeus, 
chieflv managed the revolt of 
and the fear of fmrther damage 
was a leading motive in the cru* 
followed, llie ambassadors w 
death unheard, under the^ea 
tion for the atrocipus conduct ( 
cedsBmofiians, who, since the w 
had massacred the crew of e 
chant ship they met with, whet 
Athenians or their allies, or evi 
trals. In the ensuing winter, 
surrendered, on the terms tha) 
rison and people should be dii 
freedom. The tenritory was 00 
a colony of Athenians. 

Pericles died soon alter thi 
pestilence ; and after his deatl 
dides observee, his foresight i 
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manifest. ** for he '^atd that the Athe^ 
nians would prevail in the war, if they at- 
tended to their navy, made no new con- 
quests, and incurred no needless dan- 
gers : but they did just the contrary, end 
besides committed many other faults, 
both among themselves and against their 
allies, at the persuasion of ambitious and 
interested men. And the reasoii of the 
difference was, that he being powerful 
by ability, reputation, and pre-eminent 
integrity, was not obliged to humour the 
people, but able to direct them ; whereas 
those who followed bein^ more on a level 
with each other, and eacn aspiring to be 
first, courted favour by advising not 
what was best, but what was most agree- 
able. Yet the Athenians, after squan- 
dering unprofitably the best of their 
strength, and provoking new and power- 
ful enemies, were with difiicully over- 
come when weakened by internal strife ; 
so more than verified was the assertion 
of Pericles that, with prudence, they 
were a match for the Peloponnesians/' 

In two invasions of Attica, the Pelo- 
ponnesians, with great expense, had 
caused much individual suffering, but 
had failed to provoke a battle, and had 
little weakened the adverse state. The 
next summer they entered not Attica, 
but laid siege to Piatsea. The Platseans 
remonstrate, urging the merit of their 
commonwealth in the Persian war, and 
the perpetual protection assured to them 
by Pausanias, in the name of Greece. 
Archidamus, who commanded the Pelo- 
ponnesians, offered neutrality ; and when 
they said they could not trust the "Rie- 
bans for observance of the terms, his 
answer was, ** Entrust to us your lands 
and housesj show Us the boundaries of 
the lands, and number the fruit trees ; 
and sojourn where you please till the 
war is over, when all shall be restored ; 
till then, we will cultivate the land, and 
provide for your subsistence." Tlie Pla- 
tseans consented, provided the Athenians 
were willing ; but deputies being sent to 
Athens, brought a requisition to abide 
by the terms of their alliance, and a 
promise of aid. They, therefore, de- 
clared themselves unable to comply with 
the demands of the Lacedaemonians; 
and Archidamus, solemnly protesting 
that the breach of faith was on the side 
of Plataea, commenced the siege. The 
mode of attack ^as rude and unskilful, 
the garrison active and vigilant; and 
ihe besiegers were obliged to resort to 
blockade.' All useless mouths having 
been sent to Athens, there were in the 



place but four hilndteed Flatnuiit,- ^i^^ 
Athenians, and one hundred and (en 
women, to make bread. 

Meanwhile, an Athenian army had 
been beaten by the Chalddiaas of llirace, 
and an attempt had been made ai^ainst 
the power of Athens in WeG^m Gteeoe. 
The Ambradots, a Corinthian colony to 
the north of Acamania, with the LeuecL- 
dians and Anactorians, one thmifiMwi 
Peloponnesians, and some of the n^g^- 
bourmg barbarians, invaded Acamaaia.; 
but the barbarians, rashly separating 
themselves, were defeated, and the ex- 
pedition fajled. Of one hundred sfa^)a 
equipped last .year by the Pelq[K>Qne- 
sians, forty-seven being sent from Co- 
rinth to co-operate with the force in Aear- 
nania, were intercepted by Phomiion, 
who was stationed with twenty Athenian 
ships at Naupactus. Confident in bis 
own ability, and the skill of his crews^ 
he met them, and confounded them with 
his mancBuvres, sunk their admiral, and 
routed them, taking twelve ships. The 
Pelqponnesians sent out seveiky-seven 
ships to retrieve their defeat, yet, with 
these, they feared to meet the small 
squadron of Phormion in the open sea. 
At length, tliey entrapped him in the «i- 
trance of the bay, wnex« there was not 
room for his superior manoeuvring. Nine 
Athenian ships were taken or forced 
aground, some of which were recovered 
by the Messenians on the i^ore, dashing 
into the water, and fighting from the 
decks: eleven fled towards Naupactus, 
pursued by the Peloponnesian advanced 
squadron of twenty ships. Thehuidmost 
of these eleven was nearly overtaken by a 
Leucadian trireme, when it turned round 
alai^e vessel at the entrance of the port* 
struck its pursuer on the side, and sunk 
it The Peloponnesians stopped in con* 
fusion and alarm, and the elevea Athe- 
nian ships, advancing in order, had an 
easy victory. The Athenians took six 
ships, and recovered all which had been 
taken from them, save one. 

A project was suggested to the Lace- 
daemonian commanders, by which they 
might partly cover their disgrace. Being 
told by the Megarians that the Athenian 
government, secure in naval superiority, 
left Peireeeus little guarded, they deter- 
mined to surprise it. A body of seamen 
crossing the isthmus, launched forty tri- 
remes laid up in Nisaea, and stood to- 
wards Attica ; but a contrary wind aris- 
ing, they feared they might be too late 
for surprise, and, instead of sailhig for 
PeirseuSf they landed on Salamis^ s«d 
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rav^edtt The time tiitts wasted saved 
Peineeus. The alarm ia Athens was ex- 
cessive^ at sight of the beacon fires, 
-which announced the presence of an 
enemy. All hurried in arms to the port, 
tl»B ships were launched and manned, 
and st^ for Salamis; but the Pelo* 
ponnesians, not awaiting them, returned 
to Nisaea with much booty, some pri- 
soners, and three empty triremes, not 
-without fear that their leaky vessels 
migiit founder on the way. Hencefor- 
tmrd, the Athenians kept better guard 
in tlieir harbour. The Peloponnesian 
fleet having dispersed, the winter was 
spent by Phormion in strengthening the 
Athenian interest in Acamania, by con* 
firming the power of the friendly party in 
the towns, and banishing the most ob- 
noxious men. 

Perdiccas of Macedonia had again 
changed sides, and Sitalces attacked 
hiosy at once to fulfil his engagements 
with Athens, and to punish a breach of 
^th to himselt* The Thracians were a 
barbarous, but bold and hardy race: 
and however inferior in disciplme ana 
sldlly their numerical superiority was 
such that the Macedonians could not 
keep the field. Sitalces overran and 
wasted Macedonia and Chalddiee ; but 
Ms army suffered through hunger and • 
wintry weather, and he retired without 
nai^ng any permanent conquest 

The next summer Attica was again 
invBded by the Pelcponnesians ; and 
soon after alt Lesbos but Methymne re- 
yotted from Athens. The island was di- 
vided into six republics, of which Mity- 
lene and Methymne were far the most 
powcirful. Memymne was zealous for 
democracy and Athens ; but in Mitylene 
the oligarchical party was strong ; and 
this, with the hope of undisputed rule in 
the island, and the fear that they might 
be like others deprived of their fleet and 
veduced to subjection, disposed the Mi- 
tylenseans to revolt They increased 
their navy, strengthened their defences, 
and laid m stores for a siege: they had 
already influence in the smaller states, 
and they now improved it to a strict 
union. But before their preparations 
were completed, the Athenians being 
informed by the Methymnseans, and 
some of the democratical Mitylenaeans, 
commanded them to desist : and their 
refusal brought an Athenian squadron 
of 40 triremes. The Mitylenaeans en- 
deavoured to gain time by negotiation : 
but the only terms of pardon now were 
the surreDoer of their navy, and the de« 



molition of their walk. All Le 
dared for Mitylene, except the I 
nseans, who joined the Atheni 
their whole force. After an h 
engagement in thefleki, the Mit) 
retired within their walls, and i 
was formed. 

Ambassadors fix)m Mitylene, 
at Sparta, were sent to sound 1 
at the Olympian mieeting. At 
rence held mer the solenmiti^ 
resolved to aid them by again 
Attica: and the fleet wUchli 
Corinthian gulf was carried ac 
isthmus, to co-operate with 1 
force. Dispersed in the Grec 
as was the navy of the Atheniai 
thought they could not meet th 
but by withdrawing the squadr 
Lesbos ; but they laundied 100 
which lay ready in Peirseeus, c 
their force before the astonished 
who ventured not to quit the 
and made descents where they \ 
Peloponnesus. The Pelopo 
were bus^ with their harvest, an 
with fruitless inroads ; and int 
coming that an Attic squadron 
vaging Laconia, the invasion w 
up, and the Lacedaemonians wei 

The armament in Lesbos beii 
adequate to its purpose that tl 
lenseans kept the fleld, Paches ' 
with 1 000 heavy-armed to take t 
mand, and his arrival again 
them to their walls. The J 
treasury was exhausted with 1 
and a contriliution was now firs 
ted from the citizens, apparen 
firee gift. At the same time sh 
sent to levy money from the alii 

In the following summer, thi 
the war, the Pelcponnesians 
Attica more destructively thai 
invasion but the second, and se 
das with 42 ships to Mitylene. 
winter, Salsethus, a Lacedaemoi 
brought assurance of such an i 
as the year advanced, even he b 
despair of it. He thought that I 
the armour of the phalanx to tl 
people, who, as in most oli^ 
states, were only allowed to act i 
armed, the Mitylenseans, instead 
ing in their walls, might keep 1 
The thing was done— but the p< 
longer awed by the monopoly 
and discipline in the privileg< 
claimed a part in the govenua 
manded a public and equal dis| 
of food, and threatened, if re( 
make their own terms with the I 
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The leaders beings aktmed 4$apittdated 
for all on these hard terms :— That the 
Mitylenfleans should surrender th^«- 
selves to the pleasure of the Athenian 
people — ^that the Athenian army should 
immediately be admitted into the city-* 
and that none should be put into bonds, 
enslaved, or kUled, till the will of the 
people was known. 

When Alcidas Iveard that Mitylene 
was taken, some advised him to attempt 
its recovery, by surprising the Athenians 
while ignorant of his arrival ; others to 
seize some city in Ionia, and issuing 
thence to win that country from Athens. 
But Alcidas was only anxious for a safe 
return. Instead of going on to Lesbos, 
he coasted in the opposite direction, tak- 
ing many merchant vessels, which fear* 
lessly approached, the crews supposing 
that any ships of war in those seas must 
be Athenian. All the prisoners he mas- 
sacred, according to the savage practice 
of the Lacedsemonians from the beginning 
of the war, till, at the remonstrance of 
some Samians, he changed his conduct. 
But B3 soon as he found that the Athe- 
nians in Lesbos had heard of him, he sail- 
ed directly for Peloponnesus. The alarm 
of his presence had been great in Ionia, 
BS^the towns were kept unfortified lest 
they should assert independence. Paehes 
pursued, but could not overtake him, and 
returned to Mitylene, whence he sent to 
Athens the chief promoters of the revolt. 

The Athenians were highly enraged 
against the Mitylenseans, both because 
tiiey had revolted, being exempt from 
the galling yoke imposed on most of 
the allies, and because they had first 
brought a Peloponnesian fleet on the 
coast of Asia. In their first fiiry they 
voted death to all the grown up citizens, 
and slavery to the women and children. 
On the morrow, the people seeming dis- 
satisfied with their vote, at the instance 
of some friends to the intended victims, 
a second assembly was called. The 
chief supporter of the vote was Cleon, a 
profligate demagogue, with little ability 
m the conduct of afl'airs, a coarse but 
ready speaker, and skilful in flattering 
the worst passions of the populace. He 
dwelt on tne mischiefs of ligntly chang. 
ing purpose, and the necessity; of a ter- 
rible example to check the spirit of re- 
volt already prevalent in the subjects of 
Athens; and laboured to inflame the 
people by setting forth the privileges 
Which the Lesbians had enjoyed. His 
opponents argued that no- severity of 
piinisbiaent could prevent revolt when 



tnclhiation and opportunih^ coticuxred ; 
that revolters shut out from pardon 
would be the more obstinate ; that it 
was unjust to visit the foult of the rulingf 
few on the people, wlio, when aanns 
were given tliem, had compelled sub- 
mission; and that such an act wotQd 
destroy the good will of the common- 
alty, in every state the main prop of the 
Athenian interest. The friends of mercv 
prevailed, and a trireme being sent with 
a countermand, arrived just as Paehes 
had read the first order and was abont 
to execute it. The men whom Paehes 
had sent were put to death, in number 
near 1000. The walls of Mitylene were 
razed, the ships of war piven up ; and 
the lands of all the Lesbians except the 
Methymnseans, being divided into lots, 
were assigned to Amenians, but were 
occupied by the Lesbians, paying each 
a yearly quit-rent to the lot holders. 

In the preceding year provisions had 
begun to fail the Flataeans ; and fleeing 
that Athens would not venture i^ at-' 
tack on the besieging army backed by 
all Bo&otia, they planned an escape.- 
Full half were discouraged, but by the 
rest the plan was gallantly executed as 
it had been ably conceived, and pas^ng 
the lines by night With the loss but of 
one man, they came safe to Athens. " In 
spite of the relief thus given, the re- 
maining garrison were now brought so 
low by famine that they could not 
defend the walls. ' The Lacedeemoniatt 
general had been ordered to win the 
place by capitulation, if possible, that 
so Plataea might be retained, though all 
conquests made by force should, at the 
peace, be mutually restored. He there- 
fore sent a herald to propose to the 
Plataeans, that they should surrender 
their city and submit to the justice of 
Lacedsemon, so that the guilty should 
be punished on trial, but none other- 
wise. The ■ PlatsBans consented, and 
commissioners were sent from Lacedse- 
mon to try them ; who without stating 
any accusation, asked each whether in 
the war he had done any good to the 
Lacedaemonians or their allies. The 
Plataeans requested to answer more at 
length : they stated the ancient merits 
of their city, the ties of necessity and 
gratitude which bound it to Athens, the" 
treacherous attack of the Thebans which 
forced it into war. The Thebans re- 
plied, asserting that the Platseans had 
wrongfully deserted Boeotia for Athens ; 
they justified their late interference as' 
a Mendly act Invited by the best of the 
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IMatttaHi; and com^Uned of the faith* 
less massacre of their prisoners* As if 
to make it evident that the fate of the 
Plateeans had heen predetermined, the 
judges, without weighing the arguments, 
merely repeated their question. None 
oould say yes, and all were led to death. 
Thus perished 200 Plateans and 26 
A^thenians, hy an act which, though less 
exten^vely bloody than others m this 
same war, can scarcely be paralleled in 
any history for delibmte baseness and 
impudent mockery of justice. The 
women w^re made slaves, and the town 
demolished by the Thebans. 

Meanwhile attention was called by 
the troubles of Corcyra. Many noble 
Corcyrseans, prisoners in Corinth, had 
been won by kind treatment, and set 
free under a secret engagement to re* 
concile their country with the Corin- 
thians. Through their intrigues the 
assembly voted that the Corcyreans, re* 
taining the alliance with Athens, would 
yet remain at peace with the Pelopon* 
nesians. They went on to prosecute 
Peithias, the head of the democratical 
party, as enslaving Corcyra to the 
Athenians ; but he being acquitted, and 
retaliating on his accusers with an im- 
probable charge of sacrilege, the ftve 
richest were condemned to a ruinous 
fine ; and hearing that the influence of 
Peithias withheld all mitigation, and 
that he was persuading the people to an 
alUance, offensive as well as defensive* 
with Athens, the party suddenly collect- 
ed, andenteringthe council-hall with dag* 
gers, killed Peithias, and about sixty of 
his friends. Then assembling the people* 
they declared that what had been done 
was the only method of preserving free- 
dom to Corcyra, and, under the terror 
of the recent massacre, obtained a vote 
of neutrality in the war. Ambassadors 
bfeing sent to make their apology in 
Athens, were there arrested as rebels. 

To confirm their insecure ascendency, 

the oligarchical Corcyrseans attacked 

their opponents. Both offered freedom 

to any slaves who would join them, but 

most took part with the people, who, 

strong in numbers and nosition, and in 

teal so vehement that tne very women 

were active in the fray, on the third day 

prevailed so far, that their opponents 

could only cover their retreat by firing 

the quarter of the town where they 

dwelt. The next day the nobles were 

saved from massacre by the coming of 

Nicostratus, the Athenian commander 

in I^aupactus, who mediated an agree* 



meat, on the terms ^t ten oi 
were named should be brought 1 
and the rest should Uveas citizen 
a democracy. Even the ten e 
were suffered to escape, and all 
quieted without further bloodshed 
as Nicostratus was departing, th< 
lar leaders requested him to le 
greater security, Hye of his tw< 
remes, taking mstead as many 
rsean. He consented, and they 
their enemies to go in the vesse 
these refused, fearing, in spite of 
surances of Nicostratus, that the] 
be sent to Athens. Their obstins 
trust raised suspicion in the peop 
rose and searched their houses foi 
and, alarmed at this, four hun 
the nobles took sanctuary in the 
of Juno. 

Four or five days after came i 
ponnesian fleet of fifty-three shi 
der Alcidas. The Corcyrasans p 
sixty triremes, two of which d 
and in some the crew went tc 
among themselves. The Pelopon 
seeing their confusion, senttwent 
a^nst the Corcyrseans, and o 
with all the rest the Attic twelv< 
costratus nevertheless had sunk o 
and was acting with advantage 
the rest, when the other twenty < 
aid them ; and he then retre 
order, covering the flight of the 
neans, who had lost thirteen tr 
The Corcyreran people, now in f 
the enemy should attack the city, 
voured to accommodate mattei 
their party opponents, and prev] 
some to serve in the fleet ; but 
wasted his time in indeciinve m< 
till finding that an Athenian 
sixty ships was approadiing, he 
departed. 

The democratical Corcyrsea] 
prepared a horrid revenge for tli 
rors. The ships were ordered 
round from one harbour to th( 
and in the voyage all who were i 
of the oligarchical party, were 
overboard ; and at the same time 
sacre was commenced in the citi 
case of the suppliants of Jut 
more difficulty ; treachery and 
cost but little, but to violate a 
was a serious thing. About fil 
persuaded to come out and stan< 
All these were condemned tode 
their fete completed the despair 
who had remained. Some 
themselves, some hung themse 
the tree^; others mutually kill 
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other ; all perished in the temple. . Un* 
like Nicostratus, Eurymedon, the new 
Athenian admiral, lay a quiet spectator 
in the harbour, while the Corcyneans, 
for seven days, were hunting out and 
murdering all whom they held their ene- 
mies. Under colour of treason to the 
democracy^ many were slain by their 
private enemies, and many debtors 
wiped out their score with the blood of 
their creditors. In the words of Thu- 
cydides, whatever is wont to happen in 
such cases took place, and yet more. 
About five hundred of the persecuted 
party escaped to the continent, and after 
the departure of £urymedon, seizing the 
forts there belonging to Corcyra, Kept 
up a predatory war so successfully as to 
cause a famine in the citv. Afterwards, 
with a few auxiliaries, they passed into 
the island, burning their vessels that theu: 
onty hope might be in victory. They 
forafied themselves on Mount Istone, 
and thence commanded the country. 

The pestilence in Athens, after raging 
twojrears unal)ated, had slackened for 
a wtule ; but this winter it renewed its 
fury, and continued it for another year. 
In its whole course it cost Athens no 
less than 4400 heavy- armed soldiers, 
and 300 horsemen, and of the remaining 
multitude a number not to be reckoned 
In the next summer the Peloponne- 
sians, preparing to invade Attica, were 
deterred . by earthquakes, an ill omen 
according to the superstition of the age. 
Various actions took place with no 
decisive result. In the west Demos- 
thenes, the son of Alcisthenes, com- 
manding thirty Athenian ships, was joined 
by the Acarnanians and other allies, and 
marched against Leucas. He ravaged 
the territory unopposed, and the Acar- 
nanians wished him to wall in the town, 
thiiriung that when that was done they 
could reduce it by blockade, and be de- 
Uvered from a neighbour always hostile* 
The Messenians of Naupactus urged 
him to attack their constant enemies the 
^tolians, whose reduction would make 
easy the extension of Athenian influ- 
ence through all western Greece. De- 
mosthenes was led to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the Messenians both by the fa- 
vour due to their zealous service, and by 
the hope that the conquest of ^tolia 
would open away into Phocis, by which 
the force of the western allies might be 
brought against Boeotia. The Acarna- 
nians left the armv in disgust, but with 
the rest he pursued his project. 
The ^tolians were a rude but nume- 



roas and wtriik^ tribe, Ripened in un- 

walled villages, and too poor to use the 
arms or cultivate the discipline of the 
phalanx, but formidable in their own 
rugged country from their skill in han- 
dling the dart, and activity in skirmish- 
ing. Some of the Ozohan Locrians, *' 
neighbours of the iStolians, and trained 
in a like mode of fighting, being allied 
with Athens, were appoint^ to meet the 
army of Demosthenes ; but they did not 
arrive in time, and by their faiiuie, and 
the defection of the Acarnanians, whose 
light-armed troops were numerous and 
excellent, his men were few, and almost 
entirely heavj^-armed. He advanced, 
meeting nothing that could stop his 
march; but the^tolians had assem- 
bled on the heists, and gave great 
annoyance, running down and throwing 
their darts, retiring when the enemy 
advanced, pursuing when he retired, and 
having in l>oth, with their %ht armour, 
certain advantage. The few Athenian 
bowmen kept them off awhile, till, weary 
with long exertion, their arrows nearly 
spent, and their commander slain, they 
took to flight. The heavy-armed, left a 
prey to enemies whom they could not 
reach, were broken, and fled. Incum- 
bered with their armour, and pursued 
bv active men, numbers were killed. 
Theu- guide fell early. Many strayed 
into impassable ravines, and a large 
body entering a wood, the iEtoIians ifired 
it, and all were destroyed. Of 300 Athe- 
nians, heavY-armed, 120 were skin, the 
prune of all the Atlienian youth who 
fell in the war. Of the allies a large 
proportion perished. The fleet sailed 
home, but Demosthenes remained at 
Naupactus, fearing to meet the people. 
The Lacedaemonians were now per- 
suaded by the ^tohans to attempt the 
conquest of Naupactus, and 3000 heavy 
armed of the allies were sent against it, 
under Eurylochus, a Spartan. The 
Ozolian Locrians were easily brought to 
submission, and through them the army 
passed into the territory of Naupaotus. 
The town was in danger, l)einglai'ge, and 
the defenders few; but Demosthenes 
had gone to the Acarnanians, and 
though ill received at first on account of 
Leucas, had prevailed on them to sand 
1 000 heavy-armed, whose entrance saved 
the place. Eurylochus retiring was in- 
vited by the Ambraciots to assist them 
in conquering, the Amphilochian Argos, 
as the first step towards the reduction of 
Acaniania : and till the time came, he 
quartered his army in ^tolia. 
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iMe ih Hutumti 8000 heavy tinned 
Ambraciots enteKing the Ar^an terri* 
tary seized the hill fort of Olpfle. The 
i^camanians, feeling that their own citi- 
zens wanted large political and military 
experience, offered Demosthenes the 
cfnef oonmand, in spite of their late de- 
feat, and their variance with him. £ury- 
lochus having joined the Ambraciots, 
the combined army was decidedly supe- 
rior ; but an ambush ably planned by 
X>einosthenes gave him the victory. Two 
of the three Spartan generals being slain, 
Menedfleus the third, unprovided for a 
siege, and without a way of escape, pro- 
posed on the next day to treat ; but all 
he could obtain was, that the Pelopon- 
nesians might depart with speed and 
secrecjf, leaving the others to their fate. 
By this Demosthenes and the Acama- 
nians hoped to have the Ambraciots at 
their mercy, and to make the Pelopon- 
nesians odious for selfishness and treach- 
ery. The Peloponnesians went out in 
small parties as for herbs and firewood ; 
but when they were at a distance the 
others foUowed in alarm. Both were at 
first puTsued by the Acamanians, some 
of whom, when the generals intofio^, 
vrere on the point of killing them, think- 
ing the public betrayed. When the 
matter was explained, they let pass the 
P^opomiesians, but killed the Ambra- 
ciots. About 200 were slain, the rest 
escaped. The Ambracian people learning 
that their troops held Olpse, had followed 
with their whole remaining strengtti. 
Demosthenes surprised their camp at 
day break, and but few returned to 
Ambracia. 

Could Demosthenes have led the allies 
at once against Ambracia, it must have 
fallen: but they well knew that were 
there no western city connected with the 
Peloponnesians, their fiiendship would 
cease to be necessary to Athens, and 
they would be oppressed. Demosthenes 
now returned with confidence to Athens. 
After his departure the Acamanians 
made peace and alliance with Ambracia 
for a hundred years, on the terms that 
neither the Ambraciots should be re- 
quired to act offensively against the Pelo- 
ponnesians, nor the Acamanians against 
the Athenians ; the Ambraciots should 
give up whatever they had taken from the 
Amphilochians, and should not assist the 
Anactorians, who were hostile to Acar- 
nania. This moderation established to 
the Acamanians for a long time a degree 
of quiet unusual in Greece, and contri- 



buted to the character of ben 
and uprightness whidilong distil 
them. 

The greatest cities of Sic 
Dorian, and allied with Lace 
In the fifth year of this war, th 
states, attacked by Syracuse : 
Dorian league, had besought 
Athens. The request was recon 
by kindred and old alliance, am 
wish to employ the Sicilian D< 
home, that they might not send 
to Peloponnesus. Twenty shi 
dispatched, which at first com 
the>ea ; but the Athenians heai 
Syracuse was raising a navy, se 
more in the seventh spring. Em 
wid Sophocles, the commandei 
directed on the way to succour 
against the exiles, to whose aid 
ponnesian fleet was known to b< 
and Demosthenes, embarking 
any regular command, was au 
by the people to employ the fie 
might think best, as it coasted I 
nesus. 

Demosthenes required the | 
to land at Pylos* in Messen 
hearing that the Peloponnesi: 
was at Corcyra, they refused. . 
forced them into that port, and 
thenes bid them fortify the pi 
this was the end of his comi 
The harbour was excellent, tho 
all the neighbouring country it h 
deserted since its conquest b 
daemon ; and Demosthenes wi 
garrison it with Messenians froi 
pactus, who would zealously ma 
as by right their own, and whos 
speech gave great advantage 
cursions into Laconia. The f 
ridiculed the project, and he app 
the soldiers; but vainly, till, foul 
continuing, for amusement they 
building the fort. They had n 
but they picked up stones and la 
together, using clay for mortar, 
for want of letter means, they 
on their backs, stooping forwa 
clasping their hands behind tiiem 
of the fort was strong by nature 
six days they rudely walled the re 
generals now proceeding left i 
remes with Demosthenes. 

The news was heard at fir 
scorn in Lacedsemon ; but the 
which had invaded Attica, h 

• Pylo«. The modern NavariDO, a see 
lion equally remarkable in ancient and in v 
^IHtory. 
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home in alarm, having been but fifteen 
days in the enemy's country. On its 
return a force was sent ap:ainst Pylos, 
the fleet was called from Corcyra, and 
Demosthenes was blockaded by land 
and sea, having just time to send to 
Eurymedon. The fort was attacked on 
both sides, but towards the land the 
ground was strong, and, on the side to- 
wards the sea, by skilfuUy using the 
difficulties of the shore, he was enabled 
with his handful of men to prevent 
a landing. On the third day, the Athe- 
nian fleet came in sight. The har- 
bour was shut in by the woody 
island Sphacteria, which left a narrow 
entrance on each side. In this the 
Lacedaemonians had placed a body of 
troops, proposing to block up both the 
inlets, and post troops in every spot 
where the Athenians could land. After- 
wards they resolved to engage in the 
harbour, favoured by the narrow space 
and the surrounding army. But on the 
fourth day, while they were getting out 
their ships, the Athenians entering at 
both the mouths, attacked those under 
way, took five, and chased the rest to 
the shore. The Lacedaemonians dashed 
into the water, and, after hard fight- 
ing, the Athenians drew off with only 
the five first taken. Eurymedon now 
became master of the sea ; and occupy- 
ing the strait, kept strict watch on 
those in the island, being four hundred 
and twenty Lacedaemonians with their 
attendant Helots. 

Alarm rose high in Lacedaemon ; for an 
extraordinary value was there attached to 
every citizen of pure Spartan blood, and 
among the destined prisoners were men 
from most of the chief families. Rescue 
seeming impossible, it was determined 
to treat for peace; and a truce was 
made on these terms ; that the Lacedae- 
monians should give in pledge to the 
Athenians the ships which had fought in 
the late action, and all ships of war 
lying in any Laconian port; that a 
stated measure of food should be sent 
in daily for each man on the island ; 
that Lacedaemonian ambassadors should 
be sent to Athens, and on their return 
the truce should end and the ships be 
restored; and that if any article were 
broken, the treaty should be void. The 
ambassadors went, expecting that the 
Athenians, who had asked peace, and 
been refused, would gladly embrace it 
when offered. But the Athenians were 
now not more disposed to moderation 



than their enemies had beenbefere. The 
all-powerful Cleon persuaded them to 
require Nisaea, Pegse, Trceaen, Adiais ; 
and the negotiation was broken off. ' 

On the return of the ambassadors 
the LacedflBmonians re-demanded their 
ships. The Athenians withheld them, 
alleging some small breaches of the 
truce, which might, perhaps, oa the 
strict letter of the convention, bear out 
the denial, but which could not justify 
it to an honourable mind, oonsraering 
how much had been trusted to their 
good faith. Hostilities were renewed. 
The blockade was tedious and expensive ; 
it lasted into autumn, and the people 
began to fear its failure, and repent 
the rejection of peace. Cleon's credit 
was in danger. At first he imputed 
fiilsehood to the messengers ; but when 
appointed himself to go to Pylos and 
examine, he changed his tone, and at- 
tacked the board of generals, saying, that 
if they were men, they would quickhr 
capture those in the island, and that if 
he held their office he would do so. 

The leading person of the t>oard of 
generals was Nicias, the son of Nice- 
ratus, a man of birth and fortune, in 
whom a generous temper, popular man- 
ners, and considerable political and mili- 
taiy talent, were marred by unreasonable 
diffidence and excessive dread of respon- 
sibility. He professed himself willing 
to resign the business to Cleon ; who 
accept^ it, thinking the offiBr a feint, but, 
when he found it sincere, endeavoured 
to retract. The light-minded multitude 
were amused with his embarrassment, 
and thought the jest too good to be lost, 
though the public service should suffer. 
The more he declined it, the more they 
pressed it on him ; and when, seeing no 
escape, he began to boast that in twenly 
days he would bring the prisoners, they 
laughed at his presumption, but en- 
couraged him to go on. The wiser were 
comforted by the hope they would either 
gain the object desired, or failing of that, 
woidd be rid of Cleon. But Cleon had 
heard that Demosthenes was preparing 
an attack, and prudently left to him the 
conduct of it, though he was ready to 
appropriate to himself the credit of suc- 
cess. He landed on the island with 
Demosthenes, who by the skilfril use of 
his numerous light-armed troops, soon 
reduced the Lacedaemonians to distress. 
Surrounded by enemies, who fled at their 
approach, but turned on them when they 
desisted from pursuit; plied with mis^ 
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fidle^ from the right idnsm ifi0y charged 
upon the left, and ftota the hxt as soon 
as they fronted the other way ; worn out 
with labour, stunned with noise, and 
half suffocated with dust, after many 
had fallen, the remnant made their war 
to a fort at the extremity of the island. 
Their rear and flanks were here pro- 
tected, so that they could better with* 
stand the enemy in front. But a body 
of archers and dartmen being silently 
led to occupy a height which commandea 
their rear, they were again surrounded, 
and exposed to sure destruction. De- 
mosthenes and Gleon now stopped the 
attack, and summoned them to surren- 
der. They asked leave to communicate 
with their countrymen on shore, and 
several messages passed, by the last of 
which they were permitted to consult 
for themselves, only doing nothing dis- 
graceful. On this warrant they surren- 
dered ; aind they were brought to Athens 
within twenty days, as Cleon had pro». 
mised. This result surprized the Greeks, 
who had thought that nothing could 
bring Lacedsemonians to surrender. A 
vote was passed by the Athenian people 
that the prisoners should be kept in 
bonds till peace were made, and if 
AtHca were again invaded, should be 

Eut to death. In number they were two 
un<hred and ninety-two, of whom one 
hundred and twenty were Spartans. 
The original number of heavy-armed 
on the island had been four hundred 
and twenty, but the rest had fallen in 
the engagement. A Messenian garri- 
son was placed in Pylos, which mudi 
annoyed the Lacedaemonians, unused 
to the incursions of an enemy. The 
Helots, who were mostly Messenian 
by blood, deserted in great numbers; 
and their late masters, suffering by their 
active enmity, and yet more by the loss 
of their services, fearing the increase of 
these evils, aM looking forward to the 
revival of the Messenians as an inde- 
pendent and inveterately hostile power, 
were earnest for peace. Their over- 
tures, however, were repulsed by the 
Athenians, too much elated to grant 
any moderate terms. 

The same summer Nicias, with a 
powerful fleet and army, gained some 
successes against the Corinthians, but 
effected nothing decisive. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles making Corcyra in their 
way from Pylos to Sicily, reduced the 
exiles on Istone to surrender themselves 
to the discretion of the Athenian people. 
Till they could be sent to Athens, th^ 



were plaeed <m an idand,nnder ! 

tion that, if any attempted to esci : 

capitulation should be forfeit for f I 

democratical leaders, fearing ths 

lives might be spared by the Ath i 

now devised a i^ot of horrible tn i 

and cruelty. Persons were subo i 

persuade the exiles that the A 

generals would deliver them to tl ; 

cyrsean people, and to offer t i 

vessel for their escape. Someatt i 

fli^t, and were talcen in the sh ! 

terms were now broken, and a I 

given up to the people. The pi i 

were placed in a large buildin 

they were led out thence in boi i 

twenties, between two lines of < i 

in arms, who struck and stabbec 

each selecting his particular ei 

while men wim whips drove on a i 

hesitated to proceed. Sixty hai 

thus killed, when the rest foun I 

was passing. Calling then al i 

the Athenians to put them to d i 

such were their will, they declar 

would neither go out nor suffer i 

come in. The people, not atte i 

to force a free passage throuj 

doors, untiled the roof and sh ; 

missiles on them. Defence was 

less, and they resolved to end th i 

fering. Some stabbed themselv i 

the arrows which had been shot a 

others strangled themselves, but i 

and night Sni perished. The < 

heaped on waggons w^e bom i 

the city and cast out unburii 

defiance of Grecian religion, wh 

tached to the rite of burial an e i 

dinary sanctity and importance. 

medon having witnessed the com | 

of the tragedy, and sa^ed on to S 

Next year the Athenians under 

conquered Cythera, an island i 

Laconian coast, and afiowin^ th i 

bitants to retain their possessioni i 

a tribute of four talents, made the 

a post for the annoyance of the L i 

monians. In their return they tc i 

burnt Thyrea, and of the unhapp, 

netans there established, all wj: 

vived were carried to Athens, ar 

there put to death. Thus was f i 

the long enmity of Athens and J\ 

About the same time, by th<; 

tions of Hermocrates, a distimi 

Syracusan, the Sicilians were t 

to agree among themselves, ai 

Athenian fleet sailed away. ELi 

present success to think everj 

within their power, the people 

not believe but that their general! 
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have conquered Sicily, end that they 
had been prevented by bribery. In this 
persuasion they fined Eurymedon, and 
banished two others. 

Though Megarawas democratically 
governed, old hatred of Athens had 
bound it to the Lacedaemonians ; who 
fearing to lose it, let the Megarians chuse 
their constitution, while a Peloponne- 
sian garrison held their port of Nissea. 
The Athenians were wont twice a year 
to ravage the lands; and the city was 
continually harassed by its oligarchical 
exiles holding Pegae, the other port. 
Distress exciting discontent in the peo- 
ple, the friends of the exiles were em- 
boldened to propose their recal ; and 
the popular chiefs, foreseeing ruin to 
themselves should their enemies be 
restored and backed by Lacedaemon, 
treated secretly with the Athenian ge- 
nerals Hippocrates and Demosthenes. 
To cut off from Megara the Pelopon- 
* nesians in Nisaea, the long walls were 
first betrayed to the Athenians. Mea^ 
sureswere next taken for admittingthem 
into the city, but these being frustrated, 
the Athenian generals blockaded Nisaea, 
which was soon obliged to capitulate. 

The spirit of Lacedaemon was broken 
by continued Ul-success ; but one man 
still kept heart and hope, and now ob- 
tained an opportunity of partially retriev- 
ing her affairs. This was Brasidas, the 
oi3y Spartan who had given proof of 
talent m the war. He was young, and 
youth in his country was a bar to emi- 
nence ; but though never placed in the 
highest command, he had shown in 
^subordinate posts such daring activity, 
that the Chalcidians, on requesting a 
force from Lacedaemon to complete the 
revolt of the Thracian subjects of 
Athens, asked Brasidas for the leader. 
Their suit was granted, but the Lace- 
daemonians, however desirous to find 
work for Athens at a distance, feared to 
lessen the force at home, where the 
Helots were more than ever objects of 
jealousy since Pylos was held by Messe- 
nians. The detestable precaution taken 
seems incredible, but is yet true. Such 
Helots as thought they had done most 
service in war were invited to stand a 
scrutiny of their conduct, and freedom 
was promised to the most deserving. 
Two thousand beihg chosen were 
crowned with garlands as freemen, and 
solemnly marched round the temples. 
Soon after, all disappeared, and no one 
knew how each was murdered. Being 
rid of those who seemed most able to 



head tfn inttirrection, the gevemmcnt 
was willing to send seven hundred Laee- 
da^monians with Brasidas. 

This leader was at Corinth prraaring 
for his march, when he heard the danger 
of M^ara. He summoned the neigh- 
bouring allies, and being joined by the 
Boeotians, his army outnumbered that 
of Athens. Both armies offered battle; 
but neither would make the attack; 
and the Athenians retiring to Nisaea, 
Brasidas was admitted into Megara. 
Having there confirmed the Lacedae- 
monian interest, he dismissed the 
allies and returned to Corinth. The 
most active favourers of Athens in 
Megara immediately fled, but the rest 
thought that they might safely make 
terms with the ohgarchical party. The 
exiles were restored under an oath of 
universal amnesty. They took the oath ; 
but their chiefs being placed in the 
magistracies, arrested one hundred of 
their principal enemies, accused them 
before the people, and by terror com- 
pelling the assembly to condemn them, 
executed them- all. After this foul per- 
jury and murder, Megara was long go- 
verned by a very few. 

The successes of Athens had en- 
couraged the democratical Boeotians to 
plan a revolution. It was agreed that 
Demosthenes, with the western aUies, 
should land in the west of Boeotia, while, 
on the' same day, Hippocrates, with the 
force of Athens, fortified Delium in the 
east. But the day was mistaken, and 
Demosthenes, arriving on the coast, 
found that the intended diversion had 
not been made, and that the Boeotian 
government, informed of his purpose, 
had brought all its forces to oppose him, 
and taken such measures that his friends 
in the town dared not stir. He accord- 
ingly reth-ed ; and after his departure, 
when Hippocrates came to Delium, the 
whole strength of Boeotia was at liberty 
to act against him. The armies were 
nearly equal, and the fight was long and 
bloody ; but in the end the Boeotians 
prevailed. The defeated army fled to 
DeUum, and, leaving there a garrison, 
went home by sea. Soon after Delium 
was taken by the Boeotians. 

Meanwhile Brasidas with 1700 heavy- 
armed troops had pursued his march 
to Thrace. The country was fiiendly 
as far as the border of Thessaly. Most 
of the Thessalian towns were nominally 
democratical, and the many were every 
where devoted to Athens ; but in most 
places the interest of a few powerful 
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men directed affairs* HaviDg iM*ocured 
some distinguished Thessalians to ac- 
company him, he proceeded ; and partly 
preventing op^position by the influence 
pf his guides, and by his own concilia- 
tory conduct, and partly avoiding it by 
the rapidity of his march, he passed 
through into Macedonia. Being joined 
by the Chalcidians he went to Acanthus. 
Some leading men favoured his pur- 
pose, and as the many, though attached 
to Athens, had fears for their harvest, it, 
was a^eed that Brasidas should be ad- ' 
mitted to address the asseinbly. He was 
eloquent in speech, and liberal in his 
-»olicy, uncommon gifts in a Spartan ; 
e promised independence, and impar- 
tial justice to men of all parties ; and 
his arguments being seconded by his 
army at the gates. Acanthus joined the 
Xiacedsemonian alliance. 

Amphipolis, on an island in the Stry- 
mon, was the most valuable of Athenian 
possessions in Thrace, by its rich plain 
and noble river, forests of ship-timber, 
and mines of silver and gold. It was 
settled by Athens, during the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, after two former 
colonies had been cut off by the Thra- 
cians. Brasidas having intelligence with 
some in the city, surprised the bridge 
^nd entered the island. Few of the Am- 
phipolitans were Athenians by. origin; 
most were Chalcidians or connected with 
Perdiccas : and when Brasidas pro- 
claimed that both Amphipolitans and 
Athenians might take their choice, whe- 
^er to remain enjoying equal rights, or 
to depart with their effects ; his unusual 
moderation, with tlie wishes of many 
and the fears of aJl, disposed the people 
to accept the terms and receive his army. 
Thucydides tlie son of Olorus, the his- 
torian, being stationed at Thasos, had 
brought up his squadron as soon as he 
heard that Amphipolis was attacked. 
Too late to save it, he secured Eion, at 
the mouth of the Strymon, which was 
next attempted. The Athenians, vexed 
tliat a way was found to possessions 
which they had thought protected by 
their navy, vented their rage on Thucjr- 
dides for that loss which not all his 
activity could prevent. He was banished 
for. twenty years, during which, by in- 
tercourse with the Peloponnesians, he 
extended his knowledge of Greece and 
completed his fitness to write its history. 
Many other cities joined with Bra- 
»das. He professed to fight for Gre- 
cian freedom, and his mild and liberal 
C9pdiuct supported tbe daimu The 



general was taken as a sample 
countrymen, and an opinion 
Lacedaemonian equity and mod 
from which men were afterwards 
undeceived. He projected ere 
fleet at Amphipolis, and asked 
forcement to his army from Lace< 
But this was withlield, for his suf 
of talent excited jealousfy in the 
ment, unaccustomed to recogni 
vidusd pre-eminence in person; 
royal race. 

The Athenians now repent^ 
rejection of peace, and the i 
monians, harassed from Pylc 
G^^thera, and eager to recovc 
prisoners, still were anxious t< 
As a step to peace^ a truce was coi 
for a year, each party keeping 
held, but the use of sliips of w« 
for the tune forbidden to the P 
nesians. Scione, in the penin 
Pallene, had revolted to Brasidi 
the Athenian commissioners, w 
nounced to him the truce, declai 

E>ople excluded, the vote of alliai 
acedsemon not having passed t 
the articles were sign^. Bras 
sisted that their revolt had take 
before, and refiised to give tb 
The Athenian people were hi| 
raged at finding even those al 
the situation of islanders revol 
liance on the land force of I 
mon; and they voted, at the 
tion of Cleon, that Scione sh 
taken and its people put to 
Mende too revoltea, and Bras 
ceived it, denying that the treaty 
him to accept an alliance sponta 
offered. The Athenians thou| 
ferently, and supported their cla 
powerful armament under Nic 
Nicostratus. 

Having provided for the del 
his new aUies, Brasidas accoi 
Perdiccas against the province 
cui;. A large body of Illyrians, 1 
Perdiccas, turned their arms 
liim ; and the Macedonians retr 
sudden panic, leaving their allic 
utmost danger. Brasidas saved Y 
by an able retreat; but the sol( 
their anger, committed violence 
exasperated Perdiccas, alreadjr ( 
with the Spartan leader for his 
return to Mende before Lyn< 
subdued. From this time P 
sought to join with Athens, w 
soon did, and by his influence i 
saly, passage was demed to a re 
ment sent to ^rasidas. 
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Belbre the tetum of Brasidas, Mende 
was lost. The leading men had caused 
the revolt, but the people favoured 
Athens. When the Lacedaemonian go- 
teimor called out the Mendaeans to 
battle, one of them declared that he 
would not go out, and that there was no 
reason for war. The governor, as- 
suming the arbitrary authority which 
Jjacedaemonians on foreign command 
were wont to exert, seized the speaker, 
and was dragging him from the assem- 
bly ; when the democratical party flew 
to arms, routed the Peloponnesians and 
their adherents, and admitted the Athe- 
nians. The Athenian generals directed 
the restoration of democracy, and de- 
clared that they would not inquire into 
the past, but would leave the Mendaeans 
to their own measures with respect to 
the authors of the revolt. They next 
laid siege to Scione. 

The Thespians having suffered greatly 
at Delium, the Thebans, who had long 
wished, by razing their walls, to compel 
their unqualified subserviency, now en- 
forced that humiliating measure. The 
pretence was imputed attachment to 
Athens ; the occasion, the weakness of 
the Thespians, crippled in supporting 
hgainst Athens the allies who oppressed 
them. Such are the justice and decency 
of thiB stroilg. 

Cleon's success at Pylos had raised 
his credit higher than ever. Aristo- 
phanes shook it for a moment, when, 
according to the practice of the Athe- 
nian stage, where living men were sa- 
tirized by name, and the politics of the 
day contmually introduced, he brought 
but a comedy entirely levelled at the 
vices of Cleon, and the levity and folly 
of the people; his dupes*. The satire 
succeeded ; Cleon was ridiculed and 
reviled, and being prosecuted for em- 
bezzling the public money, he was 
heavily fined. But he soon recovered 
his ascendancy; and having deluded 
himself into the belief that he could com- 
mand armies without the assistance of 
Demosthenes, in the tenth year of the 
war, when the truce expired, he per- 
suaded the Athenians to send him as ge- 
neral into Thrace. Through his rashness, 
ignorance, and cowardice, his army was 
touted under ibnphipoUs ; but both he 
femd Brasidas were kUled — a double ad- 
vantagie to Athens, which might nearly 
Compensate for the loss of the battle. 
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The death of Cleon leaving Nicias 
without a rival in power, peace was 
soon made. Plataeawas left to Thebes, 
Nisaea to Athens ; all other conquests 
were mutually given up. Amphipolis, 
as an Athenian colony, was to he re- 
stored unconditionally ; the other Thra- 
oian towns were only to pay the tribute 
assessed by Aristeides. Scione was left 
at the mercy of Athens. All prisoners 
were to be mutually restored, and any 
dispute arising between the contracting 
parties was to be settled judicially. 
Should any alteration in the treaty seem 
desirable, it might be made by consent 
of Athens and Lacedaemon. The Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians, Eleians, and Mega- 
rians, protested against the terms ; but 
the majority of the allies consenting, the 
Lacedaemonians ratified them in the 
name of the whole confederacy. (B. C. 
421.) 

Sbct. II. — In Greece a war was 
thought to be justified. If it promised 
advantage, and if no express treaty for- 
bade it. Peace was seldom made except 
for a term of years, and the expiration of 
the period was sufficient reason for hos- 
tility. The peace just made was for fifty 
years, and a pressing motive of Lacedae- 
mon to conclude it was the approaching 
close of a thirty years' truce with Argos, 
which that state had refused to renew. 
In power the second among the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, Argos still looked back 
with pride to its ancient pre-eminence, 
and cherished the hope of disputing with 
Sparta the command of Peloponnesus. 
Its comparative wealth and population 
were now unusually high, for during 
ten years of surrounding warfare it had 
thriven in peace ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, fearing to stand alone against 
Argos, united either^with Athens, or with 
their own offended allies, hastily formed 
a defensive alliance with Athens. Lace- 
daemon was to be first in the restitutions 
stipulated in the peace; but the only 
article yet executed was the liberation 
of Athenian prisoners. The Athehiaiis, 
however, on making the alliance, set 
free the prisoners taken at Pylos. One 
article of the alliance is worthy of no- 
tice; that the Athenians should assist 
with all their strength in quelling any 
insurrection of the Helots. A like sti- 
pulation never was made by any other 
Grecian state ; but it was fit that the 
greatest guilt of Lacedaemon should be 
the source of its peculiar and ever pre- 
sent terror. 
This alliance completing the estraDge* 
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tneni of Corinth ftom LdoedflBmon» 
some leading taen proposed to the Ar- 
yans to league for the defence of Pelo- 
ponnesus against the ambition of the 
new confederates. The goverhment of 
^rgos being democratical, aU proposals 
of treaty were regularly made to the 
popular assembly; but in the present 
csLse, lest any who might endeavour to 
connect their cities with Argos should 
be endangered by the publicity of the 
ilttempt if it failed, the Argian people 
empowered twelve commissioners to 
conclude alliance with any Greciian 
^ate but Lacedaemon or Athens. From 
eitlier of these the assembly alone could 
reeeive proposals. The alliance of 
Argos was soon embraced by Mantineia, 
Slis» and Corinth. The Megarians and 
B ceotians stood aloof. Dissatisfied with 
Lacedsemon, and inveterately hostile 
to Athens, their oligarchical govern- 
ments were yet unwilling to connect 
tiiemselves with a powerfS democracy 
like Argos. 

A^ soon as the peace was made, the 
Lacedaemonians had ordered their gene- 
ral Clearidas to restore Amphipoiis, 
and required the other Thracian towns 
to submit to Athens on the terms pre- 
scribed. They all refUsed, and Cleari- 
das ssuying that he could not compel 
them, was directed to bring away all the 
* Peloponnesian troops. On the return 
of the army, the Helots Who had fought 
ill it were rewarded with freedom. 
About. the same time a violent precau- 
tion was taken against the restored 
prisoners from Pylos, who found them- 
selves held cheap on account of their 
surrender, an act before unknown in 
Lacedflemon, but which, to save them 
^m certain destruction, the government 
had authorized. Disturbance was feared 
from their discontent, and the more as 
some were in high employment ; where- 
fore they were voted incapable of office, 
and, what seems more strange, incapa- 
ble of buying and selling. Some time 
after, the disqualification was removed. 
In the course of the summer Scione was 
taken by the Athenians, and, according 
to the cruel decree proposed by Cleon, 
the men were slaughtered, and the 
Women and children made slaves. The 
land was given to the remnant of the 
Flataeans. 

The Athwiians had begun to mistrust 
the Lacedaemonians, who, instead of 
restoring Amphipoiis, had left it in tiie 
h«ads of the armed citizens ; and who, 
whm required) always promised, but 



had hitherto delayed, to join in 
Ung their allies to perform thei 
the ' treaty. The Lacedaemoni 
that they had done what lay j 
and would use their endeavours 1 
the others to concur ; in reti 
claimed the restoration of Pyk 
least, that it should be gairiso 
Athenians, and not with Sieir in 
foes the Messenians and Helot: 
much dispute, the last prop< 
granted. The I acedaemonians 
quested the Boeotians to give u] 
the Athenian prisoners who 
Boeotia, and the border fortres 
nactum, which, according to tn 
to be restored to Athens. In r 
Panactum and the prisoners, th 
to recover Pylos : but to obti 
they were obliged to form a sep 
liance with the Boeotians, thou; 
stipulated in their alliance with 
that neither party should mali 
treaty without the consent of tl 
This measure, therefore, did no 
ate the Athenians, but rather g 
fresh offence ; especially whei 
fbund that the Bosotians, instet 
storing Panactum, had demo 
The Argians supposing Boeotia 
with Athens and Lacedaemon 
had wished to treat with Lace 
but when they found that tl 
states were more at variance ths 
they broke off the treaty, and ; 
bassadors to Athens. Ami 
were also sent by Lacedaemon 
her conduct, and demand the 
tion of Pylos. This occasion ir 
to us one of the most remark; 
racters of Greece. 

Alcibiades, the son of CI 
youth of the highest birth in 
became early masfter of a vas 
ance. His talents were brilJ 
ambition unbounded ; his w< 
high political connexions su 
him with flatterers, by whom 1 
dent temper was so far inflai 
he meditated speaking in the 
before his twentieth year. F 
he was diverted by Socrates, th 
greatest Grecian teacher of m 
dom to mankind. He saw th 
of Alcibiades and the dangei 
perversion'; he desired to 
wild passions, and direct hi 
praise to worthy objects. T 
man had an inquiring mind, i 
him to value the instructions of 
and a disposition generous € 
veneiute m ^araeter^ andai 
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friendship took place between them, 
which was confirmed by Socrates saving 
his ipupil in a battle in Thrace, a service 
repaid by Alcibiades in the rout of De- 
lium. But the influence of Socrates 
could not permanently overcome the 
temptations which beset his young disci- 
ple. His love of pleasure was excessive ; 
and his uncommon beauty of person 
made him the object of adulterous pas- 
sion to many women of rank in Athens. 
He was courted by numbers who hoped to 
profit by his wealth, and by his means of 
arising to power. Greedy of pre-eminence 
in every thing, he gloried in a lavish 
magnificence before unknown in Athens, 
and offensive to many, as outraging the 
due equality of citizens in a democracy. 
And in his political career we shall find 
him no less unable to separate true glory 
from mere distinction ; admirable indeed 
for ingenuity and boldness, but the slave 
of an ambition utterly estranged from 
pubhc spirit, and as selfish in its ends 
as unscrupulous in its means. 

The family of Alcibiades had an- 
ciently been Hereditary public guests of 
Lacedaemon ; by which connexion they 
were bound to entertain and do good 
offices to all its envoys ; and in return, 
if ever they went thither, were honoura- 
bly received at the public expense. Such 
public guests considered the state to 
which they were attached as a second 
country, took care of its interests, and 
laboured to preserve it in amity with 
their own; and the favour they there 
enjoyed, being sometimes useful to their 
country, contributed to their influence 
at home. Indicant at the attempt to 
restore the Peisistratidae, an ancestor of 
Alcibiades had renounced the friendship 
of Lacedaemon, with all the ceremonies 
prescribed by Grecian religion for the ' 
dissolution of a bond so sacred as was 
that of hospitality, whether public or 
private. Alcibiades, wishing to renew 
the connection, had shewn kindness to 
the Spartan prisoners ; but the Lace- 
daemonians, who liked neither his youth 
nor his habits, preferred to communi- 
cate with Nicias on the subject of 
])eace ; whence Alcibiades became hos- 
tile both to Nicias and Lacedaemon. 

The ambassadors of Argos and La- 
cedaemon, met at Athens. The latter 
having told the council that they came 
with full powers to conclude on all dis- 
puted points, Alcibiades persuaded them 
that it would be for their advantage to 
profess their powers limited, and pro- 
mised, if they did so, to support them. 



Accordingly, in the assembly, they. 
declared Uiemselves restricted ; where- 
upon their treacherous adviser attacked 
them more violently than before, taxed 
them with double dealing, and pro- 
posed an immediate junction with Ar- 
gos. The offended x)eople would have 
voted it, but the assembly was adjourned 
on account of an ear&quake. Next 
day, their anger having cooled, they 
hstened to Nicias, and contented them- 
selves with sending to require that the 
Lacedaemonians should restore Am- 
phipolis, and renounce the aUiance of 
jBoeotia, unless Boeotia would join the 
common league. The demand was re- 
jected by Ladedaemon, and they con- 
cluded an alliance with Argos. In this 
Corinth did not concur, inclining rather 
to rejoin Lacedaemon. 

Epidaurus, l)esieged by the Argians, 
was reinforced from Laconia by sea. 
The Argians complained to Athens, 
that, by allowing this, it had broken the 
treaty, which provided that neither state 
rfiould suffer enemies of the other to pass 
through its dominions. This strange 
remonstrance, acknowledging that the 
sea was the dominion of Athens, would 
seem to have been prompted by the in- 
fluence of Alcibiades ; who proposed and 
obtained the compliance of Athens 
with the no less strange demand, that, 
in reparation to Argos, and punishment 
for the imputed aggression of Lacedae- 
mon, the Messenians and Helots should 
be re-estabUshed in I^los, and thus 
Laconia should be exposed to plunder, 
though still nominally aUied with Athens. 

In the next summer, the fourteenth 
from the beginning of the war, the La- 
cedaemonians made an effort to succour 
their distressed allies of Epidaurus, 
and to recover their influence in Pelo- 
ponnesus. They marched out with all 
their force under king Agis, the son 
of Archidamus, and Were joined by 
their remaining allies,, including the 
Corinthians. Agis manoeuvred so suc- 
cessfully that the Argian army was 
surrounded, and exposed at great 
disadvantage to tlie attack of a superior 
force. Two Argians saw the danger, 
Thrasyllus, one of the five generals of 
Argos, and Alciphron, a pubBc guest of 
Lacedaemon. They went privately to 
Agis, and pledging themselves to recon- 
cile their state with Lacedaemon, pre- 
vailed on him 'to grant a four months 
truce, on his own authority. The army 
of Agis heard with astonishment the of- 
der t<3 retreat; but so far were i^e Argian 
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people from rightly valuing their escape, 
til at they ignorantly thought they had 
lost an opportunity of destroying the 
ILiaxsedsemonians, and their anger ran so 
Iiigh that Tbrasyllus saved his life by 
flying to an altar. 

Thus Athenian force was not yet 
come; and when it came the Ai^an 
leaders were unwilling to break the 
truce. Alcibiades, however, arriving as 
an ambassador, persuaded the people 
that the truce was void, being mcide 
-without authority ; and the allied army 
bein^ put in motion reduced Orchome- 
nus m Arcadia, and advanced on Tegea, 
an ancient, faithful, and most valuable 
ally of Lacedsemon. The Lacedaemo- 
nians from the first had disapproved 
the retreat of Agis, but heanns that the 
truce was renounced, and Orchomenus 
taken, they called him to account, with 
a violence unusual in them. They were 
on the. point of heavily fining him, and 
demolishing his house ; but he prevailed 
on them. to try him further, and was suf- 
fered to resume the command, but under 
a restriction before unknown, ten coun- 
sellors being appointed, without whose 
concurrence he might not lead the army 
beyond the borders. 

Teg«a was secured by a hasty march 
of the Lacedaemonians, and being joined 
by the Arcadian aJlies, they entered the 
territory of Mantineia. After some ma- 
noeuvring, the Lacedaemonians, when 
they least expected it, found themselves 
suddenly in front of the enemy, who 
were advancing in good order. Their 
alarm was considerable, but their ex- 
cellent training enabled them rapidly to 
form for battle ; and the day was won 
by their superior discipline and steadi- 
ness, notwithstanding some considerable 
errors of their commanders. This battle 
restored the credit of Lacedsemon, and 

gave to the oligarchical Argians the 
ope of concluding a peace, and then 
an alliance, and finally by that means 
overthrowing the democracy. In spite 
of the great influence of Alcibiades, 
who was then present in At^gos, the 
people consented first to peace, and 
then to alliance with Lacedsemon,— an 
example which the Mantineians were 
compelled to follow ; and at the close of 
the year, by the aid of a force from 
Lacedsemon, oligarchy was established 
in Argos. 

. This did not last lon^. The Many 
taking heart, attacked and overcame the 
r^ng party. The Lacedaemonians pre^ 
prod. to mar^ a^^st tbeip; but 



delays took plaee, during wh 
Argians renewed their alliai 
Athens, and began to build loi 
to their port The unfinishe 
were demolished by the Lacedaen 
but little further was gained, 
arbitrary interference of Lace 
theArgian people had been d 
throw Siemselves so entirely on 
that when Alcibiades came nc 
with twenty ships, he was supi 
arresting, and unprisoning in 
islands, three hundred persons s 
of wishing well to Lacedsemon. 

Melos, an island on the coa 
loponnesus, was independent of 
which could not endure that, 
the other islands were its subjeci 
the weakest should withhold ol 
** Tell us not,*' said its amb] 
*' that, though colonists of the 
monians, you have not joined 
their wars against us ; tell us 
you have done us noMrrong, 
mine our respective forces, kno 
equals only dispute about jus) 
the mighty do their pleasure, 
weak must submit.** Such in al] 
been the principle acted on by 
oppressors, though never, at 
modem times, so explicitlv a^ 
both here and in some other 
occurring in Thucydides, whit 
always correct reports of what 
tually said, are yet specimens c 
guage which the public ear coa 
The Melians refusing submis; 
besieged ; no effort was made 
by Lacedsemon ; they were n 
surrender at discretion, and, fi 
ing their independence again: 
provoked and most ui^ust s 
the men were butchered, and € 
and children sold as slaves. 

Next spring, the Athenians, 
effect the conquest of Sicily, \ 
again torn by petty wars, prepa 
to aidtheEgestans^againstSelii 
was backed by Syracuse. Alcifc 
cias, and Lamachus,were chos 
mand. Nicias attempted to di: 
people from wasting their res 
distant warfare, and multiplying 
mies ; Alcibiades replied, enhi 
value of the conquest ; and tb( 
approving it, voted'one hundrec 
and five thousand heavy-arm- 
with Archers and slingers in di 
tion, and whatever further th 
might think expedient. The c 
gerly enlisted, from the love of 
fromcmio^tya trom the hope o 
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themstiltes by successful wftr» and in^ 
leasing the public treasure^ which fur- 
nished subsistence to the poor, and 
amusement to alL 

It was an ancient and venerated cus- 
tom in Athens to place at the entrance 
of temples and houses a block of square 
Stone, crowned with a head of Mercury. 
Most of these one night had the faces 
mutilated. This incident, apparently so 
trifling, dismayed all Athens. It w&s 
thought ominous of ill to the intended 
expedition ; it was thought to prove a 
design to overthrow the democracy; 
though how it could contribute to such 
an end is inconceivable. All efforts 
failed to discover the perpetrators ; but 
it was found that Alcibiades had before, 
in a drunken frolic, been concerned in 
some similar irregularities, and his many 
enemies laboured to fix the charge on 
him. His guilt is most improbable, fur 
the business was evidently concerted, and 
very injurious to the favourite project of 
ambition in which he was now embarked ; 
but his ostentatious extravagance had 
taised a suspicion that he looked far 
above detaocratical equality; he had 
shown that he little regarded things 
esteemed most sacred ; and many were 
easily persuaded that his overweening 
disposition had led him to insult this 
religion of his country, and to plot 
agamst its liberty. 

■ Alcibiades demanded an immediate 
trial. It would be unjust, he said, to 
receive accusations against him when 
absent, and imprudent to keep a man in 
high command, with such charges hang- 
ing over him. But his accusers dreaded 
his popularity in the army, and feared to 
alienate the Argian and Mantineian aux- 
iliaries procured by him. When he was 
gone they might work on the passions 
of the people, aggravating every unfa- 
vourable circumstance, while the ac- 
t;used was not present to contradict 
them. They procured a vote that Alci- 
biades should proceed on the expedition. 
The preparations were completed, and 
the fleet set sail undet the anxious gaze 
of all Athens, assembled to witness the 
departure of the most splendid arma- 
ment ever sfent by a Grecian state on 
distant service. 

The Ionian interest in Sicily had been 
quite overborne, and none were ready 
to join with Athens, except the Egestans, 
who were on the brink of ruin, and the 
k-emnant of the Leontines expelled from 
their city by Syracuse, and now occupy- 
ing two fortresiea in their ancient ter- 



ritory. Th6 ^herals diffiered how to 
proceed. Nicias proposed to relieve 
Egesta, and then return home» unless 
th^ Egestans should fulfil their promise 
to furnish pay for the fleet, or some 
readier means should . occur than now 
appeared of restoring the Leontines. Al- 
cibiades was for negotiating with all the 
cities but Syracuse and Selinus, begm* 
ning with Messene, as the most conve- 
nient harbour and station whence their 
army might commence its operations, 
and when they knew what cities would 
be with thetn, then attacking Syracuse. 
Lamachus, who appears to have been a 
mere soldier, full of spirit and entferpise, 
but little versed in intricate political 
speculations, wished to fall on Syracuse, 
while unprepared ; but being overruled, 
he concurred with Alcibiades, and Nicias 
was obliged to yield. Alcibiades per- 
suaded tne Messenians, not indeed to 
join in the war, but to furnish a market 
to his army. He obtained the alliance 
of Naxos and Catana, and sent ten 
triremes to the port of Syracuse, to 
proclaim that the Athenians were come 
to restore the Leontines, their kinsmen 
and allies, and that any Leontines would 
be received in the armament as friends. 
Meanwhile, as often happens when the 
popular mind is possessed with unrea- 
sonable terror, the Athenian people had 
overleaped all bounds of justice, huma- 
nity, and common sense. From the 
affair of the Mercuries, a plot was in- 
ferred for the :establisbment of oligarchy 
or tyranny, and the irritation was che- 
rished by continual discourses of what 
Athens had suffered through the Peisis- 
tratidae. On the slightest suspicion — on 
the most discreditable evidence— men, 
the most respected, were imprisoned; 
alarm increased with the number of ac- 
cusations, and each found easier credit 
than the last. At length Andocides, 
one of the imprisoned, seeing no other 
hope of escape, and hoping by the sacri- 
fice of a few to save the rest, and to 
tranquillize the city, confessed the crime* 
and accused some others — whether tnily 
or falsely, is not known. The people 
received the information with joy, and 
setting free the informer and those whom 
he hsSl cleared, tried and executed the 
others. The proof was very inadequate, 
and the condemnation most unjust ; but 
the panic was in great measure abated. 
Though Alcibiades was not included in 
the information, the people, in their {»'e« 
sent temper, were easily stirred to in- 
quire into hb former impieties* He was 
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pfToted to hai^e profaned the mysteries 
€>f Ceres, by celebrating them in mock- 
ei-y in a private house ; and this was 
easily cohriected by the malice of his 
enemies, and the excited suspicions 
of the people, with a charge of con- 
spiring agamst the democracy. The 
accident of a small body of Lace^ 
dasmonians approaching the Isthmus, 
raised suspicion so high that, the people 
passed a night under arms. In Argos, 
also, the Man^ became jealous of the 
friendiS of Alcibiades ; and though Alci- 
biades himself had placed in custody the 
x>ligarchical Argian chiefs, these un- 
liappy men were given up by Athens, to 
be put to death by the Argian people, 
as if conspirators with Alcibiades. The 
death of Alcibiades was resolved, but 
it was thought unsafe to arrest him in 
the army. He was simply summoned 
• home; but suspecting his danger, he 
fled to Peloponnesus, and was capitally 
coiidemned m his absence. 

The plans of Alcibiades were given 
up, no man remaining capable of exe- 
cuting them ; nor was any decided course 
of action substituted. The armament 
Went to Egesta, and, returning thence, 
lay at Catana; while the Syracusans, 
-who had lately been in dismay, grew 
'SO confident, that they Obliged their 
leaders to conduct them to that city. Of 
ntiis Ihe Athenian generals took advan- 
tage, %ni sailing by night for Syracuse, 
took up a strong position under thfe 
tvalls. The Syracusans hastened home, 
and lost a battle ; but the Athenians 
Vetumed on the morrow to Catana, 
without pursuing their success. The 
Syractisans, alarmed at their defeat, 
were now willing to be directed by 
Herm ocrates, their ablest commander. 
They ^made him the first of their gene- 
rals, and reduced the number from fif- 
teen to three ; they passed the winter in 
disciplining their forces, strengthening 
their city, and confirming their allies ;* 
and sent to ask the aid of Corinth, their 
tnQther city, and of Lacedaemon. 

The prayer of Syracuse was supported 
in Lacedaemon bjr Corinthian ministers, 
as well as by Alcibiades, who had gone 
thither with the unworthy purpose of tak- 
ing revenge upon his country by foreign 
arms. He declared that the Athenians 
hoped to conquer, not only Sicily, but 
Grecian Italy, and Carthage ; to obtain 
fi-om Italy ship- timber in abundance, 
andirom Spam numbers of excellent 
mercenary soldiers ; and then, with re- 
sources thus increased, making war on 



Peloponnesus^ to become lerd 
the Grecian race. He theref 
Tised the Lacedsemonians, I 
tend a Spartan general, with 
into Sicily, and to make a divi 
home ; and for the latter pur 
recommended garrisoning Deci 
Attica. The assembly appn: 
plans; Gylippus, a Spartan 
blood, was appointed to con 
Sicily, and du-ected to conii 
the Corinthians and Syracusi 
best to carry thither troops ; I 
were to be gathered as thr 
from the allies, Lacedaemon f I 
none. 

In the spring the Athenisi 
some unimportant movement: , 
the siege of Syracuse. Their c i 
were ably conducted ; they wer< 
in every skirmish,- and the cir« i 
tion (walling round) was rapid 
completed. Hermocrates seen 
acted judiciously ; but the S3 
undisciplined, and frequently i 1 
nate, could not resist the skill 
rience of their enemies. The 1 
of Athens was generally cour i 
plies came in both from Sicily 1 
the Syracusans themselves be) 1 
of capitulation, and even sent p: 
Nicias, who was now alone in ; 
since Lamachus had fallen in i 
Suspicion arose of the treach 
ties, the common dread of Gr 1 
when besieged; and the pe( 
their discontent in cashiehn; 
nerals. 

Gylippus, arriving in Sicily ' 
hundred heavy armed infantry 1 
activity and the reputation of I 
increased his numbers to al 
thousand in all. He passec 
nian lines unopposed, and 
Syracusans ; and to the astoi 
the besiegers, who were busi 
ferent part of the works, th 
forces appeared as offering b I 
^^us halted while i^treat 1 
power, and sent a herald t< 
nians, to say, that if they 
iSicily in five days he would n 
for the purpose. The me$ 1 
received with scorn, and sei 
answered. Gylippus obser^ 
Syracusans could not keep 1 
x)n difficult ground ; but Ni 
tempting to profit by this, lei 1 
at leisure. The next day N 1 
nued inactive, while Gylipj 
fort where the A^enian ma^ i 
^efly4epo8Kldian4wUeh 1 
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the heiffhts of Epipolsa, on the inland 
side of the town. 

The Athenians, though still superior in 
the field, had lost all hope of taking the 
city, and were daily suffering by the 
swampy natureof their ground. Gylippus 
carried out a wall from Epipolae, so as to 
intersect the lines of the besiegers and se- 
cure a communication with the country 
beyond. Twelve ships arrived from Co- 
rinth and its allies, and the Syracu^ans, 
strengthened both by land ana sea, pre- 
pared to act offensively. Ministers were 
sent to Corinth and Lacedaemon: Gy- 
lippus went round the Sicilian cities to 
gather reinforcements, rouse the luke- 
warm, and win the neutral or adverse. 

Nicias communicated to Athens his 
danger. His men were wasting by sick- 
ness, desertion, and the sword ; his ships , 
perishing for want of repairs, since all 
were continually needed to keep open the 
sea, by which alone he could get supplies. 
He declared it necessary to recall the 
army, or else to double its force ; re- 
quested that he might be superseded, as 
disqualified by ill-health for command ; 
and that former honourable services 
might excuse his present ill-success. 
The people would neither give; up their 
Ijlans of conquest nor accept the resigna- 
tion of their general ; and Demosthenes 
and £urymedon were appointed to lead 
a powerful reinforcement. 

The Lacedaemonians, attributing their 
previous ill-success to their own injustice 
m supporting the aggression of Thebes 
oh Plataea, and in refusing the arbitra- 
tion proposed by Athens, now considered 
that the Athenians had placed them- 
selves in the wrong, by refusing in their 
turn a judicial settlement of the dif- 
ferences which had arisen since the truce. 
They therefore renewed the war in the 
nineteenth spring from its beginning, (B. 
C. 4 1 3,) trusting now that the gods would 
be on their side. They entered Attica and 
fortified Deceleia, a town not fifteen 
niiles from Athens, and commanding its 
richest lands. Ilie works proceeded 
without an attempt at opposition ; yet the 
Athenians persisted in their plans of dis- 
tant ^[conquest, and Demosthenes sailed 
fi)r Sicily with most of their dispose 
able force. 

Meantime Gylippus and Hermocrates 
prevailed on the Syracusans, disregard- 
ing the skill and fame of their opponents, 
to make an effort for maritime supe- 
riority. A combined attack was planned 
by land and sea. By sea the Syracusans 
i¥«re d^fenledj though superior in the 



number of ships ; but while the Athe- 
nians were watching the battle, their 
forts on the headland closing in the 
hai'bour were attacked and taken, with 
most of their provisions and stores. 
Triremes were stationed under protec- 
tion of the forts, and no Athenian con- 
voy could now come in without fighting. 
But however successful in straitening 
the enemy, the Syracusan generals were 
anxious to strike a decisive blow before 
the reinforcement arrived. The port 
giving little scope for the manoetivring 
of the Athenians, enaWed the Syracusans 
to meet them bow to bow, instead of suf- 
fering their transverse stroke. Gylippus 
strengthened the bows of his ships to 
give them the advantage in the shock. 
He gained first a slight advantage, next 
a victory, but before he could further 
pursue it, the force under Demosthenes 
arrived. 

The natural indecision of Nicias, in- 
creased by ill-health and dislike of his 
command, had been a principal cause of 
failure. Demosthenes, desirous to avoid 
a similar error, resolved to act while his 
force was unimpaired; to make some 
attempt which might determine the 
probability of success ; and either to pur- 
sue the war with vigour or abandon it 
without delay. He attacked the heights 
of Epipolse, the possession of which 
would give the means 'of renewing the 
blockade; but failing, he propose^ to 
withdraw while retreat was open. ' The 
safety of the army was more important 
than any conquest it could now achieve, 
and it was better to hazard the popular 
displeasure than to waste the best 
strength of the state when most wanted 
at home. But Nicias would not risk an 
unauthorised return, and he had secret 
grounds of hope arising from comjnuni- 
cation with Syracusan malcontents. 
The opportunity was lost, matters daily 
grew worse, sea-fights took place to the 
advantage of the Syracusans, in the last 
of which their naval superiority was 
completely established. To remain was 
now impossible, and the Athenians be- 
gan their retreat, leaving their wounded 
to the mercy of the enemy. They were 
yet strong m regular foot, and able to 
overbear all direct opposition, but the 
march was long, and the enemy far 
superior in horse and light troops. 
Fatigue and want, and constant harass- . 
ing, thinned their ranl^s and broke their 
spirit, and the mass of the army was 
either killed or reduced to surrender iu^ 
dividually or in bodies, 
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Micias had shown tht'onghotit the ife- 
ireat a fortitude and energy strongly eoih 
trasted with the feebleness of his pre- 
ceding conduct. Both he and Demos- 
thenes were taken by the Syracusans, 
and both put to death by order of the 
people. The humbler captives were im- 
prisoned in the stone quarries, where 
numbers miserably perished through 
want arid hardships of every kind. The 
deliverance of Syracuse must be gra- 
tifying to all who rejoice in the faihire 
of unprincipled ambition ; but our 
sympaUiy with that people capnot but 
receive a check when we view the de- 
liberate cruelty with which they abused 
their triumph. 

The Athenians were long before they 
would believe the complete destruction 
of an armament containing all the flower 
of their citizens and the greatest part of 
their navy. When convinced, they 
vented their anger on the orators who 
had advised the expedition, as if them- 
selves, who so readily voted it, were not 
equally to blame. Their situation seemed 
almost desperate. There ^ms litttle 
money in the treasury, and few ships in 
the harbour ; their enemies were supe- 
rior by land and sea, and would pro- 
bably be joined by the navy of the 
Sicilians, and further strengthened by 
extensive revolt among the allies of 
Athens. The remedial measures of the 
Athenians were, however, energetic and 
judicious. The spirit of the people still 
was high, and they were schooled by 
misfortune into compliance with their 
wiser counsellors. They set themselves 
vigorously to the building of ships and 
the raising of money ; retrenched the 
expenses of feasts and shows^^ and took 
measures to secure the obedience of the 
allies, particularly of Euboea, the most 
important. It was, nevertheless, the 
opinion prevalent in Greece, that the 
Athenian power could not outlast another 
summer. The allies of Lacedsemon were 
confidently looking to relief from a long 
and difficult war, and those of Athens 
mostly to deliverance from a hard sub- 
jection ; while Lacedsemon itself, which 
had lately been warring against an 
enemy decidedly superior, now enjoyed 
the prospect of undisputed ascendancy 
in Greece. 

Sect. III. The Persian kings, instead 
of aspiring as formerly to the conquest of 
Greece, now lived in fear and jealousy of 
the single state of Athens ; so far superior 
are courage and intelligence to mere ex- 
tent of territory and amount of subject 



population. Maify fillies of Athens were 
contendingwhich should flrst be enabled 
by Lacedaemon to revolt ; and with their 
ministers came ambassadors from two 
great Persian officers, the powerful sa- 
&aps of Lydia and of the Hellespont, 
eacn of whom solicited alliance, and urged 
the Lacedaemonians to make his govern- 
ment the scene of their earliest opera- 
tions. It was determined to assist the 
intended revolt of Chios and Enrthrse, 
according to the wish of the Lydian 
satrap Tissaphemes. The Chians had 
sixty ships of war, and forty were voted 
to support them ; but while the sailing 
of the squadron was delayed by the 
wonted tardiness of Lacedaemon, the 
Athenians, suspecting its destination, 
sent to charge the Chians with their 
purpose. The design was that of the 
oligarchical party, and had not been 
communicated to the assemblv nor to any 
favourer of democracy ; the leaders, 
taken unprepared, denied the wish to 
revolt, and the requisition of seven ships 
to join the Athenian fleet was obeyed. 

Summer came, and a Peloponnesian 
squadron sailed for Chios, but it was 
attacked, chased to the shore, and there 
blockaded by the Athenians. So much 
were the Lacedaemonians discouraged, 
that they actually meditated giving up 
the splendid prospects opening in Asia. 
Alcibiades, however, prevailed on them 
to send Ave ships to Chios, and to 
allow him to accompany them ; and ar- 
riving before the news of the Athenian 
success, he persuaded the Chians to join 
the Peloponnesian league. The example 
soon was followed by Erythrae, Clazo- 
menae, and Miletus. An alliance was 
formed with Tissaphemes, on terms little 
honourable to liacedaemon ; for it was 
stated that all should belong to the kmg 
which had been possessed by his^ pre- 
decessors; which, strictly interpreted, 
would include all the Grecian cities of 
Asia, with the islands. 

On hearing the revolt of their most 
powerful ally, the Athenians brought 
into use the thousand talents set aside 
in the beginning of the war as a reserve 
for extremity. Through the vigour of 
their own, and the feebleness of the 
Lacedaemonian administration, they were 
soon again advancing to maritime su- 
periority. The Samian commonalty rose 
upon the nobles, who were probably ar- 
ranging a plan of revolt ; and banishii^ 
four hundred they reduced the rest to 
complete depression. The Athenians, 
now siure of the fld^ty of Samos, vote^ 
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its independence, % having tSme^ tiie 
former rebellion been held tinder ttrict 
control. Lesbos revolted, but was soon 
reduced ; Clazomenfle returned to obe*^ 
dience, and the Athenians, now m asters 
of the sea laid siege to Chios, and re- 
duced it in the course of the winter to 
great distress. 

Alcibiades, far from wishing LacedsR^ 
mon completely triumphant, had princi- 
pally sought to gain an influence over 
Tissaphemes, by which he might detach 
him from the reloponnesians when he 
should see cause. About this time the 
adverse party, gaining the lead in Lace- 
dsemon, refused to ratify the treaty made 
With Tissaphernes. Suspecting the in- 
sincerity of Alcibiades, and fearing his 
genius, they sent private orders to assas- 
sinate him, which he prevented by 
quitting the army. He now successfully 
laboured to put the satrap at variance 
with Lacedsemon, and dispose him to 
connection "with Athens ; and he secretly 
negotiated with some of the Athenian 
leaders at* Samos, where the army had 
its head- quarters, for his own recal. 
The exertions of Athens had of late been 
prodigious, but in its exhausted state 
they could not long hold out against an 
enemy supplied by the wealth of Persia; 
yet if those supplies could be transferred 
to Athens, it might still be victorious. 
Alcibiades well knew that if he should 
be restored there could be little esteem 
for his character, and that, when the 
immediate need of him was past, he 
might fall by the first breath of suspi- 
cion : he saw that his . surest support 
would be a party who owed their su- 
periority entirely to him, and he knew 
that the fate of the commonwealth was 
so completely in his hands, that he could 
attach to his services what condition he 
would. The price he set on them was 
the establishment of oligarchy. On this 
oqndition, coupled with the return of 
Alcibiades, it was declared in the army' 
that the king would furnish money for 
the war ; and such was the general sense 
of the public danger, that a majority 
decided to accept the terms. 
; Delegates were sent to Athens to pro- 
pose the change ; and the people, though 
unwillingly, were yet induced by their 
desperate situation to acquiesce. Pei- 
sander, the chief of the deputation, Was 
sent with ten others to treat with Tissa- 
phemes, and empowered to conclude 
vvhatever should seem best. Having 
oi^anised a faction Peisander sailed, but 
hit missde&was fruBteted by unexpeet- 



ed diBmiHief» 9h« 8afrafo was iiii#iU 
linfif quite to break with Lacedannoii ; 
and Alcibiades fearing that hit influence 
might appear to fail, denred to make 
the Atheniani the refUsers, bjr asking 
extravagant concessions to Persia. The 
negotiation was broken off, and Tiss&« 
phemes concluded a treaty with th« 
Lacedeemonian admiral on terms mors 
moderate than before. Oligarchies were 
set up by Athenian commissioners in 
several subject towns, and most of these 
in eonsequence revolted to Lacedsemon. 
Peisander, returning to Athens, found 
the revolution much advanced. Many 
of its chief opposers had been murderedf, 
no one dared to ask by whom ; the po* 
pular party were dismayed and disunited, 
and mutually suspicious through re- 
peated desertions. All opposition bein^ 
silenced by the fear of assassination, the 
oligarchical leaders swayed the assem- 
bly to their will. But though certain to 
carry at the moment whatever it pleased 
them to propose, they felt that some 
degree of moderation was necessary to 
secure the continued obedience of the 
people, and particularly the acquiescence 
of the armament in Samos, which they 
could less intimidate or coerce. The 
scheme adopted was, that the sovereignty 
should be placed in an assembly of five 
thousand citizens, chosen for their pro* 
perty and bodily ability : but while this 
body was nominally supreme, the whole 
direction of the state was effectively 
vested in a council of four hundred, and 
it was only when summoned by them 
that the larger assembly was to meet. 
The people ratified the new consti- 
tution, and the existing authorities 
gave way to it without a struggle. The 
change was brought to pass with 
singular ability, and with a quietness 
and freedom from extensive bloodshed 
almost unparalleled among Grecian re- 
volutions ; but though not accompanied 
with battle or massacre, it was deeply 
stained with the baser practice of secr^ 
assassination. In the measures whidi 
led to it the chief actor was Peisander : 
but the contriving and directing mind 
was that of Antiphon, a man of the 
highest character both for capacity and 
virtue ; who, boUi by his advice and by 
his talent for composition, had assisted 
many who had occasion to appear in 
the courts and in the assemblies ; but 
had kept himself as far as possible aloof 
from both, throifgh fear of the jealousy 
which often attended the reputation oif 
ability^ especially when the fortune^ 
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liablts, ftnd temper of thepossesior ap* 
peared to conneet him witii the favourers 
of aristocracy. 

Peisander had left the oligarchical 
interest predominant among the Athe-^ 
nians at Samos, and approaching to su- 
periority among the Samians. But the 
j^thenian generals with most of the 
soldiers favoured democracy, and had 
only renounced it as the price of Per- 
sian aid, which seemed not likeljr to 
l>e given. The oligarchical Samians 
meditating an attack upon the Many, the 
latter craved the support of the generals, 
and of Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, two 
distinguished Athenians of the popular 
party. These canvassed the soldiers 
with so much effect, that nearly all de- 
clared for democracy, and agreed in the 
resolution not to suffer the Samian peo« 
pie to be oppressed. The attack was made, 
but the Samian Manj l)eing supported 
by the Athenians easily prevailed. The 
victory was used with uncommon mode- 
ration. About thirty of the conspirators 
were killed in the tumult, but not a man 
-was put to death by way of punishment ; 
only three were banished, and the rest 
were pardoned and admitted to live in 
perfect equality under the democracy. 

A ship was* sent to Athens with these 
tidings, which it was supposed would be 
well received there, for the Athenian 
revolution was yet unknown at Samoa. 
On arriving, some of the crew were 
thrown into prison ; while the com- 
mander escaping to Samos reported the 
change, and passionately exaggerated 
the violences of the new rulers. In the 
debates ensuing in the army, Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasyllus took the lead. An 
oath was imposed on all that they would 
be faithful to democracy, zealous in the 
war, and perseveringly hostile to the Pour 
Hundred. The Samians also took the 
oath, and were admitted to the Athenian 
councils, as men embarked in the same 
cause. The soldiers now assumed to 
their assemblies the authority of the 
general assembly of the people, consider- 
ing the commonwealth as overthrown 
in the city, and only existing in the camp^ 
Their first act of power was to supersede 
all suspected officers, appointing Thrasy- 
bulus and Thrasyllus to the chief comr 
mand. Alike at war with the Pelopon- 
nesians and the Athenians of the city, 
they encouraged themselves with the 
considerations that they were the strength 
of the commonwealth, and the new rulers 
comparatively weak; that having the 
fteet» the subject states were theirs, w^ 



the revenues tlienae airing; tiiat Samot 
was no contemptible home ; aad that 
far from looking to Athens for subsis-* 
fence, they had both larger resources 
than those in the city, and the command 
of the sea, which placed at their mercf 
the supplies of their opponents. Theyr 
trusted to the ^odness of their cause^ 
which was the vindication of their ancient 
constitution ; they h<^ed for Persian akl 
in bringing the war to a happy issue ; 
and in the worst event, with the foroa 
which they possessed they could gain 
both lands and cities to inhabit 

The Peloponnesians, being dismuted 
and ill commanded, did not move against 
the Athenians till their differences wen 
settled. On approaching Samoa they 
found all quiet and orderly, and witl£> 
drew, avoiding offered battle. It was 
necessary to find some means of sup* 
porting the expenses of the fleet, which 
were scantily supplied by Tissaphemes, 
always sparing of his treasure, and 
now uncertain which party to sup* 
port. They listened therefore to Phar- 
nabazus, the satrap of the Hellespont^ 
who offered to maintain them if they 
would come to his province. But as 
they would not move with their whole 
force at the hazard of fighting the 
Athenians, a small squadron only ar* 
rived in the Hellespont, avoiding obser- 
vation by a circuitous route. Meantime an 
assembly being held of the Athenians in 
Samos, Thrasybulus obtained the recal 
of Alcibiades. and went himself to invite 
him to the island. Alcitnades arriving^ 
harangued the assembled army, lament- 
ing his exile, and ma^ifying the benefit 
to be expected from his return ; which he 
represented as certainly bringing with it 
the support of Tissaphemesi He was 
immediately chosen commander-in-chief. 
Hope and confidence rose so high that 
the soldiery were eager to sail to the 
Peiraseus, and put down the Four Hun- 
dred. Alcibiades checked the rash design« 
The nearer enemy, he said, must not be 
left at liberty to seize unopposed on the 
richest possessions of the state ; and it 
was necessary for himself* since he was 
chosen general, to communicate person- 
ally with the satrap on the necessary 
arrangements of the war. The assembly 
being dissolved he went immediately to 
Tissaphemes, anxious at once to impress 
upon the Athenians his close connexion 
with the satrap, and to confirm his in- 
fluence over the latter by displaying his 
power among the Athenians; and thus 
he obtained from both what his views 
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wquired, by fthrmhiff altematdy the 
Athenians with Tissaphernes, and Tis- 
saphernes with the Athenians. 

Ambassadors from the Four Hundred 
arriving at Samos, the popular fury rose 
80 lugh that the multitude were a^ain on 
the point of voting to go stra^ht to 
Athens. The influence of Alc3)iades 
again prevented a measure which would 
have l^en certain ruin to both parties, 
but which only he was capable of hin- 
dering. He framed a moderate answer 
to the ambassadors, encouraging those 
in the city to hold out against the com- 
mon enemy ; for while, he said, the city 
was safe, there was hope of accommo- 
dating the dissensions of the citizens ; 
but were either party cut off, whether 
those in Athens or in samos, there would 
soon be no commonwealth with which the 
enemy could treat. 

Already divisions had arisen among 
the rulers at Athens. Peisander and the 
thorough-going oligarchists were bent on 
confining all real power to the Four Hun- 
dred ; and rather than compromise with 
their countrymen at Samos, or admit 
into the government any leaven of demo- 
cracy, they were ready to lay their country 
at the feet of Lacedaemon. They would 
make peace if possible as an independent 
state ; but peace must be made on any 
terms : and they would rather, if it were 
necessary, govern Athens like so many 
other oligarchies as the lieutenants of 
Lacedssmon, than permit the return of 
their feared and hated opponents, and 
sink into private citizens under a govern- 
ment to which they could not but be 
objects of suspicion. But there was 
also a party headed by Theramenes, 
which upheld the authority of the Five 
Thousand, and opposed undue submis- 
sion to Lacedsemon. This consisted of 
those whose zeal for oligarchy was less 
tlian their desire of union and national 
independence ; of the friends to a mixed 
government ; and of the democratical 
party, who, not as yet daring to avow 
themselves, threw their weight into the 
scale of those whose principles were 
least opposite to their own. The answer 
of Alcibiades breathed a spirit of com- 
promise and mutual accommodation, 
' which gave new hope to the moderate 
party ; while Peisander's party, fearing 
more and more, pressed on the negotia- 
tion with Lacedsemon, and instructed 
their commissioners to lower their de- 
mands, and conclude the peace in haste 
on any tolerable terms. At the same 
time tney built a fort which commanded 



the enf ranoe of the PeiFflaead. • Its pur- 
pose, they said, was the defence of the 
harbour m case of attack by the fleet 
from Samos ; but their adversaries 
maintained that its real object was to 
enable them to admit the fleet of the 
Peloponnesians. The approach of the 
latter so near as MginiBL strengthened 
the suspicion, and the people rose in tu- 
mult to destroy the fort Theramenes 
went as one of the generals apparently 
to suppress the tumult ; but as soon as 
he had ascertained that, he would be 
supported he assumed the direction of 
the msurgents. The cry was to uphold 
against the Four Hundred the govern- 
ment of the Five Thousand ; and thus 
the punishment of treason, which would 
have been incurred by appealing in 
terms to the entire people, was avoided 
by calling on a body acknowledged as 
sovereign by the existing constitution. 

Next day the armed people held an 
assembly, and marched into the city. 
The Four Hundred sent a committee to 
confer with them. They said that the Five 
Thousand, who had not yet been nomi- 
nated, should be immediately declared ; 
that the Four Hundred now in office 
should resign their authority in due time ; 
that the Five Thousand should settle the 
manner of appointing their successors ; 
and that on a stated day the people should 
meet to consider the means of a perma- 
nent reconciliation. On the appointed 
day the people were assembling, when 
news came that a Peloponnesian fleet 
was at Salamis. All ran to the harbour, 
and, without waiting for orders, each 
did what seemed to him to be required. 
Ships were launched and mann^, and 
all prepared for defence ; but the enemy 
passed by towards Euboea. Fresh alarm 
arose ; for the people being deprived of 
the produce of Attica by the garrison of 
Deceleia, the loss of fiuboea would 
leave them scarcely the means of sub- 
sistence. A squadron was sent to the 
protection of the island, but it was sur- 
prised and defeated ; and Euboea, which 
had before been inclined to revolt, im- 
mediately declared itself. 

If the Peloponnesians had now sailed 
to Peirseeus, they might have entered 
unopposed, and the city could only have 
been saved by the return of the fleet 
from Samos, whereby its foreign domi- 
nion must have been lost. But the op- 
portunity being neglected, the Athenians 
nad time to settle their internal govern-, 
ment, and arrange their measures of 
defence. It was decreed that the qounci) 
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of four hundred' sHoiild be imniediately 
dissolved, and the supreme authority 
vested in five thousand, who should be 
taken from those citizens now in Athens, 
-who were enrolled for service amongj 
the heavy-armed troops. Thucydides 
declares that the constitution was esta- 
blished on a better footing than at any 
tiin« within his memory, with a moderate 
and. beneficial distribution of powers 
betvreen the Many and the Few. Im- 
mediately on the change most of the 
oligarchical leaders fled to Deceleia. A 
vote was passed for the recal of Alci- 
biades, and information of the late 
transactions was sent to the armament 
at Samos, with an exhortation vigo- 
rously to continue the war. 

The Lacedaemonians had now begun 
a course of operations in concert with 
Phamabazus, who supplied their force 
with a liberality, and supported them with 
a decision, which present a strong con- 
trast to the cunning, timid, and avaricious 
conduct of Tissaphemes. But the Athe- 
nians, under the able conduct of Alcibia- 
des, vigorously seconded by Thrasybulus 
andThrasyllus, were entering on a course 
of victories,* which continued till they 
had completely destroyed the hostile 
fleet, recovered niuch of their lost domi- 
nion, and without intrigue or solicitation, 
by the mere force of their successes, in- 
duced Phamabazus to make peace, and 
stopped those inexhaustible supplies on 
which the enemy had depended. Having 
done all this, in the twenty-fourth year 
of the war, and the sixth from his ba- 
nishment, Alcibiades determined to re- 
visit his country; and as winter was 
approaching, he proposed to gratify the 
greater part of his forces with Bie oppor- 
tunity of seeing their friends, and attend- 
ing to their domestic concerns. He 
returned, and was received with the 
greatest favour, being immediately ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief with greater 
powers than had ever been intrusted to 
any such officer. He^ad soon an op- 
portunity both of gratifying the people, 
and increasing his reputation in Greece. 
Since the garrisoning of Deceleia, the 
Athenians had never ventiu'ed to con- 
duct by land the customary procession 
to Eleusis in honour of Ceres. Alcibia- 
des, with the forces from Asia, added to 

* In* one of these battles the Spartan commander, 
Mindams, was slain, and nearl)r ever^ ship of his 
squadron taken. The dispatch, in which these tid- 
ings were announced to the Lacediemonian govern- 
ment, has been preserved entire byXenophon. It 
runs thus : '*The luck is ijone: Mindarus is dead; 
the moD hvnger j we know not what to do. " 



the fonner strength of the city, now 
undertook to protect them in the full 
performance of every rite ; and the train 
went and returned escorted by the army, 
without an attempt at disturbance. 

No nation is recorded to have long 
preserved an efficient control over large 
and distant provinces, unless by a de- 
cided superiority in character, institu* 
tions, and civibzation. Such, at least 
in a political and militaiy view, was the 
case with the Romans ; and such is yet 
more strikingly the case with the Eng^sh 
government in India: for as the extent 
of the empire is here yet more dispro- 
portionate to the foreign controllki^ 
force; so the disadvantage is balanced 
by a more universal superiority, not 
more in the arts of peace and war» 
than in the tone of public morals ; and, in 
spite of manv errors and many crimes, 
in the general honesty of intention toward 
the TOvemed, which, to the Romans, as 
to former Indian governments, was a 
principle unknown. In the numerous 
empires which have risen and fallen in 
Asia, the ruling race has seldom been 
of a character to attach its subjects by 
beneficence, or to awe them by pre- 
eminent courage and skilL They have 
g^enerally been created bvan able leader 
rising in a warlike tribe. They have 
rapidly increased; for among nations 
that saw in the sovereiraty not a trust for 
the good of the people, but a prize for 
the boldest ruffian or the craftiest be- 
trayer, there could be neither public 
spirit nor determined attachment to an- 
cient institutions, to stand up against 
the thirst of conquest and plunder, in a 
successful army, under a popular com- 
mander. But as empire was acquired 
by force, so by force only it could be 
preserved. When the first career of 
victory was over, and the influence of 
personal character in the founder of a 
dynasty was gone, his feebler successors 
gradually lost all hold on the obedience 
of their officers ; while the soldiery in the 
provinces became devoted to their im- 
mediate commander^ and careless of the 
distant head of the empire. Accordkigly, 
in the Persian monarchy, since the time 
of Xerxes, the provincial governors had 
gradually assumed a considerable degree 
of independence. They paid tribute in- 
deed to the king, and owned a nominal 
allegiance; but they made separate 
treaties with foreign states, as we have 
seen in the cases of Phamabazus and 
Tissaphemes ; sometimes they made war 
on each other, each professing to remain 
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in obedienoe to the soTer«^ ; add oo- 

casionally, when visited with the royftl 
displeasure, a refractory satrap would 
retain his government by arms. 

Darius, the present king, appears to 
have felt that his empire was weakened 
by its unwieldy extent, And to hare con- 
templated detaching from it the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Grecian seas, to 
form a separate kinedoili for Cyrus, his 
younger son, a youth of spirit and abi- 
my. The prince was sent into those 

grovinces as his father*s lieutetiant* and 
oth Phamabasus and Tissaphemes 
were subjected to his command. Lj^san- 
der, who had recently been appointed 
the Spartan admiral, on heanng that 
Cyrus was arrived in Sardis, where his 
court was to be held, immediately has- 
tened thither. Unlike his countrymen 
in generid, Lysand^was a supple cour* 
tier and a dexterous politician. The 
iprince's fleivour had already been won 
by an embassy from Lacedaemon» and it 
was raised to the highest pitch by the 
insinuating manners of the Spartan 
eommander. He now joined Unreser- 
vedly in the war, and supplied full pay to 
all the sailors of the Peloponnesian fleet. 
This turh of things lowered the credit 
of Alcibiades, whose restoration had 
chiefly been procured by the promise of 
Persian assistance. His fleet was still 
the stronger, but with his limited re- 
sources and the inexhaustible supplies 
at the command of Lysander, it could 
«ot long continue so without decisive 
action. Accordingly, he led his fleet to 
a station in view of the enemy. But 
during a short absence of the general, 
by the folly of one of his lieutenants^ a 
battle was provoked against orders, and 
lost The defeat in itself was Httie im« 
portant, but the news set all Athens in 
. a flame. The enemies of Alcibiades took 
advantage of the popular rage — ^he was 
accused of haughtiness, negligence, and 
indifference to the welfare of the people ; 
and the only man who seemed capable 
of extricating the commonwealth from 
its dangers was dismissed from his com- 
mand, without inquiry or defence. The 
popular fury once excited, spent itsdf in 
vague diai^s of disaffection^ and many 
who had supported the Pour Hundred 
were variously punished with death, 
confiscation, exile^ or disfranchisement. 
Alcibiades did not venture to return to 
give an accQunt, according to custom, of 
his conduct in office, h^t retired to a 
lordship he possessed in the Thraoian 
.Chersonese^ 



The history of Alcibiades is a striking 
instance how little true merit can be 
measured by temporary popularity. 
When he had wilfully inflicted on his 
country deeper wounds than had been 

g'ven by the ablest servants of its enemy, 
) was recalled, received with unex- 
ampled joy and favour, and appointed 
to a station of unusual power and splen- 
dour. When by able and faithful service 
he had nearly retrieved the injuries he 
had done, he was for a trifling error, 
and that not his own, ignominiously dis- 
placed and driven mto banishment. Yet 
let not his Hfe affbrd a lessQn of encou- 
ragement to unprincipled politicians. 
Though popular opinion in a free state 
be often ill-judging in a moment of ex- 
citement, it commonly settles into justice 
as the passion cools and the ferment sub- 
sides. Pericles was fined and Cinion 
banished ; but both tliese great men 
ended their days the most beloved and 
trusted favourites of the people. The 
present charges against AlcilMades were 
trivial and unjust ; but his previous eha> 
racter gave them weight, and deprived 
him of the confidence to challenge in- 
quiry, and trust to the calmer judgment 
of his countrymen. It is frequently a 
part of the punishment of giult to be 
shut out from the opportuni& of atone- 
ment. The glory of saving his country 
was too great for the man who had so 

Erofligately brought it near destruction ; 
ut in the circumstances his condem- 
nation was unjust as well as ruinous; 
and it should seem as if the injustice and 
folly of the Athenians had been made at 
once the instrument to punish the freer 
sons of Alcibiades^ and the cause of not 
unmerited ruin to themsdves. 

In place of Alcibiades, ten generals 
were a|^ointed, of whom the first was 
Conon, a man of great ability. Lysan- 
der was soon after superseded by Caiii- 
cratidas, according to the custom (^ 
Lacedsemon, which si;iffered no man to 
be admiral for i^ore than a year. . The 
new commander was a n^an of decision, 
plain good sense, and honesty, and a 
rigid disciple of Lycurgus. Jle first 
collected reinforcements, which made 
his fleet decidedly superior. But find- 
ing that the friepds of Lysander were 
caballing against him, and exciting dis- 
content at so frequent changes of com- 
mand, he called together the Lacedae- 
monians of the armament and spoke 
thus. " I could be weH content to stay 
at home, and if Lysander or any other 
pretends to be a. bcit^ seaman* h mjl 
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be f& for me; Baing^ however, ap- 
pointed admiral, I must do my best m 
tliat capacity. Will you suroort me, or 
sliall I sail home, to tell how things stand 
liere ?*' The cabal was silenced. Calli- 
eratidas then went to the court of Cyrus 
to ask a supply ; but he was not a cour-. 
tier, and it did not ocour to him to smooth 
Ills way by compliments, or to guard 
against any ill offices which might have 
been done him by Lysander. He was 
coldly received, and put off from day to 
day; till, disgusted at his treatment and 
at all he saw, he departed, exclaiming 
that the Greeks were most wretched 
"who would so truckle to barbarians fo^r 
znoney, and that if he returned he would 
do his utmost to end the necessity of 
doing so, by reconciling Athens and 
XiacedsBmon. He obtained a loan from 
the Milesians and Chians, and sailing 
to Lesbos, took Methymne by assault 
All goods were given up to piUa^e, but 
the slaves were collected and sold. 
Callicratidas was nrged b^ the allies 
to sell the Methymnaean citizens also, 
but he declared that, under his com- 
mand, no Greek should be made a 
slave. We have here a noble example 
of the power with which, in moral ques- 
tions, a sincere, ujHight, and benevokol: 
nature, can enUghten the judgment and 
clear it from the prejudices of an iUiberal 
education. Callicratidas was a plain 
straightforward man, of moderate capa- 
city, and not likely to seek for maxims 
pf policy more refined than those of hi^ 
country ; he was a zealous and even 
bigoted adherent of the institutions iq 
which he had been bom and bred, which, 
beyoi^d all others, produced in men con- 
tempt of human buffering, and indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of all communities 
but their own. Yet his heart was right, 
and he was led by native integrity to 
avow and act on a principle of generous 
humanity, which, though fitted to benefit 
aU Greece by diminishing the miseries 
of war, was never proclaimed before or 
after by the most enlightened and libend 
of Grecian statesmen. 

Callicraiidas obtained an opportunity 
of attacking Conon with superior force, 
defeated hun, and having taken thirty 
triremes, besieged the rest in Mitylene. 
^he Athenians, on hearing Conon*s dan- 
ger, manned a powerful fleet, on which 
all embarked who were bound to naval 
service, and many even of the cavalry, 
who were generally exeoopi This was 
not enough, and the deficiency was made 
»|> yfi\k ^Yi», who were rewarded wilh 
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were on board. The hostile armaments 
engaged near Arginnsae, a knot of small 
islands between Lesbos and the main* 
land. The Athenians were so far supe- 
rior in force that Callicratidas was ad* 
vised to decline an action : he answered 
t)iat his death wouki be a small loss to 
Sparta, but that flight would be dis- 
graceful. The reply was spirited, but 
singularly injudicious, since he hazarded 
not^his life alone but the fleet which b« 
commanded, and perhaps the issue of 
the wan Yet the superstitious rigoinr 
of his obedience to the preeepts oC 
Lycurgus, sets in a stronger light the 
virtue whi<^ could lead a mind so little 
distinguishing to dq>art from the habits 
of his country where they were un*- 
generous and inhuman. Tne battle wai 
long, but it ended in the complete de^ 
featoftbePeloponnesians. Caliicratkia« 
perished and seventy ship^ were taken. 
The generals proceeded to the relief ef 
Conon, leaving a squadron under Tberar 
menes and Tlu^ybulus, who weie then 
captains of triremes, to cdlect the dead 
and save the men who were fioatioff on 
the ivreeks. This was prevented bf a 
storm, and the crews of twelve Atbeman 
ships, that had been wrecked in the battle, 
perished. Sixof the genends returned to 
Athens, leaving the othor two with Conon 
at Samos. On arriving, they were im* 
prisoned by the council of five hundred, 
and being brought before the geneivl 
assembly, they found tiiemseives sjccnsed 
by Th^amenes, of having negleeted 
those vnrecked if the battle. Their death 
was evidentlv piedetermined by a power- 
fid faction, for ^bey were not allowed to 
conduct their defence in the usual £Mrm, 
but each was permitted only to make a 
short speech. They had left the care of 
the wredced, they said, to Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, men confsssedfy suf- 
ficient for the ^arge. If the du^ had 
been neglected, those who now accused 
them were to blame ; but the fiict was 
that the weather had made it imjkossible, 
and this they brou^ many witnesses 
to prove. It was plain that if the ques- 
tiou were now put, the generals would 
be acquitted ; but the accusers having 
on their side the preadents and the 
majority of the coundl, the former 
declared that tb&e was not light to 
judge of the show of hands : ihe decision 
was referred to the next assendofy, and 
it was resolved that the council should 
determine the manner of jndgment 
Meeubme penons wespe procured to 
a 2 
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show themselves indeepmoumiiig, as for 
relations lost after the oattle ; and a man 
was suborned to state to the assembly 
that he had saved himself on a flour 
barrel, and had been conjured by his 
drowning comrades to tell the Athenians 
how the generals had abandoned those 
who had deserved so well of their countrv. 
The council resolved that the people 
should decide by ballot, whether or not 
the generals were criminal in suiFering 
those to perish who had conquered in 
the battle. This mode of proceeding was 
as illegal as unfair ; and on this ground 
it was opposed by Euryptolemus, who 
threatened to impeach tJallixenus, the 
author of the resolution. But the mul- 
titude cried out, that it was intolerable if 
the people were not allowed to do its 
pleasure; and oneofTheramenes's faction 
was emlx>ldened to declare, that whoever 
should presume to check the assembly, 
he would move that his fate should oe 
decided by the same ballot with that of 
the generals. Euryptolemus was obliged 
to retract his threat ; but the pi]^anes 
refused to put the question on the illegal 
decree. Callixenus accused them of 
contumacy, and the multitude indignantly 
called for those who resisted the orders 
of the people. One yet stood firm, and 
this was Socrates the philosopher, who 
persisted that he would not act otherwise 
than accordmg to law : the other pry- 
tanes consented to propose the resolution 
of the council Euryptolemus, compelled 
to withdraw his opposition to the decree, 
as one which could not regularly be even 
taken into consideration, still resisted it 
as unjust and inexpedient, and proposed 
to try the generals separately, according 
to established law. The question was put, 
and Hie motion of Euryptolemus declared 
to be carried ; but the show of hands being 
repeated at the demand of one of the 
faction, was now declared to be for that 
of Callixenus. The people proceeded to 
ballot, according to the decree; the 
eight generals were condemned by one 
vote, and the six present executed. 
Such was the gratitude and justice of 
Athens to those who had won for it the 
greatest victory obtained in the war. 

The measure of this people's iniquity 
now was full, and the victory of Argi- 
nusse, which ought to have saved the 
commonwealth, proved the prelude to its 
ruin. The government did not recover 
its steadiness after the late violent over- 
bearing of law and justice. The people 
repenting their fury, bound five of the 
instigators to answer for thek conduct. 



These escaped before trial, and CiOSjt' 
enus, who was one of them, made his 
peace in an after revolution; but he 
lived, hated and avoided, and perished 
by hunger in a time of scarcity. The 
banished were recalled, the disfranchised 
restored to their political rights, and 
oaths of concord taken by the people; 
but nothing could bring back union or 
energy. Yet a powerful fleet was in- 
trusted to Conon, and five others ; while 
Lysander again commanded for Lace- 
daemon, and by his able, active, and con- 
ciliatory conduct, retrieved her affairs. 

At length the hostile fleets were 
watching each other.^the Peloponne- 
sians in the harl>our of Lampsacus, on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, a 
defensible station, with a market close 
at hand; the Athenians, on the open 
beach of iSgospotami, precisely opposite, 
the nearest market being that of ISestos, 
two miles off. It is pleasing to find in 
a character, which we have frequently 
had reason strongly to condemn, one 
instance of disinterested patriotism at 
a time when he had recently been ill 
treated by his country. Alcibiades was 
living at his castle in the Chersonese, 
and saw the disadvantageous position of 
his countrymen. He went to the gene- 
rals, and sugj^ested the expediency of 
removing their forces to Sestos, where 
they would, equally with the enemy, have 
the advantage of a town and harbour, 
and would be able to choose when to 
fight. The admonition was treated by 
some of the generals with immannerly 
disdain, but its wisdom was soon made 
manifest. For four days the Athenians 
had offered battle daily, which Lysander 
declined ; and afterwards the sailors had 
wandered to Sestos, and about the 
country, to seek {»-ovisions. Every day's 
inaction on the part of Lysander m- 
creased their confidence, and consequent 
disorder. But on the fifth day Lysander, 
waiting till the Athenians were cUspersed 
according to their custom, suddenly 
pushed his fleet across the bay, and 
surprised their ships before the seamen 
could be collectea. Nine vessels, all 
belonging to the division of Conon, had 
their complete crews aboard, and these 
escaped; but ail the rest were taken, 
in number one hundred and seventy. 
Conon sent one ship to Athens, to cairy 
the news of the defeat ; and thinking 
that the war was now desperate carried 
the rest to Salamis in Cyprus. 

The greater part of the Athenians, 
with five of the generals, were ma4e 
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prisonertf, and Lysuider M9embl«d the 
allies to deliberate what was to be done 
with them. The Athenians were accused 
of many flagrant violations of the laws 
of war. Among other charges it was 
said that they had determined, should 
tlicy win the battle, to cut off the right 
liands of all their prisoners ; and Phi- 
locles, one of the generals, was particu- 
larly accused of having thrown down a 
prech»ce the entire crews of two cap- 
tured triremes. It was voted that aU 
the Athenian prisoners should be put to 
death, excepting Adeimantus, one of the 
g:enerals, who it was said had opposed 
the inhuman decree respecting the 
prisoners. Lysander, asking PhUocles 
-what he deserved, who had been first 
to -violate the laws of Grecian warfare, 
began the execution by killing him witti 
his own hand; and all the Athenian citi- 
zens were put to death, to the number 
of three thousand. The retaliation of 
cruelty for cruelty is a measure of veiv 
pernicious example, and to be justified, 
if ever, only by the most pressing ne- 
cessity of self-defence. That plea would 
in the present case be absurd. The inten- 
tion imputed to the Athenians, with their 
former conduct on many occasions, was 
a Ht object of abhorrence, not of imita- 
tion ; but to justify theur massacre on 
the ground that they had set the first 
example of lawless cruelty to Greece, 
required surely more than ordinary 
efirontery in the ofBcer' of a power, 
which in the beginning of this very war, 
while yet unprovdked by any barbarities 
of the enemy, had continued for many 
years habitual military execution, not 
on enemies taken in arms, but on peace- 
ful merchants and unoffending neutrals. 
The navy of Athens being totally 
destroyed, Lysander could take posses- 
sion, unopposed, of its dependencies. 
From each he allowed the Athenian 
garrisons to depart to Athens, but thi- 
ther only. He knew that against the 
uncommon strength of that city famine 
only could avail, and therefore the more 
numerous the persons in it, the surer 
and speedier would be its reduction. 
He soon blockaded Athens with his 
fleet, while by land it was besieged by 
both the kings of Lacedsemon, with the 
whole strength of the Peloponnesian 
allies. 

The news of the defeat at uSgospo- 
tami carried dismay to Athens. The 
people remembered the fate of the mi- 
4»rable Sdonseansi the ^ginftans, and 



many others; but, ibove aB,' of the 
Mehans, the cobnists of Lacedsunon^ 
whom they had slaughtered without a 
shadow of just provocation in the mere 
wantonness of ponder. Expecting such 
mercy as they had shown, tnev prepared 
to endure to the utmost, blocked up all 
the ports but one, and made all reafy 
for defence. No assault was made, but 
famine soon began to be felt, and man j 
died of hunger before capitulation was 
proposed. To the necessary evils of 
defeat and blockade, there were added 
those of internal dissension. Hie go- 
vernment had been long unhinged by 
factious struggles, which were now em- 
bittered by the irritation of sufBering, and 
the sullenness of pride contendmg with 
despair. Loh^ resistance was impos* 
sible ; concession only could save the 
city, and it was doubtful whether the 
most abject concessions would be 
accepted— yet, the Athenians, doggedly 
refusmg to acknowledge what they 
inwardly felt to be true, passed votes 
of punishment on any who should pro- 
pose such sacrifices. The popular 
favourite of the day was Cleophon, a 
warm opposer of all concession; and 
his power being commensurate to the 
violence of the passions by which he 
was sum>orted, he was enabled to sur- 
pass aU former demagogues in insolence 
and arbitrary conduct ; till, in a subse- 
quent fluctuation of the popular mind, 
he was accused, and put to death. At 
length ambassadors were sent with the 
offer, that the Athenians would be sub« 
ordinate aUies of Lacedsemon, retaining 
the Peiraeeus, and all the fortifications. 
On the border of Laconia the ambassa- 
dors were met by a message from the 
Ephori, informing them that the terms 
they brought wereknown at Lacedeemon, 
and that, if they wished for peace, they 
must come better instructed. This re- 
pulse raised the consternation to the 
Highest pitch, the Many now expect- 
ing nothing less than to be sold into 
slavery. "Ae ferment was increased by 
the not unreasonable suspicion that the 
oligarchical ^arty would willingly make 
terms fortheurown exclusive advanta|e. 
It was understood that a principal de- 
mand of Lacedsemon would be, the 
demolishing ten furlongs of the long 
walls. This was a tender point with the 
Athenians, and a vote was passed for- 
bidding even the proposal of such a 
x^ncession. In this state of hopeless 
tai aimless 8gitatioD» Theramenes de* 
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clbr^ that, if he were dent to Ljrsander^ 
he would ascertain whether the purpose 
of the Lacedaemonians, in requiring the 
demolition of the walls, was to make 
fllayes of the people, or merely to insure 
their political subjection as a subordi' 
nate state. Being sent to Lysander, he 
abode with him more than three months, 
awaiting the time when the increasing 
pressure of famine might hare so far 
broken the spirit of the Athenians, as to 
induce them to entrust the business an- 
deservedly to him. At length returning, 
he said, that Lysander had hitherte de- 
tained him, and now referred him to 
Lacedsemon; and the assembly was 
t)er8uaded to send him with nine others 
to Lacedasmon, fully empowered to act 
according to their discretion. 

The Lacedaemonians, hearing that the 
ambassadors now came with unrestricted 
powers, held a congress of the allies, 
to determine the fate of Athens. The 
Corinthian and Theban deputies vehe- 
mently urged its total destruction ; but 
he Lacedffimonians adopted a wiser as 
well as more generous policy. Peace 
was made on the conditions that the 
long walls and the walls of the Peirseeus 
should be demolished ; all ships of 
war, but twelve, given up ; the exiles 
restored ; and that the Athenians should 
follow, by land and sea, wherever the 
Lacedaemonians might lead. Thus de- 
pressed and oligarchically governed, 
Athens, it was thought, might be a 
valuable dependency of Lacedsemon, 
and perhaps an useful counterpoise to 
the ambition of Thebes or Argos. The 
terms were unwillingly but unavoidably 
accepted bv the Athenians ; Lysander 
entered the harbour ; the exiles returned, 
and the demolition of the walls was be- 
gun to the sound of festive music : for 
that day, .says the Athenian historian, 
Xenophon, was thought the bednnin? of 
freedom to Greece. We shall find that 
the general opinion was erroneous, and 
that the weaker states gained little by 
the change of masters. The war had 
lasted nearly twenty-seven years. (From 
B.C. 431 to B.C. 403.) 
. Alcibiades was not amone the exiles 
restored. He remained on his Thracian 
lordship, an object of jealousy both to 
Lacedsemon and to the new government 
of Athens. At last, to escape the per- 
secution of Lacedsemon, he went into 
Asia. When residing there, his house 
was attacked by a tumultuous assem- 
Uageof people* at whose iostigatioa is 



uncertein. The hotiie was ^t on fire. 

Alcibiades sallied with his servants, and 
none dared to meet him hand to hand ; 
but he was overwhelmed ftom a distance 
with darts and arrows, and thus slain, 
before he had reached his fbrtiefth year. 

Chapter VII. 

Of Greece, from the termination of the 
Peloponnerian War, to the peace 
which followed the battle qf Monti' 
neia : and of its Colonies in Sicily^ 
from the destruction of the invad- 
ing Athenian army, to the death qf 
Ttmoleon, 

Sect. I. — Before the Peloponnesian 
lurmy quitted Athens, the chief power 
was v^ed in thirty persons nominally 
elected by the people, mough at this mo- 
ment there could be little freedom of 
choice. The pretended object of their ap- 
pointment was to reibrm the laws and 
remodel the government on its ancient 
principles: but the new constitution 
beinff still kept back, while they disposed 
of the existing' magistracies according 
to their pleasure, it grew manifest that 
they aimed at perpetuating their own 
dominion. At first then* acts were popu- 
lar, and continued so while confined 
to the prosecution of those who had 
been malicious informers under the 
democracy. For their further pro- 
jects foreign support was needed : com- 
municating, therefore, with Lysander, 
they obtained through him a Lacedae- 
monian guard. The pretext for sending 
it was to protect them in clearing the 
city of disreputable persons, and in set- 
tling the state ; but when strengthened 
by it, the thirty proceeded without scruple 
to the arrest of every ftitizen of credit 
who seemed likely to oppose their usur- 
pations. 

The most eminent of the Thirty were 
Critias and Theramenes. Critias had 
great abilities, high rank, and ample 
fortune, with a haughty and violent 
temper, embittered by a banishment 
inflicted on him by the people. He new 
proposed to secure to tne Thirty, and to 
himself as their chief, the despotic rule 
of Athens under Lacedaemonian protec* 
tion. By extensive executions he thought 
at once to gratify his revenge, and 
remove all suspected opponents ; and 
diminishing the number of citizens sig- 
nified little, for all neoessaxy labours 
might be done by slaves, and fore^ at* 
fau& was preyeated t^ the power otlius- 
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dammn. Thdviewsof^MrameneswerB 
very different That bold and dexterous 
intriguer, thou^ selfish, trimming, and 
unscrupulous, was not tyrannic^ like 
Oritias. He was naturally mild and 
moderate, a lover of popularity, and 
averse from needless bloodshed j though 
in the prosecution of the generals, alter 
the battle of Ai^nusae, he had shown 
that no crime would stop him in the pur- 
suit of his ends. He had successively 
assisted in raising and overthrowing 
every party which had lately risen in 
Athens ; aind from his frequent change 
of sides he was popularly known by 
a name denoting a sort of shoe, that 
uiight be drawn on either foot indif- 
ferently. The most remark^)le featured 
of his character were the acuteness with 
^hich he judged when the predomi- 
nant faction was about to tall, and 
the decision with which he changed 
his side, before to common eyes the 
change seemed prudent. The measures 
which alarmed him as impolitic had 
commonly disgusted him by their vio- 
lence, and enaUed him to justify on 
publie grounds his abandonment of the 
falling party ; and this, with his bold- 
ness in taking his part while it seemed 
yet haaardous, had preserved to him in 
ail his turnings some degree of popular 



He now vainlv remonstrated with his 
colleagues. Wi&out a party, he said, 
no oliganshy could stand ; and by these 
proceedings all parties were offended and 
alanned. But Critias, having secured 
most of the Thirty in his interest, was 
oa^er to rid himself oif his only rival in 
ability and influence { of a man whose 
viears weEaineoasisteiit with his own, and 
who, finding himself powerless among 
the Thirty, would probably be ready, 
ahle. and bold to work their overthrow. 
Th^ danger most feared was a rallying 
of tlie people round Theramenes, such 
as had already taken place against the 
Four Hundred. To obviate tins, a cata- 
logue was formed of three thousand citi- 
zens, to whom only the sov^eign power 
m assembly; with exclusive egnibmty to 
magistracies, was given. All other citi- 
zens were to be under the absolute do- 
minion, not of the Three Thousand only, 
but of the Thirty. A review of arms was 
ordered, of the Three Thousand in the 
market-place, of the other citizens in 
smaller divisions in different places of 
the city. The Thirty then sending thehr 
own confidential adherents, suppiHted by 
t&o Taofldamonian troops^ cmrmed in 



detail all the eitisens except those of the 
Three Thousand ; and the arms being 
carried to the temple of Minerva, in the 
Acropolis, were placed in the keeping 
of the Lacedaemonian garrison. 

Having thus prevented all efflectual 
opposition, the Tliirty did thdr pleasure. 
Manv were put to death tlm)ugb per- 
sonal enmity, and many for tiieir weiUlh : 
and it was actually voted tihat each ci 
the Thirty should select one man, ac- 
cording to his pleasure, from the fiDreign 
sjDJoumers in Athens ; and that all, 96 
chosen, should be put to death, aqd thei^ 
propertycanied into the treasuiT. With 
the produce of confiscation they fur- 
nished pay for the Lacedemonian hoops, 
and rewards for the most forward of their 
own adherents ; but as mean^ were want- 
ing to attach by favours a number suffi- 
cient to support them against the just 
hatred of the rest, they adopted the 
abominable expedient of compeUing men 
to execute then* most tyraimical orders, 
that, behig inv<rived in the same guilt, 
and liable to the same resentment, thev 
might support the present govemqieiK 
as thek only chance of protection* 
Among those on whom tins policy was 
practiced, Socrates is a sohtary instance 
of determined resistance. He was com- 
manded with four others to appr^end 
and bring to Athens Leon of Balamis, % 
man whose life had beep blameless, but 
whose wealth was a tempting j 
This ordar Socrates disobey^ as ilia 
the other four performed it, and 1 
was executed. The life of &e philoso- 
phy was saved by his poverty, and by 
the speedy downfai of the tyrants whom 
he had offended. We have already seen 
the conduct of Socrates at the impeach- 
ment of the six generals; and it is re- 
markable that tiie only occasions, on 
which Ihs name appears in the pohtical 
history of Athen§, should both be in- 
stances of bold resistance to the injus- 
tice of powers which none other dared 
withstand ; both proofs that his actions 
ware governed by the favourite principle 
Of his ethics, that no outward violence 
could make the virtuous man either 
eriminal or unhappy. 

Thus far the council had been readily 
subservient to the Thirty, but the next 
attempt was harder, llieramene^ had 
grown more decided in opposition to his 
coUeagues as their tyranny grew more 
violent : his destruction was resolved on, 
but the coiu^cil vras not yet prepared to 
coneuor in it Persuasibn was used with 
settle of &e 'm6ml>er8, menaee with 
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others. Matters were axranged with 
those whom the tyrants most trusted — 
the council was summoned — ^young men 
with hidden daggers surrounded the hall 
— ^ttie Thirty attended, and Theramenes 
among them, when Critias rose and 
accused him of treason against the exist- 
ing government. Theramenes defended 
himself with readiness, eloquence, and 
skill, and so showed the expediency of 
the measures he had recommended, and 
tiie inic^uity and dan^r of those pursued 
by Critias, that he disposed a majority 
of the council in his favour. But Critias 
knew that now either he or Theramenes 
must fall, and after short conference 
with the Thirty, he went out and directed 
his armed attendants to show themselves. 
Then returning, he addressed the council 
thus : — " I hold it my duty as president 
of the Thirty to prevent my associates 
in the govonment from being misled. 
Hiese men before you, say, that they 
win not endure the acquittal of one 
who is known to be undermining the 
oligarchy. In the new constitution it is 
enacted, that the Three Thousand of the 
catalogue shall be liable to death only 
by the judgment of the council ; but afi 
ottiers by that of the Thirty. I then, 
with your unanimous approval, strike 
out this man from the catalogue, and 
we, the Thirty, condemn him to death." 
Theramenes sprang to the altar, and 
thence appealed to the sacredness of 
the place, as well as to the protection 
of the laws, reminding the councillors 
that if they did not protect him their 
names might be erased from the cata- 
logue with as little ceremony as his 
own. He was, however, dragged from 
the altar to prison, and compelled to 
drink the fatal cup of hemlock, the 
common punishment for state criminals 
at Athens. His courage did not fail. 
He calmly drank the poison, and, dash- 
ing the remainder on the floor, as was 
the custom of revellers, " Be this," he 
said," for Critias!'* 

The Thirty now tyrannised without 
restraint. Lands and country-houses 
were seized for themselves and their ad- 
herents, and the owners executed. All 
citizens not of the ciaitalogue were com- 
manded to quit Athens, and most took 
refuge in Peiraeeus ; but as many con- 
tinued to be taken thence and executed, 
they fled, chiefly to Megara and Thebes. 
Thrasybulus, who was then residing in 
BoBotia, was encouraged by the multi- 
tude of exiles to strike a blow against 
the despots. It was mid-winter, abput 



six months after their establisbm^t, 
when, with seventy companions, he occu- 
pied Phyle, a border-fortress of Attica. 
The Thirty led their forces against the 
place, and assaulted it without success ; 
and when they thought of blockading it, 
a heavy fall of snow obliged them to re- 
treat. To prevent, however, the plun- 
dering of their knds, they sent the greater 
part of the Lacedaemonian auialiaries 
with a body of their own horse to a sta- 
tion near the place; but Thrasybulus 
having now collected seven hundred 
heavy-armed soldiers, surprised their 
camp, and defeated them. 

The tyrants now resolved to secure a 
refuge in Eleusis, in case they should be 
driven from Athens. The cavaJnr, bang 
composed of the wealthiest uunilies, 
was generally favourable to oligarchy, 
and me Thirty had laboured to attach 
it to them by favours, and considered 
it as the trustiest part of their force. 
They went with it to Eleusis, and 
arresting all the townsmen who were 
suspect^ of disaffection, brought them 
to Athens. The citizens of the cata- 
logue, both horse and foot, were assem- 
bled to pass sentence on the prisoners, 
and the Lacedsemonian troops were pre- 
sent in arms to discourage opposition. 
Critias then addressed the assembly 
thus : — " Tlie government which we are 
establishing is formed for you no less 
than for ourselves. It is flt that as you 
share its advantages you should also 
share its dangers. You must, therefore, 
condemn the arrested Eleusinians, that 
your fears and hopes may. be the same 
with ours." Tlie votes were secretly 
given, not openly as was usual in Athe- 
nian criminal proceedings, and three 
hundred prisoners were condemned at 
once. 

Not long after, Thrasybulus, with 
about one thousand heavy-armed troops', 
entered Peiraeeus unopposed, by night. 
In the morning the Thirty attacked them 
with veiy superior numbers, but were, 
nevertheless, defeated, and Critias slain. 
A truce was obtained according to cus- 
tom, by the defeated, for the burial of 
the dead, and while, it continued many 
from botli sides assembled in conversa- 
tion. The party of Thrasybulus pro- 
fessed all willingness to be reconciled to 
the Three Thousand, and imputed the 
evils suffered to the Thirty only, " who, 
for their private interests, had destroyed 
as many Athenians in eight months, as 
the Peloponnesians in ten years, and 
b^ forged on this most hateful and 
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luihdly ciyO: war;* It was mamfest that 
the Athenians from the city were im- 
pressed hy what they heard, and their 
leaders anxiously hurried Oiem away. 
!Next day the Thirty met to ddiberate 
vrhat was to be done, while the Three 
Thousand were in altercation in various 
parts of the town. Those who had been 
xorward in the late violences urged resist- 
ance to the utmost ; while others, who 
thought they had not sinned beyond for- 
^veness, wished for accommodation. In 
the end the tyrants were deposed, and a 
committee of ten appointed to nef^otiate 
peace with the party in Peineeus. Two of 
the Thirty were placed in the committee, 
the rest retired to £leusis. 'But the Ten, 
instead of treating with Thrasybulus, 
endeavoured to secure to themselves the 
power from which the Thirty had fallen. 
Many of the Three Thousand were on 
tiieir side, and nearlj^ all the cavalry, and 
they looked for aid to Laoedsemon. 
Meantime the late exiles becoming supe- 
vior, as well in number as in zeal and 
union, commanded the coimtry, and pre- 
pared to blockade the city. 

Lysander now being appjointed to 
command for Lacedsemon in Attica, 
made ready to besiege Peirseeus. No 
prudence or bravery in Thrasybulus 
and his followers could withstand the 
power of Lacedaemon; but the state 
of parties in that city gave them hope. 
Many, amon^ whom was Pausanias, 
one of the kmgs, were jealous of Ly- 
sander, and, above all, of the com- 
manding influence which he seemed 
likdy to gain in Attica. The assembly 
was persuaded to decree that the busi- 
ness of Athens required the presence of 
a complete Lacedaemonian army; and 
such an army being sent thither under 
Pausanias, ue appointment of Lysan- 
der sunk into a subordinate command. 
One smart but indecisive skirmish took 
place, but the real purpose of the Spar- 
tan king was to settle matters by nego- 
tiation, not by battle. A treaty was 
arranged, by which all Athenians, the 
Thirty excepted, and some few others 
of the most guilty, were restored to their 
rights, under an oath of universal am- 
nesty. Eleusis was given as a residence 
to the excepted, and to all who might 
fear to live m Athens. Pausanias ijthen 
led away the Peloponnesians ; and Thra- 
sybulus, with his followers, marched in 
procession into the city, and ottered a 
manksgiving sacrifice to Minerva. A 
general assembly then was held, in which, 
by the advice of Thrasybulus, the old 



oonstihitioh was entireiy re-eatabli^wd 
Hie people soon after, being alarmed 
with the news that those in Eleusis were 
hiring mercenary troops, marched out 
agaii^ them with their whole force. 
The leaders in Eleusis were murdered 
in a conference ; a great crime, but the 
only one which disgraced the r^oration 
of liberty to Athens. Peace and am- 
nesty were offered and accepted; the 
refugees returned ; the people kept their 
oaths, and the government was carried 
on with concoi^ Thus the Athenian 
commonwealth was completely restored, 
and Attica reunited. 

The vices have already been remarked 
which were produced in the Athenian peo- 
ple, by so large a portion of them living as 
pensioners on the state. This evil was 
necessarily increased by the recent series 
of revolutions, which had completely 
intemipted the course of peaceful lal)our, 
made many goor who had formerly been 
rich, and many idle who had been mdus- 
trious. At the same time the poorer 
citizens had been increased in number 
by the admission of slaves and foreieners^ 
in reward for services against the Lace- 
deemonians, and against the Thirty. The 
number of pensioners being, therefore, 
increased, wnile the foreign sources of 
revenue were cut off, the extortions, 
which had formerly been practised on 
the subject-states, were now directed 
against wealthy men at home. It is 
probable, however, that the total amount 
of wealth thus levied was not immode- 
rate ; for, with the foreign command, 
the expenses of fleets and armies had 
passed away, and it was far less easy to 
bear hard on those who were present 
and possessed of extensive influence, 
than to plunder the defenceless tributa- 
ries. But cases occurred of great indi- 
vidual hardship ; and there is reason to 
fear that the public indigence sometimes 
appeared in a shape peculiarly odious, 
and that the judges might be biassed 
against a state defendant, by the magni- 
tude of the confiscation. Other evils 
arose : so many violent revolutions had 
necessarily created numerous personal 
enmities, and confirmed a tendency, al- 
ways too strong in the Athenians, to 
suspect in the most trivial occurrences a 
plot against the government. But none 
of these evils can fairly be traced to the 
conduct of Thrasybulus and his follow- 
ers, which was singularly prudent and 
moderate. They were the natural result 
of the previous history of Athens, of the 
wars it had wage^ m dominion it had 
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fteld, and the YerolnttoBf it had xwdet^* 
gone ; and, though in ■ome degree they 
tna]r justly be regarded as a testimony 
against its unbalanced demooracy, it is 

rbable that no other government known 
Greece would have stood so fearful 
a trial without yet greater mischiefs. 

About three years after the restoration 
of democracy, Athens was disgraced by 
the condemnation of the most excellent 
man she ever produced, the phikwopher 
Socrates. But before relating his death, 
we will look to the state of moral science 
before 1^ time, and the revolution he 
worked in it The early Grecian philo* 
aophers fall into two ff^eX elasses, the 
physical speculators, ami the ethical and 
tbeobgical. Of the former the most 
eminent was Denlooritus, the author of 
the atomic plulosophy ; which considers 
the world to be made up of atoms, or 
indivisible particles of matter similar to 
each other, and all natural a]^pearaoeei 
to be results of their diffinvnt posi- 
tions and motions. In explaining sen- 
sible i^enomena, Democntus shewed 
perhaps more knowledge and acute* 
ness than anv other Greek: but not 
content with this, he jpushed his atoms 
into subjects where they had no place; 
represented thought and sensation as 
modifications of matter and motion; 
declared tiiat there was no God nor 
spiritual being ; and that the order and 
hannony of tihe world were produced by 
blind chance, amidst the infinite com* 
binatioQS of moving atoms. He had 
many followers, as well in his atheism 
and materialism, as in his physical 
principles. For a spneeimen oi the ethicdi 
and tneological philosophers we may 
take ^thagoras, a Samian, Init the 
founder of a sect very i)revaient in Gre- 
cian Italy. His morality and religion 
were purer than those current in Greece^ 
He had travelled into Egypt, and brought 
apparratly from thence some remnants 
of primitive tradition ; but he had aiao 
brought a fondness for the arts of Egyp^- 
tian priestcraft He aimed at enlighten- 
ing, not the many, but a privileged few ; 
who, by sui>eiior intelli^enoe, becoming 
rulers in their several cities, were to gor 
vera them with humanity and justice. 
Accordmgly, admission into his cectwas 
made difficult, and his doctrines were 
veiled witii a mystical language, calcu^ 
lated to foster a blind reverence in the 
disciples towards their master, and, in 
the vulgar, towards the disciples. Some 
practical condusions were puUidied.to 
aU, but thia pcinopteiyeee atfwwifite 
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we have two principal dasses of philo* 
aophers,— those busied in physical sp%» 
culations, which were often tainted withv 
atheism and materialism ; and those 
who chiefl]^ studied morals and theology, 
in many instances not unsuooessfuuy, 
but always studk>usly voling their i«- 
searchcs from the many. After these 
arose the sc^tks. (doubters) and so- 
phists— «the last, a name not marking any 
partbular dootarines, but describing a 
dass of men whose profession was to 
cultivate the talents of youth. It will 
readily be supposed that with oomraoa 
minds the object of such cultivation waa 
not the highest absolute moral and in- 
tellectual excellence, but the best training 
for the pursuit of wealth and power. la 
Grecian communities doquence was the 
talent most available to te aspiring ; 
and, accordingly, it was what the sophiata 
chiefly undertook to teach. They pro* 
fessed to possess and impart the power 
of recommending aueeessfully any side 
of any question: from habkoal indifo*- 
enc^ to truth in discourse, the passage 
to mental doubt was easy; and most of 
the sophists became softies in philoso- 
phy. Of this Protagoras was an exam- 
ple, perhaps the most eminent amoi^ 
them, who held that knondedge was ne 
more than sense or ofunioB; that to 
eveiy man what he felt w b^Wed was 
true; and what he disbelieved, false; thai 
fh&te was no absdute truth, but the same 
thing might be true to one man, and fake 
to another. Sc^ticism naturaily leads 
to looseness of morals ; for no men who 
doubts the existence of eertain prinei- 
pies, will s^fice his present inelinati<ma 
to the supposition of th^ truth. Aoeoid* 
ingiy, the practical precepts of most of 
the sophists were highly favourable to 
the corrupt propensities of their pupils. 
As opinion was the measure (tf truth, so 
inclination was the measure of good; 
and that man was the happiest, who had 
power and will to gratify his desit^s with- 
out restraint or regard of othars. Justice 
was sometimes a name for tiie interest 
of the strongest, sometimes a mere crear 
ture of law without foundation in nature ; 
a scarecrow set up by the weak to deter 
tile strong from taking those advantt^ea 
to which they were naturally entitled. 

Socrates attmded but little, except in 
early years, to physical sdenee ; but he 
turned all the powers of his mind 
against the atheists and materiali^, 
the sc^tics, and those who «et up plea- 
ameeatheeoly^M' Agaiast4to^rflt 
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ke maintalhed 'tnost ItW' fte bdntf 
of a God, the incorpoi%i,l toaturQ and 
immortality of the soul In his disputes 
^th the sophists and sceptics, he availed 
himself of a readiness and dexterity in 
ailment superior to their own; and 
drawing them by an attM series of 
Questions into inconsistencies and absur^ 
dities, at once exposed their arrogance 
and the falsehood of their views. Htf 
delighted in humbling insolent pretendera 
to superior knowled^, and he confessed 
And dwelt on the imperfections of the 
liuman understanding, as an instrument 
Ibr the investigation of truth: yet he did 
not, like most of the sophists, make 
that imperfection a reason for denyii^ 
eitistence to the truth which he was un^ 
4ble eOiApleteiy to fathom ; but rather « 
liiotive to greater humility and candour 
in the search, and to a modest reliance 
on divme assistance, to guide man's 
judgment on points important to his 
Welfare, where nis own unassisted facul- 
ties Were inadequate t» the task. He 
sstated.and enforced a system of morahty 
and religion, purer and loftier than that 
6f the Pythagoreans ; but, unlike ttiem, 
he was accessible to all, always clear in 
his statements as ff^ as possible, and 
veady to explain whatever was not un 
derstbod. Hence, he was said to have 
brou^t down philosophy from the 
dou&, tod made her converse with 
men. Ever earnest in recommending 
temperance, benevolence, piety, jua- 
ti(;e, and showing that man*s happiness 
and dignity are determined by his 
mind, and not his fortunes, by virtue 
and wisdom, not by rank and wealth, 
his o^9m life was the best example of his 
precepts. We have seen his unbending 
Uprightness when forced into publie 
office, and Ms private conduct was no 
less exemplary. Barefooted and poorly 
clad, he . associated with the rich and 
gay as with the needy, in the same spirit 
of cheerful good-will : his advice and 
histructions were given to all without fee 
0* reward, for his spirit was rigidly inde- 
pendent, and, if he possessed little, he 
wanted less. 

This excellent tnan was impeached 
before the popular court of tcvnii]^ the 
gods which Athens admowledged, of 
preaching other gods, and of comiptii^ 
the youth. The latter charge was princi- 
pally supported by the o<mduct of Aldbi- 
i^s and Critias, both of whom had been 
his pupil's. He triumphantly repelled 
the accusatioiis \ bat his accusers were 
!ieW6tliU/la0 Itidgcij^r^Mdi^ aoAUa 



danger was inbiMAd bj^ the'msRQer <!if 
his defbnce. It was usual for accused 
persons to supplicate favour with tears» 
and endeavour to' move pity, by exhibit* 
ing their children. By this the pride of 
the judges was gratified, when they saw 
sometimes the most considerable persona 
Obliged to descend to snpphoalion. But 
Socrates considered this as equally uh«- 
worthy of himself, and disrespecpil to 
the tribunal, which ought to be directed 
by justice, not by ftivour ; and the judgai 
were ofl^ded at his denying them tht 
accustomed homage. He wu con^ 
demned to death. He again addressed 
the court, deelarii^ his innoeence, and 
Observing that the eharges against hira; 
even if proved, did not amount to a oa^ 
pital dime. '* But,*' he said, in conclu^ 
sion, ** it is time to depart ; I to die, yon 
to live ; but which for the greatest good» 
God only knows.*' The condenmaHon 
took place on the eve of the day when 
the sact^d ship of Theseus * was sent 
with offerings of thanksgiving to Apolkr 
at t>elos. AH executions were forbkideii 
till its return, and thus the death of So* 
erates was respited for thirtydays, dur^ 
which his friends had firee aecess to him 
in prison. Means were concerted for his 
escape ; the jailor was Inibed, a vessel 
prepared, a reti^at in Thessaly provideds 
But Socrates had always taught the 
duty of obedience to the laws, and hi 
would not set an example of breaking 
them. He waited the return of the ship, 
spent his last morning in calmly rea* 
soning with his friends on the immortality 
of the soul, and the happiness derived 
from virtue, took the fatal cup of hem- 
fock, anddied. 

The i^ilosophy of Socrattes was wholly 
promi%ated in conversation, not hi 
writing ; but his doctrines and eharaeter 
have been handed down to us by two of 
his most gifted pupils. Plato, the greater 
of them by far, possessed a mind almost 
unrivalled for its oompleteneas at all 
points ; and uniting the greatest acute- 
ness, vigour, and compreMhsion of un* 
derstanding, with a most glowing and 
poetical ima^nation, and matehless dig- 
nity, power, and beauty of shie. But 
his genius was too original and peculiar 
to fit him for ttie mere reporter of aao«> 
thers opinions,- and much of what bt 
has written under the name of Socrates, 
must be considered as his own. The 
bias of his mind was to abstract specu* 
iation ; to the djacofiery of tiie prinei{to 
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of morality, Mhsk ' than thie ftpplicstioA 
of its precepts to particular cases. In 
his fondness for lofty contemplations, he 
sometimes slides into* mysticism and 
obscurity, — a tendency which is not ob- 
servable in the discourses of Socrates, 
as delivered by his other celebrated 
disciple, Xenopnon. The acuteness of 
Flato*s Socrates in confounding the 
arrogant falsehood of the sophists, and 
his skill and patience in developing the 
reasoning powers of his younger asso- 
ciates, are probably faithful copies from 
the great original : but his deep and 
subtle speculations on the nature of 
moral beauty and goodness, however 
admirable in themsdves, appear to be 
characteristic of the writer, rather than 
his master ; whose turn of thought seems 
more truly expressed by the sobriety of 
mind and practical good sense which are 
everywhere visible in the Socrates of 
Xenophon. 

Sect. II.— About the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the death of Darius had 
left the throne of Persia to his son Ar- 
taxerxes. Mutual jealousy and quarrels 
ensued between the newkmff and Cyrus, 
which ended in the latter leacUng an army 
to dethrone his brother about foiu* years 
alter his accession. The principal trust 
of Cyrus was in a body of above 10,000 
Grecian mercenaries, who did their part 
so well, that in a great battle at Cunaxa, 
near Babylon^ they defeated all opposed 
to them. But Cyrus, being reused to 
fury at the sight of his brother, made a 
violent charge on the body in which he 
was posted, wounded Artaxerxes with 
his own hand, and was himsdf killed in 
the encounter. All the Asiatic followers 
of Cyrus now submitted to the king. The 
Grecian leaders were invited to a con- 
fermce, and treacherously murdered ; and 
the army was left without commanders 
in the neart of Asia, separated from 
Greece by vast tracts of hostile territory, 
and obliged to begin its march through 
extensive plains, in the face of innumer- 
Mb light cavalry. An assembly was 
held to choose new leaders, and among 
those who came forward was Xenophon, 
a young Athenian, who has just been 
mentioned as the biographer of Socrates. 
Xenophon was elected oneof the gene- 
rals, and it was in a great measure by his 
superior ability that the army overcame 
all the obstacles which beset it. He has 
given an account of the expedition, 
equally interesting as a nairative, and 
admirable as a specimen of composition. 
He has also written the <nost authentic 



hiiAofy of (h^* times no^ in question. 
Few persons have been equally remark- 
able ror the union of literary and warlike 
abiHty ; but though the course of his life 
was free from blame in the eye of his 
contemporaries, it is much to be r^;ret- 
ted by better taught moralists, that the 
friend and biographer of Socrates should 
have gathered his laurels in so vile a 
trade as tiiat of a mere hirding miHtajy 
adventurer. 

A war broke out between Lacedflemon 
and Persia. TheLacedsemonian armyin 
Ionia was at first ill commanded, and 
proved alike oppressive to its allies, and 
in^cient against its enemies. But Der- 
cyllidas succeeding to the command^ 
exercised it with great ability. He re- 
stored good order to the army; and 
prosperity to the country, and conciliated 
the affections of aU who were under his 
administration. He was no less bold 
and skilful in mihtary enterprise than 
judicious in civil regulation; and he 
obtained peace from Phamabasus and 
Ussaphemes, on the terms that all Gre- 
cian cities should be independent. The 
complete ratification, however, of the 
treaty depended on the king and the 
Lacedaemonian government. 

Since the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
Lacedflemon had been littie lessthan all- 
powerfiyQ in Greece. The change was in 
some respects a happy one, but not upon 
the whole. The smaller states were in- 
deed released from the grinding tributes, 
which had been wrung from them to sup- 
port the navy of Athens, and to feed and 
amuise its idle and luxurious people. 
But the democratical governments were 
' generally changed into oligarchies of the 
narrowest kind, dependent for existence, 
not on the willing acquiescence of the 
people, but on Lacedsemon ; and we 
have already seen, in the conduct of the 
Athenian Thirty, the abuses to which 
such a power was liable. Many states 
were made the residence of Spartan 
governors, who were generally oppres- 
sive and arbitrary. Bred up in con- 
tempt for all mankind, except their own 
fellow-citizens, they considered as rebel- 
lion all opposition to the will of a 
Spartan officer. Their tempers were 
harsh, their manners rude. Their no- 
tions of law were entirely derived: from 
the institutions of Lacedeemon ; and as 
popular complaint was never there 
allowed against any measures of persons 
in authority, they would put down all 
remonstrance, however moderate and 
lawful, by tiie most violent mms* 
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Athenian officers were commonly men 
of milder temper and more polished 
manners, and more accustomed to re- 
spect the feelings *of the persons under 
tneir command. A proverb was current 
in Greece, that the Athenians were.bet- 
ter as individuals, the Lacedsemonians 
as a government ; and it illustrates the 
conduct of the two states towards their 
subjects. The Athenian government was 
an expensive, the Lacedaemonian, a 
frugal one; and therefore the former 
oppressed its subjects with extortions, 
from which those of the latter were ex- 
empt. In case of revolt, the passionate 
revenge of the Athenian people was 
frecjuently more bloody than the un- 
feehng, but deliberate policy of its rival. 
The occasional suffermgs of the allies 
of Athens were, therefore, greater ; but 
they had more freedom of speech and 
of remonstrance, were less exposed to 
daily vexatious interference with their 
domestic government, and less given up, 
individually and collectively, to the self- 
willed tyranny of officers in command ; 
and the authoritsr of the Athenian go- 
vernors, such as it was, was commonly 
exercised with more forbearance. 

It was usual, as we have seen, in the 
diiferent provinces of Greece, for the 
leading city to claim an authority, which 
the smaller towns were unwilling to,allow. 
This pretension was usually discouraged 
by the imperial states, which wished to 
depress the larger cities, and to bring 
the smaller into dependence on them- 
selves. To make the Boeotian towns 
independent of Thebes had always been 
a favourite object with Athens ; a line 
of conduct which had ensured to that 
state the determined enmity of Thebes. 
While Athens was powerful, the Lace- 
daemonians were glad to maintain the 
daim of Thebes to the dominion of 
Boeotia, and thus to favour a valuable 
ally, and to keep in friendly hands a 
power which would otherwise have fallen 
to Athens. But when Athens was de- 
pressed, the case was altered, and Lace- 
daemon began to favour the indepen- 
dence of the towns. The Thebans were 
offended, and the enemies of Lacedaemon 
in that state gained strength; and as 
these were always the party friendly to 
democracy, the Theban oligarchy was 
chan^ mto a popular government 
Democracy also gained ascendancy in 
Corinth — so that me two principal allies 
of Lacedaemon were alienated. These 
changes appear to have taken place very 
soon after uie Peloponnesiaii war : how- 



everno actual quaird ensued ; but during 
the Asiatic command of Deroyllidas, the 
Lacedaemonians put down by arms the 
pretensions of Ehs to command over the 
neighbouring towns. 

King Agis died, (b. c. 398,) and was 
succeeded by his brother Agesilaus, 
whose first year was signalised by the dis- 
covery of a plot to effect a change of go- 
vernment. Lycurgus had allowed no 
distinction of rank among his people* 
except such as arose from age or merit ; 
but in the course of ages all the powers 
of government had wen ingrossed by 
certain familiespeculiarly distinguished 
as Spartans. The origin and nature of 
this distinction are not ascertained : but 
the most probable opinion seems to be 
that of a very acute and searching his- 
torian (Niebuhr), that the Spartans 
were those, le^timatdy descended from 
the ork;inal citizens ; whereas, the com* 
mon Lacedaemonians had insensibly 
grown up, till th^ formed the most nu- 
merous portion of the people, from mar- 
riages contracted by Spartans with 
aliens, and from the association of stran- 
gers and vassals as memt^ers of the 
community, but upon an inferior footing. 
At the batUeof Plataea, the Spartans were 
five thousand, each of whom was attend- 
ed by seven Helots ; while the other Lace- 
daemonians, who were also fivethousand* 
had each only one attendant But the 
Spartans, never admitttng new asso- 
ciates, had lessened in number, till they 
formed, even in Sparta itsdf, only 
a small part of the population. Their 
pride and privilege had increased as 
their number lessened : the ephori, the 
senate, and all the higher officers, civil 
and military, were taken from their bo^, 
and they were now scarcely ever sent on 
foreign service, except in some com- 
mand. These privileges were haughtily 
exercised, and naturally gave great 
offence to the excluded classes • and 
Cinadon, a young man in spirit and 
abilities inferior to few among the Spar- 
tans themselves, conceived^ the project 
of exciting a revolt against their sway. 
To engage others in his views, he was 
wont to bkl them count the Spartans in 
the full market-place. There mig^t be, 
besides the king, the ephori, and the 
senate, about forty. " These," he would 
say, '' are your enemies — but all the rest 
your friend. Again, in each town and 
village of Laconia, you will find one 
enemy and many allies; the first, the 
Spartan magistrate; the second, the un- 
privileged Laconians. All the Hdots;' 
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li»prooMded> ''aU the. newhr admitted 
citizens, the lower people m the cs^pital, 
and the inhabitants of the other towns, 
universally are of our narty ; for, whenr 
ever any mention is maae of the Spaitans, 
all these aie unable to conceal that they 
would gladly eat them raw." When 
such were the feelings on which it 
rested, the revolution planned by Cina- 
don wodd probably liave been a bloody 
one ; and thus it is that excessive mis- 
eovemment begets a bitterness of feeling 
ui .the people, which vents itself at the 
moment of liberation in cruelty and out- 
rage. Such acts may justly raise ab- 
horrence for the perpetrators, and comr 
passion for the mdividual victims : but 
to be influenced bv them, so as to think 
the more favourably of the old govern- 
ment, is a mat, though common error; 
for the violence of the people's resent- 
ment is generally a testimonv that their 
oppressions have been intolerable. In 
the present case the conspiracy was 
discovered in time ; Cinadon was exe- 
cuted with tortures ; and the Spartans 
retained their exclasive privileges. 

Soon alter this the news arrived that 
)ihe Persian court refused to ratify the 
treaty of Dercyllidas, and the united 
force of the empire would be turned 
against the Asiatic cities, which were un- 
der tiie protection of Lacedsemon. Agest- 
laus was sent to command in Asia. He 
bad much of the moderation and wisdom 
of his father, Archidamus^with far greater 
activity, enterprise, and military udents. 
By pnid^Mse and liberality he conciliated 
the cities, and having found them torn 
with factions, he restored quiet and 
union ; while, by his warlike ability, he 
not only repeUed the ajj^rehended attack, 
but found nimself in a condition to look 
for further successes. His project was 
not to conquer, and annex to Lacedae- 
mon any provinces of the Persian em- 
pire, but to favour their erection into 
mdeposdent kingdoms, which would 
form a barrier to the Grecian states 
against the dang^ous neighbourhood of 
Persia. The success of the scheme 
. would probably have been beneficial to 
LacedaBmon, to Greece, and to the re- 
volting provinces; which would have 
been oetter and more vigorously go- 
verned as separate kingdoms than as 
portions of the vast Persian empire. The 
design was favoured by the increasing 
disunion of that monarchy. Many of 
the satraps had been in^jlicated in the 
rebellion of Cyrus, and most of those 
whQ renuined fcuMid were incline to 



hold their govemiQenta aa^ a matter of 

right, and to renounce their allegiance, 
if deposed or treated unworthily ; while 
the retium of the ten thousand had 
shown how small a body of Greeks 
could brave the power of Persia, even 
in the heart of its dominions. But 
before his design could be executed, 
AgesUaus was recalled by troubles in 
Greece. 

We have seen the rise of enmity to 
XiScedsBmon in some of the most power- 
fid Grecian states. The manifestation 
of that spirit appears to have been has- 
tened by Persian gold in Argos, Thebes, 
and Corinth ; but in Thebes the feeling 
was strongest, and it was between Thebes 
and Laoedaemon that war first rose. 
The Thebans alone could not hope to 
stand affainst the enemy they had pn>- 
voked ; but they knew that the Athenians 
bore impatienOy their present depres- 
sion; and that the same pretence enseal 
for Grecian liberty, which had aervod 
the Lacedaemonians so well against 
Athens, might now be no less available 
to those who withstood the dominion oi 
Lacedsemon. The Thebans asked and 
obtained the alliance of Athens; Ly- 
sander wf&s sent with an army into 
Boeotia; he professed to vindicate the 
independence of the towns, and the gates 
of Orchomenus were opened to rec^ve 
lum: but, soon afterwards, he was killed 
in t)attle, and, by the feeble conduct of 
king Pausanias, who replaced him, the 
army was obliged to quit Boeotia, with- 
out further action, under a dishonour- 
able truce. 

Athens led Argos into alliance with 
'Diebes, and Argos Conaith, now demo- 
cratically governed, and closely con- 
nected with Aigos. The league was 
joined by most of the northern states. 
Instead of allowing the supremacy of 
any commonwealth, it was agreed that 
a congress oi deputies from each should 
meet at Corinth, to direct the conduct 
of the confederacy. The Lacedaemoniaitis 
now resolved to recall Agesilaus ; and, 
in the mean time, the allies sent an amy 
avowedly against Laconia. " The Lace- 
dsBmonian state," said the Corinthism 
deputy, " resembles a river ; which, near 
its source, is easily forded, but the far- 
ther it flows, the mom it is swollen with 
tributary streams. Thus, the Lacedae- 
monians march from home with then- 
own troops only ; but, as they proceed, 
their army grows formidable with rein- 
forceraents from the cities. I hold it, 
therefqre* best to attack them as near as 
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derates were met. near Corinth by the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies. Though 
greatly superior in number, they were 
disumted and ill-eommanded« as often 
happens in such bodies; the BoBotian 
generals, in particular, showing a strong 
inclination to throw upon their associ- 
ates all the peril of the ^y. By these 
errors, and their own superior diseipbne^ 
the Laeedaettionians were victmous. 

Agesilaus was enjoying* in Asia, ho- 
nours and power such as had never fiallen 
to the lot of any Greek. His popularity 
was universal ; his hopes of success and 
glory brilliant; and nothing could be 
more m<»tiQrii^ than the summons to 
quit his present iq[^ndid situation, and 
to live at home under thd harsh control 
of the ^hori. When about to depart 
be assembled the allies, stated the ne^ 
cessities of his country, and assured his 
audience that he would never foirget 
them* but would return as soon as pos^ 
^ible to do his utmost for their welfaiu 
The assembly burst into tears, and 
unanimously voted powerful suceoiurs 
to accompany Agesilaus ; who divided 
all his care between ttieasures fdr the 
security of the Asiatic Greeks, and the 
providing a numerous and wdl-ap- 
pointed army to lead into Greece. He 
crossed the Hellespont, and manning 
tiirou^h northern Greece, he entered 
Bceotia, and met the forces of the hostile 
league near Coroneia. The nurabars 
were nearly equal; but the Astatic 
troops, who formed a large part of the 
army under .Agesilaus, were reckoned 
very hiferior to Ihe European. Their 
behaviour, hi^wever, did great credit to 
Agesilaus, who had trained them, and 
his victooy was eomfdete. Little fiirther 
Was attempted before the army went mte 
winter quai^ters. (b. c. 394.) 

It has been Aientioned that Coboq, 
after the battie of JSgospotami, fled to 
Salamis in Cyprus. The Cyprian cities 
were, for the most part, governed by their 
several princes or tyrants, under the para- 
mount sover^gnty of Persia ; but as that 
feeble government did tittile to protect its 
distant dependencies, or to restrain their 
mutual dissensions, the defence of these 
diaes chiefly rested on the vigour of 
their several administrations, and the 
eomiexions which they formed exthet* 
with independent powjors or with the 
fiatra|M of the continent In this view, 
no alliance could be more desirable than 
th»t of tiie first maritime power of the 
age; and accordEogly Euagoras, the 
present .rate of mm^ in «bte, jwti 
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successfully cultivated the friendship of 
the Athenians, insomuch that he was, as 
an honorary distmction, made a citisoi 
of AthenSw Conon was honourably re* 
Ceived by Eua&oras, and soon beeam* 
his most confidential mintster. The 
eight triremes which he brought with huA 
were a valuable axldition to the naval 
strength of Salamis ; and he had mili* 
tary and political ability, and experience 
in communication with Persian offiaers» 
all which made him highlv useful to 
Euagmras. Conon negotiated with Phar* 
nabaius, and won his iriendship for the 
prince of Salamis ; who, being counte- 
nanced by the satrap, added several towns 
of the island to his dominion, without id* 
fending the court. But when Agesilaus 
was warring in Asia, Conon suggested 
to Phamalmsus to make a diversion by 
sea. A Phoeniciaa fleet was at the 
satn^[»*s orders ; it might be joined by 
liiat of Euagoras : the Athenian interest 
was yet conskleral:^ in the cities of Asia 
and the islands, and the personal credit 
of Conon was high, especially among 
the seamen. Pharnabasus adopted Hie 
suggestion, equipped a powerful fleet, and 
commanded it m person, leavuig, pro- 
bably, the effective direction to the more 
skilful Conon. The result was complete 
defeat to the LaeedsBmoniaiis ; of which 
ibe news was brought to Agesilans 
shoitly before his victory a| Coroneia. 

The command of the isthmus was a& 
important object both to \be lauGeim*^ 
moniaBs and their enemies^ and, in con- 
tendmg for it, to Corinthian tenritoiy 
necessarfly became the habitual seat of 
war. 1^6 Ccwinthians, of course, were 
the principal sufierers among the alHes ; 
Hie ^ar became unpopular, and the oh- 
garehieal party seemed likely to regain 
the ascendent To prevent this, the 
democratical leaders planned the mas'* 
sacre of their opponents, and the Athef 
man, Boeotian, and Argian administra* 
tions are accused of having been privy 
to the plot The time ohoseai was a 
rdigious festival, when, all the peofde 
being assembled, the business might be 
move readily and completely pofoirmed; 
but the part of the whole design most 
shocking to the Gredcs was the pro- 
flming ^h a series of murders a seasem 
at wmdi not even the execution of o(mh 
victed crinnnels was hsAd allowahle. 
Many were slain before they knew their 
danger, some while engaged in ccmver«> 
sation, some at the theatre, some cvctl 
sitting as judges. Those who fled to 
tbiB lyitnrs w«r6 muntecd there with^ 
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out scrapie ; /' so that some pious 
men,'' says Xenophon, " even of those 
who were not ™cken, died of hor- 
ror at seeing such impiety." Those 
who fell were mostly elders of the prin- 
cipal families, the youth of which had 
been assembled in another place by 
Pasimelus, one of their number, who 
suspected the plot On hearing the 
outcry, Pasimelus and his companions 
immechately seized the Acrocorinthus, 
or citadel of Corinth; but they were 
induced to leave it by the fall of a capital 
from a piUar, which, to their supersti- 
tious mmds, seemed an omen of ilL 
They had fled beyond the border, when 
they were induced to return by the per- 
suasions of their friends, the lamenta- 
tions of their movers, and the assurances 
S'ven on oath by some of the rulers, 
at they should suffer no harm. 
The democratical leaders had adopted 
a measure unprecedented in Greece: 
they had united their city with Argos, 
removed the boundary stones, abolished 
the Corinthian assemblies, and declared 
by law solemnly enacted, that the two 
peoples should henceforth be all Argians. 
llie returned fugitives could not endure 
the change: they found the power of 
IJieir opponents completely established 
by union with the democratical people 
of Argos, while themselves, who had 
formerly been important in Corinth, 
were now of little consideration in the 
united commonwealths. They had, in- 
deed, the rights of Argian citizens, which 
they did not desire; but any change 
was usually unpopular which, increasinj^ 
the number of citizens in a state, dirni* 
nished each man's share of the sove- 
rdgnty; and here, not only was the 
number of citizens more than doubled, 
but the name of their country was abo- 
lished, and the seat of government re- 
moved. On a smaller scale, the same 
fedings were at work which made the 
union with England at first unpopular 
in Scotland; and their violence was 
exasperated by resentment at the bloody 
means used to effect the change. The 
minds of many were thus inflamed, till 
they thought that life was not worth 
having on such terms. In the words of 
Xenophon, " They resolved to make 
their country Corinth, as it had been 
from the first ; to establish it in inde- 
pendence and good government; to 
purify it from mimierers ; and thus to 
become its saviours, or, if they should 
fail, at least to meet the most glorious 
death in pursuit of the greatest bless- 
ings.*' Pasimelos and another nego- 



tiated mth Praxitas, the Lacedsraianian 
commander in Sicyon, and promised to 
introduce his troops within the long- 
walls between Corinth and its port, 
Lechaeum. The scheme prospered, and 
the army of Praxitas being admitted, 
and joined by the Corinthians hostile to 
the government, defeated the Corinthian 
and Argian forces which attacked it. 
Lechseum was next taken, and a breacli 
was made in the long walls, so as to 
leave an open passage for Lacedaemonian 
troops along the istnmus. 

During the winter, Phamabazus had 
diligently augmented his fleet ; and em- 
barking in me spring, with Conon as 
his vice-admiral, he sailed among the 
islands of the .^ean. Following Co- 
non's advice, he did not attempt their 
subjection to Persia, but contented him- 
self with expelling the Lacedsemonian 
§ovemors, and making them indepen- 
ent. On these terms, all readily re- 
ceived him. The following year he 
sailed again, and landing in Laconia, 
ravaged the country, then overran Cy- 
thera, and placed there a garrison under 
an Athenian officer. He next sailed to 
the Corinthian isthmus, wh»% the con- 
gress of the league was assembled, and 
exhorting the leaders there to cany on 
the war with vigour, left a sum of money 
for its support. The satrap was pro- 
voked to these exertions by ravages 
which his territory had sustained from 
the aims of Lacedsemon ; but the ex- 
pense pressing heavily on his treasury, he 
gladly adopted the proposal of Conon 
to relieve him from the biurden, and at 
the same time to strike the most eflbctive 
blow against his enemy. The Athenian 
commonwealth, Conon said, would be 
willing to undertake the support of the 
war ; but, for this, it must be enabled 
to maintain. its navy by the tributes 
from the islands.. If Phamabazus 
would allow his fleet to be used in en- 
forcing those tributes, and would assist 
in rebuilding the long waJls and the 
walls of Peirseeus, he might trust the 
rest to Athens. The satrap consented ; 
he placed his fleet at Conon's disposal, 
and assisted liberally with money and 
workmen in rebuilding the walls. The 
neighbouring democratical states co- 
operated zealously, particularly the 
BcBotians^ so lately the remorseless ene- 
mies ^f Athens. Thus Conon, aAer 
thirteen years', absence, returned to 
Athens with the present of a fleet and 
fortifications ; with the means, in short, 
of re-establishing for his country little 
less than its former importance. 
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TTie Spartan government, though vic- 
torious by land, carried on the war wife 
little vigour, being cramped by the loss 
of its foreign revenues, and by the 
necessity of watching the disaffected 
I^aconians. The war was waged, not 
by battles, but by incursions and 
sudden expeditions, and it was with a 
view to these that Iphicrates, an Atiie- 
nian officer, raised and disciplined a 
body of troops, of a kind before un- 
Iniown in Grecian warfare. Light 
iroops, in Grecian armies, and espe- 
cially in Peloponnesian, were little 
valued, and commonly made up of un- 
trained slaves ; though it had appeared 
in the ^tolian expedition of Demos- 
thenes, and on many other occasions, 
how fetal the want of them might be 
*to the cumbrous, though irresistible 
-phalanx, Athens had good bowmen, 
and had often profited bv them ; and 
iphicrates raised a body of light troops, 
reg^arly armed and disciplined, and 
trained to act in the Thracian manner, 
with target and dart, instead of shield 
and spear, whence they were called 
Peltastae, or tarffeteers. To the undi- 
sciplined skirmishers of the Peloponne- 
sians, the taigeteers were more to be 
dreaded than the phalanx; for they 
were equally formidable to them in 
attack, and far more so in pursuit ; and 
even against the phalanx itself they 
might be employed with advantage, for, 
though quite unable to support its 
charge, they were trained to harass it in 
&ank and rear, — ^to retreat, when pur- 
^sued, and instantly to rally, and again 
Attack the pursuers as they retreated. 
Thus Iphicrates defeated seversl bodies 
of heavy-armed foot, belonging to the al- 
lies of Lacedsemon, and, at length, a con- 
siderable detachment of the Lacedaemo- 
nians themselves. The last blow, being 
received from a kind of troops which 
they afPected to despise, contributed 
more than any other reverse to humble 
the pride ; and damp the hopes ^ 
Lacedaemon. 

The war went on in Gr-.ce with great 
(hstress to all the parties, and witfi no 
important result ; V;,ut Thrasybulus, be- 
ing sent with ari Athenian fleet to the 
coast of Asis^ gained some considerable 
advantages. A revolution had taken 
pwce m Rhodes, in favour of demo- 
cracy^ imt the refugees, being succoured 
ly* Lacedaemonian fleet under Teleu- 
has the brother of Agesilaus, disputed 
^ their adversaries the command of 
Ibeialaad. Thraaybulua on his aniv^a 



secured the superiority of the Rhodians 
in the city, after which he sailed for the 
Hellespont. He succeeded in restmng 
democracy and alliance with Athens in 
the important city of Byzantium, in M i- 
tylene, and the greatw part of Lesbos, 
and in most of the cities on the Asiatic 
coast, which yet favoured Lacedaemon. 
The Byzantine people, in their joy at the 
re-establishment of democracy, made no 
objection to the restoration of the tofl 
which Athens had formerly imposed on 
all vessels passing the Bosporus, on 
which Byzantium stood. Thrasybulus 
then proceeded to the collection of tri« 
bute from the towns ; in the course of 
which the people of Aspendus were so 
exasperated by some irregularity of his 
soldiers, that they attacked his camp by 
night, and he was kUled in his tent 
Thus M a man of tried honesty und 
patriotism, who had shown uncominon 
ability in very trying situations, and had 
been the chief ms&ument of restoring 
freedom and happiness to his countiy« 
The only doud mat rests upon his me* 
mory is an appearance of his having 
concurred with Theramenes in the ac- 
cusation of the six generals, if not 
actively, at least by withholding tiie 
testimony which' mient have savedmem : 
but the evidence we nave is not sufficient* 
to warrant us in decidedly fixing so dark 
a stain on a character otherwise so' pure* 
It was in the eighth year of this war, 
and the nineteenm alter the taking of 
Athens (b. 0.^^387); that Lacedaemon ob* 
tained the intervention of Persia in it«i be* 
hell, and thereby a peace highly favour- 
able to itself. Antalcidas,wfaowa8chosen 
to command in Asia, and to negotiate 
with Persia, had before been sent to Tui- 
bazus, Uie present satrap of Lydia, and 
had gained his favour ; insomuch that 
he arrested Conon, who had '•'* 
him as ambassado- ' - ^ume to 

it is w^"*' -"• nom Athens, and 

^^ertain whether Conon ever 
Reaped from the confinement into which 
he had so faithlessly been thrown. An- 
talcidas was successful in war against 
the Athenians, and recovered the com- 
mand of the sea ; but he still adhered 
to his purpose of making peace. The 
first proposal came in &e form of a 
requisition from Tiribazus, for a con* 
gress of ministers from all the states 
which were willing to receive the terms 
of peace that the king should dicUte. 
The congress met, and Tiribazus showed 
the order from the king Whiohrfin thus : 

ti»t aH tt^ ^itie^ ofAmh jlliould h^^^his. 

fit 
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and the islands of Clazomense* and Cy-* 
prus: tiiat all other Greeian cities, 
small and great, should he independent^ 
except the islands Lenmos, Imbros, 
and Sc3nK)s, which may be subject to 
Athens* as of old. Whoever shall not 
receive these terms, against such I will 
join in war with those who accept them, 
by land and sea, with ships and money." 
The belligerents consented to the 
terms proposed. The Thebans, how- 
ever, required that the oath of their 
ministers should be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of Bceotia. Agesilaus de- 
clared that he would not accept theur 
oath, unless made in strict conformity to 
the king*s order, which required the inde- 
pendence of eveary city, small and great. 
The Theban ministers said that they had 
not authority to make any such conces- 
sion. Ages&aus bid. them go and ask 
their employes, warning them that 
if. they did not comply, thev would be 
excluded from the peace. 'They went; 
but Agesilaus^ in his enmity to the The- 
bans, who had on a former occasion 
perscmally insulted him, persuaded the 
ephori to resort at once to coercion* 
iVeparaticms were hastily made, but be- 
fore the army march^, the Theban 
ministers returning aimounced the ao- 
quieseence of their (»ty: the oath of 
Thebes was taken for itself alone, and 
the BcBotian towns became independent. 
I The Corinthians and Argians 'were 
still for preserving their union; whidi 
could not bfe done,\so powerful was the 
adverse party in Corinth, withoilt keep- 
ing, Argian troops there. Thb Ag6si- 



desired by Lacedaemon. Accorciingrly^ 
the influence of Lacedaemon wa^ more 
effectually established by the peace of 
Antalcidas, than by that which ended 
the Peloponnesian war ; though in the 
latter it had been completefy trium- 
phant, and in the former had suffered 
not less of evil than it had inflicted. 
In both, however, that state inctinred 
no slight discredit by giving up the 
Greeks of Asia to the Persian dominion. 
. The Lacedaemonians did not delays to 
abuse their power. Some of their allies, 
it was said, had wished success to tlaeir 
enemies, and these must be cbastisedL 
They first required the demolition of tlie 
waUs of Mantineia, declaring that they 
could not trust the fidelity of that peo- 
ple, •• For we know," they said, " that 
when we were at war with Ai'gos, the 
Mantineians sent com thither; that 
they have sometimes pretended a truce^ 
to excuse them from joining the army -: 
that when they have joined it^.they have- 
served grudgmgly; that they repine at 
our successes, and rejoice at our de- 
feats.** The Laeedsemomans appear to 
have trusted little to the justice of these 
pretences, for they added that the thirty.^ 
years* truce was just expiring- We 
have seen that the Greeks^ acknow- 
ledged no duties to those who were 
without the pale of existing covenants ; 
and, accordingly, the expirationt of a 
ti^ce between Argos and Lacedt'Bmon^ 
in the Peloponnesian war, haA been held, 
to justify the renewal of hostilities wi'i^ 
out fresh provocation, after thirty yeai'tP 
of peace. But even this would not have 



laus heW a breack of the h-eaty, and he prepaJ«d us for the present conduct of 
tlireatened mimediate hostility, unless lacedafeiuPn, in threatening war to Man- 
tle tapops* were withdrawn. The demand tineia ailer a similar period, not of sus-* 
Jwil ;?^" ^.Tf^TP'"^ ^*^» and on pended hostiUty, as in the ^m of Argo^ 
♦ii^d^p^ure of the Argians the opposite but of actual friendship and alliance. 
->. naoame Pl^jfflipr: the exiles ye- It is true, the Lacedaemonians com- 
plained that tiiie Mantineians had failedl 
m tfteir ^uty as, allies ; but had th? vaguo 
pri^Opes &eged been sufficient to j.us-. 
. '*' hogljli^, they would have justified 
rj*^. , ""^oaefttly of the expiration ofi 

*^T^^^;.v.oMa tf^t one motive of the- 

Mantineia, wa« their ^^^^h ^w' 
democratical governnienV^^^ J^^- 
had unwiUingly permitted. wMe ^. 
feared to dnve h^ from then: own 
alliance mto that of their enemies. 
Agesilaus, disapprovmg th« ^edition, 
excused himself A^m leading, by aUeg* 
ing some obUgation of his father to the 
MGintineians. AgesipoUs, the other fangi : 



p^i .J . ' ''^^ promoters pf the 

turned* the pnncx^,^ ^ ^•^culayly 

late revolution emigrated, pi^x.. ■• 

those concerned in the massacre ; anu 
Corinth* and Argos became, as for- 
merly, distinct republics. Their separa- 
tion, and the independence of the Boeo- 
tian towns, which broke the power of 
Thebes, were the objects most to be 

•Thus tbe passage stands in Xenophon, but its 
cotVMtness has been disputed, on the ground that 
Clftaomenas was « oity on the continent of Asia, it 
aeems, however, that although the city was ongi- 
nally built there, the inhabitants afterwards moved 
ov^ to the island, from fear of the Persians. At a 
later period than that now treated of, Alexander the 
■ Macedonian united the island to the mainland by a 
mole, whuA was stiU visible whea Chandler visited 
the pkMe. See ScJm»der*9 note on XenajphoUt 
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•sat down before the ciiy : he flooded it 
by dammim; the ri^er woieh ran through 
it, and the fortiflcAtions being built with 
unbumt bricks soon began to give way. 
The Mantinaans now capitulated, axul 
-the obIv terms allowed them were» that 
they should abandon their city, and 
settle themselves in villages. Ine po- 
pular leaders, fearing uie vengeance 
ef their opponents, obtained from 
Ages4x>lia a safe conduct to de- 
part. The street was lined with Lace- 
dsemonian troops, while siidy of the 
most obnoxious passed out; "and 
though hating them,'' says Xenophon, 
** they were kept from harming them 
more easily than the best of Ihe Man- 
tineians," meaning the oligarchical lead- 
ers ;. " a great instance of subordinaticm." 
This passage exemplifies the bitterness 
of Grecian party and national enmity, 
while its language shows the oligarchi- 
eal bias of tli^ historian. He proceeds : 
*' Alter this the Mautineians were dis- 
tributed into four villages, as they had 
aneiently lived. At firat they disliked 
it, as they had new houses to build ; 
but the men of property soon became 
pleased with the ehahge, as they hved 
near their estates, and directed the 
government aristocratically without be- 
ing thwarted by troublesome dema- 
gogues. The Lacedaemonians sent an 
officer to each village, and the people 
served in their armies much more readily 
than under the democracy,*' That is, 
Lacedasmon governed' by means of the 
nobilify, who, depending on its support, 
"Were zealous in its service ; while the 
disunited and enfeebled .people, as has 
happened in all ages, submitted, without 
temonstrance, to "^aste their blood in 
quarrels who-ein they had no interest. 
Three years followed of unusual tran- 

Suitlity; and when it was interrupted* 
le alarm came from a new quarter. 
Olynthus, the most powerful among 
the Chalcidian cities of Thrace, had 
adopted the unusual pelicy of associat- 
ing, in all the civil and political rights 
of its people, the citizens of s6me small 
neighbouring towns. This was very 
adverse to the common temper of the 
Gre^s, who graerally guarded their 
eeparate governments with so much 
jeatonsy as not even to suffer intermar- 
xiage. The system prospered, and some 
of tiie largo: 'towns joined the associa- 
li(m. Among these was Pella, the 
largest town of Macedonia. TbA rising 
power had attracted the attention of 
i4U»H aad Thebes as a valuaUe a^4 



and overtures of friendslup had aketuij 
taken place between those states and 
Olynthus. 

The Olynthians had invited the neigh- 
bouring towns of ApoUonia and Acan- 
thus to join their confederacy, and had 
added a threat of war in case of refiisaL 
The rulers of those states sent ambas- 
sadors to Lacedaemon, who represented 
this Olynthian system of association as 
an ill boding novelty. They declared 
that negotiation was abready commenced 
with Athens and Thebes, and advised 
the Laeedasmonians to take care lest 
they should no longer find that part of 
Greece easy to manage. *' You are 
very anxious,'' the ambassadors conti- 
. nued, '' to prevent the union of Boeotia : 
how, then, can you suffer to rise a 
greater power than Bceotia, and that not 
by land only, but also by sea.'' They 
went on to state the great resources 
now possessed by tiie Olynthians, and 
the far greater which they expected to 
attain ; and finished by saying, that 
many of the towns were yet unwilling 
associates, and the confederacy mi^ht 
now be. easily dissolved ; but if the umon 
were once confirmed by intermarriages 
and intermixture of possessions, it would 
be very difficult to break it. Their argu-. 
m&oia prevailed. Eudamidas was sent 
with two thousand Laconians, while his 
brother Phoebidas remained to collect 
the troops which were to follow. Though 
Eudamidas could not face the enemy in 
the field, his smail force and the fame 
of Lacedaemon preserved several towns 
which were on the point of joining 
Olynthus; and the important city of 
Potidsea, the key of the peninsula of 
Pailene, opened its gates to him, though 
it was already a member of the Olyn- 
thian league. 

Phoebidas arrived at Thebes on 'his 
way to join his brother. Parties there 
were so nearljr balanced* that Isme- 
nias and Leontiades, contending chiefs, 
were tc^ther in the office of pole-r 
march, the chief magistracy. Isme- 
nias, a warm opposer of Lacedaemon* 
avoided Phoebidas ; . but Leontiades 
courted him. The party of Ismenias 
pievaikd so far ajs to carry a vote» 
which forbade that any Theban should 
join the army under Phoebidas; on 
which Leontiades offered to infroduee 
a Lacedasmonian gajrison into the ci- 
tadel, whereby his party would be 
enabled to overbear their oppoD^t9> 
.and Phoebidas mi^ carry with him 
-a pownfial Theban foi^ into Thracf. 
H 2 
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Fhoebidfts caught at the treadierous 
proposal; the troops were introduced, 
and Leontiades going to the council, 

* declared that the Lacedaemonians' were 
in possession of the citadel, but that 
there was no need for alarm, for they dis- 
avowed all hostility. Being authorized, 
however, as polemarch, to apprehend 
all persons suspected of treason, he 
commanded the guards to seize Isme- 
mas. Many of the friends of Leontiades 
were present, and forewarned : the op- 
posite party were completely surprised, 
oonle nied immediately, some wl<nt home 
to prepare for departure ; but, as soon 
as it was' known that Ismenias was 
lodged in the Cadmeia (the citddel of 
Thebes) four hundred persons fled to 
Athens. A new polemarch was chosen 
from the parly of Leontiades, and he 
himself then hastened to Lacedaemon. 
(b. c: 382.) 

Oh most occasions, the conduct of 

'Agesilaus had been just and liberal 
beyond the wont of Lacedsemon ; but 
we have once already seen him hurried 
into precipitate violence by his hatred 
of the then ruling Thebans ; and the 
same feeling now induced him to exert 
his influence in favour of the perfidious 
measure which had effected their down- 
fal; The way had been smoothed by 

'him, when Leontiades addressed the 
Lacedaemonian assembly. He enlai]^ed 
on the enmity which the democratical 
Thebans had often shewn to Lacedaemon, 

'-and especially in their recent alliance 
with Olynthus ; and mentioned the con- 

' stant anxiety of Lacedaemon to prevent 
the subjection of Boeotia to Thebes. 
" Of this," he said, " there is now no 
-danger ; you need not fear the Thebans ; 
for, if you but provide for our security 
as we shall for your interests, a simple 
order will ensure obedience to all your 

'wishes/' The assembly resolved to 

-keep the citadel, and to bring to trial 

•not Phoebidas but Ismenias. Three 

judges were sent from Lacedaemon, and 
one from each of the alties, and the late 

-chief magistrate of an independent state 
was brought to answer before a foreign 
tribunal for his conduct in that magis- 
tracy. Ismenias was accused of seek- 
ing foreign connexions; of pledging 
himself in hospitality to the Persian 
king for the injury of Greece ; of having 
paitaken of the money soit from the 

' kin^ ; and of having been a principal 
author of the late troubles. The chief 
part of the charges, it is to be observed, 
referred not to any separate machina- 



tions of Ismenias, but to the ptiMt! 
conduct of the party to which he be- 
longed; and that not at any recent 
penod, but during the troubles which 
had been concluded by a peace solemnly 
made and sworn by Lacedaemon v^itn 
that very party as the goyemment of 
Thebes. Such, however, as the char^ges 
were, Ismenias refuted them ; but being; 
nevertheless, unable, says Xenophon, 
to persuade his judges that he had not 
entertained great and evil^ projects, he 
was condemned and executed. His 
fate, it is plain, had been determined 
before the trial began. This mockery 
of justice, more loathsome than the 
most barefaced murder, is an abomina- 
tion peculiar in Greece to Lacedaemofi, 
and of which we have already seen an 
instance in the judicial massacre of the 
unfortunate Plataeans. 
- Teteutias, the brother of Agesilaus, 
•an able and highly popular commander, 
was now sent with a powerful army 
against Olynthus. But that state, by 
the liberality of its policy, and the l)ene- 
fits resulting to those who united them- 
selves with it on the terms it offered, 
had acquired, without war or violence, 
a power which made it no easy con- 
auest. After some tr^ng successes, 
the army of Teleutias was completehf 
defeated and the leader slain. A fresh 
army was sent under king Agesipolis, a 
young man of promise, who carried on 
• the war with advantage till he died by 
sudden illness. The Olynthians, how- 
ever, had probably depended on the 
support of Thebes and Athens, of whio^ 
the former, instead of aiding them, was 
now at the command of their opponents. 
The Lacedaemonians prevailed against 
them ; they were blockaded and pressed 
by famine ; and they submitted to be- 
come dependent allies of Lacedaemon, 
and to follow in arms whithersoever the 
Lacedaemonians should lead. Thus fell 
a power which appears, as far as veiy 
imperfect knowledge can enable us to 
judge, to have been more likefy than 
any that had yet arisen to promote the 
peace and general liberty of Gretice. 

Meanwhile, Agesilaus was employed 
near home. After establishing demo- 
cracy, the .people of Phlius had conti- 
nued allies of Lacedaemon ; which had, 
with unusual moderation, refrained'froia 
interfering to change the .|2;ovemment, 
and only exerted its authority to secure 
fair treatment for the depressed party. 
At length it was provoked to arms by 
the continued injustice of the PhliaAiaa 
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go^entt!itol> towards those who were 
neld more ^particulariy the friends of 
X^SMiedsemon. Agesilaus besieged the 
city, and, alter a most resolute defence, 
reduced it to extremity ; and his mode* 
ration was Shown in the terms which 
he granted, by which the settlement of 
its affairs was refored to one hundred 
Phliasian commissioners, chosen fifty 
from each party. 

. The Lacedssmonians were now at 
their highest • pitch of power ; Boeotia 
was completely theirs, Corinth firm in 
t^eir friendship, Argos brought low, 
and Athens without allies ; when a 
change, the beginning of a train of mis- 
fortunes, which broke their power for 
ever, was brought about by means ap- 
parently so trifling, that Xenophon, an 
exile under the patronage of Lacedeemon, 
and particularly of A^silaus, can only 
account for it by ascribing it to the 
divine anger at the iniquity of his pa- 
trons, who had seized the citadel of 
Thebes. This perfidy and violence in- 
deed well deserved punishment, for 
it was a flagrant breach of that treaty, 
establishing the independence of all 
Grecian towns, to which they had so- 
lemnly sworn, and of which they had so 
rigorously enforced the strict- construc- 
tion on all others. In the winter of the 
year (b. c. 379), seven Theban exiles, 
resident in Athens, conspired with the 
secretary of the polemarchs Archias and 
Philippus, to overthrow the government 
of Thebes. They went secr5ly thither, 
and being introduced by^the treacherous 
secretary to the presence of his masters, 
assassinated first the polemarchs, and 
afterwards Leontiades. . S.ome of them 
then went to the state iHis(m,.and, ob- 
taining admissipn -by pretending an or- 
der from' the'^lemarch, released ^e 
prisoners, and procuredthem anns from 
*a neighbouring temple. Then, fuHy 
trusting in the general hatred to the 
existing government, they proclaimed 
that the tyrants were no more, and in- 
vited the citizens to assemble in arms. 
When day broke, and what had passed 
was certsunly known, the citizens joined 
them horse and foot. 

In the course of the day the refugees 
arrived from Athens, andi*a body of 
Athenians. It was resolved to assail 
the Cadmaa; but the Lacedaemonian 
garrison, being weak, surrendered the 
£>rtress on condition that they might 
depart with their arm* The Thebans 
g^y consented, and the LaoedsBmo- 
nians were allowed to deport; bat all 



who were seen among tiiem of the 
oligarchical Thebans were seized and 
put to death, exoeplmg some who were 
saved by the humanity of the Athenian 
auxilianes.. Not content with taking 
vengeance on the guilty, the. popular 
fury extended itself to the massacre of 
the innocent, and the children of those 
who had been executed suffered deatk 
These crimes were probably not de- 
signed by the leaders, but produced by 
the violent passions commonly arising 
in Grecian seditions, and provoked in 
the present case by more than ordinary 
guilt. But this shocking cruelty, and the 
treachery and assassination witii which 
the enterprise was begun, form dark 
bbts oa a revolution otherwise to be 
admired for the justipe of its cause^ the 
boldness of its conception, puid the pru- 
dence as well as the daring vigour 
which marked both the plan and the 
execution. 

The Lacedaemonians put to death the - 
late governor of the Cadmeia, who had 
thus easily surrendered a possession so 
important, and so disreputably acquired ; 
and they sent an army against Thebes. 
Agesilaus had probably repented of coun- 
tenandng the treachery of Phoebidas ; 
but it is plain that he was now unwilling 
to be connected with the prosecution of a 
business, which had begun in iniquity, 
had . faJJeQ into increased discredit 
through the tyrannical conduct of the 
Theban rulers established by Lacedas- 
mon, and had ended with complete ill 
success. He excused himself m)m the 
command, on account of his age, whiph 
had reached the term after which, by |be 
laws of Sparta, no man was obliged to 
go on foreign service ; and the arqiy was 
kd by bis colleague, Cleombrotus, the 
brother of Agesipolis. The object, how- 
ever, of the expedition appears to have 
been rather to protect the Laoedsemo- 
nian parW in the Boeotian towns, than to 
recover dominion in Thebes. The army 
carefully avoided all injury to the Theban 
territory, so that men doubted whether 
it was to be war or peace ; and finally 
it withdrew, leaving Sphodrias to com- 
mand in Thespise, with a third part of 
its force. The display of the Lacedae- 
monian power so near them had pro- 
duced in the Athenian p^ple a terror, 
which showed itself in unjust severities 
towards those who 1^ advised assisting 
in the deliverance of Thdses* 

The Thebans, if left to stn^Ie alone 
witii Lacedaemon, could scarcely hope 
for my peaioe, . but uwAi as would.leava 
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ttieir indepcn^TUse fiwy pneeukus* and 
probably brinij^ miA to the udhon of 
the late i^vohitidto. But tbey ind iiow 
as leado^ men of miperior taSoit, of 
whom Pilopidasand Ep«i»inoadas wme 
thechief. FVilo^idas, active, |>roiiipt, and 
daring, with great dexleritf and ready 
inreittioiki, hadbeen an exile, and one^of 
tSie seTen eevispmiftors -wiio began the 
revolution. £pf«aiitoadas, his most in- 
tim^e fnend, was a man of consummate 
ability, but of retired and sttidioos habits 
and fimited fortune: he had hitherto 
taJien little part in public affairs, and' 
had remained undisturbed in Thebes 
under the usurping government; and 
even from this time he appears £[>r a 
CQusiderable interval to have assisted 
the administration chiefly with his ad- 
vice. The Views of these men were 
directed to the recovery of Theban 
supremacy in Boeotia ; and accordingly 
Pelopidas and two of his associates 
were made chief magistrates, with the 
title, not of polemarch, or nulitaiy com- 
mander, but of BoBotarch, or commander 
of the Boeotians. As this made peasoe 
m(>re distant, it was necessary to pro- 
vide the better for war; and Athens 
was again engaged on the Theban side; 
through an intrigue of Pelopidas, who 
found means to Induce the Lacedaemo- 
nian general, S{^drias, to commit an 
agression, so absurd in its conduct, as 
well as unjust a,nd impolitic in its pro- 
fessed design, that it wa,s universally 
escribed to bribery. He entered Attica 
by night, ostensibly to surprise Pdrseeus. 
At Thria, day broke on him, and he i«- 
tumed ; but, instead of attempting to 
divsguise the hostile intention, he plun* 
deiSed houses and drove off cattle. The 
Athenian government complained to 
Lacedsnnon, and Sphodrias was brought 
to trial. But Cleonymus, his son, was 
the intimate inend of Ardiidamus, ^e 
son of Agesiiuus, who fiiUy shared in hii 
distress; and Agesilaus su^red his 
public integrity to be so far ov«"bome 
by his private affections, that he used 
his influence in procuring the acquittal 
of Sphodrias. The consequence was 
the violent resentment of the Athenians, 
who immediately joined heart and hand 
with Thebes. 

Agesilaus now took the command. 
In two successive years he entered 
Boeotia, with a force superior to the 
united strength of Thebes and Aliens^ 
and Thelfcs was greatly distressed by 
the ravaging of its territory. An anaajr 
was kept conftmually at Thespiae, to 



svpfMvrt the LattWJuMw miwa pttiy in iiie 
Boeotian tovms ; all of wlu^ were novr 
governed by nanow oligardnes, that 
ccniM not maiasfaaia Hiemsdves Jonas* 
sialed ; ivlule the favomws of demo- 
crat, indodlin^ appasrentiy in many 
towns a foH half of the diBzena, took 
re^jt^ in Thebes. Thus eompletelv 
ciumg«d WS8 the state of parties in 
Boeotia, since the series of actions which 
dosed with the Pdopbnnesian wjar ; when 
Thebes was digardiicaily governed, 
when Athens was the enemy and Laee- 
daemon the protectress of its supremae3r, 
and when it was the democratical party 
winch sujmorted the separate inde- 
pendence of the towns. One incident is 
worth recording in the second campaign 
of Agesilaus. In Thespiae it wouM ap- 
pear that the emigration had been less 
. than in many places, and that though 
no acknowledged enemy of Lacetemon 
could remain there, there was a party 
ranged against those who claimed to be 
pre-eminently its friends. The latter 
modesftiy requested that Agesilaus wouki 
allow them to pat their less zealous fel- 
low-citizens to death ; but he refused, 
and mediated between the faoctions bo 
sacocssfully,that he effected at least « 
temporary reconciliaticHi, and, binding 
them to each other by oaths of concord, 
left Thespiae in peace. 

Next year, Agesilaus being disabled 
by sickness, the young kingCleombrotua 
kd the army ; but the intended invasion 
was foiled, the mountain passes being 
oepupied by the Athenians and Thebansi 
Disgusted at the protraction of the wan 
the allies of Laced»mon proposed «quip- 
inn^ a fleet. By this tJie supplies of 
foreign com, which chiefly suppOTted 
Athrais, might be cut Off ; and the aamy 
might be transported at pleasure into 
Boeotia, witfcout depending on the free- 
dom of the passes. In pursuance of 
the first ob^t, a fleet was posted to 
intercept the Athenian com ships ; 
but this was met and d^eated near 
the isle of Naxos by the Athenian 
Chabrias, the completest officer of the 
age. .Another fleet was prepared to 
transport an army across the Corinthian 
gulf rato Boeotia ; but, at the request of 
the Thebans, Timotheus, the son 61 
Conon, coasted Peloponnesus, and the 
intended expedition was prevented, the 
Peloponnesians being defamed to protect 
their homes against the threatened at- 
tack. The Thebans thus had leisure to 
in-oceed against the Boeotian towns, and 
aided by the popular party in each, tiiey 
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established every where democratlcal 

fovernment, and Thebui •upremaoy. 
'imotheus proceeded to.Oorcyra, and 
with the aia of a firiendly party brought 
it to submission. {le permitted none of 
the usual severities towards the con- 
quered party : no selling^ into slavery — 
no banishment ; he made no change in 
the constitution of the state; but exited 
aQ his eloquaiee and prudence in com- 
posing differences andf^condling quar- 
rels ; and his reward was a g^ieral good 
will, in that part of Greece, to himself 
and his country. After this he defeated 
a Lacedaemonian fleet sent against him, 
and gained the command of the sea. 
Nevertheless, the Thebans invading 
Phocis, a Lacedaemonian army crossed 
the gulf, and defended that country. 

The Lacedaemonians were now losing 
ground, when an overture of peace 
was made from Athens. The enmity 
of Thebes and Athens was old, their 
friendship recent ; and though the Athe- 
nians had helped in securing Thebes 
from subjugation, they were far from 
"wishing success to its rising ambition. 
They were also not unreasonably dissa-* 
tisfied with a war in which the exertions 
and sacrifices had been chiefly theirs, 
and the profit that of Thebes. They 
were burdened with taxes, infested with 
^ginetan cruisers, and harassed with 
watchfiilness ; while the Thebans, whe- 
ther unable or unwilling, contributed 
nothing to the support of that fleet, 
which nad saved them firom invasion, — 
perhaps from ruin — and enabled them 
to gain the mastery of Bceotia. Influ- 
enced by these considerations, they 
oflered peace to Lacedaemon : it was 
accepted, and Timotheus was ordered 
home with his victorious fleet 

Timotheus, in returning, landed some 
Zacynthian exiles on their island', of 
which the Zacynthian rulers complained 
to Lacedaemon, as a gross injury. The 
Athenians evidently were unconscious of 
having done any thing to provoke a re- 
newal of war, for they had laid up their 
fleet, and dismissed the crews, when it 
was voted by the Lacedaemonians that 
the Athenians had acted wrongfully, and 
ledress should be sought by arms. At 
best this resolution was unjustifiably in- 
temperate; but the time and circum- 
stances lay it open to a worse susfncion. 
The pressure was removed from Lace- 
d»mon ; the fleet, which had com- 
manded its coasts, was broken up, and 
p^bably could not be quickly reassem- 
bled on the scene of action. The 



tr^ag business of Zaeynth»s lumi^hei 
a pretence f<»r mnulMng a treaty, of 
which the benefit had ab«ady been to- 
cwved ; and the laying up of the ships, 
while it proved the Confidence of g<K>a 
faith on the part of the Athenian ad« 
ministration, gave to the Laeedaemo- 
nians a fair chance of reducing Cor- 
cyra, before it could be succoured. 

The Laeedaemmiians sent Mnasippus 
against Corc3^a, with a powerful arma- 
ment, much of which wus composed Of 
mercenaries. The island had been little 
troubled with internal dissensions since 
those seditions which had given it so 
bad a notoriety in the Peloponnesisot 
war; and being commonly protected 
from hostile ravage by its situation and 
naval power, it was now remarkable fof 
its high cultivation, and the splendomr 
of its country houses.' All this became 
the prey of the invader, and so rich wajl 
the plunder that even the common sol- 
diers learned to be nice, and refused to 
drink any but the choicest wines. The 
Corcyraeans were blockaded and pressed 
by hunger, before their complaint reached 
Athens, and when it was resolved to as- 
sist them, there were neither ships nor 
seamen ready. An Athenian general, 
however, and a small body of troops', 
were sent over land to assist in the de- 
fence ; and Iphi6rates being appointed to 
collect and command a fleet, hastened 
the levy by all the means in his power; 
As soon as it was completed he set out, 
and making his progress principally by 
rowing, with little use of sails* he woii 
great credit by the m.anner in which he 
contrived at once to perform the voyage 
in not more than the ordinaxy time, and 
to exercise his newly-gathered seamen, 
so that they might, immediately on their 
arrival, be fit to do batlie with the 
practised crews of the Peloponnesiana. 
On reachmg Cephallenia, he found thatt 
Corcyra was already safe. The isuf* 
tarings of the besieged had become so 
severe, that when Mnasippus had pro- 
claimed that any persons coming as 
deserters from the town should be sold 
for slaves, they still deserted. He 
scourged them and sent them back J 
and admission being denied to such as 
were bondmen, many died of hunger 
under the walls. Encouraged by the 
distress of his enemies, the Spartan 
commander, thinking victory certain, had 
resolved to make it cheap. For this» he 
dismissed some of his mercenaries, and 
vrithheld from others their pay, when 
due. The army naturally became dis- 
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contented and disorderly, "and an'' op^ 
poytunity was soon given to the besieged* 
which was ably improved, and led to 
the defeat and death of Mnasippus. 
The besieging army, discouraged by this 
discomfiture, and fearful of the speedy 
arrival of Iphicrates, was hastily re^ 
embarked, leaving behind it much of 
its spoil, and many wounded soldiers. ;;, 
: Iphicrates, now master of the sea, 
proposed to ravage the Laconian coast, 
and to reduce those western cities, which 
still were hostile to Athens ; but for this 
8 fresh supply of money was needed. 
When first appointed he had requested 
to have as colleagues Callistratus, the 
most popular speaker, and Chabrias, 
the best general of the time, both hitherto 
Iiis opponents. His reasons may not im- 
probably be conjectured. He was going 
on a difficult and important service, and 
as the expense oif the fleet would be 
heavy, and the treasury was low, it was 
likely that the people would be severe in 
exacting the greatest results from so 
costly an exertion. The presence of m- 
telligent and unfriendly witnesses would 
be the severest trial of his conduct, but 
llieir approval would be its most tri- 
umphant vindication ; and he probably 
relied upon his own ability and energy to 
jnerit their good report, and upon their 
candour not to withhold it, if deserved. 
He might hope to conciliate his asso- 
ciates, by the trust he had placed in their 
iionour, and by his behavidur to them. 
While serving with him. Approving his 
i5onduct, they would be jointly responsi- 
ble for its success ; and thus he would 
be supported by the eloquence of C^- 
Jistratus, and the high fame of Chabrias. 
In every respect S\e plan succeeded; 
•Callistratus became his friend, and when 
money was wanted, offered to be messen- 
ger to the people, and either to procure 
a .supply, or set on foot a negotiation for 
pea^e. Iphicrates approv^, and Cal- 
listratus went to Athens. 
- The Athenians had been alarmed by 
the growing ambition of Thebes, and 
offended by the attack on their ancient 
fiiends the Phocians ; and they were 
now more deeply disgusted by a recent 
act of tyranny. The Plataeans and 
Thespians had shown unwiUingness to 
admit the dominion of Thebes in the 
full extent tp which it was claimed; 
and for this their towns were demolished 
and their whole people expelled. They 
Sed to Athens! and were there received 
with ready sympathy. It was not for- 
gotten that their cities had been true to 



Greece when all the rest of Bceotia had 

strengthen^ the hands. of the Persians ; 
nor that the Plataeans had been lon^ 
the most devoted allies of Athens, and 
at one time almost a part of its people. 
These recollections heightened the pity 
which was naturally felt for the home- 
less fugitives; while indignation rose 
higher at the tho\:^ht that the The- 
bans themselves, when lately victims of 
oppression, had mainly owed to Athens 
their deliverance, and their elevation to 
the power which they now abused in 
contempt of Athens, and to the injuiy 
of its friends. Any further suf^'rt -of 
Hieban ambition appeared both dis- 
creditable and perilous ; and on the 
arrival |of Callistratus, in spite of just 
resentment against Lacedaemon and the 
prospect of brilliant success, it was re- 
solved to make peace. The-Thebans 
were first invited to concur, and thett 
an embassy was sent to Sparta. 
. The Lacedaemonians were too severely 
pressed by Iphicrates not to wish for 
peace on any moderate terms ; they, 
therefore, gladly called an assembly, 
and summoned the deputies of their al- 
lies to hear the proposals. One Athe- 
nian ambassador spoke to this effect :-r- 
" You always declare, O Lacedaemo- 
nians; that the cities shall be indepen- 
dent ; and yet yourselves are the greatest 
hinderers of independence. For you 
bind your allies to follow whithersoever 
you shall lead, and you engage in wars 
without consulting them ; so that your 
confederates, who are said (o be inde-^ 
pendent, are often compelled to war 
against their best friends. Again, yoa 
do a thing most inconsistent with inde- 
pendence, establishing in different cities 
arbitrary ruling bodies of thirty ^ or of 
ten ; and your care is, not that these 
shall govern righteously, but that they 
shall always have a force at hand to keep^ 
down the citizens by violence ; so that 
you seem to delight in tyrannies rather 
than free governments. When the king 
commanded that the cities should be in- 
dependent," (such was the common lan- 
guage in speaking of the peace of An- 
talcfdas,) " you declared that the lliebans 
would violate the order, if they did not 
suffer every city to govern itself by what 
laws it would : yet when you -seized the 
Cadmeia, you suffered not the Thebana 
themselves to be self-governed. But no 
friendship can exist with those, who ex- 
pect fair dealing from others, while, 
themselves axe catehing at every unfair 
advantage/* Callistratus followed in Si 
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more concOiatoTy tone. The Laoede- 
monians agreed to peace on the terms 
proposed; their governors were to be 
i¥ith(hiiwn from the cities, and every 
city to be independent ; armies were to 
be disbanded, fleets laid up; if any 
city violated the treaty, it should be 
lawful for eveiy other at its pleasure 
to assist the injured, but none should be 
compdled to join in hostility. 

The terms of the treaty were in perfect 
unison with the wishes of Athens, but 
adverse to those both of Thebes and La- 
cedsmon, neither of which was willing to 
give up its dominion. But the Lacedae- 
monians trusted to ancient habits of au- 
thority and obedience to retain their allies 
without the forbidden coercion ; whereas 
the Thebans would inevitably lose the^ 
command of Boeotia, which was recently 
sained, and could only be supported by 
force. The lafter, therefore, complying, 
would be enfeebled, and might fall when- 
ever Lacedffimon should find a pre- 
text for hostility, or feel herself strong 
enough to act without one: refusing, 
they would be abandoned by Athens, 
witnout whose support, it was believed,- 
they could not stand even now ; and 
then the Lacedsemonians, having crushed 
their rivals by means of an illusory resig- 
nation of dominion, might resume their 
empire, and re-establish it on a firmer 
basis. The same considerations which 
nrompted the apparent moderation of 
jLacede&mon were to the Thebans reasons 
for embarrassment and alarm. To re- 
ject a treaty so equitable in its provi-. 
sions wouki be matter of offence and. 
suspicion to Greece, and they would have 
no fdlies, while Lacedsemon would be^ 
backed by its Peloponnesian confede- 
rates. Acquiescence would have been 
wise and patriotic, could they have 
trusted Lacedaemon ; but beUeving, as 
they well might, that its real intention 
was to exact a permanent and substan- 
tial, in return for a temporal and no- 
minal sacrifioe,the command of the force 
of Boeotia seemed necessary not only to 
greatness, but to independence and se-, 
curity. The Theban leaders were able 
and daring ; they boldly stood the ha- 
xard ; ,and groimds were found to vin- 
dicate them from the charge of ambi-. 
tiously and obstinately rejecting a safe 
luid honourable peace. 
. The . Athenians and their allies by, 
their respective ministers had severally 
jwom the observance, of the treaty : the 
Xnt^asmoni^xk representatives took the 
oath for. themselves and their allies. 



The Theban minitters had 'sworn on tiie 
part of Thebes, but they now required 
that the Boeotian name should be sub- 
stituted. The demand was inconsistent 
with the spirit of the treaty, yet not 
more so than the privilege just assumed 
by Lacedsemon. It was refused, and 
the Thebans renounced the treaty. The 
Athenians scrupulously did their. part» 
withdrawing their garrisons and recall- 
ing their victorious fleet: the Lacedae- 
monians withdrew their governors and 
garrisons, but instead of recalliiu; their 
army from Phocis, tbe^ ordered Uleom- 
brotus to lead it agamst the Thebans, 
unless they allowed the Boeotian cities 
to be independent. Here then was an 
open violation of the treaty, according 
to which the army ought to have been 
dissolved, and a fresh one gathered, if 
necessary, from those cities only wMcly 
voluntarily joined in the war. This in- 
cident went far to justify the conduct of 
the Thebans; for it snowed that the> 
specious moderation of Lacedaemon had 
been only a decoy ; and that now, as 
after the peace of Antalcidas, that power 
would stnctly enforce on all others their 
engagements, but would observe its own 
no further than suited its convenienee. 
. Cleombrotus entered Boeotia; The 
Theban leaders, knowing that decisive 
action only would seciue the fidelity of 
the towns, though inferior in force, ad« 
vanced to meet him. Under the present 
generals their military system had been 
much improved ; their heavy- armed foot 
and their cavalry had always been among- 
tiie best in Greece ; but now the foot 
were scarcely . inferior, to the LacedsB* 
moniaqs themselves, while the horse 
were veiy far superior, the Lacedemo- 
nian cavahy being of little reputation. 
But their fipreatest advanta^ge was the 
eenius of Epaminondas their comman* 
der, and the skill and daring, activity of 
his associate .Pelopidas. To, increase 
their confidence the generals used every 
resource . of Grecian superstition. An 
oracle , was circulated, importing that 
Lacedaemon was to be worsted near the 
tomb of the virgins, who were said to 
have slain themselves after, lieing vio- 
lated .by some Lacedaemonians. This 
tomb was near to Leuctra, where the 
battle took place ; and before engaging, 
if, was diessed and ornamented by the. 
Thebans. News was broyig^t from the 
city, that all the. temples .had (miened 
spontaneously, and that t)ie sacvea arms 
had vanished from the shrine of the 
theban hero Hercules, wbieh plaad^ 
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showed that be Wat fsmng to tiiewar. 
These marvds were not lost upon the 
Biany, though there wanted not those 
who doubted th«r g^enumeness: and 
ihey c€eatuaUy braced up the spirit of 
Hie BoUierv to encounter the old fame and 
•ften triea ]powe8s of their adversaries. 

llie ori^al and masterly \Awr of 
action devised by Epaminondas on 
this occasion was long remembered 
as an important improvement in the 
Grecian science of war ; and the his- 
torian might be allowed to dwell on it 
with unmixed satisfaction, had it never 
been employed except for the only law- 
ful purpose oi hostilities — sdf-defence. 
The entire fronts of contending armies 
had commonly been brought into action 
at once, and the contest decided in every 
part of the line by superior numbers or 
Talom*. The Thebans had sometimes 
charged in column, when unable other- 
wise to break the opposing phalanx : 
but it was reserved for Epaminondas to 
choose from the first one point on which 
to make the decisive attack ; and while 
he withheld the weaker parts of his line 
from immediately dosing, to unite in 
the attacking column su^ a body, that 
tiiough weaker in numbers on the whole, 
he might he greatly stronger on the de- 
cisive point. The battle was begun on 
both sides by the horse, and that of 
the Lacedsemonians was quickly driven 
back on the infantry. Their phalanx was 
formed twelve deep ; and Epaminon- 
das directed his Theban column fifty 
4eep against the right wing, where stood 
the kin^ with most of the Spartans, 
oonsidermg that, if this were routed, tiie 
rest would be an easy conquest The 
chosen band around Oleombrotus awhile 
maintained the unequal struggle; but 
the pressure was too great ; the king was 
sUdn. with many of the noblest Spartans ; 
the wing gave way, the rest of the line 
speedily followed; and the Lacedae- 
monians with astonishment saw them- 
selves overcome in a pitched battle by 
inferior numl)ers, a thmg unknown for 
ages. (B. c. 371.) 

When the news of the defeat at Leuc- 
tra was brought to Sparta, the people 
were celebrating one of their chief reU- 
gious festivals. The ephori did not allow 
a moment's interruption of the solem- 
nity; they onl^ sent to the kindred of the 
slain information of their fate, and com- 
manded the women to abstain from cla- 
mour and tears. Such power was yet 
in tiie institutions of Lycurgus, that the 
interdiction was universally obeyed ; all 



bore theff losses in sHenee ; aad on Hitf 
foUowing day ^ friends of the dead 
went about with eheerfiil eountenanoes, 
while those <^ the surrivors kept &eir 
houses, or, if obliged to ^ow themselves; 
appeared with every mark of sorrow and 
shame. Prompt action, however^ was 
neeessary to {M^event a greater calamity^ 
the loss of Ihe defeated am^, which was 
now besieged in its camp. To bring it 
off, the whole remaining strength of the 
commonwealth was ordered to march i 
and Agesilaus being stiU (Usabled, his 
son ^chidamus was appointed to the 
command. But relief had come to the 
blockaded Lacedflemomans from an un« 
expected quarter.f 

Jason, of 'Pherae 1^ '^Ehessalyyif^ mail 
of uncommon powers l)oth of body andL 
mind, an able general and a skilful poli- 
tician, had not only become the lord dT 
his own city, but had brought most of 
Thessaly into subordinate aBianee. At 
the head of the opposing cities wa^ 
Pharsalus, which after violent struggles 
of faction had been tranquillised by an 
extraordinary agreement. Pplydamas 
was a Pharsalian eminent by birth and 
riches, and by splendid hospitality, .for 
which the Thessalians were noted ; but 
most of all by spotless integrity, in which 
all parties placed such confidence, tha.t 
they at lengui agreed for their mutual se* 
curity to entrust him with the command 
of their citadel, and the exclusive ma<» 
nagement of their public revenues. 
He had been raised to this station with- 
out intrigue or violence by the free ehoictt 
of his fellow-citizens ; iKit the discre- 
tionary nature of his authority, and the 
absence of all provisions for examina-^ 
tion and control, while they would have 
given to a dishonest man unbounded 
means of abuse, appeared to open a wide 
field to calumny i^ainst the most up- 
right, and to witSiold the means of 
vindication. Nevertheless, Polydamas 
executed his difficult office without in« 
curring a breath of suspicion, and ap« 
parently to the satisfaction of all. He 
could not, however, equally succeed in 
opposing the power of Jason, which 
l)ecame daily more an overmatch for 
the Pharsalians and their allies. But 
Jason, though extravagtemtiy ambitious,* 
was politic and lil)eral: he respected 
the character of Polydamas, and wished 
his friendship ; and he was wise enough 
to prefer the voluntary 'adherence of 
Pharsalus to its compelled subjection. 
He invited Polydamas to a confo-ence, 
and urging the value of his own alliance 
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on him to adriw ibft Pbsrsaiiaas to 

eomiiliaBcc. Tbe iMci of Thawly had 

always aokflowiedged Mne eommoA 

laonds of unioii* mi ktd oeettionaMy 

appoti^ed 4<;8pteiti-feDarii of the whd« 

iMtioiiwillitiM title of T^s. Thttof- 

fiee was te ofcjaot of Jaflon*s umbitioii* 

and wslh te 8U|B|xnt of tbe states oeo* 

xieMied wjtti P lia w al n a , he read% ob- 

takiedit Ho had mm of his e owiwund 

«igjbft tihonffimd horae, tuenty thousattd 

iaeoTf-annod foot, and targeteers is«a« 

]»arable. Ho had extonsmooacts, largo 

rovewies, and ftveata <tf exodlent shm- 

tioiber, and he looked to donunioii of 

sea as wtSl as by land. With &ese re- 

aouroes he tt^nred to thOsusirenacy of 

Grfoeoe, and ftorthar than that, to the 

ooBquest of Persia. Wild as these i»o- 

joets seem, he had means and abilities 

-which might ^rdbMy hay e realised them 

oottM his life have been sufficiently pro- 

loik^ ; but they were too v&st for the 

ordmaiy duration of a single human 

life, and Jason was cut off in his prime^ 

when hanfiy altered on his eareetw 

At the battle of Leoctra, Jason was 
already Tasus; he was allied with 
Thebes, and the Thebaas invited him 
to come and aid in ihe overthrow of 
LiacedflBmon. He came; but, consi- 
dering that the niin of its enemy would 
make Thebes mightier than suited his 
designs, he bent his mind to save the 
remnant of the beaten army. He 
counselled peace, and obtained a truce, 
under favour of which the Lacedaemo- 
nians decamped by night Arriving in 
IVIegaris, th<^ met the army under Ar- 
chidamus, and all now mspersed to 
their homes. 

Jason, returning into Thessaly, levied 
from all his cities oxen, sheep, goats, 
and swine, to sacrifice at the approach- 
ing Pythian festival. Though the rate 
of the impost was very moderate, it 
brought together a thousand oxen, and 
of the smelter cattle more than ten thou- 
sand. He also eommanded the Thessa- 
lians to assonble in arms at the time of 
the solemnity, with the purpose, as was 
universally believed, of assuming the 
presidency to himself. But before the 
poiod came, he was assassinated by 
seven young men, who approached him, 
under pretence of having a difference to 
settle, while he was sitting after a review 
of the Pheneancavahy to listen to such 
88 needed his advice, authority, ox 
assistance. 
The issue of ttie great oonteat still 



wms doobtfi^ The mieeeta of Tht^MO 
had been ^oiioitf, but the Peloponse* 
ttbuu weio boimd by it mcHre &inlv to 
Laoedaemon, whose powder eeeured to 
thorn ooltoetively a we-ieniiiience whieh 
wottld be lost by the ascendency of « 
state boyoad'the penkiBula. The Athe* 
nians, jeakms alike of both the rivahi, 
wi^ed to beknoe these; a<td their 
aim was, before either people Iwhd tho 
gaae In its own hands, to make peaco 
on tho prinei^ of independenee to tho 
cities, whidk seemed to give the begt 
ohanee of lastiDg quiet, and least to 
&your the ambitkm of the dreaded 
powers. AoGordin^y they in^iited to 
Athens a eonpress of all who wished 
for peace on the tenns established by 
tiie treaty of Antalcidas. The congreso 
met, attended by ministers from nearly 
ev^ Itate c^ Greece ; the Atheniana 
proposed, and the meeting a^^roved an 
oath to this effect : " I wUl abide by tho 
terms of peace which the king sent* and 
by the decrees of the Athenians and 
their allies ; and if any state having 
sworn this oath shall be attacked. I 
will succour it with all my strength.** 
The oath was taken by all, except tho 
Eleians, who objected to the indepen* 
dence of some subjects of their own. 

The Mantineian people, now consi- 
dering Lacedsemon as barred from inter* 
fering, decreed that they would re- 
assemble in one city, which should 
forthwith be fortified. This was offBn- 
sive to Lacedaemon; but to hinder it 
forcibly, woidd l>e so gross .a breadi of 
the recent treatjr that all Greece could 
not fail to resent it. Agesilaus had great 
personal and family interest in Manti- 
neia, and he was sent to negotiate; but 
the leaders, fearing his popularity, re- 
fused to call an assembly, and he went 
away in anger, yet holding the appeal 
to arms impossible under the treaty. 

The success of the popular party in 
Mantineia animated their friends in 
Tegea, and they conceived the project 
of uniting Arcadia under a genc»ral as<» 
sembly from all the states, to whoso 
decisions each particular city should bo 
subject. The plan was likely to bo 
widely beneficial ; but it was dangerous 
to the aristocratical rulers of Tesea, 
whose power could hardly stand when 
entirely divorced from all connexion 
with Lacedaemon, and joined in a league, 
of which the Mantineian democracy 
would be a leading member. By their 
influence the measure was thrown out 
,in the assembly } and the proposers 
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attempted to cany it by miss. But the 
sway of the present governors had been 
liberal and equitable ; their adherents 
were not less numerous than their op- 
ponents, and they prevailed in the 
battle. Stasippus, their chief, a man 
of unusual humanity, forbade pursuit. 
The fugitives collected at the gate to- 
wards Mantineia, and entering into 
conference with the victors, prolonged 
it till the arrival of the Mantineian 
forces, which they had sent for before 
the contest began. They then opened 
the gate, and attacked their imprudently 
merciM concjuerors. Stasippus and 
some of his friends escaped by the op- 
posite gate, and, being closely pursued, 
took refuge in a temple ; but their ene- 
mies, uncovering the roof, and pelting 
them with the tfles, compelled them to 
surrender. They were tried by a court of 
democratical Tegeans and Mantineians, 
and were condemned, and executed by 
the enemies whom they had spared. 
About 800 Tegeans then fled to Lace- 
dsemon. 

. The Mantineians now had clearly put 
themselves in the wrong; and the l>a- 
cedsemonians sent an army under Age- 
silaus to punish them, ana to restore, if 

Sossible, the Tegean exiles. Meantime, 
le project of union had became exten- 
sively popular in Arcadia, and it had 
been a^^eed; almost universally, that a 
new city should be founded, with the 
name of Megalopolis, (Great City,) to be 
the common capital and place of assem- 
bly of the Arcadian people. The force 
of nearly every state was collected to 
oppose Agesilaus;.but the Arcadians 
did not hazard a battle ; and the cam- 
paign was closed without any important 
result, except that the spirit of the Lace- 
daemonian people was* somewhat raised 
by the display of its superiority in the 
field. ' 

J The victory at Leuctrahad been very 
gratifying, to the pride of the Boeotians ; 
and the consequence was a willing sub- 
mission throu^out the province to the 
supremacy of Thebes, a general attach- 
ment to the successful leaders, and a 
vrarm concurrence in their projects of 
jLmbition. Those able statesmen had 
80 skilfully improved their rising^ influ- 
ence and reputation, that they had found 
the meansiof inducing the Phocians alsa 
to submit to then* dominion, without 
the use of any violence. contraiy tothe 
treaty. ; By the war of Lacedspmon and 
Arcadia, they had a pretext for hostility 
•gainst the ^iolmer, and an (^yportunity 



of procuring powerftjl allies, within the 
peninsula ; so that no opportunity, as 
it seemed, could be. fitter to strike a 
blow for empire. It is true that, in 
strict justice, they had no sufficient 
ground for hostility, since the Manti- 
neians and not the Lacedaemonians 
had been the aggressors; but, in tfa& 
general imperfection of information, 
Sie violence of parly sjmrit, and the pre- 
vailing laxity of poktical principle, it was 
not d^cult to make. out a case against 
Lacedaemon which would satisfy great 
part of Greece ; and accordingly they 
were reinforced from many, neighbour- 
ing states. In the middle of winter 
their army, marching under the com- 
mand of ^paminondas, passed throu^ 
the CorinthiMi territory into Pebpon- 
nesus. The Corinthians had professed 
and kept a strict neutrality ^- . yet, be- 
cause tney would not take arms against* 
Lacedaemon, their ancient ally, to sup- 
port the violence of Mantineia iigainst 
Tegea, their lands, were ncraged, their 
cattle driven off, and then: houses burnt* 
The BKotian army joined the Arcadians^ 
Argians, and Eleians near Mantineia ; 
the Lacedaemonians had quitted Arca- 
dia ; and Epaminondas was advised by 
his Peloponnesian aUies to lead his army 
into Laconia. In spite of- opposition, 
he passed the ru^ed frontier moun- 
tains, and advanc^along the left baid: 
of theEurotas, plundering and burnings 
He found the bndge which led to Sparta 
too strongly guarded for him to attempt 
the passage ;. but he proceeded farther 
down the river, and crossing it at Amy- 
clae, bent his march towaras the un- 
walled capitaL 

The confederate force was to greater 
than any that Lacedaemon could assem- 
ble, had all her. subjects «beien zealous 
in her cause. But the greater part of 
the Laconians regarded as. friends the 
enemies of .the Spartans; man]^ had 
already joined the invaders^ and in the 
rest no confidence could be placed. The 
Spartans only could be sately trus^ed^ 
and their small number seemed lost in 
the extent of the city. . It was resolved 
to offer freedom to any Helots who. 
would assist in the defence. More than 
6000 were enrolled, and then the admi- 
nistration became fearful of the strength 
it had created. Succours, however, 
arriving from some of the. allies, they 
now thought they could command w 
fidelity of the new levy.* A^silaua 
showed his ability in an imposing dii^ 
position for d^ence ; and ^ tiiiis, to* 
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gether with the Ume of Lacedasmon, 
the enemy was deterred from an attack, 
which nii^t, not improbably, have suc- 
ceeded, flpaminondas agam proceeded 
down the river, pillaging and burning 
every unfortified town, and laid siege to 
Oythium, the port of Lacedsemon. But, 
though he kept strict discipline among 
his Boeotians, he could not equally 
manage his Peloponnesian allies. They 
were tired of winter warfare, laden with 
booty, and tempted by the nearness of 
Itieir homes ; and • their dropping off 
dimini^ed his army till he thought it 
prudent to quit Laconia. 

The ferment was great in Athens on 
hearing the imminent peril of Lacedae- 
mon, less from friendship to that power 
than from • apprehension of Thebes. 
-The council summoned an assembly. 
It vras addressed by ambassadors then 
present, from Lacedsemon and its allies, 
who magnified the danger of Theban 
ambition, and the benefits of friendship 
between Lacedsemon and Athens. A 
mutmur arose, that the Lacedaemonians 
talked of friendship when they were in 
distress, but that when they were pros- 
perous, their conduct had ever been 
overbearing. *" Yet," it was said, *• at 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the 'niebans urged our utter ruin, they 
prevaated it." ' " Besides, we are bound 
by oath to aid' the Lacedaemonians, 
who are not attacked for any injustice, 
'but for the just succour given to the 
^c^ans when attacked by the Manti- 
neians contrary to the oaths.** This 
argument worked on most, though 
some were blinded by party violence so 
far as to justify the Mantineians. But 
when the Corinthian ambassador called 
-on them to avenge the unprovoked 
rav^e of his country, to which not even 
malice, could impute any breach of the 
treaty, the cry that he had spoken well 
was general ; and the result was a vote 
that the whole streng;th of the common- 
wealth should marcm under Iphicrates 
to the relief 'of Lacedaemon; The army 
inarched; but* I{>hicrates,' apparently, 
was not zealous in the cause ; for he 
incurred great blame by a (tilatory con- 
duct very unlike his usual activity. He 
did not^reach Arcattia till the Thebaas 
wene quitting; Lacoma, and he let them 
return home unopposed. 

• The invasion was over, but it had 
broken, the gplower of Laoedaemon. A 
large.part csibe uiqimvileged Laconiaas 
remained 'In revolt, and nearly all the 
Hddts, The able Theban leaders took 



the opportumty, while they were masters 
of the field, to estifhlish a permanent 
check on the rival state. Thev invited 
all the scattered relics of the Mea* 
senians to return and repossess tho 
country of their fathers, to which, in all 
their wanderings and sufferings, they 
had ever looked with love and food 
regret. Epaminondas was patron of 
the new city of Messene, built attli» 
foot of Mount Ithome, on which th« 
dtadel was placed. The work was com- 
pleted without interruption; and thug 
the Thebans, in restoring the inheritance 
of a brave and injured people, deprived 
Lacedaemon of half its territory, and 
established on its frontier an inveterate 
adversary that formed a rallying poiot 
for its disaffected suly'ects. Few states* 
men have ever been »b\e so well to 
combine in one measure the furtherance 
of ambitious projects and the grati&» 
cation of a benevolent disposition. 

Next year, the Thebans, invading 
Peloponnesus, were obliged to return 
home before they had done any thing 
considerable, by the hostility of the 
Thessalians under the Tagus Alexander 
of Pherae. Meantime, a schism wae 
rising in their confederacy. They had 
not, like the Athenians and Lacedasmo- 
nians, any superiority in ancient fSBme, 
inpoUtical institutions, or in the cha- 
racter of their people, which could make 
their allies consider obedience as th^ 
due. They had only numbers, courage, 
and discipline, ¥rith an extraordinaty 
man at their head ; in the former respects 
the Arcadians were little inferior, ami 
they had now a chief of no comm<m 
ability. Lycomedes of Mantineia, was 
noble and wealthy, an active promoter 
of the Arcadian union, and dislmguished 
both in council and in arms. He advised 
his countrymen no longer to make 
themselves the blind instruments of 
Theban ambition. "As soldiers,'* he 
said, " you are notoriously among the 
best in Greece. Without you, the 
Lacedsemoaians never invaded Attica, 
nor will the Thebans now invade Laco- 
nia. If you are wise, you will insist en 
equality with Thebes. You have for- 
merly raised the Lacedemonians, yea 
are now raising the Thebans ; .and 
shortly you will find the Thebans but 
ether LaoedsBmonians.'' The Areaditn 
people submitted themselves entirely^to 
the direction of Lycomedes, and under 
him they were active and suecessfiilp 
insomuch that they he^sLa to be held 
the best fcoldjers of the tune. But their 
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ftrength and sttceeas w«m far from 
l^mg grateful to the Thebaiw, when 
eouplod with their rising spirit of Jside- 
penaence. 

i The distress of Laoedesmon had now 
been considerably alleviated by the grow- 
ing disunion oi its enemies, and by 
iK^dial support from Athens, principally 
directed by the skill of Chabrias. Ad- 
ditional assistance was derived from an 
emissary of Persia, who had been sent 
to mediate a peace on the condition that 
Hessenia should return to subjection ; 
»nd who,whenthis stipulation was r^ect- 
#d by the Thebatos, had employed a large 
$um of money in raising mercenaries for 
Lacedflpmon. Soon after, the Argians, 
Arcadians, and Messenians, were de- 
fieated by Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus, without the loss of a single Lace- 
dsemonian, a circumstance from which 
ihi^ action became celebrated under the 
title of the Tearless Battle. At the same 
time the Thebans were pressed by the 
war with Thessaly ; they, therefore, be- 
gan to wish for peace, and they turned 
their eyes to Persian support as the 
likeliest means of enatdiogthem to make 
k on their own. terms. Pelopidas was 
ient to &isa, accompanied by ministers 
frnn Ai^os, £lis, and Arcadia: his 
manners were pleasing, his conduct 
dsxterous, and he won the king to the 
aide of Thebes. A Persian of rank ao» 
eompanied him to Greece with a written 
mandate, requiring that Messene should 
be independent; that the Athenians 
should lay up their fleet ; that war 
should be made upon them if they re- 
fused; and declaring that, if any city 
Infused to join in such war, the king 
vHnild direct his first hostility against it. 
The Thebans now assumed to be the 
arbiters of Greece, and thnr summons 
for a congress to meet at Thebes wad 
l^erally obeyed. But when, on the 
Persian rescript being read, the Thebans 
demanded that those who wished to be 
friends of the king and of themselves, 
sbouM immediately swear te the terms 
proposed, the deputies from the oitada 
generally answered that they were sent 
not to swear to any proposkionis, but to 
bear and report them to their constitu- 
ents. : The Arcadians were more de- 
cided in their opposition. Pelopidas had 
t|)oken of them contemptuously in Per- 
sia, and the court had consequently, 
slighted their ambassador ; who returned 
from his misaion in high wrath, and re- 
ported to the assembly that the king had 
bakers, oooks^ ci^^bearen, and doer* 



keepers in {detlty, but meti to fight with 
the Greeks he had searched fr>r and 
could not find. The address of th^ 
envoy was well suited to bias them 
against any settlement of Grecian af- 
fairs to be made under the authority 
of Persia : and it i»-abably contributed 
much to the same effect, that the dele- 
gates sent to the general congress were 
mostly taken from the party opposed 
to Theban ascendency. Lyeomedes wae 
one of these, and he not only declined 
the oath, but said that the congress 
ought to have been hekl on the seat 
of war, and not in Thebes* The The- 
bans ahgrily exclaimed that he wa» 
acting as an mcendiary in the league: 
whereupon he declared that he would stt 
no longer, and went home, accompanied 
by all the other Arcadian deputies. The 
meeting broke up. The Thebans sent 
to every city separately requisitions te 
accept the terms, expecting that none 
would venture to incur the united enmify 
of lliebes and Persia : but Corinth first 
refusing, and adding that it wanted no 
interchange of oaths with the king, most 
others followed the example ; *' and 
thus,*' says Xenophon» "tibis attempt 
of Pelopidas and the Thebans to acquire 
tiie empire of Greece came to its end.** 

The Achaians were fortunate in thehr 
ancient institutions^ and free from the 
seductions of empire ; and hence their 
character for pr6t»ty stood high, and they 
had been less vexed than most of thdir 
nei^bonrs with bloody dissenston. The^ 
had parties^ and we have seen in Athens 
that the same around-work of law wtndd 
uphold a vcary different fidnric of govern- 
ment, as minc^les were applied by the 
ManyortneFew; hut we have also seeit 
that the existence of acknowledged priiK 
c^les was a ooamon safeguard to all, 
since it naxrowed the fieki of oppression 
when parties were unequal, and of contest 
when they were balanced. TheAohaiaa 
constitution seems to have kept its fonn» 
though administered by the nobles or 
the people, as Laoedamon or Athens 
preponderated* Since the Pcloponnesiatt 
war the rulers had been axistoerstical; 
but now the demeeratioal party looked 
for support to the impehal d e m oeracy of 
Thebes. EpaminrnKualed an amiy mto 
the provinces The men of rank threv 
themselves on his liberality, and he did 
not disappobt them; foriuule he trans* 
iierred the adnunisbratioii to their oppo*^ 
nents, and took {dedges of fidelity to 
Thebes, he neither changed the oonstitn-* 
tk)n» nor suffsnd the banisfanentcl any 
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individual. But his moderation offended 
.the high democratical party throughout 
the league ; the Arcadians complained 
that he had settled Achaia according to 
the interest of Lacedsemon, and the com* 
iplaint found support in Thehes. The 
^heban people decreed that r^ulators 
should be sent to the Achaian cities ; and 
these, concurring with the multitude, 
expelled the nobles, and established un- 
uualified democracy; It soon appeared 
&si the wise hberality of Epaminondas 
liad been best for Thebes, for Arcadia, 
and for the Achaian Many themselves ; 
for the exiles making common cause, 
and attacking each city separately, reco- 
-vered all ; and, instead of remaimi^ 
neutral, as l;)efore, they became bitter 
enemies to the Theban league, and most 
troublesome neighbours to Arcadia. 

The city of Sicyon had commonly 
been in alliance with the Achaians, and 
under similar laws. The predominance 
of Laoedsemon had preserved its goven»- 
jn&at in the hands of the rich and noble ; 
and they had kept it faithful to their per 
troness, tfll very recently, when it had 
yielded to the growing strength of the 
Theban league. This change took all 
power from Euphron, who had previously 
nianaged the amiirs of thecommonwealth ; 
but^ he wished, as he had been first of the 
<atizens under Laceda^mon, to become so 
now under her enemies. For this pur- 
nose he persuaded the Argians and Ar- 
' cadians that, if authority rested in the 
wealthy, Uiey wouki take the first oppor- 
tunity of renewing the allianoe with 
XiaeedsemoQ : whereas, if democracy were 
established, the eity would adhere to its 
present connexion. The ^j^ians and 
Areadians entered into his views, and 
seat soldiers to support him : he assem- 
bled the peopte in ft^ presence of these 
auxiliaries, and obtained a vote to estar 
blish democracy. He was chosen general 
Vith four others ; his son was placed in 
command of the mercenaries ; and, 
henceforward, he advanced witti rapid 
strides on the highway of tyranny. He 
lavished on his mercenaries the publib 
treasure and that of the temples, besides 
tiie private property of many persons, 
^hom he chove into banishment as friends 
-joS Lacedaemon, When he thought hini- 
sa^f strong enough, he turned against his 
lelK '>w&in office,- assassinated some, and 
dtoi ^ out others, tiU he ruled without h 
rival. In all these viol«?ces the allies 
were* mduced to acqui^jfce, partly by 
money^ and partly py the ready servioe 



^neas of Stymphalns, on being elected 
general of the Arcadians, resolved to pat 
down this oppressor. He marched to 
Sicyon with his army, and entering the 
acropolis he called together the principal 
men, and sent for tlvsse who had been 
driven into exile without a legal sentence. 
Euphron fled to the harbour, whkh he 
found the means of delivering to the 
Lacedaemonians ; and by this he obtained 
a&vourable hearing, mough probably 
no real belief^ for the assertion that, in 
spite of appearances, he had ever meant 
fairly towards them. Meanthne strife 
had risen in the city between the nobles 
and the commonalty ; and £aphron» 
having hired a band of mercenaries in 
Athens, offered his servioes to the latter, 
and Iband acoq>tance. He mastered all 
•the city except the acropolis, where 
JEneas had fdaeed a Theban governor 
and garrison. He then went to Thebes 
with large sums of money, in the hope of 
persuading that government to expel tlie 
nobles from Sicyon, to withdraw the 
ganrison, and to leave the eity in his 
hands. The recalled exiles also went to 
Thebes to urge a counter petitkm : but 
they saw their enemy received in a man- 
ner which made them think that his suit 
WouU be granted, and seme of thenr^ 
driven wikt by the fear of renewed op- 
pression, M upon him pnUicly and dew 
him. The assaSHns were earned befiwe 
Hht council to be judged; but they were 
acquitted on the gromid that tyrants and 
traitors were alrMdy condemned by the 
universal judgment of mankmd, and 
that, .£uphron hemg both, his slayers 
were entitled to hononr, not to punish- 
ment. 

Since the last settlement of PMius bf 
Agesilaws, that little state had been the 
active, fiaithftil, and dauntless ally of 
Lacedsemon, throughout its greatest dis- 
tress, and had done service out of all pro- 
portion to its population and strengtlu. 
Its situation on the Ar^an border, and 
in the line of march from the isthmus tO' 
Laconia, gave it great fecility of annoy- 
hig the enemy, but peculiarly exposed 
it to suffer by ms hoshlity. During the 
second invasion of Pdoponnesus by 
Thebes, the exil^, who had been driven 
into banishment after the siege of Phlius 
by Agesilaus, having intelligence m that 
city, surprised the acropolis, while the 
Eleian and Arcadian forces, by con- 
cert with them, assailed the walk 
Both were beaten off by the prompt ar 
ener^tic resistance of the besieg^, a^ 
tiie TOSasians taiifinued the stef 
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iMends of Laeedsmon, though sur- 
rounded with watchful enemies far 
mpre powerfid than themselves. Their 
power was not sufficient to make their 
history important in the general outline 
ol Grecian politics, but their loyalty 
to their engagements, and singular 
spirit, activity, and prudence in de- 
fence, form tlie suWect of a venr inte- 
resting narrative in Xenophon, of which 
the English reader will find the substance 
in Mr. Mitford*s History of Greece (c. 
xxviii. s. 1 ). 

Oropus, an Attic port on the border 
-of Boeotia, being seized by some Athe- 
man exiles, the. whole forpe of Attica 
. was marched against it ; but no assist- 
. iince came from any of the allies, and 
the Athenians were unable to reduce it 
They t^ecame, in consequence, discon- 
tented with their allies, and the know- 
ledge of this gave to Lycomedes the hope 
of advancing his favourite project of 
emancipating Arcadia from Theban in- 
^uence. He obtained a decree from the 
Ten Thousand, the name by which the 
general assembly of Arcadia was desig- 
nated, authorising him to n^otiate an 
.alliance with Athens, whither accordingly 
he went. The . proposal was exclaimed 
against by many as contrary to the 
t^aty wim Laeedsemon : but when it 
was represented that any thine which 
loosened the connexion of Thebes, with 
Arcadia would be beneficial no less to 
Lacedaemon than to Athens, the alliance 
^was accepted. Lycomedes, in returning, 
.iinfortunatdy landed at a port whicn 
. was full of Arcadian exiles, and by them 
.he was murdered. 

The Corinthians, cut off from Lace- 
-dsemon, had become accustomed to rely 
Jn great measure on Athenian auxiliaries 
for their defence. A suspicion arose 
that the Athenians cherisned designs 
gainst the independence of Corinth, and 
the government dismissed the Athenian 
troops, saying that it had no further 
need of them. Without them, however, 
it.was unable to withstand its powerful 
enemies, and persons were sent to sound 
,the Theban government, and to learn 
whether an application for peace would 
.be successful. Being encouraged to ex- 
pect it, the Corinthians asked that they 
might first communicate with their al- 
Jies, so that those who desired peace 
.might beparties ; and this being granted, 
.they seait ambassadors to Lac^semon. 
They represented the difficulties of their 
situation ; expressed their willingness to 
persevm in the war^ if the Lacedaemo- 



nians could point out any hope of safety, 
and if not, their wish that the Lacedae- 
monians would join with them in making 
peace: but if this might not be, they 
requested the Lacedaemonians to allow 
of their making a separate peace ; " for if 
we are saved," they said, " we may serve 
you hereafter ; which if we be now 
ruined, we never can." The conduct of 
the Lacedaemonians in this instance was 
generous ; they encouraged the Corinth- 
ians to make peace, and released from 
their engagements any others of their 
allies who might wish to be reeved 
from war. For themselves, they said, 
they never would submit to lose Messe- 
nia, which they had received from their 
fathers. The Corinthians sent an em- 
bassy to ask for peace; the Thebana 
proposed alliance, but this the Corinth- 
ians refused. The Thebans theii, admir- 
ing their resolution not to take part; 
though pressed with danger, aigainst 
their friends and benefactors, granted 
them peace with ne\itrality. The same 
terms were also given to the Phliasians» 

In Orchomenus, the second city of 
Boeotia, the oligarchical party was the 
strongest, and it bore the sway of Thebes 
with great reluctance. An oligarchical 
party was still numerous in Thebes 
itself, but the chiefs were in exile ; and 
these plotted with their friends in the 
different cities, and particularly in Or- 
chomenus, to effect a revolution which 
might restore them. The conspirators 
mostly served in the cavahy , and a gene- 
ral review of the cavalry of Boeotia was 
the occasion chosen for the execution, 
of the plot. The secret had been be- 
trayed to the BcBotarchs ; the conspira^ 
tors of the smaller towns were pardoned 
but all the soldiers of the Orchomenian 
cavalry were brought in chaLins before 
the assembled Theban people. From, 
the earliest period an inveterate hatred 
is said to have subsist between The- 
bes and Orchomenus ; and never was 
a feud more bloodily terminated. Not 
only were the cavahy put to deaths 
who had in some sense provoked 
vengeance, but it was decreed that 
Orchomenus should be levelled, and« 
the whole people sold into slavery. The* 
decree was of course resisted. Th'j 
Thebans marched in arms to Orchom^ d- 
nus, and having taken it, slai^ter ed 
all the men, and sold the women and 
children. 

After this an army was sent. Into 
Thessaly. The Tagus Alexander, a* iready 
mentioned as a froublesome eoemy to 
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Thebes, was an"" able man, but a rapa- 
oious, oppressive, and . faithless ruler. 
!fJis tyranny provoked resistance, and 
Hie Thebans had already sent Pelopidas 
ivith an army, to support the revolting 
cities.. That expedition had ended un- 
prosperously ; but fresh oppressions 
raising fresh, revolts, the Thessalian 
•friends of Thebes again requested a 
supporting «rmy, and Pelopidas for the 
leader. . Both suits were granted. Pe- 
lopidas fell in the first battle ; but, ne- 
vertheless, the presence of a Boeotian. 
forqe relieved the opposers of theTagus, 
and the end was an accommodation 
betweeii Alexander, and the Thessalian - 
cities, and his alUance with Thebes. 

Elis was pligarchically governed, but 
its democratical opposition was patron- 
ised by the Ajrcadians. Hence arose 
war between the .two states ; and Elis 
returned to the Lacedaemonian alliance. 
The people ^ of Pisa, near Olympia, . 
had ever claimed the right of presid- 
ing at the Olympian festival, and the. 
Arcadians jaow backed them. The Ar- 
cadiaps seized Olympia, and the Pisans 
commenced the solemnity under their ^ 
protection ; but it was interrupted by the 
£leian forces, and at the time when all 
wiir was usually suspended, the sacred 
ground ijself becanie a field of battle. 
TJ>e Eleians were generally despised as 
soldiers, but this day, through zeal to 
vindicate .their sacred . character, and 
anger at what they deemed a shocking 
profanation, they proved themselves 
e^qual to the bravest of Greece. The day 
"was theirs, but they could not retake 
IJie temple. 

. The, employment of mercenary sol- 
djersr— vagabpnds without a country of 
tlieir own, who hired themselves out to 
states with which they had no other 
connexion, for the detestable work of 
waTx— was already common in Greece. 
"Vf.e have jQow the first example of an ap- 
proach, to the. modem use of standing 
armies embodied from the people. The 
Arcadian Eparites were a select militia 
of. citizens fro.m every state of the Union, 
who were, to be always ready for ser- 
vice. They; had contributed much to 
y^e successes of Arcadia, but their 
establishjment involved a danger which 
5Qpn became manifest. ^ The present 
chiefs considered that, by making sure 
of the Epiurites, they miglit ;;ontroul all 
opposers. For this ^lurpose, the Eparites 
must be kept embodied, and in piiy, 
which sieenied also nect^ssary to the pre* 
servation of tlieir conquests, aad the 



protection of their new allies. Their , 
own resources were insufficient, but the 
Olympian treasury was in Iheir hands, 
and they resolved to brave the abhor- • 
rence of Greece by using it. The source 
of the pay, now regularly issued to the * 
Eparites, could not be concealed. The • 
Mantineians condemned it by a vote of 
their assembly, and sent a sum of mo- ' 
ney to the general government as their 
share of , the pay now wanted for the • 
Eparites. Their leading men were cited 
before the Ten Thousand, to answer a. 
charge of treason to the Union ; and not - 
appearing, they were condemned. A- 
body of Eparites was sent to apprehend ' 
them, but the Mantineians shut their ' 
gates, and refused to give them up. 
Meantime shame and horror at the sacri- ' 
lege prevailed in the general assembly ; 
of Arcadia, insomuch that a vote was 
passed forbidding further trespass on • 
the sacred treasury. 

The situation of the rulers was criti- ' 
cal. They had blackened their charac- 
ter ; they had lost the majority in the ; 
assembly ; they had losV beyond reco- 
very the command of the Eparites ; for - 
those who could not serve without pay, * 
daily left that body, and were succeeded 
by men of competent fortune, who en- » 
listed for the purpose of weaning it from , 
its present' attachments. Grown despe- 
rate, they sent to Thebes, and assuring 
that government that Arcadia was on 
the point of joining Lacedaemon, urged ^ 
the march of a Theban army into 
Peloponnesus. The application was 
favourably received. Meantime, their 
opponents becoming decidedly superior 
in the assembly, ambassadors were sent 
to remonstrate at Thebes against the 
intended march of Theban forces into 
Arcadia, uncalled for by its government. 
It was next resolved that the temple at . 
Olympia neither belonged to Arcadia, 
nor ought to be coveted by it, but that it 
would be both just and pious to restore 
it to Elis. On such grounds the Eleians 
gladly treated for peace, and deputies 
&om all the Arcadian towns assembling 
in Tegea, received the ministers of EUs. 
A Theban officer also came to the con- 
gress, attended by three hundred Boeo- , 
tian heavy armed foot. 
. The Arcadians now abandoned them-, 
selves to festivity, all but the principals 
in the sacrilege, who knew themse?lve^ 
not only excluded from power by tha 
present change, but lial>le to the sever^t 
punishment. They comminiieateJ with 
the Theban, aiid found him ready to 
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support them. Some of the Eparites 
were still their own, and, backed by 
these and by the Boeotians, they shut the 
town-gates, and sent parties to seize the 
leading men of every Arcadian city. 
The persons arrested were far more than 
the prison could contain ; but many 
escaped, and among these the greater 
part of the Mantineian leaders, whom it 
had been most wished to secure. Man- 
tineia was only twelve miles off. A he- 
rald was sent thence to Tegea, to demand 
the liberty of the arrested Mantineians; to 
remonstrate against the execution or im- 
prisonment of any Arcadian, witliout due 
irial; and to offer security, that any 
Mantineian, who might be accused of 
treason, should appear to answer. The 
Theban, perplexed and disconcerted, re- 
leased his prisoners, and apologized for 
what he had done, misled, as he p!re- 
tended, by false intelligence of a plot for 
betraying Tegea to the Lacedaemonians. 
He was suffered to depart ; but ministers 
were sent to Thebes to accuse him. They 
were roughly repulsed, and Epaminon- 
das, who was then commandeivin-chief, 
told them that the officer had done much 
better when he seized the men, than 
when he released them ; " For," said he, 
" when we are engaged in war on your 
account, your making peace, without 
consulting us, is a manifest treason. 
Be sure, then/' he added, " that we 
will march into Arcadia, and there, with 
our friends, we will continue the war." 

Tlie interference of Thebes in the go- 
vernment of Arcadia had been insolently 
arbitrary, and the pretence to justify the 
threat of war was evidently futile. Had 
Arcadia made peace singly with Lace- 
dflemon, there might have besn reason 
for complaint; but the war with Elis was 
a* separate matter, involving no Theban 
interests, and in which Thebes had 
taken no part. The act may have been 
prompted either by the wish to support 
^ all hazards an administration which 
could only stand by keeping the country 
dependent on Thebes, or else by suspi- 
ci( n that the change had originated in 
Lacedeemonian intrigue, and would end 
in alliance with Lacedsemon. If by the 
latter, it made necessary the very mea- 
sure vvhich it was intended to prevent 
In effecting the recent change, the entire 
oligarchiciU party had concurred with 
the greats part of the democratical— 
with nearly all, indeed, who were not 
implicated in the sacril^ The oligar^ 
ohical party woidd naturally lean to- 
Mrd» Laoedfinon; tibe^ ' 



would prefer the friendship of T%ebe9, 
while it could be retained with iiMte- 
pendence. That hope being withdrawn^ 
Doth parties concurred in the measures 
to be taken. They conferred with the- 
Eleians and Achaians, and sent for 
Athenian succours, according to the 
treaty made by Lycomedes. Ambassa- 
dors were sent to Lacedsemon, and an 
alliance made on terms that marked the 
humbled state of that commonwealth ; 
for it was agreed that the •chief command 
should rest with the city in vvhose ter- 
ritory at any time the army might be. 

Epaminondas advanced into Pelopon^ 
nesus, and was joined by his allies therew 
namely, the Argians and Mess^ans, aad 
four towns of the Arcadians; The rest 
of the Arcadians were assembled at 
Mantineia, with their Athenian, Achaiait» 
and Eleian allies, and a part of the La- 
cedsemonians, the rest of whom remained' 
with Agesilaus, at Sparta. The Theban 
general seeing no opportunity of ad- 
vantageous action, remained quietly is- 
Tegea, till he heard that his opponents 
had pressed Agesilaus to join them, and 
that the remaining Lacedaemonians were 
actually on their march. He then sud- 
denly marched for Sparta, and had wdl 
nigh taken it empty ; but Agesilaus 
was informed of his movement just in 
time to hasten back, and arrive befora 
him. Though his numbers were vciy 
scanty, the able disposition of Agesilaus 
secured the town against a eudden as- 
sault ; and a strong Theban detachment 
having seized a commanding height* 
Archidamus advanced over very diffi- 
cult ground, with less than one hundred* 
men, and — such was the power of despe- 
ration — drove them from it. Expectinc' 
that the forces collected in Arcadia would 
come to the aid of Laced»mon, Epatnin- 
ondas would not await them, but returned 
to Tegea, and sent forward his Theban 
and ThessaJian horse, to plunder the 
Mantineian territory. It was harvest 
time, and the Mantineians believing that 
the enemy was gone, their sa-vants and 
cattle were all in the fields. A body of 
Athenian cavalry was just arrived ; my 
had travelled far, and men and horses 
were without refreshment; nevertheless^ 
they did not refuse their assistanoe. 
though greatly outnumbered, and that 
by the Theban and Theesalian oa¥ah7» 
esteemed the best in Greece. An ob*» 
stinata conflict ensued, in which the 
Athenians had the advantaget and the 
Mantineiaiis got in their-pzopcrty ^ '"^ 
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Decisive action nov^ was necessary to 
Epaminondas, for the period of his 
command was drawing to its close. He 
had hitherto met with little but failure in 
an. enterprise, by the undertaking of 
which he<had united all the most power- 
fiil states of Greece against his country. 
If he withdrew without a victoiy, the 
allies whom he came to aid would be be* 
stesred'by the enemy, and his own repu- 
tation probably ruined : " so that it 
seemed to him," says Xenophon, ** im- 
possible not to tight, considering that if 
he were successful it would cancel all 
complaints, and that his end would be 
glorious- if he fell in the attempt to 
give to hiS' country the dominion of 
Peloponnesus.*' In spite of the ciiecks 
which had been received; his genius 
had kept up union and mutual con- 
Itdence in all the various tribes that 
composed his host. His force exceeded 
that of his adversaries, and the more as 
the^ did not venture a^ain to leave La- 
conia unprotected. His evolutions led 
them to believe that he- would not fight 
before the morrow ; andthenhewheded 
lus army upon them, while their minds 
were no longer strung, nor their batta* 
lions arrayed for immediate action. In 
the battle which followed, instead of 
engaging like former commanders along 
the whole extent of the ranks, he exhi- 
bited a most perfect and refined applica- 
tion of the principles which had won 
him the victory at Leuctra. He formed 
his line obliqudy; strengthening to the 
utmost the point which was nearest to 
the enemy; while he placed his weaker 
divisions in the parts which sloped off 
backwards; so that they mi^t come up 
in time to complete the victory when 
the hostile line had been broken through 
by their fellows, but not soon enough to 
enter at the firstnnto a doubtful conte<t» 
and perhaps by their defeat to dishearten 
the re^ The event did not belie his 
expectation: but just at the critical 
moment of the fight, he fell. He lived to 
know that his army was victorious» then 
fainted, on the extraction of the weapon, 
and died, as it is said, with an express- 
sion of joy that he had not lived to tastei 
of defeat. No one attempted to improve 
the victory ; the heavy armed infontiy 
stood upon the spot, the cavalry quitted' 
pursuit, and rejoined the phalanx ; andr 
the light armed troops and targeteers^ 
cioising the field as conquerors without 
l(iN>kiBg for support, were charged audi 
cat to pkoes by the- Athenian hone/ 
TUtt whoie reioltof the day 



pletely indeoisive^ Such was thte eelflH^ 
brated battle of Mantineia* (b. c. 362.) 
Epaminondas has been ranked by 
many as the first and purest of Grecian 
worthies; There is much in his cha- 
racter to support the praise ; but it must 
be taken with considerable abatement* 
He was a man of the most command- 
ing gimius ; « devoted Theban patriot ; 
and, as far as we can judge, singularly 
free from mere personal ambition^ and 
its attendant vices of envy and ill win. 
His steady friendship w^th Pelopidas is 
alike honourable to both. But we can* 
not award him the rarer praise of love 
of peace, of extended regard to the wd- 
fare of Greece, of scrupulous politicals 
morality, or even of sound views of his 
country's true interests. Under his di* 
rection the administration of Thebes 
was insatiably ambitious and over^ 
bearing. In some particular act-s of 
tyranny, such as the expulsion of the 
Irlatseans and Thespians, and the mas- 
sacre of the Orchomenians, it ma]r 
be doubted whether Epaminondas was 
to blame; and the ratn^, as we hate 
seen in the settlement of ' Achaia an 
instance where his own measures were 
liberal and moderate, while his infiuenee 
could not support them. But the bent* 
of his policy was to make Thebes^ at 
whatever cost of blood or suffering, the 
mistress of Greece ; and the last aggres^. 
sion on Arcadia, which was undoubtedly 
his, measure, and might vie with the 
worst deeds of Sparta herself, shows 
that he was little scrupulous in the 
choice of means for effecting his pur- 
pose. The manner of his death has* 
been the theme of general applause: 
Yet he was cut off in the perpetration of* 
a great crime, by measures which, no. 
doubt, displayed much talent, but were- 
the certain cause of misery to unoffend- 
ing thousands ; and those last worda^. 
which have been so famous, seem, if in*- 
deed they have heea traly reported, to. 
have proceeded less from an enlightened* 
love of his country, than from a personal 
and patriotic vanity, altogether heedlesK 
of the cost mankind might have to pi^ 
for its gratification. 

With the hfe of Epaminondas fee* 
energy ceased which had nuuntained* 
union and activity in the Theban 'con^ 
i^doraey; and with it ended also thci 
fear which had united so- numy states 
itr opposition. A general aceommoda- 
tioB soon emutd, in which the aUiae 
of Lacedftmoa eonscnted to the demand^ 
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dependent ; and Lacedaemon/ which 
alone refused, remained nominally at 
war with all the states allies of Thebes. 
The weariness of all parties, howeVer, 
produced a practical cessation of hos- 
tilities, during which the attention of 
Agesilaus was invited to Egypt, That 
country had revolted from Fersia, and 
taken to itself a king, to whose assistance 
Agesilaus, at the age of eighty years, led 
an army. He hoped, according to his 
friend and historian, to punish the Per- 
'sian monarch (or the support he had 
given to the enemies of Lacedsemon, and 
once more to free the Greeks of Asia from 
his yoke. Another motive which would 
probably weigh both with him and with 
the Lacedaemonian government, was the 
.hope ' of acquiring wealth to support a 
-war for the recovery of Messenia. Civil 
troubles arose in Egypt, and it was in 
fiiem, not in war against Persia, that 
the Grecian army was principally em- 
ployed. The king, to whose support 
Agesilaus had originally come, was 
deserted by his subjects ; and the suc- 
cession to his throne was disputed. 
Agesilaus established on the tnrone 
the candidate whom he supported, and, 
sailing for Greece, died on the voyage. 
He left a high. reputation as an able,* 
though not a fortunate statesman, and 
' one of the few who, in promoting the 
aggrandisement of their communities, 
did not lose sight of the common wel- 
fare of Greece. This part .of his cha- 
racter was strons:ly shown, when the 
means of taking Corinth by assault being 
offered to him by some Corinthian re- 
fugees, he refused, observing * that it 
might be fit to chastise Grecian cities, 
but not to destroy them. But his affec- 
tions, were violent, whether in friendship 
oir animosity ; and he sometimes suffered 
tiiem to overbear his better judgment, 
and even his integrity, as in the two most 
culpable actions of his life, his support- 
ing the seizure of the Cadmeia, and ex- 
<cusing the aggression of Sphodrias. His 
character is strongly contrasted, both in 
its worse and better features, with that of 
his great opponent Epaminondas, whose 
noblest quality was his magnanimous, 
supieriority to personal interesU and pas- 
sions, whose greatest fault, the disposi- 
tion to pursue the aggrandisement of 
his own commonwealth, careless of any 
injury which might follow to others. . 

The old Grecian system of confederacy 
was now entirely brokon up. .Lacede- 
mon was fallen, and the ascendency of 
Thebes did not survive its author. One 



might expatt that the followinar period 
would be comparatively -peaceful and 
happy, since the smaller states were no 
longer obliged to. serve the ambition of 
the greater. Far from it : with the ha- 
bits of the Greeks, lasting quiet was 
impossible, and a general war was only 
exchanged for a complication of petty 
quarrels, many of which, while the con- 
federate system was in vigour, would 
probably have been referred to the judg- 
ment of the superintending state. Re- 
volutions were more frequent, govern- 
ments more jealous. The protecting 
power, by assuring stability to the sub- 
ordinate adminislrations, had enabled 
them to relax the suspicious vigilance 
of fear ; and the authority of its officers 
had often been employed to compose 
dissensions and moderate revenge. B ut 
now the only security of the ruling party 
was the complete depression of their » 
adversaries, and this they sought by 
more unsparing massacre and banish- 
ment. Cruelty; provoked retaliation ; 
every feud still increased in bitterness ; 
and it was observed that there were now 
more exiles from single cities than for- 
merly from all Peloponnesus. 

Argos has lately been little mentioned ; ' 
and its inactivity is accounted for by 
the weakness resulting fr:om a sedi- 
tion and train of executions almost un- 
paralleled. Some leading men, finding 
that their popularity h^ been over- 
thrown by cajumnies, and that their 
situation was growing dangerous,- plot- 
ted the overthrow of the democracy: 
the design was discovered, and some of 
the culprits arrested and put to the tor- 
ture. The chiefs of the conspiracy de- 
stroyed themselves ; but one of the tor- 
tured having accused thirty other per- 
sons, all these were put i o death without 
exapiination. It was now acknowledged 
that a plot had existed, and it was thought 
that the guilty were far more numerous 
than those who had suffered ; fresh 
accusations were brought, and, in the 
present temper of the people, accusation 
was equivalent to conviction. The po- 
pular alarm and suspicion rose to abso- 
lute frenzy, and increased with every 
new charg^e, till above 1200 .of the 
principal citizens were executed, and. 
the. people still called for moire. The • 
accusers now became alarmed; they 
knew not how to feed the fury. they had 
raised, nor how to quiet it ; their hesi- • 
tation seemed suspicious,:, and they 
themselves were, put to death. Aft^r 
this, says the author from whom we 
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have the relation, the multitude became 
calm ; but he makes no attempt to 
account for the restoration of tran- 
cjuillity. In reflecting upon such revolt- 
ing passages of Grecian story, we may 
vvell condemn the excesses incident to 
the immediate government of a multi- 
tude; But our censure of the indi- 
viduals composing it should be mitigated 
by the consideration that, even when 
possessed of specious accomplishments, 
they were unenlightened by a sound 
education, and unaided by a rational 
system of jurisprudence. With the habits 
of mind produced by the one, and the 
regularity of proceedmg secured by the 
other, the horrid excesses we have been 
suiTcying could never have taken place : 
the want of these prime blessings must 
be called in to explain them. 

Sect. III. — For a short time after the 
overthrow of the Athenians in Sicily, 
Hermocrates kept the lead in Syracuse. 
At his proposal, ships were sent to assist 
the Lacedaemonians against Athens; 
he was himself the commander of the 
squadron and his men were remarkable 
for courage and discipline, and especially 
for good conduct in quarters . Meantime, 
his opponents prevailed in Syracuse ; he 
ivas displaced and banished ; and after 
exhorting his seamen cheerfully to obey 
their new leaders, he departed, deeply re- 
gretted both by them and the allies. Some 



spread wide ; he grew daily more popu- 
lar in Syracuse, till his friends there 
thought the time was ripe for his return. 
At their invitation he entered Syracusie 
with a band of his followers ; but a 
contest ensued in which the ruling party 
was victorious ; Hermocrates fell, and 
his surviving friends were condemned 
to banishment. 

Indecision and disunion increased 
among the cities, and no vigorous effort 
was made to check the arms of Car- 
thage. Acragas, or Agrigentum, fell, 
the second city of Sicily, which had 
enjoyed an overflow of prosperity scarcely 
credible, were not the testimony of his- 
torians confirmed by the magnificent 
remains of its public buildings. In this 
crisis, Dionysius came forward in Syra- 
cuse. Though a partisan of Hermo- 
crates, he had escaped the doom of 
banishment, and had since distinguished 
himself by his gallantry in the war. He 
now, at the age of twenty-four, com- 
menced his political career by violent 
invective agamst the generals, and pre- 
vailed so far with the people, that they 
were displaced ; and he was among 
those appointed in their room. Afte^. 
this, he obtained a decree to recall the 
exiled friends of Hermocrates. There 
was yet a large opposing party; but 
every attempt to overthrow him failed^, 
and failing, made him stronger. He was 



changes had been made by the opponents appointed autocrator-general conjointly 
of Hermocrates in the Syracusan con- with Hipparinus, the first in birth of 
stitution, which made its democratical the Syracusans ; and both were conti- 



character more unqualified, but tended 
to lessen the energy of its administra- 
tion. It had been enacted that most of the 
magistracies, hitherto elective, should 
be tilled by lot ; a measure likely to be 
popular, as opening equally to all the 
chance of office, but certamly not fa- 
vourable to the able discharge of its 
duties. While things were yet un- 
settled, the Carthaginians invaded Sicily, 
for the first time since their defeat by 
Grelon, seventy years before : there was 
neither union in the Sicilian cities norvi- 



nued m office till the death of Hippari- 
nus, after which Dionysius was elected 
alone. This office, which was usually 
confined to rare emergencies, united the 
powers of first minister and commander- 
m-chief, and gave a constitutional form 
and mode of exercise to the authority 
held by the favourite of the people) or, 
at least of the prevailing party. But, 
where civil war was only prevented by 
decided superiority of force in one of 
the factions, the preservation of the laws 
was to the ruling party so much less 



gour in the Syracusan government, and pressing an object than the preservation 



Selinus and Himera were quickly taken. 
At this time Hermocrates arriving, was 
received at Messene. Phamabazus 
had given him money to aid in effecting 
his restoration, and he was thus enabled 
to build five triremes, and raise a thou- 
sand mercenary soldiers ; he was joined 



of their own ascendency,' that their 
leaders were often encouraged to a 
vigour beyond the law. In Grecian' 
party language, the friends of the peo- 
ple were to be supported even in some- 
what arbitrary dealing with the people's 
enemies. But the opposite party also' 
by many Syracusan exiles and fugitive claimed to be the people, and complained' 
Himerseans, and he first employed his that they were kept down by the violence 
force against the common enemy with of a faction ; and by them any man de-^ 
great aetivity and success. His fame cidedly pre«eminent in the ruling party, - 
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would be called the Tyraift. in the case 
of Dionysius, there was much to justify 
the epithet. He was continued throusrh » 
life in an office rarely tilled, and usually 
jEor a short term ; and, though all great 
questions were decided by the people, 
£e exercised, in the ordinary course of 
public business, a wider and more dis- 
cretionary authority than was commonly 
trusted to officers under a democracy. 
A great mark of a tyrant was to depend 
for his support on mercenary troops. 
Dionysius entertained a large body of 
mercenaries for his wars with Carthage, 
and though his chief trust was not in 
them but m the Syracusans of his party, 
the mercenaries served him well in some 
civil contests, and added much to the 
strength of his government. The effect 
of all this was, that not his enemies only, 
but the Greeks in general habitually 
styled him Tyrant of Syracuse, and 
sometimes of the Sicilian Greeks, all 
of whom were latterly under his influence. 
But it is to be remembered that his 
power in Syracuse rested on the favour 
of a majority among the citizens, and 
that his command over the Sicilian, and 
many also of the Italian cities, was like 
to that of Athens or Lacedsemon over 
their subordinate allies. 

Dionysius chiefly prevented all Sicily 
from failing under the yoke of Carthage ; 
he sustained and repelled with the 
greatest ability and bravery, the attack 
of an overwhelming force, and gave 
union and security to the Grecian mte- 
rest in the island. He brought under 
his command the greater part of Sicily, 
and much of Italy ; all which, for sixteen 
vears after the last pe^ce with Carthage, 
he governed in very remarkable quiet, 
prosperity, and abundance. These facts 
prove him an able and liberal politician ; 
his moral character is more question- 
able. It has been his fortune to be 
known to us only through his bitterest 
enemies, who have striven to represent 
him as a monster of cruelty and rapa- 
city ; and some have sought to make 
him an object of contempt as well as 
hatred by describing him as a slave to 
the weakest vanity and the most unmanly 
suspicion. Such imputations are irre- 
concilable with admitted facts ; and Mr. 
Mitford has gone so far in his defence, 
as to discredit, soften, or explain away 
every story which bears against him, 
and to set him up as a model of gene- 
rosity and political virtue. The truth 
probably lies in the middle. The sway 
of Dionysius was evidently popular and 



beneficial, and in soihe actions he dho^^ed 
a humanity very unusual in his age. "We 
may willingly believe that his nature vras 
kind, when no political interest opposed 
it; but he was ambitious and unscru- 
.pulous; and there is little appearance 
that pity ever stopped him in the prose- 
cution of a favourite design. Two op* 
posite anecdotes shall be given, and let 
it be remembered that botii are taken 
from an unfriendly witness. The cities 
of Naxos and Catana being betrayed to 
him by their generals, he sold as slaves 
nearly all the citizens of both, and gave 
up the towns to be plundered by his 
soldiery. On the other hand, in Italy he 
defeated an army of his bitterest enemies, 
and reduced a body of 10,000 men to 
surrender at discretion, all of whom he 
dismissed without ransom. Policy, 
doubtless, had much to do in prompting 
both his cruelty and his generosity ; but 
it is fair to state, that the latter was not 
out of harmony with his general con- 
duct, and that m his victories he seems 
to have been habitually anxious to spare 
unnecessary bloodshed. 

Dionysius died about the time of 
Epaminondas's second invasion of Pe- 
loponnesus (b. c. 367). Though the 
form of his government was demo- 
cratical, the authority gained by his 
popularity and abilities, in the general 
looseness of Grecian law, was greater 
than that of kings in a weU-regu- 
lated monarchy. He had ahrengthened 
his ascendency by intermarriage with 
"the first houses of Syracuse; and 
such was the Combined effect of per- 
sonal popularity and family influence 
that, on his death, his son, Dionysius, 
was elected autocrator-general, and 
stepped unopposed, as if by here^tary 
title, into the fall authority of his father. 
Thus it is that, in turbulent times, or in 
an ill-constituted democracy, a popular 
leader passes gradually into a monarch. 
The case of Dionysius runs paraUel with 
those of Gelon and Peisistratus among 
the Greeks, and of the Medici in Flo* 
rence ; and it is to be observed that, in 
these three cases, but particularly the 
last, the power which ori^nated in pub- 
iic favour became, before its fall, a grind- 
ing tyranny under the successors of the 
founder. 

The younger Dionysius was indolent 
and dissolute, and his government, 
though it lasted undisturbed for twelve 
years, became before the end of that 
period both weak and unpopular. It 
was then overthrown by the revolt of the, 
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'Byrantstns, imder Dion thB son of 
Hipparinus, a ima 6f great couraire 
• and ability, and of cultivated taste for 
literature and philosophy ; but haughty, 
violent, and arbitrary ; not indeed desti- 
tute of {patriotism, but far more governed 
by ambition. He had been in high tru^t 
and favour with the elder Dionysius, 
who had married his sister ; but after his 
death disagreements had arisen between 
his son and Dion, which ended in the 
banishment of the latter. Returning 
with a small band of followers, Dion was 
welcomed as a deliverer by the greater 
part of the Syracusans, and elected 
autocrator-general without opposition; 
while Dionysius was besieged in the 
•citadel, and both he and his followers 
■were in the end obliged to retire into 
Italy. But Dion soon became almost 
universally unpopular, and when, after 
great struggles, he succeeded in holding 
his office, his reliance was not on the 
citizens, but on a« band of foreign mer- 
cenaries. His mind was full of pro- 
jected reforms, but his rigid and haughty 
character was little fitted to work their 
adoption by gentle measures, though 
persuasion or conviction. In all he was 
opposed by Heracleides, his principal 
coadjutor in the outset, and now his 
rival in authority, who was appointed 
autocrator-general in conjunction with 
him, and intrusted with the command 
of the fleet. Heracleides had made 
himself highly popular by unbounded 
indulgence to the multitude, and Dion, 
unable to cope with him in favour, en- 
deavoured to supply the deficiency by 
force. Urged on partly by his temper and 
partly by the difficulty of his situation, 
and exasperated by the galling change 
in the public feeling, he became daily 
more ^rannical. He removed Hefa- 
cleides by assassination, and confiscated 
'tiie property of others among his adver- 
saries, to pay his soldiers ; till at length 
his most trusted friend plotted his murder, 
and he was assassinated in the hearing of 
his guards, no man moving to assist him. 
Thus perished Dion four years after his 
return from exile (b. c. 353). It is diffi- 
cult to say why the name of tyrant, uni- 
versally given to the elder Dionysius, 
has been refused to Dion, whose power 
appears to have been latterly both more 
^arbitrary in its tenure and more severe 
in its exercise. Much probably is to be 
ascribed to the party bias of the histo- 
rians, and much to the wide extent and 
long duration of the power held by the 
Dionysii, and the shortness of Dion's, 



wh'eh \ma maie hits' aamlB more <l^ 
tnarkable as the overthrower, than as 
the holder of a tyranny. In justice it 
must be observed, that the state bf 
Syracuse, after the expulsion of Diony- 
sius, was one of great confusion, where 
faction was violent, law unsettled, arid 
the difficulty was very great to reconcile 
liberty with authority. Many of Dioif s 
earlier unpopular measures may hate 
been prompted by the opinion of public 
duty m a man, whose principles were 
adverse to democracy, and whose habit 
of mind revolted more from weakness 
and disorder in a government than from 
excessive rigour; but it seems likely 
that the changes which he projected wete 
not the best, and it is certain, that his 
manner of enforcing them was altoge- 
ther unjustifiable. 

For eight years after the death 6f 
Dion, Syracuse was ever changing one 
tyrant for another, till it became half 
deserted through the multitude of its 
calamities. Of the other cities, some 
were utterly ruined and made desolate 
by war ; others filled with a mixed crowd 
of unpaid mercenaries, Greek and bar- 
barian, incapable of peaceful indu§tr3r, 
and ready to lend their swords to any 
revolution which promised pay or plun- 
der. At length a Syracusan party cast 
their eyes to their mother city, and re- 
quested a Corinthian general, whose 
authority might command respect from 
all, and repress the ambition of those 
who desired to be tyrants. Meantime 
the party friendly to Dionysius invited 
back their leader, and he again became 
the lord of Syracuse; while his most 
active opponents fled to Hicetes, the 
tyrant of Leontini, and with him made 
war on Dionysius. 

Timoleon was a Corinthian of noble 
birth, and distinguished ability as a waa> 
rior and statesman. His brother hav- 
ing, partly by popularity and partly by 
the aid of a mercenary force, made him- 
self tyrant of Corinth, Timoleon, after 
vain remonstrances, slew him. When 
the Syracusan ambassadors arrived, the 
deed was recent, and all Corinth was in 
a ferment, — ^some extolling TimoleOn, 
as the most magnanimous of "patriots ; 
others execrating him as a fatricide.* 
The request of the Syracusans offered 
to the Corinthians the means of calm- 
ing their dissensions, b}^ the removal 
of the obnoxious individual, and to 
Timoleon a field of honourable action* 
in which he might escape from the 
misgivings of his own mind, and the 
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reproaches of his mother,- who never 
forgave . him. Timoleon proceeded to 
Sicily, with a small band of mercenaries, 
principally raised by his own credit. On 
arriving he received considerable rein- 
forcements, and soon gained a footing 
in Svracuse. The. greater part of the 
city had already been taken by Hicetes 
from Dionysius, and the whole was 
divided between three parties, each hos- 
tile to both the others. Timoleon was 
in the end successful. Hicetes wijth- 
^ drew to Leontini, and Dionysius surren- 
dered, himself and his friends retiring 
to Corinth; while two thousand mer- 
cenaries of the garrison engaged in the 
service of Timoleon. This final expul- 
sion of Dionysius took place fifty years 
after the rise of his father, and four 
after the landing of Timoleon in Sicily. 
(B. c. 343.) . 

Timoleon remained master of a city, 
the largest of all in the Grecian settle- 
ments ; but almost a desert through the 
multitudes slain, or driven into banish- 
ment in successive revolutions. So 
great, it is said, was the desolation, that 
. the horses of the cavalry grazed in the 
market place, while the grooms slept at 
their ease on the luxuriant herbage. 
The winter was passed in assigning de- 
. serted lands and houses as a provision 
. to the few remaining Syracusans of the 
Corinthian party, and to the mercena- 
ries instead of pay, whicli, the general 
. had not to give. In winter, when Gre- 
cian warfare was slackened or inter- 
rupted, the possession of good houses 
would, doubtless, be gratifying ; but to 
men unused to peaceful labour, lands 
without slaves and cattle were little 
worth, and it was necessaiy in the spring 
to find them some profitable employ- 
. ment. Unable sufiiciently to supply the 
. wants of his soldiers from any Grecian 
enemy, Timoleon sent one thousand men 
into the territory belonging to Carthage, 
and gathered thence abundance of spoil. 
The measure may seem rash, but he 
probably knew that an invasion was 
preparing, and that quiescence would 
not avert the storm, while a rich booty 
would make his soldiers meet it better. 
The Carthaginians landed in Sicily. 
Their force is. stated at seventy thousand 
foot, and ten thousand horse; while 
Timoleon could only muster three thou- 
sand Syracusans, and nine thousand 
mercenaries. Nevertheless, he advanced 
to meet them in their own possessions, 
and, by the union of admirable conduct 
with singular good^ fortune, won a glo- 



rious victory, which was soon followed 
by an honourable peace. - 

Timoleon, professing to be the libe- 
rator of Sicily, next directed his arms 
against the various chiefs or tyrants, 
who held dominion in the towns. In this 
he may probably have been actuated by 
a sincere hatred of such governments ; 
but he frequei^tly seems to have little 
consulted the wishes of the people, whose 
deliverer he declared himself. Most of 
the smaller, chiefs vrithdrew ; the more 
powerful resisting, were concjuered, and 
being given up to their political adver- 
saries, were put to death, — in some cases 
with studied cruelty. Among the vic- 
tims was Hicetes, who was submitted, 
with his whos6 family, to the judgment 
of that mixed multitude, now called the 
Syracusan people, and aU were put to 
death. There is much appearance that 
Hicetes deserved his fate; but what 
shall we say of the people, which 
doomed to death his unoffending wife 
and daughters ; . and what . of the ge- 
neral who, holding little less than ab- 
solute authority over his followers, re- 
ferred such a matter to the decision of 
such a body ? , 

Having , every where established for 
Syracuse and for himself a superin- 
tending authority, which rested pn the 
support of a prevailing party, like the 
controul of Athens or Lacedaemon over 
their allies, Timoleon sought to restore 
good order, abundance, and population, 
to the long afflicted island. Syracuse was 
still very tiiinly peopled, and it wastom 
by mutual jealousy between the remnant 
of the ancient Syracusans, and the nu- 
merous mercenaries and foreign adven- 
turers, who had been rewarded for their 
services with lands and houses, and ad- 
mission to all the rights of citizens. At 
one time the struggle ripened to a civil 
war, of which we know not the cir- 
. cumstances or the issue, but, probably, 
it was suppressed without ttie ruin of 
either party. At once to supply the 
void in the city, and to strengthen his 
government by a body of adherents who 
owed their all to him, Timoleon invited 
colonists from Greece, and settled at one 
time four thousand families on the 
Syracusan territory, and on a neigh- 
bouring plain of great extent and fer- 
tility no less than ten thousand. Similar 
measures were adopted in many of the 
other citiis, under his controul. He 
revised the ancient laws of Syracuse, and 
restored them with amendments skilfully 
adapted to the altered state of the com* 
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monwealth. But to amaJgainate into 
an united people so many bodies of men 
of various interests, and mostly trained 
to war and violence, was a work only to 
be accomplished by the energy of one 
able man; and in accomplishmg that 
work, Timoleon was both enablal and 
' obliged, by the lawless habits of his 
followers, to exercise an authority not 
less arbitrary than that of any tyrant 
he had overthrown. In one most im- 
portant particular, he is superior, not 
only to those chiefs, to Gelon and Dio- 
nysius, and to all who ever held like 
. power in Sicily, but perhaps, to all, with 
the single exception of Washington, who 
has ever risen to the highest power in 
. times of tumult : for he appears to have 
directed his endeavours nonestly and 
wisely to the object, not of establish- 
ing a dynasty of princes, but of so 
settling the govemmenf, and training 
the people, that they should be able 
after his death to govern themselves 
without an arbitrary leader. He died 
highly honoured and generally beloved, 
and for many years after his death the 
whole of SicUy continued in unusual 
quiet and growing prosperity. Yet, in 
dokig justice to me great qualities of 
Timolepn, and the sincerity of his zeal 
for the public good, we cannot but own, 
that he was unscrupulous in the choice 
,of means, even beyond the ordinary 
laxity of |)olitical morality in Greece, 
and that his fame is tarnished by some 
acts of atrocious cruelty, and of gross 
injustice. 

Chapter VI IL 

Of Greece, from the peace which fol- 
lowed the battle of Mantineia, to the 
destruction of Thebes^ by Alexander 

y the Macedonian, 

Sect. I. — The institutions of Lycurgus 
had impressed on his people a com- 
pletely artificial character. By stimu- 
lating some feelings and principles to 
excess^' and almost eradicating others, 
it had turned every thought and pas- 
sion to the one pursuit of national 
aggrandisement. The sagacity of the 
author was great, and the scheme for 
awhile attained its end. But man's wis- 
dom is foolishness, when, instead ofts^- 
ing his fellows as their Maker formed 
them, and endeavouring to favour the 
happy development of their whole na- 
ture by reason and conscience, he under- 
takes to make them the mere creatures 
of a system, and determines by an arbi- 



trary standard what virtues he will cul* 
tivate, and what vices admit. In its best 
times the system of Lycurgus promoted 
neither happiness nor goodness. But 
when foreign command and distant war- 
fare had rendered large communication 
with strangers unavoidable, the Spartaa 
virtues gave way to foreign vices, but the 
Spartan vices kept their hold ; avarice 
and corruption were no longer aliens, 
but pride, cruelty, contempt of man- 
kind were as prevalent as ever. Nay^ 
the latter feeling had a wider field than 
when the system was new ; for the same 
disdain and , jealousy, with which the 
early Lacedaemonians were wont to view 
the wretched Helots, were lavished by 
the few who latterly monopolized the 
Spartan name on all their unprivileged 
fellow-citizens. Hence the internal weak- 
ness which, when Lacedaemon was at 
the highest, enabled a. people hitherto 
undistinguished, to strike her down never 
more to rise. The greatness of Athens 
rested on a different footing. Favoured 
by circumstances and situation, she had 
early outstripped her neighbours in peace- 
ful arts, in civilization and intelU^ence-. 
The wisdom of Theseus had laid the 
foundation of good government, which 
was built upon by Solon. Less inge- 
nious, less original, \less elaborately sys- 
tematic, the views of Solon were juster 
and more sober than those of Lycurgus. 
He did not attempt to new create his 
people, but simply to moderate their 
dissensions, restrain their injurious pas- 
sions, and open a fair field to the growth 
and exercise of abihty and virtue. Good 
order vvas so far established that civil 
disturbance was more rare, and life and 
property secured, though very imper- 
fectly, yet better than in any other Gre- 
cian city ; both speech and action wens 
singularly free ; the career of ambition 
was open to all, and its prizes splendid- 
The fruits of this system were con- 
siderable mitigation of party-rancour j 
humanity of manners greater than was 
usual in Greece, and extending even to 
the kinder treatment of slaves ; an un- 
paralleled development of the national 
intellect, displaying itself in every 
channel both of action and speculation ; 
a patriotic pride and attachment, less 
bigoted and less founded in contempt of 
others, but not less warm than that 
of the Lacedaemonians. These merits 
rested not, like those of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, on unvarying conformity to tiie 
institutions which had nursed them, but 
rather on tlie habits resulting from fre0 
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and TTPfirular frovemnimt, y«t not identi- 
^ed with any paftict^lar form ; and, aboye 
all, on Ihis one great safe^aid agamsrt; 
^ OSS abuse, that the people were accns- 
tcmed 1o exercise a legal, peaceable, and 
effectual control over the administration. 
The city was twice taken ; the first time 
alandoned and destroyed; the second, 
enthralled to a tyrannical oligarchy, that 
purchased the privilege of unlimited op- 
' pi ession by keeping it subject to La- 
vedaemon; yet, on both occasions, it 
•soon recovered freedom and greatness. 
"When the might of Lacedaemon once 
ivf.s broken, and her hitherto inviolate 
teiritory invaded, though the occupa- 
ticn was short, and the city was not 
tal<en, she never recovered from the 
blew. The one state may be compared 
to an engine of vast power, but limited 
to a single mode of action, and unable to 
restore itself when the springs are 
sti ained, or its play impeded : the othpr 
to a living body, containing an energy 
vhich enables it to repair the damage 
of accident or disease, and adapt its con- 
stitution to every change of circumstance. 
When Thebes had humbled Laqedaemon, 
it seemed as if its task were done : it had 
risen to empire by the accidental pro- 
duction of one CTeat man, with some able 
coadjutors, and it sunk with the master- 
mind which had raised it. But great 
teen were the constant growth of Athens, 
and by the ability of its statesmen, and 
the intelligence and resources of its peo- 
p>, it became again, and long continued, 
the first city of Greece. 

But though Athens had now recovered 
its importance, in so many changes 
the character of its government and 
people had grievously suffered. The 
most perfect state cff the Athenian con- 
stitution was probably that which fol- 
lowed the reform of Cleisthenes : all after 
<i33anges seem to have been for the worse. 
In every country there are certain ad- 
vantages of education and habits which 
tend to foster that general liberality of 
Conduct and feeling, which is emphati- 
cally said to mark the character of a 
gentleman. It is not, however, where 
excessive privileges are attached to rank 
and wealth, that this character is chiefly 
found ; for in such states the privileged 
caste, thinking their superiority enough 
attested by the accidents of situation 
4ind the outward polish of manners, 
are apt to neglect the more essential 
ornaments of courtesy, generosity, and 
eandour, or, observing those virtues to- 
wards their equals, are yet prone to 



treat fheir pfHur&r emtntiymen ^^vMi 
harshness and injustice. Of Greoiaii 
oligarchies by far the best regnlated 
was the Laoedaemonian ; and titare we 
have seen the tyrsoin]^ of the Spar- 
tans as a body: but in most othefs, 
besides the general oppression of the go- 
vernment, the people suffered without 
redress, from the rapine, or brutal hcea- 
tiousness of powerful individuals. The 
case was dift^rent in Athens. The law 
was equal, and the courts were popularly 
constituted; and though personal and 
family interest might sometimes screen 
an ordinary delinquent, it seldom pro- 
tected a criminal whose trespass was ofa 
nature to provoke extensive indignatioB. 
The only road to greatness was through 
the favour of the people, by commib- 
nication with whom all important public 
business was transacted ; and thus 
controlled by law, by opinion, and by 
frequent intercourse with all classes^ 
the noble Athenian was prevented from 
hidulging a tyrannical haughtiness. Th^ 
«ame causes which checked in him the 
besetting vices of over-powcrfiil nobili>- 
ties, were stimulants to exercise the vir?- 
tues becoming his station ; for being un- 
able to enforce deference by terror, an^ 
equally unable to decline thejurisdictioa 
of public opinion, and rest his credit on 
the suffrage of a nairow circle of equals^ 
the only way to make his rank respected 
was by a suitable superiority in raccom- 
plishments and dignity of character. To 
men thus prepared dis^guished birth 
was a ready introduction to political sue^ 
cess ; for the Athenians dwelt too fondly 
on the ancient glories of their country, to 
be without partiality towards the de- 
scendants of their heroes. Hence* long 
after the hig^hest ofiices were open to all, 
we find political leaders mostly men of 
family^ and universally of liberal educa- 
tion. But a chan^ became visible after 
the death of Pericles. The prevailing 
character of the poor citiz^is who lived 
idle on the bounty of the state has beoi 
described, (p. 50,) and these, by their 
numbers, and frequent attendance, held 
far too great a weight in the assembly. As 
pensioners on the public they were eag^ 
to promote a large revenue and a lai^ 
expenditure : as light-minded idlers, 
they were ever watching for amusement : 
as coarsely educated persons, they were 
little solicitous about the refinement 
of the sources whence that amusement 
came. For them the very orator was a 
man like Cleon, who would squeeze the 
tributaries, lavish the produce in addi- 



fitional shows and sactiiftGra, an9 raiie 
laughter alternately bfhkrafihi^ against 
'the most respectable characters, and 
'by 'his own detected presumption and 
folly. It is probably from the preva- 
lence of such as Cleon, that we are 
'to datje the formation of an aristo- 
•cratical party in Athens, complete^ dis- 
tinct from the old oligarchical. By the 
'Oligarchical party may be understood 
iiiose who wished for a constitution 
placing all power in the hi^h-bom 
.and wealthy Few ; and their last con- 
siderable efforts were in the govern- 
ments of the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. By the aristocratical, those are 
tAeant who, without hostility to the 
'democratical constitution, wished to 
keep the adminisfration, as formerly, in 
men whose influence rested on rank, 
abOlty, and character, and who were 
fitted to advise and lead, instead of flat- 
tering and following the people. The 
earlier struggle was between the rich 
tond the not rich, and the object was to 
determine the constitution; the latter, 
between the poor and the not poor, the 
educated and the uneducated, and the 
object to settle the administration. The 
present application of the word aristo- 
cratical is not according to the most 
|)ojiular usage, in which it is made 
nearljT synonymous with oligarchical; 
but it comes nearer to the original 
meaning of the word, and it also enables 
us to express a distinction which other- 
wise we could not convey in a single 
^erm; 

Of the aristocraiicfd party thus under- 
stood the flrst decided head was the un- 
fortunate Nicias. His opponent Cleon 
had many successors, but in the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian war the strug- 
gle between the aristocratical interest a^ 
the demagogues gave way in great mea- 
sure to the reviy^ contest between oli- 
garchy and democra^. After the wat, 
when democracy was re-established, it 
still slept for a considerable time. While 
Thrasybulus lived, his merit wasso great, 
his services so recent, and his attachment 
to the interest of the people so unques- 
tioned, that no permanent opposition to 
his influence could be maintained. Even 
after his death the situation of Athens 
was long so critical as to check the ca- 
pricious temp^of the Many, and incline 
them to be guided by men of ability and 
character. Among these, the principal 
were Conon, Iphicrates, Timotheua, and 
Chabrias, who were generally employed 
in, the most impoitant commands, and 
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wliose conduct brot^ht to- the Athenian 
government the reputation of liberality 
and moderation, as well as capacity. 
Of this we have seen an instance in 
the measures of Timotheus at Corcyra. 
The states of Greece were never able to 
maintain themselves securely in indepen- 
dence, and the maritime ana commercial 
cities especially suffered from the want 
of a powerful superintending govern- 
ment ; for the JEgeaxi sea swarmed with 
pirates, and not only with individual 
plunderers, but with the vessels of pira- 
tical states. From these the coasts and 
islands had formeriy been guarded by 
the fleets of Athens, but they had been 
made to pay so dearly for their safety, 
that they gladly transferred their obedi- 
ence to Lacedaemon. Its protection how- 
ever proving full as oppressive, and appa- 
rently less effectual, it was not without 
satisfaction that they saw the command 
of the sea again transferred from Lace- 
daemon to Athens. The power of Athens 
deterred resistance, and promised pro- 
tection ; and the liljeral conduct of its 
officers invited confidence. The evils t)f 
Lacedaemonian supremacy, and of inde- 
pendence, had been more recently fdt 
than those of Athenian empure ; which, 
accordingly, revived wi13i the willing 
consent of most of its subjects. 

But the Athenian people, though 
schooled by past misfortune and present 
•danger, to temporary good behaviour, 
were at bottom yet more unfit for donn- 
nionthan before. In so many revolu- 
tions the class of gentlemen had been 
much diminished, by death, by confisca- 
tion, and by gradual impoverishment. 
'Many, who had previously only struggled 
to preserve the legitimate influence of 
superior education, and habits formed 
by exemption from the necessity of con- 
stant attention to gain, had nowl)ecome 
■decided oligarchists, periiaps- aocon^- 
plices in the enormities of the Thirty; 
while those on whom the proscription ef 
these despots had fallen heaviest, weve 
the men,of all the most valuable in a state 
like Athens, who imited popular man- 
ners and principles favourable to equa- 
lity, with distmguished burth, fortune, 
breeding, and accomplishment. The 
number of the poorer citizens had becji 
increased, and the standard of their taste 
and intellect lowered, by the large admis- 
sion of slaves and foreigners, after the 
fall of the tyrants : the remembrance of 
past sufferings exasperated their indis- 
criminate je^ousy of all who claimed 
superiority on the ground of talents or 
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services, or on any but the mere arbi- 
trary favour of the people. The field 
was, therefore, more open than ever for 
new Cleons to arise, to flatter the people 
by professions of unlimited devotion, and 
to rail at those as disaffected, who strove 
to guide and really to serve it. Awhile 
such pickthalaks were kept in check by 
the dangerous situation of the common- 
wealth ; • but when the fear of Thebes 
and Lacedaemon was over, they played 
their part more boldly and successfully. 
They were eagerly heard when they asked 
why it was that the fleets brought home 
no treasure, and why any city was allowed 
to have ships and commerce that would 
not pay tribute as of old. Extortion 
rose higher than ever ; persons of no 
ability or character were often sent out 
with unlimited powers 'as commissioners 
to levy money ; complaints from the allies 
ensuing without end, were disregarded, 
till, at length, about five years after the 
battle of Mantineia, the states of Rhodes, 
Chios, Byzantium, and Cos, the first 
three among the most powerful allies of 
Athens, joined in declaring that they 
would henceforth protect their commerce 
with their own fleets, and wanting no 
help from the Athenian navy, would pay 
no tribute for its support, (b. c. 358.) 
This declaration was received by the 
Athenians with mingled anger and alarm, 
and war was voted against the rebellious 
allies : but little had been done in pur- 
suance of this decree, when the people 
heard the still more alarming news that 
Euboea had revolted, the most important 
foreign dependency of Athens, and the 
principal source from which its inhabi- 
tants were fed. A petty war had been 
going on in the island, and one of the 
parties had called in Theban aid : a 
Boeotian force had been welcomed in 
Clialcis and Er.etria, the two principal 
towns; and though there was everywhere 
an Athenian party, the revolters were 
clearly the stronger throughout the island. 
In the general dismay Timotheus came 
forward : " What ! " he said, " When 
the Thebans are in the islands, do you 
deliberate ? Will you not fill .the sea 
with your ships ? \Vill you not break 
up the assembly and hurry on board ? " 
The people were roused. Onljr five days 
after the Thebans landed m Euboea 
the Athenians were there, and within 
thirty the Thebans capitulated to quit 
the island. No executions followed, 
and the affairs of Euboea were wisely 
and liberally settled, probably by Timo- 
theus. It was agreed that eveiy town 



should acknowledge as formerly tlie su^ 
premacy of Athens, and pay a i^tated 
tribute ; that each should keep a minister 
resident in Athens, to represent it in 
the congress of the allies, and to be 
its organ of communication with the 
Athenian assembly ; but that for its in- 
ternal affairs each should preserve its 
former constitution, and its indepen<ieiit 
administration. The rejoicing in Athens 
was scarcely, over when a memoral>le 
opposition arose from a new quarter. 

Macedonia had early been united in sl 
kingdom of considerable extent Here, 
as at first in the states of Greece^ the 
chief power had been in the landholdersv 
with the kins as their militaiy lead^ 
and political head ; but both the whole 
country and the lordships into whidi 
it was divided being larger, the pro- 
prietors, instead of assembling in cities* 
had separately ruled their vassals on 
their own estates. This gave a com- 
pletely different, character to the go- 
vernment and its revolutions. The 
great men felt their importance more as 
individuals and less as members of a 
class ; they had less facility of combi* 
nation, and less disposition to combine ; 
and when they did so, it was rather as 
allies united to promote each other*s se> 
veral objects of ambition,than as persons 
bound together by a common interest^ 
and pursuing a, common end in the 
ag^andisement of their order. Hence^ 
amidst much turbulence and many con* 
■tests for the crown, the form and spirit 
of the government altered little. In its 
leading features,the Macedonian govern- 
ment was like that established t&ough* 
out Europe by the northern conquerors. 
It is that into which rude nations natu- 
rally fall, with more or less of freedom 
and good order according to the temper 
of the people ; and it is one in which rude 
nations oiUy can continue. As civilization 
advances, arid large cities are formed, 
a popular power necessarily arises, in 
opposition to the great proprietors. In 
the kingdoms of Europe, the monarch 
has frequently united with the commons 
to beat down the excessive power of the 
nobles; and, when this was accom- 
plished, has again joined the fallen 
nobility to criish the spirit of freedom 
whfch was rising in the people. In 
England the same game was pla]red»- 
but unsuccessfully; for, by the time 
when the crown had triumphed over 
the nobility, the spirit and power of the 
commons had struck root so deeply, 
that in the long and p^ous struggle 
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which ensued, a settlement favourable 
to popular liberty was effected after 
many revolutions. The Macedonian 
kingdom was not ripe for such a series 
of dianges. The people were vet dis- 
persed, and little civilized; the only 
targe trading towns, were Grecian colo* 
nies, whose mhabitants exercised repub- 
lican government within their own ter- 
ritories, and held themselves allies rather 
than countrymen of the Macedonians, 
and tributanes rather than liege subjects 
of their king. The manners of the 
Macedonians continuing to suit their 
government, the government stood un- 
changed. 

Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, had 
miich increased the resources -of his 
kingdom, and prepared the way for its 
advance in crviazation; but in the four- 
teenth year of his reign (b^ c. 399), he 
was assassinated, and the Iruits of his 
able administration perished in seven 
years of confusion wmch followed. The 
crown was bandied from one to another, 
and most of the claimants perished by 
assassination ; at length Amyntas gained 
the kingdom, and held it for twenty- four 
yeats. During this period, he was once 
expelled by the Illyrians, a predatory 
nation on his western border, and re- 
stored by the Thessalians ; another time, 
but we know not whether before or after, 
he was nearly expelled by the Thessa- 
lians. He died a year after the battle 
of Leuctra, leaving three sons, Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas, and Philip. Then came 
another period of war and disputed sue- > 
cession. Alexander was murdered; 
Perdiccas fell five y^ars after in battle 
against the Illyrians ; and when the 
reign of Philip began (b. c. 359), the 
Illyrians commanded the: country, the 
Bseonians were threatening invasion, 
and two rival claimants were preparing 
to renew the struggle for the throne, 
Pausanias by Tl^acian, Argaeus by 
Athenian supporter . 

The young king (he was only twenty- 
three, years old) was not unequal to 
the difficulties of his situation. The 
powers of his mind and the graces of 
his person were both uncommon ; and . 
his natural gifts had been improved to . 
the utmost by an excellent Grecian edu- 
cation, his- boyhood having been passed 
at Thebes, audi as it is said, in the house 
of Epaminondas. His eloquence was al- 
lowed, eveaby the Athenians, to beboth . 
pure and forcible, and his manners sing;u- 
larly polk»hed. Philip vigorously apphed : 
himself to reammate. his .disheartened. 



sttlMeets ; he called frequent asi 
of the Macedonian people, and 
tiieir courage by eloquent exhoi 
he reviewed and exercised his 
and introduced the Grecian d 
of the phalanx, which had hithei 
unknown among them. Havi 
cured by negotiation a suspei 
the other attacks, he w6nt ags 
Athenian troc^s, who had mai 
set up Argseus. These he defes 
reduced them, to a capitulal 
which they agreed to deliver to 
Macedonian exiles whom tl 
brought with them, and to ret 
win the favour of Athens was r 
portant ; and the temper of I 
well as his policy was favourab] 
eiliation. He treated all the i 
prisoners who had.l)een takei 
battle with the greatest kindn 
missed them unransomed, reco; 
their losses, and provided coi 
for them to Athens. He vo 
abandoned all claim to Am 
which, since they lost it, had e 
coveted by the Athenians ; and 
obtained peace with Athens*, 
attacked his other enemies, red 
PsRonians to submission, and c< 
the Illyrians to accept of peace 
dictated by himself. - All this hi 
plished before he had^reigned a 
We have seen that at the { 
tween Athens and Lacedaemo! 
tenth year of the Peloponnesia: 
was agreed that Amphipolis 
again be subject to Athens, 
Amphipolitans refused sul 
Since tiiat time the citv had j 
continued independent, though 1 
nians always claimed dominioi 
In the year before Philip's a 
it was connected with Olynthus 
Athenian. general, Timotheus, 
an attempt to recover it. N( 
we find it, apparently, under t 
of Macedonia. That it should 1 
forcibly conquered during the 
either by Philip or his brother 
likely, considering the then coi 
their kingdom. But Amphif 
divided by hostile factions, 
devoted to Athens, Olynthus, a 
donia ; and it may be^ that t 
doiiian party, supported, per 
timely aid from rhilip, na 
the upper hand^ and then pro 

* It has been supposed, 4hat ]?hilip m 
peace with \He. Athenians, but entered 
withihen against Olynthus; but there 
no siiffiet3&t aathority for thu b«ilief.. . 
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•eeiire it by imintaiiiin^ a body of hi» 
troops in the city. To remove a sublet 
of quarrel with the Athenians^ who sup- 
ported ib^us chiefly in the hope of 
recovering Amphipolis, Philip declared 
that city independent. The garrison 
hekig withdrawn, the friends of Mace- 
donia could no longer maintain them* 
ftdves, and the Olynthian. party reco- 
vering the ascendant, employed the 
resources of the state in annoying the 
neighbouring kingdom. In oonsequ^ice, 
Philip,. after his lUyrian campaii^, be- 
sieged and took Amphipdis. 1 he con- 
duct of the conqueror was milder than 
usual in Greece ; his most decided op-» 
ponents only suffered* banishment, and 
the constitution of the commonwealth 
remained unaltered, while the adminis- 
tration passed into the hands of the 
Macedonian partyi But a quarrel 
arose between Philip and the Athenians 
for the sovereignty of Amphipolis. 
Philip urged that he had fairly won it ; 
that the Athenians, not possessing it, 
bad suffered no injury ; and that it was 
just that he and not the Athenians should 
enjoy the fruit of his toil and danger. 
The Athenians contended that Philip 
had procured their friendship at a critical 
m^oment by renouncing all claim to Am- 
phipolis ; that the renunciation was 
illusory, unless made in their favour, 
and intended to bind him to ajssistthem 
in its recovery, or, at least, to debar him 
from impedii^: them ; and that if he had 
conquered it for any purpose except to 
restore it to the Athenians, he had made 
its recovery not only difl&cult, but, while 
they continued in friendship with him, 
impossible. A compromise was at* 
tempted. The Macedonian town of 
Pydna had revolted to the Athenians. 
The time of this revolt is quite uncer- 
tain. If it took place, as Mr. Mitford 
supposes, during the continuance of 
friendship between Philip and the Athe- 
nians, it wasenough to put them entirely 
in the wrong, and to deprive them of 
all claim 1o the restoration of Amphi- 
polis. But there appears to be no evi- 
dence which can fix it to that paiticular 
period, or exclude the supposition of 
ita having happened before the peaoe.. 
However, it waa 'secretly proposed that 
Philip should give up Amphipdis, and 
receive Pydna in return. The arrange- 
nent waa not concluded, and finally war 
ensued, soon af^er the reduction of 
Bubcea. (b. o. 3&g). 

The Olynthian confederacy had^ re- 
vived smce thfr dediiia of. Lacedimfiii*. 



Most, of its towiiftW«re founded <m ter*» 
ritdry ori^sinally belonging to Macedo- 
nia, and all had, at a former time, been 
subject to Athens ; its further eiEt«i«eB 
eouldtake place only at the expense of 
one power or the other ; and it was onfy 
from the navy of Athens or the land 
force of Macedonia that any present 
danger coukl be feared. There waa 
ground enough for jealousy and rlvaJry 
with both ;. and in the apjHroadiins: oon*^ 
test between Macedonia- »id Athens^.! 
it was uncertain what part 01ynthu» 
would take, but certain, that ita friends- 
ship vioiiid be highly valuable to either.. 
Both negotiated with the Olynthisms^ 
but Philip obtained their favour by the 
promise that he would take Poiidaaai 
nromthe Athenians and give it to them^ 
Accordingly, the Olynthian forces pro*- 
oeeded with him s^ainst Pydna and; 
Potidsea, both of which were in the pos- 
session of the Athenians. Both town» 
submitted, and Potidasa was added to 
the Olynthian league ; but Philip Tpro^ 
tected the Athenian garrison, and after 
treating them with the greatest oourtei^» 
sent them home. 

In the next spring, Philip's aftentioa.' 
was occupied by thciaffairS'Of Thessaly» 
The Tagus Alexander of Pheras had re- 
caitly b«en assassinated by his wife's, 
brothers, Tisiphonus and Lyeophrom 
Since the settlement of the affaArs of 
Thessaly by Thebes, which has already 
been related, the Tagus had again suc- 
ceeded in assuming tyrannical potver; 
and his government was so hated, and 
Grecian morality so loose, that his mur« 
derers became for the moment generally 
popular, and succeeded unopposed to 
his office. Their sway, however, thoi^ 
less able, soon grew to be as arbitrary as 
his. Discontent became general, and 
the opposing party called- in Philip, 
whose family had ancient connexion m 
Thessaly ; "and he," says the historian, 
" entering Thessaly, overcame the ty- , 
rants, and, restoring ftieedem to the 
cities, gave proof of great good wiU to 
the Thessalians ; wherefore, in his after* 
actions, he had them always as his. 
zealous auxiliaries, and not only, he, but 
Alexander his son.'' (Diodorusi) 

Meantime, the Athenians had carried 
on the war against their revolted allies 
with little success. The chief com- 
mander was generally Ghareer* a. bold:.' 
and^active offic^ but ofdimitedeapaoi^^ 
careless^ dissolute, astdcontxpt Pubfic^^ 
money andprivate fortunehesqnandend 
aiifaa. ia faia^ own: \iom\ iuiit . ykaamm^, ^ 
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and in, bribery to tba most popular orft- 
tors» and to the poor citizens who sub- 
sisted by attending the courts and the 
assembly ; and so strong was thej^tarty 
which by such arts he manacced to 
retain, tluit he was able, as if in defiance 
of public opinion, to carry about with 
him, when in commaxid abroad, a train of 
mufiieiaas, daaeers» and harlots. The 
Athenians now would rarely consent to 
gf> on foreign service : those who had 
property or lucrative concerns would 
attend to their business at home ; those 
who had not would live at the expense 
of the stake in idleness, or with no em<- 
pJoyraent but sitting in the courts. The 
Athenian armies were,, therefore, prin- 
cipally mercenary, while the wasteful 
expenditure at home lei% but Uttle money 
for their support ; and we may easily 
iwagine the degree of obedience and 
ejiciency which could be expected from 
ft hired aro^ of strangers, with supplies 
a^ best very insufficient;, of which a 
great part was usuaJiy lavished on the 
]uavate pleasures of tlte general. Chares 
made an unsuccessful attack on Chios» 
IB, which Chabrias, who- was serving 
iinder him, fell. On another occasion* 
Iphicrates and Timotheus were joined 
wiih him in command, and when his 
ra^hnesfi would have brought on an 
ae^ion by sea under very disadvantageous 
Qrcumstanoesi they . overruled him. 
Chares, on his return, accused his col- 
leR^ues of corruption, and it seems 
that they were both di^laced, and 
TuBOtheus was fined so heavily that 
he. was obliged to retire from Athens, 
and passed his remaining years at 
Chalds m Eubosa. Chares remained 
alone in command, but without the 
means of paying his soldiers. In 
this emergency, &ough Athens was at. 
peace with Persia, Chares accepted the 
ot&rs of Artaba^us, the rebel satrap of 
Biihynia, and, joining him with all his 
fenes^ enaJ^led him to defeat the royal 
army. By this the present wants of the- 
armament were supplied, but Athena 
incurred the enmity of Persia; and, 
hearing that a powerful Phoenician fleet 
was preparingto assistthe revolted allies, 
'the Athenians, in the third year.of tha 
war, hastily concluded a peace, resign- 
ing all daim^ to obedience- and. tribute. 
fromEhodefi, Chios, Co8» and Byzan.-. 
tiMiUi {M.Q.350.) 

, S«Gi!u U.— The institution of the. 
C^moeil of Amphiotyona was, one of the- 
^mLifl«i.eviBits m Greek lustoiy. It ia 
>»pctiwMftrn»^ totaftttrrtftin tbn datft. ol 



its origin ; and even the n 
nation of its founder ^have ] 
ferently represented byconfli< 
ditions. One account attrit 
institution to Amphictyon, a 1 
prince ; another to Acrisius, i 
Argos. It originally consisted 
ties from twelve ThessaUan tri 
(as it seems, though there is s 
culty and confusion on this p 
modem states of Greece poss 
direct power in it, beyond tl 
which they might happen to b 
as descendants of some of th( 
constituents. Thus the Dori 
entitled to representatives in tl 
cil ; but in the election of the: 
sentatives, several Dorian st 
curred on equal terms. La 
possessing no direct power be> 
which was enjoyed by the ins 
towns of Dorium and Cyti 
Doris. The number of trib 
sented had probably varied ; 
vilege having been, at differei 
taken away from some, and 
on others.. If the Council waj 
an independent Thessalian con 
its existence is a remarkable 
the ascendency of the Thesss 
Hellenic tribes at the time : bi 
institution be really owing to 
it can be considered as no mo 
political engine, devisedi by a 
monarch of the Peninsula, for 
pose of consolidating his infl 
the North. 

The Council met at Delpl 
spring, and at Anthela, near 
p^lae (or Pylae) in the autura 
gmally the meetings were hel 
latter place only. Tiie jurisd 
the Council extended to the 
religion, and, in particular to 
due reverence to Apollo, the ; 
god, as well as to disputes conne 
international law. The depul 
an oath, the substance of whii 
preserved in an oration of A 
They swore " never to raze ai 
Amphictyonic cities, nor to 
them from fountains, in war o 
and, if any one transgress this, 
war upon him, and to raze h 
and if any one despoil what Ix 
the god (the Delphian Apollc 
privy to or devise aught aga 
which is in the temple, to pui 
with foot, and hand, and voice, 
my might** There was annex 
oath a neavy curse on those wi 
g|;e^ss«d.it». Ihat part of. the oa 
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relates to the property laicf up in the 
temple, derived its importance from the 
circumstance that many princes and 
' states, in early times, deposited rich 
offerings there, retaining nevertheless 
sonfie interest in these deposits, and 
possessing distinct treasunes in the 
temple. 

Each of the tribes sent two deputies, 
a Hieromnemon and a Pyla2:oras. The 
former, whose peculiar office was to 
attend to the questions connected with 
religion, was appointed hy lot for the 
whole year. The Pylagoras was chosen 
for each meeting, and had more uncon- 
iined functions. Each of them however 
voted on all matters supposed to be of 
general interest In early times, the 
fiibes sent only a Pylagoras. Tt is not 
veiy easy to reconcile the different ac- 
•counts we obtain from Greek authors 
who mention these details incidentally : 
l)ut it seems most probable that the 
states composing a single tribe, as for 
instance tne Ionian, sent each their 
'deputies, and that these deputies elected 
ftom among themselves the one Ionian 
Hieromnemon and Pylagoras. It seems 
certain that none but the Hieromnemon 
and Pylagoras voted : the other depu- 
ties probably joined in the debates. 
One of the Hieromnemons presided in 
tiie Council. The only individual said 
to have been punished by the Council 
was Ephialtes the M^ian, who guided 
the Persians over the mountain-pass by 
which, in Xerxes's invasion, they turned 
ihe position of Thermopylae. 

Athens, as a member of the Ionian, 
•and Lacedsemon, as one of the Dorian 
tribe, were represented in the Council 
of Amphictyons : but, while they had 
been paramount, the political power of 
the Amphictyons had been but small, 
since those proud commonwealths would 
•not be controlled by the votes of obscure 
tribes in the North of Greece. But the 
'Thebans, holding, at their rise to empire, 
a leading influence in Thessaly, appear 
to have considered that they might di- 
rect the Council and make it an useful 
instrument. Accordingly, they prose- 
cuted Lacedaemon for the seizure of the 
Cadmeia, and obtained a decree con- 
demning that state to a fine of 500 
talents, upwards of 1 00,000/. Had this 
award been made at the time, its justice 
could not have been disputed : but, being 
deferred till the crime was old, when 
arms had been appealed to in the inter- 
val, and signal vengeance taken on the 
•aggressors ; and pronounced by a body 



which, when the guilt was unpunished 
and the power of the guilty unbroken, 
had not ventured even to remonstrate, 
— ^it was neither just, wise, nor manly. 
The Lacedaemonians refusing payment, 
after a certain time the fine was doubled, 
according to the Amphictyonic law, and 
it still remained unpaid. 

The Phoeians were next attacked. 
To hold them in obedience had ever 
been a favourite object with Thebes, and 
hid been warmly resisted by the Pho- 
eians, protected sometimes by Athens^ 
sometimes by Lacedsemon. TheThebans 
now hoped to obtain a decree of the 
Amphictyons which might enable them 
to Ratify their ambition under the dis- 
t guise of religion, and which might de- 
prive the Phoeians of those allies who, ' 
otherwise, would arm in their cause. 
The pretext was furnished by a doubtful 
tradition, that the rich Cirrhsean plain, 
a most valuable tract in the rugged 
country of Phocis, had anciently been 
consecrated by the Amphictyons to the 
Delphian Apollo, under a heavy curse 
on whoever should convert it to any 
human use. The Amphictyons met at 
Delphi ; the direction of the temple was • 
theirs; and they were considered the 
especial protectors of the worship of the ' 
god. But the truth of the consecration 
was uncertain; the land in question 
had been used, time out of mind, by the 
Phoeians, and was necessary to the 
support of the existing population ; and, 
though every Amphictyon was bound 
to demand the executionof the Amphic- 
tyonic law, more especially against im- 
piety, 'no notice had ever been taken of 
the alleged profanation. Nevertheless, 
the Thebans being supported by the 
Thessalians, inveterate enemies to the 
Phoeians for ages, a decree was passed, 
importing that the Phoeians must im- 
mediately cease to use the sacred land, 
and must pay a heavy fine. 

Philomelus was the first among the 
Phoeians by the union of birth, riches, 
and capacity. He excited his country- 
men to vigorous resistance, impeaching 
the justice of the sentence, and showing - 
that it was beyond their means to 
comply with its exactions. He further 
asserted that the superintendence- of 
the temple at Delphi belonged of right 
to the rhocians,'and not to the- Am- 
phictyons: and he declared- that if they • 
would make him autocrator-general, 
he would not only repel the present 
aggression, but vindicate their ancient . 
rights. - Being elected to the office he • 
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desired, he immediately went to Lace* 
claemon, which was int^ested, as well as 
Phocis, in opposing the Amphictyons, 
and he obtained from that state a sum 
of money which enabled him to raise a 
powerful bo(^ of mercenaries. He made 
iiimself master of the city and temple : 
the Boeotians and Thessaliant exclaimed 
against his impiety ; but he proclaimed 
to all that his purpose was to recover 
the rights which had been usurped from 
)iis countrymen, and that he was resolved 
scrupulously to respect the sacred trea- 
sury. The Athenians, Lacedaemonians, 
and some other states, declared them- 
selves in favour of the Phocians : the 
Xocrians were the first to act against 
them, and they were supported by the 
Boeotians and Thessalians. Philomelus 
maintained the war with great ability, 
and most commonly with success, till 
he fell in a partial defeat of his army, in 
the second year of the contest. 

Philomelus was succeeded by his 
brother Onomarchus, a man not his 
inferior in talent or eneigy, but appa- 
rently of a mpre violent and unscru- 
pulous character. His administration 
hegan with the execution of many poh- 
tical' adversaries and the confiscation of 
their goods ; on what provocation and 
with what degree of justice does not ap- 
pear. The native strength of Phocis 
was very inadequate to its defence 
against the Thebans ; a mercenary force 
was necessary, but money was want- 
ing to support it ; the scanty resovirces 
of Phocis were nearly exhausted, and 
the Delphian treasury was at hand. 
Onomarchus yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and trespassed largely on the 
sacred treasury for the pay of his mer- 
cenaries ; and the governments both of 
Athens and LacedBemon are accused 
of having shared in the robbery. He 
soon carried his arms successfidly into 
Boeotia,. and won there the town of 
Orchomenus, which had been restored 
since its destruction by the Thebans. 

Meanwhile the power of Philip had 
been increasing. The Thracian, Paeoni- 
an, and lUyrian princes had combined 
to attack him ; but Philip, anticipating 
their purpose, had fallen on them un- 
prepared, and reduced them to submis- 
sion. An Athenian armament, how- 
ever, being sent to the Hellespont, 
Kersobleptes, the Thracian kingi again 
revolted. He was, probably, little 
friendly either to Athens or Macedonia, 
but ready, in the weak and divided state 
of his kingdom, to ts^e part with which- 



ever seemed at the moment most able 
to protect or to annoy. He now ceded 
to Atfiens all the towns of the Thracian 
Chersonese except Cardia ; and to secure 
their acquisition, and at tiie same time 
to provide for a number of citizens, the 
Athenians sent colonists to each. 

Methone was the only Macedonian 
port which now acknowledged the au- 
thority of Athens. It was therefore 
the general refuge for the Athenian 
party expelled from Pydna, Potidsea* 
and the other towns recently united to 
Macedonia and Olynthus; it was also 
the only town on a wide extent of coast, 
whose commerce was protected by the 
Athenian navy from pirates, or even 
safe from the depredations often com- 
mitted by the Athenian commanders 
themselves ; and with these advantages it 
had grown populous, rich, and strong. 
Relying on its strength, it ventured to 
provoke the king of Macedonia bv re- 
ceiving and abutting his enemies. Philip 
besieged the town : the resistance was 
vigorous, but in the end the place capi- 
tulated, and Philip granted a sate con- 
duct for the people to depart, carrying 
each only the clothes he wore. He 
then demolished the town, and portioned 
out the territory to Macedonians. In 
the course of the siege Philip lost an 
eye by an arrow shot. 

He next proceeded to the assistance 
of his Thessalian friends against Lyco- 
phron, the tyrant of Pherae. The party 
which Philip sup^rted was that con- 
nected with Thebes, and Lycophron, 
therefore, naturally looked for aid to ^e 
rising power of Phocis. Phayllus, the 
brother of Onomarchus, being sent to 
his assistance, was defeated by the Thes- 
salians, under Philip ; but Onomarchus 
himself, being assisted by Athens, en- 
tered Thessaly with a force, which, when 
joined by the adherents of Lycophron, 
was far superior to that opposed to him. 
Philip was twice defeated, and reduced 
to such difficulty that it was only by the 
greatest exertions of military talent that 
he could effect his retreat into Macedo- 
nia. Onomarchus next invaded BGeotia, 
where he won a battle, and took the city 
of Coroneia. Soon after, Philip again 
entered Thessaly to assist his friends, 
and Onomarchus to aid Lycophron ; 
and a great battle was fought, in which 
the Phocians were ccjppletely defeated 
and their general slam. Three thou- 
sand were made prisoners, all of whom 
were executed as temple robbers, and 
the dead body of Onomarchus was 
K 
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ignominicmslr suspended on a crossk 
Mr. Mitford has discredited these emel- 
ties, merely on the grmmd that they are 
sot mentioned by any of the contemo- 
lary orators hostile to Philip. This» 
however, only proves that the Phocian 
cause was now unpopular, and that the 
most bloody vengeance on the profane 
and sacrilegious was rather considered^ 
a merit than a reproach. Philip was not 
cruel either by character or by habitual 
policy ; but his humanity could some- 
times give way to his convenience, and 
in the present case the motives are ob- 
-vious. The execution of the prisoners 
would be loudly called for by the Thes- 
snlians of his army, who hated the Pho-* 
oians as ancient enemies, as supporters 
cf their tyrants, and as perpetrators 
of sacrilege ; and, while it gratified his 
warmest adherents^ it would give to* 
the Greeks in general a testimony of 
his zeal for reli^on, and incline them 
to ascr^)e to piety rather than ambi- 
tion his further interference in the 
affairs of Phocis. Lyeophron surren- 
dered Pherse ; the influence of Philip 
prevailed through all Thessaly; his 
fame and popularity as the avenger of 
the gods became general in Greece; 
and to both these Iresults there is reason 
to fear that the massacre of the Phocian 
prisoners much contributed, (b. c. 352.) 
Phayllus succeeded his brother Ono- 
marchus ; and dying of disease within 
a year, was followed in his office by 
Phalaecus, the son of Onomarchus : but 
both parties were much exhausted, and 
the war went on languidly and indeci-. 
sively. A diversion was occasioned 
for a while l^ a contest in Peloponne- 
sus. Megalopolis, originally founded by 
a psorty hostile to Lacedsemon, with the 
view of uniting all Arcadia ag^st her> 
Ind ever since continued her enemy, and 
had been fitted by situation for a curb 
on her exertions, and a rampart of pro- 
lection to Messoiia. The internal politics 
of this commonwealth may be illustrated 
by referring to some transactions already 
velatedof Mantineia(p. 98 and 197). The 
city had been formed by collecting the in- 
habitants from many scattered villages, 
and uniting them in a democratical go- 
vernment; a measure highly gratifying 
to the i»uitilude» but displeasing to the 
kn^iolders, who had been accustomed 
to hold domimon over them, when 
scattered. The landholders kdced tot 
Lu^e^emon for restoration to their 
eountry-houses and th^ ancient ascea^ 
^ocyi the Maoy were detotod to.* 



Thebes, invelcraftefy jmlaus of Laeedatm 
mtmt, tmi peeoiiariy bocmd by commoift 
interests and dangers to their neigh- 
bours oi Messttua. The dispersion of 
the Megalopditans was a necessary stiq^ 
to the reduction of Messenia» and the 
LacedsBmonians were the more eneon- 
niged to the attempt by the knowledge 
that they had a party among the Mega- 
lopolitans. To procure the support of 
Athout to their design, they proposed 
to combine with it some other measures 
for the humiliation of Thebes, mostly 
just and beneficial. Such were the re- 
storation of Thespiae and Plataea, and 
the restitution oi Oropus to Athens. 
The Athenians, allied with Lacedsemon 
and at war with Thebes, made no active 
opposition to the attempt; but thejf 
neither assisted it nor wished it success^ 
Hie Lacedaemonians were aided by the 
Phodans, the Megalopolitans by the 
Thebans, Argians, and Messenians, and 
an active campaign ensued, but witii no 
decisive result. 

New troubles had arisen in Eubcea* 
and a Macedonian party was gaioing 
ascendancy in the island. An Atheniaa 
force was sent thither under Phocion, a 
man remarkable in a corrupt age fur 
singular integrity. He had risen to 
emuiettce as an officer under Chabrias^ 
who, on one occasion, commissioned 
him to collect the tribute from the al- 
lies, and placed twenty triremes under 
his orders for that purpose. Phocion 
objected : '* To meet enemies,** he 
said, ** the force was insufficient; to 
visit friends, it was needlessly great** 
Chabrias allowed him to go with a sin-* 
gle trireme. SJuch visits VFere dreaded 
by the subject states ; for, besides the 
tribute, the Atiienian commanders com- 
monly exacted large (nresents both for 
themselves and their crews, who, if not 
gratified with a share in the spoil, 
would, on retumhig home, be formi- 
dable to their commanders as wit- 
nesses against them, and very possibk 
as judg^. Phocion, probably, took 
little or nothing for himself. Assured 
of his own' umocenoe, he had the less 
need to indulge the rapacity of his men ; 
and, even if gratified to the friH, the ap- 
petite of a single erew was more easily 
glutted than &at of twenty. Altoge- 
ther, he made his mission unttsuauy 
a^oeptable, and numerous vessels of the 
allies voluntarily attended him home» 
bearihg the full amount of tribute. He 
had since cooie iorward as a speaker in 
the assembly; thou^ not dociuent^ bo 
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wa9 asingularlyready and acute debater, 
and bis opinion earned weight from the 
known soundness of his judgment and 
tbe excellence of his character. On the 
present occasion, the fiavoiir of the 
nigh«r classes towards Phocipn was 
proved by their willingness to promote; 
tlie success of his expedition* as well by 
money as by personal service. Many 
&eely engaged themselves as soldi^si 
under him, both in the cavahy, which 
was their own peculiar province, and 
also in the heavy-armed £oot; a^ now, 
foK the first time within memory, th», 
expense of equipping ships of war waa 
VQluntarily undertaken by . individuals. 
A battle wa3 won, and'Euboea waa^ 
far .the present time, secured to Athens^ 
Since hi^ successes in Thessaly^ 
Philip had been employed,, partly in 
r^ressing the turbulence of the sur* 
rounding barbarians,, and bringing them 
completely under his dominion, partly 
in raising a naval force. In the latter 
effort .he had succeeded so £ar^ that 
he plundered the islands, Imbros and 
Liemnos, the constant possessions of 
Athens, carried off a ritii flei^t of mer- 
chant vessels from Grersestus inEuboea« 
and even insulted the coast of Attica 
itself. The Olynthians, now becoming 
jealous of Philip^s growing greatness, 
made a separate peace with Athens, h) 
violation of theu* alliance with Maee-: 
donia. Philip made war on them, aad 
they naturally soMght the alliance of 
Athens. 

In ancient times, the ^t minister of 
Athens had commonly been the chief 
commander of her armiea. Such were 
Themistocles, Cimon, Perides, Nieia«, 
Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, But pow, 
though ^ar continued to be almost a9 
constant as before, it v^as not so univer^ 
sal ^ occupation. Besides, in the 
course of the changes v^hich we hare been 
contemplating, the influenee of persc^al 
consideration was much le38eaed* and 
that of oratoiy increased ; and hen«e a 
class of men arose who devc^ all 
their attention tq the cultivation of ^^ 
quence and the art oif managing tte 
people, and who, being constantly p^ 
sent, could improve every ei^^xortunity. 
vh^n the generals were on forei^ «eK^ 
Ticoi The first specimen whieh we bav9 
seen of this class was Cleon; aodinhis 
tii^e the system was «o imperfeotily 
€8taldished,that he thought bis. emin^nee 
incomplete till be had jattained to mili« 
tary command, f<^ which he was mUh 
nousl)r unfits But, m altar times, tbe 



aame line was taken by m< 
abihty and character, such as 
tus, whom Iphicrates requesi 
for his colleague in commai 
might be assisted and suppo 
ek^uence ^nd political eapaci 
the c<»)ae(^on desicribed 
sthenes, when there was ** 
commander-in- chief, and a ge 
him;'; that is, an orator £ 
leader, directing the enterf 
undertaken and the officer 
ployed, defending the cond 
militaiy frieods, and.providii 
for the armament; while tl 
executed whatever project th* 
was p«rauaded to comma 
hence it was necessary that € 
should include both orators a 
men ; for even when a oomm 
£ike Phpoioo, an able speak 
wai^ted friends to^pport ! 
abs^ce. 

Demosthenes, who has b< 
universally allowed to be tl 
master of eloquence in anci 
dem times, was now a young 
to eminence as a professionsd 
early youth he had in)[)erited f 
tber a considerable fortune, 
rapidly dissipated, and then, s 
tweiky-five, betook himself to a 
by whicb many had risen to 
importance in Athen;s, that 
speeches for suitors in the 
judicature. At the time no^ 
tion, he had become a leadip^ 
tl^ assembly, and had embarl 
ki the .party most hostile to P 
in.sp^te of a disadvantageous 
p^son, and w unamiable 
becaiBM, by the force of m 
ability,, the. firsA man of A 
most coQsumtftate or^r> an( 
▼ailinff poUtieal leader. ' 
OlynlSiian ambassadors cam 
foremost in urging the pec 
cept their alliance. «&4 to j 
with ftfomptitoda and vigou 
aveccmrs vf&P^ voted, aad 
weee sent tq tia^ ditB^ent 
Petopoonesua tp excite the 
Philip's ainljatioo^ and to vo^i 
vesistaaee. These embasisies 
rally un^uecettful ; apd, th( 
tropps ff^re «ent from Athen 
tlms, it was l<mg before the 1 
sucQOurs voted arrived ther 
time, Phil^ had tak)ea l^ i 
lowing oC ti)e Oiyathkin ^( 
r^oeiveA the subwiesip^ f f < 
liidnege to Oly&thus itself* , 
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tiuans now expressed a wish to treat ; 
but Philip declared that either they 
must quit Ol^nthus or he Macedonia. 
If the Olynthians had been united, their 
force'was amply sufficient for defence ; 
but there was in the town a strong 
Macedonian party, as was evidenced 
by five huhdred horse, more than half 
the effective cavalry of the state, de- 
serting in a body. After some un- 
successful assaults, Philip was ad- 
mitted into the town by Euthycrates 
and Lasthenes, the leading men of the 
Macedonian party. Demosthenes im- 
putes their conduct to bribery ; but an 
opposition more friendly to a foreign 
enemy than to their ruling fellow-citizens 
was no new thing in Grecian history ; and 
as there is much appearance that such 
a faction existed in Olynthus, it is pro- 
bably to party enmity that the conduct 
of Euthycrates and Lasthenes is to be 
ascribed; though, perhaps, as known 
friends of Philip, they may have pre- 
viously received from him favours which 
might give a pretext for the accusation 
of Demosthenes. Philip destroyed the 
town, and sold the greater part of the 
people into slavery. 

■ The annihilation of a state command- 
ing the greater part of the Macedonian 
coast, and the acquisition of its rich pe- 
ninsulas and commercial towns, formed 
a great addition to the wealth, strength, 
and security of the conqueror. He 
was now at liberty to proceed either 
against the Athenian dependencies in 
Thrace, or against Euboea, where 
fresh troubles had broken out. Alarm 
was ^at in Athens. But Philip, with 
all his ambition, had much of pru- 
dence in his character, and something 
even of moderation. He had already 
extended his dominion far beyond its 
Hncient limits ; and he was at present 
less anxious to push it further than to 
consolidate it, so that it should not fall 
to pieces on his death, or on any acci- 
dental reverse. He wished to civilize 
iiis old subjects, to accustom his new to 
obedience and attachment ; and to these 
objects peace wouldbe highly conducive. 
There was a decree of the Athenians 
forbidding the reception of any herald 
t)r ambassador from Philip ; but he 
nevertheless found means to intimate 
that he was willing to make peace, and 
the offensive decree was reversed. It 
should seem that this took place -rather 
before the fall of Olynthus, but Philip's, 
conduct was not altered by that -event. 
The concltt»on of peace was, however^ 



delayed by new hopes arising to the 
Athenian war party from affairs in 
Phocis. 

By the long maintenance of an over- 
whelming force of mercenaries, which 
was entirely at then: command, the Pho- 
cian generals {had attained a power al- 
most unlimited, insomuch that the con- 
temporary orators frequently style them 
tyrants. But the sacred treasury was 
now beginning to fail, and PhaJaecus 
being unable to keep up to their former 
standard the zeal and number of his 
soldiers, an opposing party reared its 
head. Phalaecus was displaced and pro- 
secuted for sacrilege. The new admi- 
nistration sent ministers to Atl^ens, and 
as an inducement to support them, they 
offered the possession of three small 
Phocian towns, valuable, not from 
their revenues but from their situation, 
which commanded the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, the readiest entrance for Philip 
into Southern Greece. The Athenian 
government had been allied with the 
Phocian under Phalaecus ; but Phalae- 
cus had been also connected with La- 
cedspmon, while the new rulers, if they 
stood, would be solely dependent on 
Athens. Besides, if Athens took the 
pari of Phalaecus, the administration 
might throw itself on the mercy of 
Sfiilip or Thebes: whereas, if the offers 
made were accepted, the resources of 
Phocis would be at the disposal of 
Athens, and Thermopylae . commanded 
by its troops. A force was sent to oc- 
cupy the towns ; but in the mean time 
Phalaecus recovered the ' ascendancy. 
Not unreasonably offended at the de- 
fection of his ally, he refused to give up 
the towns, and declared war against 
Athens. This news ended the hopes of 
the war party in Athens, and all con- 
curred in Voting an embassy to treat of 
peace with Philip. 

The embassy was sent, consisting of 
ten persons, all distinguished either by 
rank or talent, one of whom was De- 
mosthenes. It brought back a very 
favourable report of Philip's disposi- 
tion towards peace. A negotiation 
would naturally tend to throw the ad- 
ministration into the hands of those 
who had originally been adverse to the 
war : but these were chiefly led by men 
of moderate character ; while Phocion, 
the most eminent of them all, was as 
rigid and unbending, as Demosthenes 
was pliant and unscrupulous; and 
hereon- Demosthenes founded his plan 
for taking thebusoness out of the ban 
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of. his opponents, and making his own 
party the peace-makers. Accordingly 
lie now urged on the paciiication with the 
grefiitest eagerness ; and magnifying to 
tlie utmost the dan^r of the state, he 
liastened the negotiation in a manner 
on which the timid among his ad- 
versaries would not venture, and to 
-wliich the rigid would not stoop. Am- 
"bassadors had previously been sent to 
. the allies of Athens, to invite a congress 
to deliberate on the conduct of war or 
negotiation with Philip ; and, before 
the return of the ambassadors, or the 
arrival of the deputies from the allies, 
X^emosthenes obtained a vote, appoint- 
ing a day when the Athenian people 
"were separately to debate on the terms 
' of peace. The Synedri, or resident de- 
puties of the subject allies, met to' con- 
• sider the matter : they voted a resolu- 
tion to be offered to the Athenian as- 
. sembly, which strongly marks the sub- 
mission to which they were reduced, 
and, in the present case, the sense of in- 
jury which they dared not more plainly 
- express. " Since,'' it said, "the Athe- 
. nian people are deliberating on a p^ace 
with Philip, but the ambassadors are 
not returned whom they sent through 
Greece to exhort the cities concerning 
the freedom of the Greeks, — ^it is re- 
solved by the allies, that, when the am- 
bassadors shall be returned, and shall 
have- made their report to the Athe- 
nians and their allies, and two assem- 
blies shall have been held according to 
the laws, in which the Athenians may 
deliberate about the peace,— whatever 
the Athenian people may decree shall 
be as the common decree of the alhes.*' 
The Macedonian ajmbassadors, how- 
ever, arrived, and without waiting for 
the return of the ministers from the 
cities, peace was made with Philip, and 
not only peace, but alliance. The allies 
; of both parties were included in the 
: treaty, each byname: but neither Pho- 
. cis nor Lacedsemon were mentioned, 
. nor Kersobleptes, the king of Thrace, 
-who had been led, or forced, into war 
with Philip entirely by Athens. The 
last omission the Athenians afterwards 
' wished, as well they might, to remedy ; 
but the treaty was already concluded^ 
and Philip had immediately overrun the 
kingdom of Kersobleptes, and reduced 
thM prince to entire submission. 

An Athenian embassy was sent to 
take Philip's oath to the treaty which 
had been conc^ludecl. Its return was 
Mowed by a letter from Philip, invit- 



ing the Athenian people as Ami^i<N 
tyons, and as his allies, to join witn hig 
other allies, and the whole Amphic- 
tyonic league, in putting an end to the 
Phocian war, and restoring the temple 
at Delphi to the Amphictyons. The 
Athenians did not comply, and Philip, 
advancing through the pass of Thermo- 
pylae with a powerful army of Macedo^ 
mans and Thessalians, and being join^ 
by the Theban forces, prepared to act 
against the Phocians. They submitted 
without resistance ; the principal fami- 
hes stipulating for leave to emigrate 
with their effects. The like permission 
seems to have been obtained for the en- 
tire people of the Boeotian towns, which 
had taken part with the Phocians. The 
middle and lower classes of the Pho- 
cians surrendered their towns to 'Philip, 
trusting that he would save Ihem from 
the vengeance of the Thebans and Thes- 
salians. To determine their fate, Phil^ 
summoned the Amphictyons at Ther- 
mopylae, inviting the attendance of mi- 
nisters from every state of Greece. The 
congress met : the Thebans and Thes- 
salians were urgent for severity; but 
even their animosib^ was surpassed by 
the savage mountaineers of OBta, who 
insisted that the full punishment aUotted 
to sacrilege by the Amphictyonic law 
should be inflicted, and that the whole 
Phocian people should be predpitated 
from the cliffs of the sacred mountain. 
A more moderate sentence was ap- 
proved by the majority. All the Am- 
phictyonic rights of the Phocians were 
declsured to l^' forfeited : it was directed 
that the three principal cities of Phocis 
should be dismantled, and . the other 
towns destroyed; that the people should 
hve in villages, not less than a furlong 
one from another, and none containing 
more tiian flffv houses ; that thev shouM 
surrender all heavy armour and horses, 
and possess none till the debt to the god 
were paid ; for the liquidation of wmch 
a yearly rent of sixty talents, about 
12,000/., was assessed on the Phocian 
lands. Thus ended, in its tenth year, 
what was called the Sacred War against 
the Phocians. The right of suffrage in 
the Council of Amphictyons, which the 
Phocians bad possessed, was given to 
Macedonia. <ii. c. 34 6. ) 

Sect. 111. — The result of the Sacred 
War was generally displeasing to the 
Athenians, and each party made it a 
matter of heavy charge against its oppo- 
nents* Tlie most eloquent speaker of the 
party adverse to Demosthenes, was jEs- 
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chines, who had gone, as wdl as Demo- 
trfhenes himself, on both the embassies 
to Macedonia. Demosthenes declared 
that i^sdiines had sold himself to Phi- 
lip, and had persuaded the Athenians 
inat Philip would settle the affairs of 
Phocis to their wish, and not to that of 
•the Thebans; whereby the Athenians 
-had been prevented from inteif ering to 
save the Phocians. j^schines, in his 
tmn, declared that Demosthenes had 
been corrupted by the Thebans, and that 
-he, not j^schdnes, had caused the ruin 
ef the Phocians ; that PhiMp had ivished 
to grant to the Phocians more favour- 
able terms, and in order that he miffht 
be able to do so, had invited the Athe- 
nians to join the Amphictyonic army ; 
that Demosthenes had prevented the 
..Athenians from complying, and that 
the Boeotians and Thessalmns in Phi- 
lip's army far outnumbering the Ma- 
cedonians, and the Athenians net 
being there to balance them, Philip was 
obliged to comply much frirther than he 
wished with the Thebans and Thessa- 
Uans. The merits of the dispute seem 
very doubtful r tiie accusations of cor- 
ruption, on both sides, are probably 
false, for such charges were among 
the commonest weapons of party war- 
fare in Athens ; and, shameful as must 
have been the state of political morality, 
v/hen corrupt subserviency to a foreign 
.power was so ordinary an imputation, it 
IS not to be fixed on an individual without 
better warrant than an adversar/s word. 
On the other points, the balance of pro- 
bability may seem to be rather in favour 
; of iEschines : for, by acting as the allies 
of Philip, the Athenians might, per- 
haps, have moderated the proceedings 
of the confederacy, while, by (^position 
in arms, they would have forfeited a 
peace whidi thev had sacrificed much 
to obtain, and that with little hope of 
snceess, since the then rulii^ I^ocians 
were more indined to trust Philip than 
tlKm. 

ByPhilq)'S'8uecessinthePhociaiiwar, 
tnd by the reputed' holiaess of the cause 
Kher«in he had been engaged, his fame 
and popularity spread wide in Greece. 
Ihe Thebans especially wero loud in his 
^praise, and «o weise their acsonstant allies, 
the democratical commonwealths of 
JPdopbnriesos. These wties, especially 
aArgos, Megalopolis, and Messene, ever 
needed protection again^ their dansperous 
•neighbour Lacedaemon: they hiul pre- 
ferred the alliance of Thebes to that of 
Athens ; and now, when Theban energy 



wa« faiKng, there* arose in friendsl% 
with Thebes axirotector more effectuta 
by his power and activity, and leaa 
dangerous, as was thought, t^ their in- 
dependence, both on account of his 
liberahty, and the remoteness of his 
situation. The Theban eyeiywhere 
became the Macedonian pMy; vad 
Macedonia, already recogmised as a, 
mem^r of the Grecian nation by its 
axhnission among the Amphictyons» 
seemed likelv to attain a similar su- 
premacy to that which ha4 at different 
times been exercised by Lacedaemon, 
Athens, and Thebes. 

it would appear that, since the conolii- 
sion of peace, the party of Demosthenes 
had engaged in intrigues, for which th^ 
apprehended Philip's vengeance on their 
country. If this impression was well 
founded, prompt precautions would be 
necessary, for tne Thebans and Thessa- 
lians were sure to second him : if not, 
. at least' the power of the war party would 
be promoted hy exciting jealousy of 
Philip. Innnediately on hearing that the 
Phocian towns had surrendered to Phi- 
Kp, a vote of the people was obtained, 
commanding all Athenians. in the coun- 
try to withdraw their families into tlie 
fortified towns. No hostile act was 
done by Philip, probably none had been 
meditated; but there may, perhaps, 
have been grounds for apprehension, and 
at any rate the party purpose of the 
-movers was answered in the alarm ex- 
cited. Soon afterwards ministers came 
to Athens from Philip, to announce his 
•admission as an Amphictyon, and to 
request his acknowledgment as such by 
the Athenians. Demosthenes, professing 
•the greatest enmity to Phihp, and de- 
elmng that he disapproved the peaoe 
which had been concluded, stili dis- 
suaded die renouncing it on the prescmt 
question. The more violent orators 
prevailed, and it was voted lihat the 
Athenian people did not acknowledge 
Phihp «s an Amphictyon. Nevertheless, 
peace lasted for a considerable period^ 
dmi^ which intrigue was busy throat- 
out Sreece -between the Macedonian 
party and the Atheiiian. The Athenians 
isent ambassadors into Peloponnesus, to 
rouse into jealousy of Phihp the states 
inchned to his a&ance; and Phihp, 
intriguing more successfijdly in Eubcea, 
drew most of tiie island from the Athe- 
rriati infertat to liis own ; yet, before war 
broke out, tJn? ascendancy of Athei^s was 
au:niii established, and ttie Macedonian 
party suppressed, Oa either side it was 
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not £riendslup, but suspended hostiiibr • 
«Ail if A1J3eas first decidedly lHt)ke the 
treaty, it must be remembered that in 
the secrec3r of PhiJip*s negotiations, and 
i^hut publicity of all important transact 
tioTis among tiie Athenians, it was easy 
for him, and very difficult for them, to 
violate the substance of the covenant, 
^without expressly contravening its terms. 
Pliilip's conduct was regular in form, 
nnd that of Athens most blameably ir* 
TO^ular; their comparative merits, in 
spirit* and principle, it is more difficult 
to estimate. One point is very remark- 
«tl>le in the conduct of the Athenians ;— 
ttie extravagant notion which they en- 
tertained, that they were at liberfy to 
v»c«d any concession which ^ey deemed 
unadvised, and that the king of Mace- 
donia was bound to consent, if he called 
lainiself their friend. 

Above three years after the conclusion 
ef peace, when Philip had been ten 
snonths warring in the northern wilds of 
Thrace, and on the borders of Scjrthia, 
those events took place which led to 
renewed hostility with Athens. Byzan- 
tium, which had been included in the 
treaty as an aily of Philip, we now find 
at war with hun, and supported by 
Athens. Perinthus and Selymbria, 
tovTns closely connected with Byzantium, 
"were in the same situation. We have 
little means of judging who was chiefly 
t& blame, but ill ^faith was imputed by 
both parties : by the Athenians to Philip 
' Bs attacking their allies ; by Philip to 
Ihe Athenians as supporting his enemies. 
Here the blame is doubtful ; in the next 
instance it belongs decidedly to Athens. 
An Athenian colony was sent into the 
Chersonese under Diopdthes, a zealot 
in the war party, and to him was given 
the Thraoan command by land and sea. 
A fleet was readily voted to accompany 
him, but for the land force the people 
would neither serve nor pay. Diopeithes 
offered to raise and pav a sufficient body 
of mercenariiBs; his oi£^ was accepted ; 
•he employed hia troops against scMXie 
towns belonging to Philip, and supported 
tiiem l^ piracy, and by levying contribu- 
tions from the allies, both of Macedonia 
and of Athens. Complaints poured in, 
hut Demosthenes defended him« The 
in|uries done to Macedoma, the orator 
justified on the gvound that Philip, hav- 
mg previously cammitted aggressions, 
icas to be treated as an enemy ; a false 
and pernicious principle, since breaches 
.of treaty, ev«i if undisputed, are to be 
fumii^bed by dedared hostility and by 



|mblic exposure, not by o1 
ill faith, which, however exo 
pretence of retaliation, are re 
better than fresh offences c 
kind. The wrongs of the : 
cused by the plea of necessil 
speak out,** h^ then procee 
pledge myself that every 
who sails from vour liar 
money from the Chians, the 
and from whomsoever he ca 
I mean, who inhabit Asia, 
not given for nothing, bu 
merchant vessels mav be 
and not plundered. They c 
ever, a gift of friendship 
sthenes prevailed: Diopeitt 
tinned in command, and 
commander on the Thessalis 
encouraged to conduct yet i 
He attacked and took the 
Pagasaean ' ba]^, allies of 
named as such in the treaty 
all vessels bound for Mac 
condemning the crews as 
Athens, sold them for slave 
by these and other provocal 
in a letter to the Athenians, 
complaints, and declared t! 
redress them by arms. *! 
this document is temperate 
and its statements are coni 
fact that Demosthenes declr 
them. It proves that th 
been repeatedly and grossl 
Athens, and that whateve: 
jealousy may have ariser 
•parts of PMlip's conduct 
viour in his direct intei 
Atiiens had been moden 
ciliatory; that he had ofi 
all disputed points to arh 
had 3ddded some things wh 
in strictness have been reqv 
theless the adverse orators ] 
people not only that Philip 
termined enemy, but tilat Y 
the treaty so far as to ji 
totally disregarding it. Tl 
and DemosSienes became 
chief minister of Athens ; i 
first who ever hdd thaJt cmi 
without military conunand 
The confederacv agains 
powerful one. The Chia 
and Coans were strong at s 
connected with Byzantiur 
of Athens was singly mos 
and supplies abounded, for 
had secured the alliance of 
armament in the Helle 
first commanded by Char 
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him it sustained a defeat; but Pho- 
cion superseding him, restored the face 
of affairs by his ability against the 
enemy, and his justice and hberality to- 
ifvards the allies. Ihe system of opera- 
tions, ably projected by Demosthenes, 
was as ably carried into effect by Pho- 
cion, and the success of his measures 
was materially facilitated by the weight 
of his character: Philip, abandonmg 
the hope of reducing the adverse towns 
of the Thracian shore, came to a compo- 
sition with his enemies, and another in- 
terval .of peace ensued. 

Callias and Taurosthenes of Chalcis 
were brothers, and the leaders of a party 
which desired to unite the cities of Eu- 
boea under a general government In 
the former troubles of the island, they 
had rested on the support of Thebes or 
Macedonia; but, during the last, they 
had quarrelled with PhSip, and it was 
therefore necessary to resort to Athens. 
Their proposals were made through De- 
mosthenes, with whom Callias had be- 
fore been connected ; and so important 
did the willing alliance of Eubcea seem 
to him, that he obtained the consent of 
the people to a decree resigning all claims 
of dominion and tribute trom the island. 
A body of Athenians, under Phocion, 
crossing the strait, expelled all Theban 
and Macedonian troops, and gave ascen- 
dancy to the friends of .Callias ; and this 
revolution restoring the influence of 
Athens in Eubcea took place shortly be- 
fore the breaking out of war between 
Philip and Byzantium. When the Hel- 
lespontine war was over, Callias was 
still in power, and Demosthenes trusted 
much to him in the attempt which he 
now made to form a new league against 
Philip. The Byzantines and Perinthians 
testified to Athens the warmest gratitude 
for its late assistance; Acamania was 
friendly ; and Demosthenes himself be- 
came ambassador to confirm the Athe- 
nian interest there, and to establish it in 
Peloponnesus. Returning before the 
business was completed, he left its fur- 
ther prosecution to Callias, who came 
to Athens, and was introduced by 
Demosthenes to the people, to report his 
success. He had effected, he said, the 
desired alliance: a powerful armament 
would be raised from Euboea, Acarnania, 
and Peloponnesus ; the chief command 
would be yielded to the Athenians ; and a 
congress of deputies would meet at A- 
thens. These promises, however, failed, 
from what cause is uncertain : no war 
ensued, and the year passed quietly away. 



Amphissa, the chief townof the Ozolian 
Locrians, overlooked the Cirrhaean plain, 
and their territory bordered on the " ac- 
cursed land," for using which the Pho- 
cians had so been punished. In the 
Phocian war, the Ozolian Locrians, as 
being the most zealous allies of Thebes^ 
had been the greatest sufferers ; and 
trusting to the influence of. Thebes 
among the Amphictyons, they hoped for 
the allowance of that body, while they 
remunerated themselves by silently occu^ 
pying the accursed land. No notice 
was taken, till, emboldened by conni- 
vance, they even fortified the devoted 
Cirrhsean port, and exacted duties from 
all passengers to Delphi. It happened 
that iEschines, l)eing chosen as an Am- 
phictyonic representative of Athens, was 
provoked by some proceedings of the 
Amphissian deputies against his country : 
he called on the council to judge and 
punish the profanation of the Amphis- 
sians ; and a decree was passed requiring 
that all grown up Delphians, free or 
slaves, should meet on the morrow at 
daybreak, with spades and mattocks; 
that all members of the council should 
attend, or, if any failed, their state should 
be excluded from the temple. The decree 
was obeyed. The multitude assembled, 
and descending into the plain, under the 
command of the Amphictyons, destroyed 
the port, burnt the houses, and returned. 
The Amphissians met in arms, too late for 
prevention, but not too laite for revenge. 
The unarmed Delphians fled, but many 
were wounded, and some members of the 
council were seized and stripped. Next 
day the Amphictyons met, and resolved on 
those regular measures which ought to 
have preceded their late hasty and violent 
act It was decreed that before their next 
regular sitting, an extraordinary meeting 
should be hdd, when a decree should 
be proposed for punishing the offences 
of the Amphissians against the god and 
the council. 

Demosthenes had already formed con- 
nexion with a party in Thebes, who de- 
sired to withdraw their country from its 
alliance with Philip ; and there is reason 
to think that the Amphissians had been 
encouraged to resistance by hopes. of 
support not only from Thebes, but from 
the party of Demosthenes in Athens. 
Accordingly, he prevailed on the Athe- 
nians to decline all part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Amphictyons, and 
neither Athenian nor Theban deputies 
' attended the meeting. War was declared, 
and an army collected, by the Amplw> 
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tyons ; the Amphissiuis were brought 
to submission ; a fine was imposed on 
the state, some leading men wei'e ba- 
nished, and some exiles restored.' But 
as soon as the army was withdrawn, the 
Amphissians refused to pay the fine, 
recalled those whom the Amphictyons 
had banished, and banished those whom 
they had recalled. War was again de- 
creed against them, but troops were not 
duly furnished bythe states, and nothing 
was effected. The Amphissians were 
-weak, but it was known that they would 
not be unsupported; and at the next 
Amphictyonic meeting it was resolved 
to ^ve vigour and union to the league, 
by inviting Philip to become its general 
This measure sanctioning a fresh in- 
terference of Philip in Greece, and en- 
suring him the support of powerful 
allies, made greater activity necessary 
to his opposers ; and Demosthenes 
made use of every engine for stimu- 
lating the people and intimidating his 
adversaries. One part of his conduct 
strikingly shows the oppression which 
sometimes may be exercised among a 
people, however generally zealous for 
hberty, who do not duly feel the para- 
mount importance of regular proceeding 
and the sacredness of law. Antiphon, 
an Athenian exile, had returned illegally, 
^.nd was living secretly in Peirseeus ; and 
Demosthenes, unable to procure such 
precise information of his residence as 
might enable the officers of justice to ap- 
prehend him, assumed authority to search 
private houses^discovered the delinquent, 
and' carried him into the cit^. The fact 
of his illegal return made him liable to 
death, but would not warrant the arbi- 
trary conduct of Demosthenes in arrest- 
ing him. Demosthenes accused him of 
having plotted with Philip to bum the 
arseii^ : such charges were commonly 
received far too resdily in Athens, and 
if this were now believed, the importance 
of the arrest mi^ht be expected to ex- 
cuse its irregulanty. From the silence 
of Demosthenes as to the evidence for 
this accusation, we may probably pre- 
. sume that it was but weakly supported ; 
and iEschines inveighing bitterly against 
the illegal conduct of his nval, de- 
termined the assembly to release the 
prisoner. But the danger of Antiphon 
was not yet over; the council of Arei- 
opagus sometimes exercised the privi- 
lege of reversing the decisions of tl^ 
people, and though it is improbable that 
such a reveteal could be maintained if 
the people were determined to support 



their act, it might be risked 
present instance, when the peo 
divided and the majority accust 
follow the lead of Demosthem 
influence in the Areiopagus w 

Slete, and Antiphon, though 
ismissed, was by order of th{ 
in flagrant violation of all^aw 
tice, again arrested, tortured, : 
cuted. 

While Demosthenes was thi 
bearing all opposition at home 
negotiating abroad with great al 
unwearied perseverance to raise 
ful league against Philip. His 
would chiefly depend on the dis 
of Thebes, where a strong part^ 
adverse to that which had mi 
the state in alliance with Ma 
Demosthenes went himself to 
and negotiated with such efl 
when Philip, as the Amphictyor 
ral, sent a requisition to the Th 
join his army, they refused con 
Yet shortly after the Macedoni 
again prevailed so far, that a 
'Hieban troops was sent to the 
rate army. The Amphissians 
inforced from Athens with 10,( 
cenaries; but notwithstandii 
were soon reduced to submissic 

The moment was critical. P 
in the heart of Greece, in com 
the Amphictyonic army, whi< 
wished to direct against AW 
support given by that state 
Amphissians furnished a grc 
requiring it to follow him a 
Amphictyonic quarrel, and nol 
cular one of his own. Peace 
isted, nominally, between M 
and Athens; but it had beei 
served, and pretexts for a 
abounded: the unfriendly di 
was certain on the part of Atl: 
on that of Philip highly probat 
cording to the result of the pres( 
Macedonia or Athens would be 
of Greece: if Thebes were ^ 
favour of Philip, Athens probal 
not resist him ; if Thebes took 
Athens, he might himself b 
small jeopardy. Both, there* 
nestly courted Thebes ; and ea 
there supported by a powerfu 
the contest was violent and dou 

After much wavering, the 
solemnly renewed the allian 
Philip, which they had nearlj 
off; but the Athenian party, 
defeated, was not effectually suj 
when Philip took a step which 
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the crisis. He fortified the' Phociah 
town of Elateia, commanding the passes 
ft-om Delphi, where he was stationed, 
both towards Thermopylae and info 
BcBotia. For this his motives might be 
various. If the Thebans turned against 
him, and he found himself unsafe in 
Phocis, it secured his retrerat into Thes- 
saly : if he wished to fall on Attica, and 
the Thebans opposed him, it ^re a 
ready entrance into Boeotia ; and Thebes, 
while doubtful, might perhaps be de- 
terred from declaring against him by 
bis commanding position. Whatever 
were his purpose, on hearing that he 
bad occi^ied £lateia, alarm rose as 
bigh in Athens as if he were in march 
agaiilst the city. It was evening when 
tiie news was brought to the Prytaries : 
they immediately rose. Some went to 
the generals, and ordered the trumpets 
to sound J others bastened to clear the 
market-place, and set fat& to the lx)oths 
es the speediest method of removal. The 
whole city was in tumult and constema- 
iion during the mght. When day broke 
the councS met, but before they could 
prepare a decree, the people were as- 
sembled and clamorous for their ap- 
pearance. They came in without having 
determined on any measure to propose 
for the adoption of the assemtefy. The 
Prytanes made their report : the crier re- 
peatedly proclaimed that any Athenian 
might speak. Still none came forward. 
At length Demosthenes arose and pro- 
posed a decree severisly airraigning Philip, 
and ordering that ambafesiSors should 
straightway be sent to Thebes to offer 
strict alliance and friendship. The de- 
cree was carried. It is a circumstance 
which strongly marks the intimacy of 
ihe union proposed, that intermarriage, 
a-arely allowed between the citizens Of 
different states, was to be permitted be- 
tween those of Thebes and Athens. 

The Athenian ambassadors, of whom 
Demosthenes was the chief, were re- 
ceived by the assembled Theban people, 
and, at the same time, those of Philip 
were heard in reply. Python, the leader 
of the latter embassy, was no common 
<jrator, but the eloquence of Demo- 
sthenes and the largeness of his offers 
prevailed. The Athenians had long been 
protectors of the Boeotian towns claim*- 
ing independence, particularly Plataea 
and ThespisB. These were given up; 
and it was agreed that Thebes should 
have an equal vote in directing • the 
measures of the confederacy, as well by 
^ea, as by land; that Athens should 



l)ear the whcfle expense of the fleet and 
two thirds of that of ^e array ; that z 
Theban general should command in 
chief ; that all political measures shooM 
be concerted with the Bceotartshs in te 
Cadmeia. Tbe eloquence of Demo^ 
sthenes was powerful with the multitude, 
and his political ability and commanding 
influence in Athens were necessttyto the 
leaders who had pledged themselves to 
stand or fall with their new ally. He 
quickly attained great power in The^ses, 
and became tl>e channel of communi- 
cation between the two states and the 
effective director of both. 

An Athenian army was sent into 
Bosotia, and being joined by Ibe forces of 
Thebes, the combined host encamped 
itself at Chaeroneia, a few miles di^ 
tant from Elateia. A few skirmishes 
took place ; but winter, as was usual 
in Greece, prevented decisive action. 
Meantime PhiUp negotiated for peace, 
both withlbebes and Athens. At Athens 
his overtures were principally supported 
;by Phocion ; but they wwe rejected by 
the people, full of ambitions hopes, and 
bold in the knowledge that Boeotia lay 
between them and the enemy, and that 
Thebes would bear the first brunt of 
tiie attadc. Thus far Demosthenes was 
triumphant; but his task was more 
difficult at Thebes, whoe the danger 
was nearer, and Ibe party stronger that 
wished for peace. A decree that ttre 
proposals of Philip should be considered 
had already passed the assembly, wheti 
Demosthenes hastened to Thebes. The 
people were summoned, and he ad- 
dressed them ; he: praised to the utmost 
those who adhered to the resolution of 
war, and inveighed against aU who spoke 
in favour of Philip, as corrupt and trai- 
tors. When he found that the passions 
of the multitude were su£cientiy ^- 
cited, he proceeded even to threats, acnd 
exclaimed, that if any shonkl dare Id 
speak of peace with Philip, he would 
himself seize him by the hair, and drag 
him as a traitor to prison. That such 
a sally should have- been ventured, and 
that it should have been unresented, and 
even successful, strongly i^ows both the 
-ascendancy which Demostiiehes had at- 
tained in Thebes, and the power of his 
eloquence in stirring the passions of his 
'audience. But his objects were not yet 
•secured; the Bi»otarchs were divided, 
and at length they resolved again to lay 
the proposals of Philip before the people. 
The assembly was called ; Demosthenes 
addressed it, and alter arraigning the 
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Bodotarehs as traiturs to Greece, he 
<soiicluded wkh declarin|^ that if the 
Tliei3avs, deeeived by their leaders, so 
^lircmk from the common caase, he 
*wouId retmn k&aiediately to AUiens, 
«jid sioye for an embassy to Thebes, to 
£Lslc a passage tfarou^ Boeotia for the 
A-tlienian aniw» vihidti would then go 
cdone against the common enemy. The 
SoB9tsjrchs gave way, and war was 
!finall^ resoked on. This, the greatest 
triumph perhaps of the orator aid of his 
political system, ended certainly in the 
most signal discomfiture of botlu 

The Athenian and Thebon army had 
l3een joined during the winter by troops 
from the allies of Athens, £uboea, 
"MegarsL, Cwinfh, Achaia, Corcym, 
Xieuoas, and Acamania. The aggregate 
force appears to have consideraUy ex- 
ceeded that of Philip ;.but the advantlige 
was balanced by the latter being united 
under one able commander. The Athe- 
nian generals were Chares and Lysicles*; 
the names of the Theban eommandere 
liave not been preserved. The battle 
took place near Chseroneia ; it was haitl 
•fought and decisive, and the victoiy of 
Philip complete, (b.c. 338.) 

The news filled Athens with dis- 
jBMiy. Nothing less was now expected 
than the advance of the conqueror into 
Attica, the ravage of the country, pw- 
haps the siege of the city. The re- 
. sources which had formerly enabled 
Athens to disregard the devastation of 
her territoiy, were lost by the revolt of 
^ame allies, and her own impolitic relin- 
4{|uishment of authority over others. The 
tuoae was past when every Athenian was 
a soldier ; for the wars of Athens had 
lately been •carried on by mercenary 
tF0Ox>s, while the citizens had been idling 
at home, incurring the guilt of warfare, 
^thout participating in its dangers or its 
glories, such as they are. From vic^ent 
^ar to vident resentment was an easy 
paiBsage, and the late advisers of war 
might not unreasonably expect tihe se- 
verest treatment from the people, whe- 
ther in anger at the situation into whidi 
thar counsels had brought the citv, or as 
an Inten^d peaoe-offiehng to the kn^ of 
Maeedonia, ^whom th^ had so vehe- 
mently opposed. Demosthenes had borne 
arms m tbehattie, and for speedier flight 
had tiuown away his shield, — ^an achon 
deemed the most disgraceful proof of 
cowardice. The sense of l^s pohtical 
failuie, and his military dishonour, 
deterred him from showing himself in 
the first burst of popular indignation. 



and he proem^ a mission, whi< 
drew him awhile from Athens. ] 
ceedings were immediately con 
against the leaders of the war pe 
they profited by the moderation 
adversaries to divert the popu 
from themselves against the g 
Lysicles was the victim chdsen, j 
because hewas not, like Chare! 
popular or powerful. Hewas 
by an orator of the war pari 
demned, and executed. The raj 
multitude was satisfied, and nev(! 
ing that their vengeance hsd fall<i 
real culprit, they again were wi 
listen as before to their kite advi 
The Athenians now sent Jj^: 
to Philip, to learn his purposes 
soften his resentment. But bi\ 
arrival, Demades, an eminent or.'i 
was among the prisoners, haci 
been set free, and directed to aj; 
Athenians, that the Macedoni 
was disposed to be their friend 
after, all the Athenian prison- 
released, and a supply of clothii 
to such as were in want of it I 
duct had been similar in ever} 
which, had given a body of A 
citizens into his hands ; and it 
considering what could have : 
motive to such sustained genei 
wards his most inveterate enen i 
man, who, though not sangu 
nature* and generally more men 
most Grecian warriors, had bee i 
to act with harshness on lesi 
cation. Some reasons for ti 
rence may he found both in his 
and his character. The great; 
security of Macedonia were t< 
moted by the total destruction 
thus, as a state. When this 
done, no personal forbearanc i 
avert from the conqueror the 
hatred of thecitizens ; and to red i 
to riavery, therefore, seemed a 
of secanty, as well as of revc 
profit But the destruction o 
was not in his wish ; its subjec 
not hitherto been in his power ; 
now, if he pushed tiie war to ( 
against it, there might be so: 
of his allies supporting him. 
jremaining ind^endent, to coi 
might be politic ; and PhLlip^s 
would here concur with the 
kindhness of his disposition, 
the other case had been ovei 
different interests and feelings. 
as a man of letters and ace 
meni, Philip respected the chi- 
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philosophy and art ; as a lover of fame 
and popularity, no less than of power, 
he was anxious to appear advantage- 
ously in his dealings with a people the 
most conspicuous, as well as the most 
intelligent, in Greece. His conduct in 
these instances was most honourable, 
and it is but just and candid to suppose 
that it sprang in a great measure from 
honourable feelings ; but we cannot give 
him. the same credit for real generosity 
on the present occasion, which we might, 
if his proceedings had been consistently 
humane, when me temptation to cruelty 
Tvas stronger, and there were fewer rea- 
sons of policy to prevent him from 
yielding to it. 

The conquerors went from the field to 
Thebes, where they found a ready sub- 
mission. The government passed into 
the hands of the Macedonian party, and 
to make sure their ascendancy, the 
Cadmeia was garrisoned with a detach- 
ment from the army under Philip. The 
revolution now effected was not dis- 
graced with executions, banishments, 
or confiscations. The Boeotian towns 
were made independent, the numerous 
exiles restored, and all prisoners, both 
Thebans and others, set free, unran- 
somed. Philip next proceeded to 
show to Athens a still greater libcr 
rality. When it was known there that 
favour might be expected, an embassy 
had immediately been sent to wait on 
him. Meanwhile he had caused the 
bodies of the Athenian slain to be burnt, 
and the bones to be sent to Athens ; 
and he committed the procession to the 
charge of his principal minister. Anti- 
pater, whom he also appointed his am- 
bassador to the people. He freely ofiered 
the renewal of peace and alliance on the 
former terms ; and to testify his dispo- 
sition, as general of the Amphictyons, 
to do impartial justice between state and 
state, he procured the restoration of 
Oropus, which, belonging to Athens, 
had long been forcibly held by the 
Thebans. 

Phihp was now beyond dispute the 
first potentate of Greece. His kingdom 
was flourishing ; his enemies depressed ; 
his allies many and powerful, and com- 
pletely under his direction. Henceforth, 
At least, hj might safely devote himself 
to increase the happiness of his king- 
dom, by peacefully cultivating its re- 
sources and improving its government 
^ut the rarest, as well as the most ex- * 
cellent of patriots, is he who, bred to war 
and accustomed to victory, has yet the 



wisdom and virtue rightly to value the 
blessings of peace. Only one winter had 
elapsed after the battle of Chaeroneia, 
when Phihp was preparing to attempt 
the conquest of Persia. There can be 
little doubt that his principal motives were 
ambition, and the hateful love of war; 
but his determination may very probably 
have been aided by a persuasion com- 
mon among the most liberal Grecian 
statesmen, that the turbulent spirit of 
their countrymen wanted a vent, and 
that the only effectual method of pre- 
serving tranquilUty at home, was bj 
uniting them against the barbarian, 
whom they were wont to consider as 
their natural enemy. At the proposal 
of Philip a general congress was assem- 
bled at Corinth. His views were ap- 
proved, and he was elected captain- 
general of Greece. In the midst of his 
preparations Philip was assassinated by 
a young Macedonian of rank. But his 
plans of conquest did not perish with 
himself, like the similar projects of 
Jason the Thessalian ; for hie left a son, 
the celebrated Alexander, of talents not 
inferior, and more unbounded ambition. 

Sect. IV. — The party of Demosthe- 
nes had recovered its predominance in 
Athens, and the news of Philip's death 
was received there with the most un- 
manly exultation. The murderer had 
been slain, but high honours were voted 
to his memory. To reward the assassina- 
tion of an enemy, especially if a king. or 
tyrant, was a common measure, which 
however detestable to the better taught 
morality of modem times, appears in 
Greece to have been extensively ap- 
proved. But, in the present case, the 
conduct of Philip after the battle of 
Chaeroneia stamps the act with a cha- 
racter of ingratitude, which has shocked 
some of his warmest enemies. A sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving was ordered by the 
people, as if they had heard the newg 
of a great victory; and Demosthenes, 
though he had recently lost his only child, 
and though custom, aeemed sacred, for- 
bade all persons under such a loss to 
show tliemselves except in mourning; 
appeared at the ceremony in a robe of 
white, and with a crown of flowers on 
his head. 

The high natural gifts of Alexander 
had been improved by the best instruc- 
tions which the age could supply. As 
a patron of letters, Philip was both li- 
b&c2l and discerning; his Qourt was 
tlie resort of many eminent philosophers, 
but the education of his son had been 
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chiefly intrusted to Aristotle, the most 
eminent of. them aJl. The murder of 
Philip seems to have been connected 
with a plot to set another member of the 
royal house upon the throne; but all 
disturbance was prevented or suppressed 
by the promptitude of Alexander and 
the prudence of the counsellors by whom 
he was surrounded ; and the young king 
then turned his attention towards Thes- 
saly, his father's surest and most valu- 
able ally. The Thessalian states were 
readily persuaded to elect him as the 
chief of their confederacy, and to support 
him in claiming the later and loftier ac- 
quisition of Philip, the political and 
military leadership of all Greece. He 
then went to Thermopylae, took his seat 
among the Amphictyons, and obtained 
from that body a vote which constituted 
him captain-general of the Greeks; an 
important sanction to his claim, though 
not by itself sufficient to confer the de- 
sired authority without the consent of 
a more general congress of the states. 
Opposition was apprehended from 
Athens and Thebes, of which the former 
had abundantly shown a hostile temper, 
while in the latter, though the admini- 
stration was yet in the hands of Alex- 
ander's friends, the opposing party were 
fast recovering strength and boldness. 
Alexander suddenly entered Boeotia with 
an army. His presence confirmed the 
tottering power of his Theban friends, 
affid deterred the Athenians from mani- 
festing their enihity in open opposition 
to the meeting which it was now pro- 
posed to call at Corinth, to consider the 
claim of Alexander to the leading of 
Greece. The meeting was called, and 
its debates would seem to have been 
free from the present terror of an over- 
awing force, though influenced ho doubt 
by the fear of after-resentment from the 
powerful Macedonian. The vote which 
gave the command to Alexander was 
nearly unanimous ; the Lacedaemonian 
deputies alone protested, saying, ** that 
their national inheritance was not to fol- 
low, but to lead." 

The Grecian states were generally 
niaking ready to war against Persia 
under Alexander, who had himself re- 
turned into Macedonia to complete his 
own preparations, when his kingdom 
was threatened by an extensive combi- 
nation of the barbarians on its northern 
and western borders. He broke their 
measures by his energy and rapidity, 
defeated them, and then proceeded to 
take vengeance ; nor during a long and 



every where successful campai 
which he carried his arms even 
the Danube, did he fail to enfo 
entire submission of every tril 
had provoked him. His return w 
tened by alarming news from Gn 

We have often seen the ric 
Persia employed in fomenting tJ 
sensions of Greece, and support! 
parties which seemed at the m 
whether from weakness or from 
ever cause, the least to be d: 
Such a policy seemed now mor 
ever necessary, when the great< 
of Greece was united avowedly i 
Persia ; and, accordingly, the tri 
of the king were largely dispensei 
of the party hostile to Macedonii; 
agent in these transactions was 
sthenes, the determined enemy ol 
and Alexander, and now all-po\v 
Athens ; and his detractors accuj! 
of embezzling much ofthe wealtli 
confessedly passed through his li 

The ascendancy of the Macd 
party in Thebes had been prote: 
a garrison in the Cadmeia, und 
joint command, apparently, of a 
donian officer and a Theban part; 
Both were assassinated by soni 
ban exiles who secretly retumei 
assembly was hastily summons ^ 
ruling party were surprised an 
heartened; the fin ends ofthe exi 
.of hope and alacrity; and to li 
both these feelings, a report was 
that Alexander had perished in 
The assembly voted that the lili 
Thebes should be asserted again i 
cedonian dominion, and sie£< 
straightway laid to the Cadmeia 

The Theban ' revolution app i 
have been part of an extensive • 
concerted at Athens. A large 
of arms was furnished by Demo i 
probably at the expense of Pers i 
on his proposal the Athenian a 
voted succours to the Thebans. ! 
were also voted by the Argians 
dians, and Eleians ; but the P : 
nesian succours were detained 
Isthmus, and the Athenian a1 
through the wish to gain some 
into the probable event of the ' 
fore, taking part in' it. Such ; 
state of things when the Theban '. 
learnt with dismay that Alexai < 
a rapid march through a difficul 
tain region, had unexpected] ' 
his way into Bceotia in a time 
incredibly short. Their dan| i 
great, not only from the J I 
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nian force, but &om the reviving hopeft 
c£ their fellow-citizens of the oppo- 
site party. They ventured the bold 
assertion that the son of Philip was cer- 
tainly dead, and that it was another 
Alexander, the son of Aeropug,who was 
come against them ; and hereby they 
succeeded in silencing all proposals or 
accommodation. Alexander advanced 
towards Thebes, but did not immediately 
attack it, being willing to leave an open- 
ing for peace, and trusting to the strength 
of his party within the walls. 

After Alexander had been for some 
time before the city, a skirmish, begun 
without orders^ by one of hia officers^ 
lorought on a general engagement . The 
besiegers were victorious, aad theirvan- 
guard, pursuing the enennestothe gates^ 
broke 'in with them. The city was taken, 
unexpectedly ahke to the conquerors 
and the conquered; and terrible was 
the destruction which ensued by the 
hands, not so much of the Max^edonians, . 
as of the Boeotians and Phpciaus, who 
were numerous in the invading army. 
These had deep wrongs to avenge; and 
theThebans now drank to the dregs the 
bitter cup which they had held to the lips 
of the Platseans, Thespians, and Orcho- 
menians. Old men, women, and children 
were slaughtered in the streets, in the 
houses, and at the , altars. When the 
butchery was over, the fate of the sur- 
vivors and of the city was referred by 
Alexander to the common decisicm. of 
the confederate Greeks. It was decreed 
that the city ^ould be levelled with the 
ground, and aU the inhabitants sold as 
slaves, save only the priests and priest- 
esses, and such as were known uienda 
of Macedonia. It was also voted that 
Platsea and Orchomenus should be re- 
stored. Alexander, an ardent lover of 
literature, is said to have procured that 
the house of Pindar, the CTeat Theban 
poet, should be spared, and his postoity 
exempted from the doom of slavery. 
Otherwise the decree was fully executed. 
It is reported that Alexander bitterly, 
regretted the destruction of Tl^es, not 
oidy for the amount of misexy occasioned 
by it, but also because that city was the 
birth-place of Hercules, the boasted 
founder of his race» If, indeed, there, 
was mingled with this fanciful motive 
for sorrow any real and lively concern 
for the calamities iniiicted, his repentance 
is a rare phenomenon in the nistory of 
conquerors : but even in this case little 
importance is. to be attached to a vain 
and transitory feeling, which 'Qever ex« 



erted any infioeiioe on bk subsequent 

career, (b. c. 335.) 

Other Grecian cities had been ruined 
not less completely than Thebes* but in 
none had the su&rera been so maay ; 
and the extent of the calamily stFuck 
deep awe into aU who heard it, though 
few regretted the downflEdl of a -power^ 
which had cested ahnost entirely oa 
force, and little on good wiH or superior 
reputation. Its sudden and apparently 
accidental capture gave strength to the 
opinion, extensively previ^ent, thaA, 
Thebes was labourmg under a diviner 
retribution ; and men's minds ran bade 
through various deeds of opjpfessioa 
and bloodshed, which had stained^ the 
short period of Theban empire, to the 
treacherous seizure of Platsea, and the 
oid but unforgotten crime of alliance 
with the Persian against tJie freedom, of 
Greece. Those states, which had pre- 
pared for Thebes an aid too tardy to save 
it, but prompt aiough to expose them to 
the vengeance of the conqueror, had 
more pressing sutijeets to consider than 
its guilt or its calamity. Alarmed at 
the perils which their miserable and 
treacherous policy had brought near 
their own doors, they mostly aet^ with as 
much nakeannesB as before. The Arcadi- 
ans put to death their late advisers ; the 
Eleians restored the banish^ Mends 
of Macedonia ; but the ' danger was 
greatest to Athens, as the nearest 
state, and the most offaading. 'Wh€» 
the news came that Thebes was taken, 
the Eleusinian n^steries were in cele- 
bration; but they were immediately in- 
terrupted,, and all han(k eaoaployed in ear* 
rying every thing Valuable, within the 
walls. An embassy was sent to AJbxan- 
dar, chiefly made up ctf the friends of 
Phocion ; bulk it is ^roba^U that De- 
mosth^es aocempanied it, and that we 
may refer to this oceasooti the story told 
of him by iSsehines,— ^khat, being sent 
ambasaader to Alexander^ he went no 
farther than the Boeotian border, but 
returned in fear, eitla^ of Alexander 
or of his republican Greek aiHes. Alex- 
ander demanded that Deanesthi^es, and 
nine others, should be given up to him*, 
asauthorsof the battieof Chsnoaieia, and 
of all the sHoeeeding troubles oC Greeee^ 
A second embassy^was aettito deinrecate 
this severity; aaid Alexander, whether 
through respeet U> the fame of Athens, or 
tlurough the desire to settle Greeee wijth* 
out dday, andproeeed a^^st Asia,c(HK 
tented himseif wUh requiring the baoislK 
m^t of Charideraus« one of the xmmber^ 
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Cfthe eonqu»t» ofAlextmder in Agio, 
and of me qffmr9 of Greece, from the 
time when that prince set out on hie 
enterjnize to his death. 

Tbb long reign of the second Arta- 
xerxes had closed with a shocking tissue 
of family dissension and bloodshed. To 
secure the succession to Darius, his 
eldest bom, the old king had made him 
a partner in the sovereignty: but he 
was rewarded with presumptuous in- 
gratitude, and a quarrel ensued, which 
ended in an attempt by Darius to assassi- 
nate his father, and in his death by the 
hand of the executioner. The few re- 
maining years of Artaxerxes were full 
of troubles : he took for his first minis- 
ter Arsames, his bastard son ; Arsames 
was murdeied, and the deed was im- 
puted to the jealousy of Ochus, the 
pnly then living le^timate son. The 
same year an extensive revolt broke out 
in the western provinces; and Arta- 
xerxes died in the following year, which 
was that of the battle of Mantineia. 
Ochus took the throne, but according to 
the bloodypohcy which lias ever prevail- 
ed in Asiatic monarchies, he did not deem 
it secured till all his illegitimate breth- 
ren had been assassinated, in number 
eighty. He then first made known his 
fathers death, and proclaimed himself 
king, taking the name Artaxerxes. 

'Oie reign of Artaxerxes Ochus was 
a troubled one. The great western re- 
volt was speedily suppressed, and the 
king then setting himself to re-conquer 
Egypt, sent Ihither several armies, 
which failed disgracefijUy. Artabazfis», 
the satrap (^Bith^a, revolted, and, 
by the aid of Grecian meancenaries, he 
maintained himself against all the 
strength oi Asia, till his treasury failed, 
and, unable kHiger to suppiy his Greciaa 
troops* he fled to the court of Philip. 
The Phoenicians too revolted. They had 
been, Uke the Grecian subjects of Per- 
sia, allowed to govern themselves by, 
their own repablican institutions, under 
the eontroul of a Satrap, whokvied. 
from each city its stipulaie^ tribute, and 
commanded tha armies of the pscovince. 
They wex^ ric^ and }xo%gerQu& through 
commerce ; tbey had ever been courted, 
and respected by the sovereign, for as 
their sh^ and sailors mainly ooasti- 
tuted the nayal strength of the empire, 
^ was most in^rtant that their ser- 
vice sbo^ be wflling. The present 
aabra^f^ lealous frobably.of their grow* 



iog power and rismg pretensions, had 
attempted, injudk^iously, to tighten the 
bands of andMxity. He was aeeused 
of anrogaace and tyranny, and the Rub- 
nicians revolting allied themselves with 
Egypt Ochus went in person'against 
them, and reduced them to submission; 
but his triumph was dissraced by a 
series of cruel and treacherous acts, 
which C3ided in the utter destruction of 
Sidon by the despair of its inhabi- 
tants*. He next subdued the island 
of Cjiprus, which was also in rebellion ; 
and then prepared an expedition against 
Egypt.. He assembled an overwhelm- 
ing force of Grecian mercenaries, and 
pkced a division under Mentor, a Rho- 
dian soldier. of fortune, who being sent 
by tiie King of Egypt to assist the Phoe^ 
mcians, bad deserted to the Persians 
with 4000 Greeks, whom he conv- 
manded. To his second employer Men- 
tor was more faithful: Egypt was con- 
quered, and so great were Mentor's 
services, and snSck the~ opinion which 
Ochus entertained of his ability, that he' 
was set.in command over all the mari- 
time provinces of Asia Minor. His 
sister was wife to the rebd satrap Ar- 
tabazus ; and, at his intercession, Arta- 
bazus was pardoned, and restored to his 
command. For twelve years the west- 
em provinces enjoyed unusual quiet un- 
der the vigorous rule of Mentor and his 
brother Memnon, the confidential friend 
smd minister of Artabazus. At the end 
of that period, in the year after the 
battle of ChflBToneia, Artaxerxes Oehus 
died. 

• It was believed thai Oehm had been 
poisoned by the eunuch Bagoas, his 
chief minister and favourite, who, still 
retaining his power, gave the diadeni to 
Arses, & youngest son of the late kii^* 
The other sons were murdered, and Ar- 
ses also perished in the third vear of his 
reign, by the act of his aU-powerfuI 
nkiister, whom he had dared to thwart. 
C odomannns^ a descendant of the second 
Darius, andaman of tried valour and 
consideiable military experience, wa& 
chosen as the successor. On ascending 
the Hvone he took the name of Darius. 
Bftginsdied sooaalter; and it was ra* 

h9 tskn :«itl| tone qaalificaltaB* m wa bUU find 
the Sidoniius agua coospienoas about twentr years- 
after tft the w«r« of Alexander. Probably. th» 
oeailagntien related hj the historiaa only extended 
t» loaie partieaUr <uiarter of the city, in which the 
most'detenndned of the Sidonians may have maia» 
tained 'themfielvee, when the^rtsl. of the town h«d 
ivbnitted to the eon^oeior,. " 
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moured that dissension had arisen be- 
tween the king and minister ; that Bagoas 
had prepared a poisoned draught for 
Darius, and had been himself compelled 
to drink it. 

Soon after the death of Ochus, Philip 
had undertaken to deliver the Greeks of 
Asia from the Persian yoke, and had 
sent an army into iEolis, under Parme- 
nion; His ablest general. Parmenion was 
opposed by Memnon, with force enough 
to check, but not to crush him. The 
attention of the court was elsewhere oc- 
cupied, and it was not till Alexander was 
preparing to cross the Hellespont in per- 
son, that the Persian government began 
to gather any considerable force* by sea or 
land. Two years had passisd since Phi- 
lip's death, and four since the battle of 
Chaeroneia, when Alexander, at the age 
of twenty- two, commenced the expedition 
which was to change the dynasties, and 
remodel the political state of half Asia. 
On the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
was the territory of ancient Troy, 
the stage of the principal actions cele- 
brated by Homer. The imagination of 
Alexander was naturally Uvely ; he was 
deeply; tinctured with love of letters, and 
reverence for antiquity. ,.0f this we 
have seen some instances in his conduct 
after the taking of Thebes. The Iliad 
of Homer was especially gratifying both 
to his poetical tastes and to his warlike 
popensities, and he is said to have made 
it his constant companion in his journeys 
and campaigns. But when he stood on 
the scene of his favourite story, his ad- 
miration of the poet and his heroes was 
exalted' into passionate enthusiasm ; and 
while, his army passed the strait unop- - 

gosed, under the direction of Parmenion, 
e was visiting the village and surround- 
ing fields, where the fallen citjr once had 
stood, and sacrificihg to the deities of the 
place, and the chiefs and princes there 
entombed. The foot in the army some- 
what exceeded thirty thousand, of whom 
twenty-four thousand were heavy-armed, 
and about half of these Macedonian: 
the horse were nearly five thousand, 
chiefly Macedonian, Thessalian, and 
Thracian. In proceeding towards Ionia, 
it was resolved to skirt the ^eastern 
highlands of Ida. The neighbouring 
satraps gathered their forces to oppose 
him, as soon as they learnt the direction 
of his march, and they were joined by 
Memnon, who had till now been en- 
gaged in protecting the coast. The 
assembled army consisted of twenty 
thousand Persian horse» and as many 



mercenaiy Grecian heayy-armed infan- 
try, with light troops whose number is 
uncertain. Thus inferior in regulax foot, 
it was Memnon\s wish to avoid a battle, 
but to hang on the advancing enemy 
with a numerous cavalry, which should 
let him neither eat nor rest* to destroy 
the harvest in his way, and even the 
towns in which he could shelter. This 
mode of defence would probably " have 
been the most effectual ; but it carried 
with it an ,amount of public loss and 
private suffering, to which the Persian 
officers would not c6nsent. It was 
therefore rejected, and a stand was made 
in a very advantageous position, at the 
ford of the Granicus, a rapid river, run- 
ning northwards from Idst to the Pfopon- 
tis. Alexander forced the passage, and 
completely defeated the enemy, but not 
without a severe struggle, in which his 
person was exposed to imminent dauger. 
This victory opened to him all Asia 
Minor. Sardis submitted without re- 
sistance, and' he went into Ionia. The 
people of Ephesus had risen on the 
oligarchy supported there by Persia, and 
Alexander arriving confirmed the ascen- 
dancy of the democratical party, re- 
strained their violence, and established 
good order. Most Grecian cities readily- 
allied themselves with him, and in all 
these he set up democracy. Miletus 
and Halicamassus holding out for Per- 
sia were taken by force. The successes 
of Alexander were brilliant, his policy 
was liberal towards barbarians as well 
as Greeks. He won the Lydians by re- 
viving their ' ancient laws, which had 
been overborne by'the Persian satraps ; 
and the Carians, by restoring the govern- 
ment to the legitimate heir, 'who 'had 
been deposed in favour of a Persian. In. 
the course of a year by force and conci- 
liation he had made himself the master of 
Asia within Taurus, the vast mountain 
chain extending fi*om' the Mediterranean 
to the Euxine sea ; that is, of all Asia 
Minor, save the narrow maritime pro- 
vince Cilicia. 

Meanwhile Memnon had returned into 
the -^gean sea with a fleet far outnum- 
bering any which Macedonia and its 
confederates could support, and had 
raised a powerful body of Grecian mer- 
cenaries to co-operate with it He had 
reduced the important islands of Chios 
and Lesbos, and struck a tejror into the 
enemies of Persia, as far as Euboea; 
and negotiating with, the Grecian states 
unfriendly to Macedonia, he had per- 
suaded many of them, and among others 
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Lacedffimdn, to ally themselves wth 
I^rsia. His intention was^ after com- 
j^eting the conquest of Lesbos, to pro- 
ceed to the Hellespont, when his irresis- 
tible fleet would cut off from Alexander 
all communication with Europe. The 
small army of the invader might then 
be crushed by the collected forces jof 
Asia, wlule Memnon himself, with his 
Qrecian allies, would overrun and con- 
quer Macedonia, and thus, in the Ian* 
guafge of the party hostile to Alexander, 
secure the liberty of Greece. In the 
midst of these projects Memnon died, 
and with him his designs. The land 
force of his armament was sunomoned 
to join the king in Syria. 

W ith the arrival of spring, Alexander^ 
crossing Taurus, overran CUicia. That 
province is separated from Syria b}^ a 
branch of Taurus, on the opposite side 
of which the vast host of Barius was 
now assembled. For some time each 
army waited for the other to advance ; 
for if was the wish of the Persians to 
engage in the plains of Syria, where their 
immerous cavalry might range atwill, 
-while the smaller and more stationary 
forces of the Greeks and Macedonians 
would have acted to advantage in the 
oonflned valleys of Oilicia. At length 
Alexander lea his forces through the 
pass which opened into Syria. Darius 
Jipmediately crossed the mountains by a 
different pass into Cilicia, and thus 
placed himself in Alexand^'s rear. His 
objSst was probably, by occupying the 
passes, to prevent his enemy fr*om re- 
turning into Oilicia, and at the same 
time to cut off frt>m him all supplies and 
reinforcements; so that his army, de- 
barred frx>m retreat, and deprived of all 
provisions, but what it could imd in the 
. cpuntry, might perish by want, and by 
the continual harassing of a superior ca- 
valry. But Alexander, though surprised 
by the movement,' was prompt enough 
to secure the command of the principal 
pass, and he led back his army to attack 
the Persians, near Jssus, at the entrance 
of Cilicia. Besides the light-armed sol- 
diers, they had thirty thousand heavy- 
armed Gre^, and a greater number 
of Asiatics armed and trained in the 
Qrecian manner* The horse were 
thirty thousand. The whole was ad- 
vantageously posted along the bank 
of a river^ and extending from the 
i^ountains to the sea. Nevertheless, 
a^er a hotly contested action, Alexander 
fprced a passage* The slaughter was 
great both m the battle and in the pursuit. 



Barias escaped with a portion of his 
cavaliy, but his wife, mother, and sister, 
and two daughters, were taken in his- 
camp. They were boated by Alexander 
with kindness, and even with delicate 
respect ; and so great it is said was the 
effect produced on Darius by a genero* 
sit^ ImLe usual either in Grecian or in 
Asiatic warfare, that when he heanl it 
he prayed to have no other successor 
but Alexander, if it were .God*s will that 
he should no longer be king of Asia. 

Having taken possession of Damas^ 
ous, the capital of Syria, Alexander 
soon turned his eyes to the narrow, but 
rich, populous, and powerful countiy of 
Phoenicia. The small states of that pro- 
vincewere popularly governed, though 
mostly with a single cluef at the head of 
the administration ; and they seem to 
have been very subject both to internal 
dissension and to mutual quarrels and 
jealousy. Tyre, the wealthiest and most 
powerful, was also the most favoured 
by the Persian government, to a degree 
which gave offence in Sidon, its mother 
city, and the nominal capital of the pro« 
vince. The Sidonians invited Alexander, 
and he took possession of their city unop- 
posed. Others also submitted ; but the 
Tyrians, the most favoured of the favour- 
ed Phoenician nation, refused to transfer 
their allegiance to the conqueror. They 
jHTofessed their willingness to be strictly^ 
neutral, admitting within their ^alls nei-» 
ther Persians nor Macedonians ; but this 
did not satisfy Alexander, and he be^ 
sieged the city. Tyre was built on an 
island, strongly fortified, and vigorously- 
defended. jDie assailants attempted te^ 
carry out a mole from the main land, for 
the support of towers and battering en* 
gines, such as were used in that age* 
These were burnt by the Tyrians from 
their shipping, and Alexander found that 
he could not succeed as long as they com*' 
manded the sea. He raised a naw from 
such of the PhGenicians as were friendly 
to him, from the Cyprians, whose sup« 
port hsui been enffaeed by his successesr 
and from some of the maritime Greeks. 
His fleet was now too strong for the 
besieged, so that he soon con&ied them 
within their walls, and" finally took the 
city .by assault. Eight thotisand Tyrians 
perished in the storming, the remainder 
of the people vtere sold into slavery ; > 
and of this ^at calamity it is nowhere 
stated that it ev«r disturbed the tran*^ 
quillity CjfOe victor. 

AlexaiSir next proceeded to Egypt, 
which stt^itted without resistance. He 
L 
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grstil&ed his new subjeets by magni- 
ficent ■ sanifices to the gods of the 
country, and held a splcaodid festival 
alter the Grecian manner, with contests 
in athletic exerdses, poetry, and music. 
He then commenced a more permanent 
a&d nu»re useful monument of his great- 
iiess. Ihe singiUarly rich and populous - 
country of Egypt was without a conveni** 
ent haven ; and Alexander having select 
ed a spot on the western branch of the 
Kile, where there was every advantage 
of situation for a great commercial town 
and por^ resolved to make it the Gre* 
ciaa capital of Egypt^ the seat of go-« 
vemment, and the centre of trade He 
^ve the name of Alexandria to the new 
qity, which was largely colonized by 
Greeks, and soon became and long con- 
tinued wealthy, populous, and flourish^ 
ingb It retains, even now, the ancient 
appellation, and though fallen &om 
its former greatness is still a consider- 
able town: but its decline must be 
progressive; for its excellent harbour 
]« fisi. verging to ruin from the de- 
posits of the river, which have already 
in great measure choked it up. While 
engaged with his new capital, Alexander 
kunt that the Persian fleet had. been 
completely broken up through the de- 
motion of th& Phoenicians and Cyprians, 
and thai all the Grecian, islands allied 
^ith Penia had returned to the M«oe»' 
doniaa4N)n£Mtenu^i (sue;: 332.) 

During his stay m Egypt^heundertook 
aa^xpedition oi no political or military 
iliq>oiianee» but yet40o singular to pass 
unnoticed.. In tne sandy desert whioh 
Mtrelofaes westwavd^rom. the boundary of 
SgHitf. thease are scattend spots, like 
gseenislandt in the waste* wherasprings 
of water give fertility to .the ebewhers 
ban«n. and bnmin^ soil; On. one of 
tbese: stood the ancient^ and far-fanuid 
oracular tem{de. of Jupiter Anmon. 
Thedifficulty and^nger of approaching 
it diminishedihs namtarc^ votaries,.but 
mrounded. the shrine wkh a< more 
Q^iterious sanctity* . In sending Alex- 
ainlar thither, we may 'well beliinre that 
nhgion: had a share ; .but it was prok>a# 
Uy combined with curiosity, witfa-the 
habitual lore of extraordinary things^ 
^ritk the vanity of imitating Perseus a^ 
Hercules, his boasted progenitors, both 
ofv^omswere said ta have visited the 
orade, peihaps with ^ some project of 
diaeovenng a communication with the 
interior of Africa for purposes oflrade. 
He set out with a detaohmenl of his 
aooy,. reached the. land of Ammon, coo^ 



salted the orade> and retomed ia safety^ ;, 
but not without experiencing the .penis 
and sufferings whidi arise, in crossing 
the deserts, from the intolerable heat,. 
the want of water, and the sMfting^natcire' 
of the sandsi* 

In the. next> spring he went agaonst 
Darius^ crossed the 'great- rivers £u* 
phrates and Tigris unopposed, and found 
the enemy at Gaugamela near Arbela» 
on the eastern bank of the latter. 
The country was £ikvourable to caval* 
ry, in which the Persian- army wba- 
stronger than that defeated at Issus ; it 
had also elephants, and scythe^armed 
chariots, but it was weak in Greciai^ 
foot A hard fought battle ensued: 
great gallantry was shown by the Per- 
sian leaders, and some skill ; but they ' 
could not withstand the superior disci* 
]^ne of the Greeks and the ability of^ 
their commander, whose conduct on 
this occaak)n gave the highest proof oi 
military science, and original genius 
for war. Their army was- completely^ 
destroyed: Darius fled towards thie' 
northern provinces^ the most^wsi^ike' 
and the most attached to himscif ; and 
Alexander seized on the rich provmoes 
of the south almost unnsisted. 

Darius: was now at Eebatans^ the- 
capitaLof Media; and Us oidy hepe 
was to maintain hianseif in thataad tW 
adjoiniag'piorineesi, tiil>Alep f de eiiuglil 
be called aimy by tnmbtaa' at^ hoanw. 
Of thia therv^wttft^ na sbsbA pmpeet^ 
for an important contai had inmd 
arisen^ butit was decided abbutth»tiM» 
when .^exandecwasMoquering atGktai^ 
^mida«i The LaeedsamoniaBaihad ever 
disallo^pud theiclaim oi Maaeioimuto the 
smprraoaey of Greeee^aad hftdhdieored 
t<^ place- themaalvest at' the: head o# a. 
hostile league. ThM* hopea had boai ■ 
weakened by the deatttoti Mteuion',. bf 
the^breaking up of thl3vBeirsian.flset,4tiid ' 
by the battle of leans ^; but their par^ 
wae^ s^ powerful, espeeial]y^i/^ie» se^> 
coined by the gold: which the agents- 
of Persia still supplied, in oonaderaUe 
abundance. Three haink«d tal0BtS<iip 
wardft^of 60$ooo&) weia oSHsrtA: to. tne 
people of Athens, t(x indoDerthefli? t» 
join the confederaoy. Theofl^ wa&re* 
fhsed; but there was sHU iniAthenra 
powerfol party headed byDemesthsflM^ 
which though imafato^to induoa the 
peopletcside with the enemieeofAtex^ 
ander, was yet strong enough tdT)Pe«reiit' 
them ftom. effectually supporting his 
friends.. Eleia, Achaia» att'Aircadia,ex«> 
c^t Megak>poUsrtook part with- Laee«: 
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daemon; and'thwr army was strwigth- 
efied with ten thonsaiid mercenaries, 
jniobabty supported by Persia. On the 
opposite side were Argos and Messenia, 
tlie -constant enemies of Laeedssmon, 
nvith most ot the states north of the 
Isthmus. Athens stood aloof from the 
cbntest; but the intriguing policy ofC 
Uemosthenes was successfully employied" 
in exciting a revolt among the Thes- 
sklians. 

. Antipater, one of Philip's ablest mi- 
nisters, had been left by Alexander as 
Ks vicegerent. He quelled the dis* 
ttlTb^nces in Thessaly, and then suc- 
cfeecfed in obtaining from the states of 
the confederacy a force which, when* 
joined with such of the Macedonian 
troops as could be spared, might enable 
him to meet the hostile league with ad- 
v&ntage. The Lacedaemonians and their 
allies had already formed the siege of 
Megalopolis, and its fadl was expected 
daily, before Antipater could enter Pelo- 
ponnesus to relieve it. It held out, 
however, till his arrival. A well fought 
and bloody battle ensued, but the Lace- 
dfemonians were overborne by superior 
ntimbers. Agis their king ffell fighting 
after his phalanx was broken. The 
Lacedaemonians sued for peace, and 
Antipater referred their ministers to a 
congress which was held at Corinth. 
It was decided that the fate, of Lace<> 
dfemon should be decided'by Alexand^,. 
and that fifty of the noblest Spartans 
shottld be given as hostagesf that their 
state woidd submit to his determtn a tion. 
^ Meanwhilis Alexander had advanced 
into Media with the beginning of ^ning; 
Itoprised^ by his rapidity, and disap- 
ppintcd of expected succours^ Ihurhis^ 
was again compelled to- fiy, and 1^ 
Bledian kingdom yielded' to the con* 
<fneroR Uarius escaped into Bketria, 
where Bfessus, the satrap of thep^vince; 
^ some others, conspn^ againsf him; 
made him prisoner, and finally murdered' 
him. When overtaken by the cavalry- 
of Alexander, the-body was found bythe' 
3^|Jaced6nian prince, and taken tip antf 
. sent to be buried in the royal sepulchre 
ih Persia. Bfessus declared himself the 
king of Asia, but he soon was driven 
ffonr his satrapy, and ' delivered by hia 
Ibllowers to the mercy of Alexander, who 
tfut* him to death aS' a murderer- and 
thiitor. But the resistance of the noir- 
^erh provinces und^ diffiwcnt* chiefs 
^as long continued and frequently re- 
newed \ and rt was not till Ihe third year 
ikflferOhebattte of Aiteia, that the Pei^ 



sian empire was eoAxrtfy snhdofld. 'The* 
dominions of Alexamkr then reaehed 
to the Caspian sea, and the river iMc^ 
aftes (the Sirr), which divided them fitam* 
the wilds of the wandering SeyOriana* 
There was-littl^ temrptation to eross th^ 
river with any view of CGitquest ; and* 
though Alexander onoeoanied his anas 
against the Soythians^ it was onljr to 
chastise their- turbnlenoe. Btt# the sub^. 
jugated provincee included nearly all thek 
most vsduable distriots and prinoipaP 
cities- of central Asia. Sogdiana, the^ 
most myrtherly, had for its capital ManK 
canda, which will easily l)e recc^ised av^ 
the stUl flourishing Samarcand. In the 
city of Baetra we find Balkh, and Can— 
dahar in Alexandria, a Greeian colony- 
founded by Alexander, and named, like^ 
his Ej^rptian capital, firom himsdf. These- 
names will show how far the empire^ 
extended towards the north-east; its- 
southern and western limits have been' 
indicated sufficiently in describing the* 
course of the Macedonian conquests. 

llie difficulties- of Alexander's sita**^ 
tion were great. In a few years he had; 
made himsi^f the lord of many nations- 
of various manners, but all widely dif(*' 
fering from the comparativeljr scan^ 
band of Greeks and Macedonians, l^ 
whom all were* to be heki in snbjectioRA. 
The. very rapidity of hia pvogress had 
proelud^ ttie gnywtH of any habitual* 
principle of ^loyalty, so that iwariy his 
whMe empire was in^ the state ofi «l 
ne^jF conqsered pro^inee^ only k^ hu 
obedienee ttemgn> fdrcex aad Um. It; 
was neoessarj^lO'CDneifists^hisiMwssb^ 
jeets, lest his smaJl* aomr^ fihcmM bs* 
harassecT aaS- worn' ou^ with contimisU 
serriee': it' was' necjessary 15 retain ths^ 
afflSetienrof his«€breoian n>Ilswani; sibov^ 
it was l)y their power oaly ^latiie'OotuUb 
secure a^ single |irsvinoB:. Tfasae 4>bie8fe» 
He'endeavoured to reconefle^ bydntriw 
Ifutmg offices oftmsi and fisfour bot& 
1^ Buropeam cmd'to AmtisspvtaiiiiDg;. 
however^ the sword> almoai' entively^ iw 
the hands^of the fbrraer; wMethsci^ 
sbdministration' war princopaUy ^con^ 
ihittedtothenciMvvs'oftheconnih^. Al 
more que^tional::^^ part of his pslisyt 
was the adoption of the Mediaiivdfessj 
and the exaetion from all; aHke of thi^ 
Asiatic homage* of prostratisD, whieh- 
seenled to the Greekd an aet' of d«% 
grading servility vrbeo tendered to anjp 
mortdlr To justify ■ the demand^ fats' 
flatterers Asserted thafe Aiexsndar wi» 
really m6re than man.; that his deed^ 
had- fidr eseeeded'thos^^^s.aiifiifinfc 
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h^Oies^. hurown Anciestor Herctiles, and 
Kacchus the conqueror of Ii^dia, who 
iK^re, worshipped as gods by all ; and 
the &ble was spread, that he, like them, 
had something of divinity in his origin, 
as well as in his actions^ and that he 
was really the son, not of Philip, but. of 
Ammon, the great divinity, to worship 
i^ whose temple he had already under- 
gone so mucn toil and danger. These 
extravagant pretensions were far less 
shocking to the Greeks than to persons 
•educated in a purer religion : for eVen 
those who most condemned them wor- 
shipped mortals not more distinguished 
than Alexander, and having only this 
advantage, that they had lived in a dis- 
tant age. The resif It, however, was ge- 
neral dissatisfaction, and heart foum- 
]qg» between Alexander and some of 
his trustiest followers. It is probable, 
that views of policy, were less the mo- 
tive to his j^resent conduct than the ex- 
cuse by which he coloured to himself a 
weakness, of which he would otherwise 
have been ashamed ; and that he was 
really actuated by the overweening spirit, 
which unparalleled successes had fos- 
tered in a youth of temper naturally ve- 
hement and ambitious. The Persians 
had, indeed, been accustomed to honour 
their kings almost as divinities, and 
Alexander might fear that their respect 
for him.would be lessened by observing 
that others acted differently. But the 
Persian great well knew that Grecian 
manners differed from their own, and 

<^they .were prepared, by repeated expe- 
rience of Grecian superiority in policy 

4 and war» to respect the peculiarities of 

-'their conquerors,, and asscKuate them 
with the ideas of power and ability. 
With regard to them, the present claims 

'4f Alexander could not have been ne- 
eessary, but might, perhaps, if imre- 
sisted, haye been advantageous: to the 
Greeks and Macedonians they were 
deeply disgusting ; but to all the king 
must have beendejgraded, by appearing 
gs the eager clamiant of a homage 
which was either refused, or extorted 
«ith.di£Biculty^ Fresh matter was given 
ior dissension, already too prevalent in 
the camp. The republican Greeks and 
iae Macedonians were mutually jealous, 
aod the. latter were again divided into 
iBctimis among themselves. These dis- 
cords had recently been much, exaspe- 
rated. Philotas, the son of Parmenion, 
iras an excellent officer, and high in 
trusty bjLit boastful, profuse, and extra- 
xa^nt ia self*opinion« He was accused 



of treason, and condemned to death, by^ 
the assembled Macedonians, under cir- 
cums;tances, if not of proved guilt» at 
least of strong suspicion. His father 
was also put to death on slighter evi- 
dence, and without the opportunity of 
making a defence. This most unjust preci* 
pitation was probably occasioned by the 
fear, that if tune and warning were given 
to the accused, his power and popu- 
larity might enable him to resist the 
authority of the government; but it 
leaves a deep stain on the character of 
Alexander, especially as both he and. 
Philip owed more gratitude to Parme- 
nion than to any other individual. The 
ferment caused by the ruin of the se- 
cond family in Macedonia had scarcely 
subsided, when fresh heats were kin- 
dled by Alexander's demand to be ho- 
nomed after a manner wholly aUen from 
the habits and principles of the Greeks. . 

Among those who saw with displea- 
sure the rising arrogance of Alexander, 
and his growing preference of oriental 
customs, was Cleitus, the companion of 
his youth, and now one of his most fa- 
voured generals, who had saved his life 
in the battle of the Granicus. It hap* 
pened at a banquet that some flatterers 
of the king, after pursuing their accus- 
tomed theme of the superiority of his 
exploits to those of Bacchus, went on 
further to pay their court to him by de- 
preciating the actions of his father-7-aii 
unworthy homage, equally dis^aceful 
to those who offered, and to him who 
accepted it. Cleitus rebuked their base- 
ness with honest resentment, took up ' 
the praise of Philip, and drew a com-- 
paratively disparaging picture of the 
actions of Alexander ; but he was un- 
fortunately heated with vdne, and after 
replying to the courtiers, he addressed 
himself to Alexander, with intemperate, 
and unmannerly violence. The prince^, 
mad with wine and anger, attempted to 
rush upon him, but was held by some of 
his companions, while others forced Clei- 
tus out of the room. All was vain ; he 
snatched a weapon, and foUowing Clei- 
tus, who returned to brave him, killed 
him on the spot. The deed was scarcely 
done when he was seized with the bit* 
terest repentance. For three days he 
kept his chamber, and would neither eat 
nor drink; but his friends at length per- 
suaded him to resume the duties of his 
station. He never seems to have formally 
renounced the extravagant pretensipna 
which led to tMs murder, and to other 
mis<^hiefs» which are recorded by his 
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' lustoHans ; but he seems to have found 

the dislike of the Macedonians to the 

> new ceremonies insurmountable, And to 

' have felt it necessary no longer to insist 

upon their universal observance* 

- ^ Scarcely had the empire of Darius en- 
tirely submitted, when the odious lust of 

.^war and conquest was already driving 
Alexander to more distant enterprise. 
Southrcastward la^ the wide and fertile 
India; and into it he advanced, fuUy 
bent on subduing the whole. For his 

- previous course of action, some excuse 
may be found in the enmity subsisting 
"between Greece and Persia. It might 
cojacem the security of the Greeks, or at 
least of those in Asia, that Darius*s power 
should be curtailed ; though, assuredly, 
no lawful object could demand the entire 
subjugation of his empire. But the pre- 
sent expedition was neither prompted by 
provocation, old or recent, nor covered 
even with the flimsiest pretext of political 
necessity ; it was undertaken avowedly 
in the spirit of the robber, who seizes 
-every thmg indifferently which his eve 
covets and his hand can master. He 

. carried' his arms with uniform success 
to the great river Indus, and consider- 
ably beyond. But his soldiers were 
mreary with toils and dangers, and 
alarmed at the prospect of warfare end- 

Jessly renewed by the wild ambition of 
their chief: their discontent at length 
broke out in open remonstrance ; and 
Alexander, after a passionate attempt 
to change their resolution, was obliged 

, to ^ve way. He returned to the Indus, 
which he intended to make the Eastern 
boundary of his dominions, and pro* 
ceeded down the stream to the Indian 
ocean, reducing all' on the right bank 

, who still refused obedience. 

The most praiseworthy point in Alex* 
ander*s character was his attention to the 
welfare of the conquered nations ; and his 

. capacity was most commendably shown 
in the originality and wisdom of some 
of his plans for their improvement. This 
does not remove the giult of his am- 
bition. It i^ injustice for any, with- 
out lawful authority, violently to force 
upon a nation even what may. be for its 
good; it is fearful presumption to kill, 
bum, and pillage through a continent, 
in the hope of outweighing the certain 
miseries of war by the benefits of wiser 
administration in the chance of victory. 
It is not for a. prince to judge whether 
his neighbours would be happier under 

, their existing govemqient or under his 
/Own ; nor <:an his territories in anywise 



be rightfully extended, except by the 
free consent of his new subjects, or some- 
times when, by a most rare combination 
of circumstances, conquest has beconvs 
necessary to protect his people from a^ 
gression. The ori^al iniquity of Alex- 
ander*s invasions is not excused by any 
merit in his government, and can be 
extenuated onfy by considering the loose 
morality of his age und the misfortune 
of a princely education. Even consi- ' 
dering hii career in the most favourable 
light, we cannot but look with horror at 
a boy rushing headlong upon the work: 
of devastation and bl(Md, to make him— 
self to be talked about; yet it must not 
be denied that he showed a more liberate 
ambition and thoughts more enlarged' 
than form the ordinary character of & 
mere conqueror. Notwithstanding the- 
vast extent of his subject provinces^ 
and the short time allowed to the rer 
gulation of each, his officers were mostly 
well chosen, whUe he was himself ever 
ready to hear complaints «nd punish 
oppressions; so that Asia, during his 
brief reign, appears to have enjoyed 
considerd[)ly more than its usual por- 
tion of quiet and good order. He* 
founded many Grecian colonies in va- 
rious regions, with the double jmrpose^ 
probably, of securing the obedience of 
the people and advancing theh' civilisa- 
tion. ■ He sedulously encouraged com- 
merce, and first conceived the idea of 
opening a communication between India 
and Europe. Near the mouth of the- 
Indus, he had fortified a place for a 
principal haven and trading station ; and" 
from hencie a fleet was sent to e^ora 
the coasts of the Indian Ocean to the- 
Persian Gulf, and finally to proceed Yip 
ihe gulf to the Euphrates. Great han£> 
ships were endured, and great difil- 
culties overcome, by the crews of the 
exploring squadron ; but the voyage 
was completed, and knowledge gained 
that might fadlitate bringing thie mer- 
chandise of India to Babykm and the 
central part of Asia by the Persian 
Gulf, or by the Red Sea to Egypt 
Goods landed in Egypt might foe 
brought by canals into the NSe, and 
down the Nile to Alexandria, and thenee 
dispersed tiirou^ Europe l^ the Medi- 
terranean and its commumcating seM. 
Both these became and lone continued 
important channels of trade— the for- 
mer, as long as the countries round 
.the Euphrates vrere Nourishing and 
wealthy; the latter, till the bolder spirit 
of mbomi nav^^atioh had* exj^red « 
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ajfsimt;e*vwmd the Q«iitinaAt of Afrisa. 
The Ifttter ^tralBo eipeeiaUy endehdd 
<0V€ry pe«f>le «Qg«feiEi itn.conductiig it, 
^•nd <oade AlexKoidna -kng mieof the 
.greiNtest aitiss on .teenib. 

Before thesaiMi^ of his tfleet-from iiie 
\Iadu9, tidJaxuder^ ImuI .iMBiawneed liis 
'jasMreh towards Fefsia^. Tiiit Jr night 
'Provide for fte«niitf of his erevrs At 
fyarioiis'Stattons ak>i^ ^an^unknotvn. xoi 
inhofpitable coftst, Ik .led a division' of 
«his iroops ihr«ugh theodsy^and barren 
«detert which stretchts ftxm&e confines 
of I^dia '«k«g the sea, the grave of 
'Overy amy whidi ^hsd hitherto at- 
4«Qipted to arass it. ThoperilQus march 
"Vias not .ooi»]Meted wilhoat the kss of 
'laany by fatigue aad tkinst; hat the 
,«pirits of the soldiers were kept up by 
^Ihefertitttde of their oommaBder, who 
.took his fiiU afaare in every hardship ; 
«iid, instead, of ridi]^.amQQghisoavafary 
vaeconiiiig 4o his usual eustom, dis- 
nBaouQted, and walked in foU annQiir, 
itasieath the bnraiiig^aan,'at the head of 
..Hieijoiuntry. 'It happened oooe, when 
tall had kmg been iBtienng:£»m thhst, 
.Iftat .aane aaidters found « ^vauBl pood, 
«aiid filikig. a hifaiet with water, brought 
.it to the .Nking. Mtwmkac .thanked 
Hktam, li«t dedafcU that he would hane 
?,jio-retteffli whichtf thoan&ytsooldwot 
^ ahare, tM taking the tekiiet,ifMi]ired the 
4«ialenon(he::grainad* 9!he>effect, weave 
t4okl,<was;iasif cwvjrnan/ltad drunk: the 
.>fHal«r. Thsstoheerfid^aoDd jSKppevted by 
^iheioxaanpie of their leader; the troops 
..ooil^pi^ed their marah into the fertfle 
'jOM»try«btyoiM, TdKK they^vese »' 
(ifoiiied bv tWr oanrrttto,'wlK) had been 
^iflentb3FlHMaatoaa&oasieE totM^mx^ 
« th& h^^herirq^ioBs. 

.'ihoiia^tentita Of lAittsaaderwas sow 
^Jiffectfldto the pnaishnent of saia^s 
%«Ddother'<^eers,' who -had ^abused their 
t>««^hority in jfais ahaoioe^iaBd to the het- 
; ler^tatemaladaainiatration offais empira. 
$[e wiaefyfBtnrre to^jest^iish tmrmoay 
-.hetweentfaeiiitteient Taoes of his sub- 
i jeet6,iand to-^irow intothedbade,^as &r 
. m «iight be» the diriine^ions Of fiuropran 
• and Asiatic, ^tiK conqmor and the 
>4«nqiiflQed. :TheTei7.h^hattflffioes of 
iifriist mtd ftmnrwioe^stiiLin the hands 
.lOf .'IMLMedaniBm; bat, in^gewral, the 
..^dvaustsation mas tiniaed in saudi -a 
;j»aiiiierbetwfienrlhe.aidAns,iAS to'tes- 
.^ the impntaaHty of the ao verdgUy and 
i his desire of ensuringoqual protection to 
raU )us sul^jeets. • :lhe army wa&exteta- 
>(atvely remiited with Aaiottes, trained' in 
^tb^ . Gmiaa jdiscipliiie^ nany of whon 



'were admitted into the ^hoicesi^aad itooit 
distiagutshed bodies^ both of foot «iid 
hovae. IxitenBernage between the dif- 

Jsreat Taoes was -eiioourageti, and the 
king bims^f, who *had ah^ady been 

-aaited li/f^h a 'Baotrian prineess, . eon- 

'tracteda .aeeond marriage with one df 
the danglers of -Daritts. .These things 
were'nat dose without opposition. The 

.pvide of eoiiquest and of Greciaa'bloold 
il brooked to be associated on. equal 
terms with vanquished barbarians ; and 
thmigh much of Alexander's condtiet 
only ahowed a. just and liberal inmar- 

'tiality, there were paits of it whicii 
overstepped that boundary, and seemed 
to show an unworthy pireference given to 
the more servile pHnciples and more 
submissive maimers of his Eastern saJ»- 
jeets. Peucestas, being made satrap of 
.Persia, learnt the Persian lai^uage, 
and habitually used it to the people of 
)foe country. He was justly pnaised 
by Alexander, and most unreasonat^ 
oensured by the Macedonians. But he 
also tock the. Median dress, as had been 
done . long since by Alexander himsdfi ; 
aad this was complained of, not unjustly » 
both in the king and the satsap. -By 
learning the language and mfanners of 

* Persia, Peuoestas could axldress himself 
both io Asiatics and Europeans, with 
equal coixvenienee and equal respect. 
JBythe diange of dress,he seemed to be 
dnowBing the country of his birth, and 

'Effecting to,coftsider himself rather asva 
Persian than a Macedonian. Theo&iKte 
vhidi bad beoi given by Alexander's 

^adoption of Eastern manners was re- 
vived' by his a.i^proval of similar eonduct 

.inhis oificer. All these causes swelled 

>themunnur which had sow begun to 
prevail, that Alexander had sul^eeted, 

••aot Asia. to Greece, but Greeee to Asia ; 
and the ^result was a most perilous 

'mntiay, and the threatened desertion of 
nearly all the Maeedonianain ttue axangr. 
The commotion was however qucUed by 

*the enet^ and eloquence of AlesEaBder, 

'«iid "^his miboundedj pciaoaaljpof ulaxity 
•among the usol(hers. 

' The short ffemaaflsder of ins life was 
ehiefly spent in the improvement of 

.'Babylon; the anoient capital of the'fia- 
hyloaian, Chaldioan, Q/r-aecoDd Assyrian 

: «iBpife, which he ohose lor Ihe seat 4f 

this govemm«it in preferroeeto^Susa 

. or Ecbatana, the capitals of theiPeraan 

' and Median monarchies, ^e reasoas 
ior the selection were maaifoid. A wide 

.vand truitful plain, and two mighty rivers, ^ 
the Euphrates and iheXigxis^on the one 
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of 5wh]di liie ^ty was bailt, while with 
the other it ooramanded a wady eem- 
.jauoiifttkni by numerous eanals, made 
it a spot sin^arly £t lor tibe 8U|>poit 
of A great AoMected p^ulalioDi and for 
^lU the purposes of trade, bodi inlaad 
and {nr^ign. Jt was further recom- 
mended by its loofe central ^dluaiioii, 
and especially 'its lyisg neajperthan ti»e 
<>ther «a)aitals to Low<ar AeiaeiidEurope. 
.Bak^lonia., like Egypt, owed its extraor- 
iiisafy fer^ity entirely totheoverflowing 
of ks river ; and«to regulate this o¥erflow 
the old monarchs had oonstructed ehan- 
ads, dans, /and various other works, 
4>f.^f«at exteat These had fallen uito 
^lecay under the Median «&d Persian 
Jiings, whorresidad in the upper pro- 
'vioees, and con^aratively neglected 
the ^byloniaas ; but Alexander ^- 
'^ied himself yigorously. to the work 
of restoration, and was rapidly bring- 
ing back -the province to its ancient 
firuitfukiess and prQ8|)erity, when, in the 
second ^unmer of .his rasidenee at Ba- 
i^Ion, as he was overlooking the works, 
with his wonted activity and careless- 
sfess of his pevvon, in an c^n boat 
jrimong the .ii]Nrh^sdiiie marshes, he 
msLS 4»eazed with a>iever, and sJu^rtiy after 
jiifid, m the thiity-third vear of his age, 
mod the'thute^h of iiis «eign. By 
4»Bae writers it has been reDroeeated 
liiat his sicknees was renderediatal by 
intesoperaaee ;4and a wport was after- 
wards •eurrent aineng the. Maoadonians, 
which iffisuted his d^th tapoiaoB. But 
neither- of 4htse^ staleiaents .is counte- 
saaeed b^ the;»iafit autbentic records 
fiusting wUhreapect iohia last moments. 
6s. c. 32a.) 

^ i^mring the latler years otAleocander, 
Qreeee.vwas ga:ieiaily quiet, and little 
remarkahle occurred, except^ome con- 
ifliderable party .^tru^les in Athens. 
Before the battle of Chaeroneia, when 
atrife mn htg^at in that city, Ctesiphon 
.had propeseda deeeee, tO' honour Bemo- 
^itheiBes with a golden csown, for his 
eminent public services. The crown 
hmg Toted, Machines uxaigned the 
decanee, as iivegular in form» .and false 
m staleaaent. It was paaaed, he said, 
while XXamastheaeswas .accountable for 
an ofice, which he held,, though thelaw 
expressly fiDrbadelhe crownizig any man 
while hehad.^n,aocauiit.to .ren(kr; it 
jf^ointed that the jcrown should be pre- 
sented at a time and place other than 
that which the .law prescribed ; .and it 
declared, that Demosthenes merited re- 
.ward £or eminent services j whereas, 



in truth, he was' justly ptikiishable ftr 
gross misconduet On these grounds, 
^sehines impeaehed Ctesiphon, the pro- 
poser of the deeree, and institute 
proceedings agunst him for a penatty 
of fi^taknts, upwards often tlrausaad 
pcmnds. Soon after its commence- 
ment the prosecution was drcq[>ped,^«iMl 
slept for many yeaxs, till at last, whie 
Alexaiidei^was»wanuig in eastern Am, 
it was raanmed as a ready method of 
attacking Demosthenes, who then held 
the lead in Athois. The speeches of 
^sdiines for the proseeution, and of 
Demosthenes for the defence, are tiie 
most elaborate works of their respective 
authors; and the latter in particular, 
which is commonly known as the Oratiea 
oa the Crown, might alone prove De- 
mosthenes the first of orators. The 
charge of informality may be con^dered 
as established; but that was, as well 
-with the judges as with the advocates; a 
question very subordinate to the con^- 
rison instituted between the characters of 
the rival orators, andihe merits of their 
respective 6]N9tems of poiiey. Ctesiphon' 
was acquitted, and the aoeueer failing to 
obtain a fifth of Ihefotes, became liwe 
to a heavy fine ;-^so far had he under- 
rated the power t)f his epponent*8 ^o- 
quenee or interest Usame to pay (he 
fine, or perhaps unwMng to hve under 
histrium^oant enemies, ifisehinesquitled 
Athens, and retired to Rhodes. 

Not long before the deaft of Ate- 
ander, Demosthenes ateo went into ba- 
nishment The etreumstanoes whidi led 
to his retreat wene these : Haipahis, 
an early and favoured friend df Alexn- 
der, bein^ left atBabykm as satvap of 
the provmee, and treasurer over a more 
eonsiderable portion of the empu^ had 
abused his tnist so grossly that on the 
king*s return hewas driven to rebdlion 
by the &ar of pnntshment. He had 
. gathered six thousand soklio^, and with 
tiiose he landed in Laeonia,'in the hope, 
• it may be supposed, of eneaging the La- 
oedaemoaians to resew their opposition 
. to Alexander. Failmg there of support, 
he left his army, and went to* Amis 
as a suppliant, but .eanying with him 
money to a laige aounmt . His oeuse was 
taken up by many, eminrat oratons, hos- 
tile to Macedonu; and Demosflieoes- 
himself^ who had at first held back, was 
prevailed on to espouse it It faikd, 
howevar ; the Athenians adhered to the 
existing treaties ; and Harpalus* being 
obliged to quit Athens, carried his troops 
, iijyto Crete, and theise perished by j 
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vdnation,^ It was said that his ffold had 
been largely distributed among his Athe- 
nian supporters, and a prosecution was 
instituted against Demosthenes and his 
associates, as having been bribed to 
miscounsel the people. Demosthenes, 
ilnding probably the popular current 
strong against him, and wishing, there- 
fore, to take his' trial before a more dis- 
passionate tribunal, procured a decree to 
irefer the matter to the Areiopagus. The 

' eourt pronounced against the accused ; 
and Demosthenes, being fined in the sum 
of fifty talents (upwards of 10,000/.), 
Twithdrew to iEgina. 

T The age of Philip and Alexander is 
f emarkable no less in the philosophical 
than in the political history of Greece ; 
and it is pleasing to turn from those two 
great idols of the vulgar, the fury of the 
conqueror, and the busy keenness of the 
state-intriguer, to energies more guilt- 

. less and triumphs more lasting. The 
death of Socrates was soon repented by 
the Athenians ; and so general was the 
admiration of that excellent man, that 
there were few succeeding philosophers 
who did not own his teaching as the 
fountain from which their doctrines 
were ultimately derived. His careless- 
ness of outward splendour and patience 
in hardship were imitated by his scholar 
Antisthenes ; but that which was in the 
master a genuine indifference to all but 
moral and intellectual pre-eminence, and 
ah' equal estimation of wisdom ' and 
virtue, whether in rags or in purple, 
became in the pupil an ostentatious pre- 

, ference of poverty. Antisthenes was 
the head of a sect which made it their 
t)oast to. discard all prejudices, all ar- 
bitrary likings and dislikings, and to 
live by the dictates of pure reason, with- 
out regard to the habits and <^inions of 
men. But they who glory in freedom of 
thought are sometimes misled as far by 
the' love of paradox as others by preju- 

, 4ice. The followers of AntistKenes ri- 
diculed those who placed their happiness 
in the ostentation of riches; yet they 

, were no less vainly boastful in the dis- 
play of their filth and raggedness : 
they ridiculed all who lived according 

: to other meii*s opinions, and not to their 
4ywn; and the]^ pursued their maxims 

. even to the disregard of the most na- 
tural and necessary decencies. Inspeak- 

, ing of the business, pomps, and pleasures 
of the world, they were apt to use a satin* 
cal bitterness, that savoured more of 
^leen than of phik>sophical contempt 
xrom .their rude and slovenly manner of 



life, tmd their snariing morosfeness, they 
were known by the name of Cynics, or 
dog-pirilosophers. Of this sect was the 
Celebrated Diogenes. 

Far more important are those phi- 
losophers who grew up in the school 
of Plato; the Academics, headed by 
Speusippus, Plato's nephew, and Xeno- 
crates, the Chalcedonian ; and - the 
Peripatetics (walkers), the followers of 
Aristotle, who was bom at Stageirus, a 
Grecian city in Thrace. The former 
were namea from the hall and grove of 
Academus, where Plato, and, after him, 
Speusippus, usually discoursed : the lat- 
ter from Aristotle's manner of delivering^ 
his instructions -while walking in the 
gardens of the Lyceeum. The doctrines 
of both were nearly the same, for though 
Aristotle often opposes his master, Plato, 
it is commonly in points to which tht; 
Academics held but lightly, or which 
they entirely gave up. But the different 
character of the teachers variously af- 
fected their followers. Among many- 
eminent name$, the Academy had none 
which could rival those of Socrates 
and Plato ; the first of whom was wont 
to say that, when the oracle styled him 
the wisest of men, it was because he 
knew that he knew nothing, while otherisi 
thought that they knew much. These 
worxis have been interpreted by many as 
directing them to acquiesce in universal 
scepticism : but it is plain, from the ge- 
neral tenour5)f his chscourses, that So- 
crates rather meant to produce in his 
disciples a patient search for truth, a 
due distrust m themselves, and a willing- 
ness to amend their most favourite con- 
clusions, should subsequent inquiiy 
prove it needful. However understooa, 
the declaration betokens, both in the 
speaker and in the approving reporter, a 
disposition very different £om that of 
Aristotle, whose vast and varied erudi- 
tion and wonderful subtlety and acute^ 
ness were joined with a somewhat dog- 
matical temper, and a strong desire to 
^ve to his treatment of every subject an 
air of scientific completeness. Hence it 
comes that while the individual reputa- 
tion of Aristotle was almost unrivalled, 
his school was comparatively barren of 
eminent men: v^hereas most of the 
greatest Grecian philosophers in after 
times are found in the Academy and its 
maiiy off-sets. For among the ioU 
lowers of Aristotle, improvement has 
ever been trammeUed by the opinion 
that they had in his works a perfect 
system of human knowledge: tins mack 
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4htm oohsent to explain and enforce his 
conclusions, without pnrmiing them far- 
rther or inquiring into their eviden<;e; 
. and ' sometimes rendered them -loth to 
examine a questionable ^sition of 
their master, lest by loosenmg a single 
atone of the connected fabric ttwy should 
disjoint and weaken the whole. 

The faults of Aristotle have probably 
contributed, as well as his ments, to ttie 
astonishing influence which his writings 
• have exercised over ages so various and 
-nations so widely scattered, as those in 
which his name has been regarded with 
an almost idolatrous veneration. He 
was, however, a man of understanding, 
at once the most comprehensive and«the 
most discerning ; the father of philoso- 
phical criticism ; the ablest of Grecian 
speculative politicians; an acute' and 
curious observer of all remarkable phe- 
nomena, whether in the material or in 
the intellectual world. In attempting to 
. demonstrate the conclusiveness of de- 
monstration, his logical works are essen- 
tially^ unphilosophical ; but thev are ad- 
mirable as a classification of the forms 
"which arguments may take, and the 
conditions necessary to render them 
conclusive. His power of systematic 
arrangement was indeed extraordinary, 
and the talent was accompanied by the 
disposition to riot in its exercise. This 
is peculiari^ striking in his ethics, in 
resbding which we can hardlv fail to be 
•impressed with the idea that, while 
Flato teaches men to feel and act, the 
object of Aristotle is rather to instruct 
them how to define and classify their 
actions. On abstract* questions, es- 
pecially of morals, he wants Plato*s 
liveliness and distinctness of conception ; 
and hence his treatment of such subjects 
is comparatively dry and barren. Inac- 
curacies are pointed out, and langua^ 
and arrangement improved ; but lit- 
tle is done to open the mind to the 
reception of truth. It is where out- 
ward observation furnishes the materials 
en which reason is to work, that his 
superiority appears ; and the more in 
jMToportionto the complexity of the con- 
siderations embraced in the question. 
And here he is as pre-eminent, as Plato 
is, where the premises and the reason- 
ing process are both from within. But 
Ihese unfortunately are not the passa^ 
which bave chiefly attracted his undis- 
criminating adorers : and hence, in those 
limes when his authority has t)een most 
blindly nsverenoed ; though his writings 
hafe often excited some- degree, of ish 



teHebtual activity among those whose 
minds would otherwise have slept in 
contented ignorance, they have often also 
misdirected that activity to unprofitable 
subtleties and idle veri:>al disquisitions. 

Chapter X. 

0/ Greece, and of the Macedonian En^ 
pire^/rom the death of Alexander, to 
the. death of Ptolemy and Seleucue, 
and the Invasion of Greece by the 
Gauls. 

The sudden death of Alexander seemed 
to leave his diadem as a prize to b3 
fought for by his generals. A contest 
was threatened between different bodiea 
of the army, but the wiser heads suc- 
ceeded in effecting a peaceable settle- 
ment. ^ Alexander haxi left two infant 
sons by Persian mothers, and a brother* 
Arrhidaeus, whose weakness of mind un- 
fitted him for rule, biit whose claim was 
nevertheless supported by the body of 
the Macedonian infantiy. It was agreed 
that Arrhidaeus should take the kingly 
title, with the name of Philip, while Per- 
diccas, an eminent general, held, as 
protector, the actual sway. The sa- 
trapies were distributed among the prin- 
cipal leaders, and mostly according to 
Alexandeir'a appointment* Ptolemy was 
made the viceroy of Egypt, Antipater of 
Macedonia, Lysimachus of Thrace, An- 
tigonus and Kumenes of different pro- 
vinces in Asia Minor; all men of note 
in Alexander's wars, and about to be<- 
come yet more remarkable in those 
which were waged to acquire distinct 
kingdoms for themselves. 

liie first commotion which disturbed 
the Macedonian empire arose from ther 
Grecian colonies established by Alexan- 
der in Upper Asia. The settlers were- 
mostly disabled soldiers, or such as». 
weary of a seemingly interminable war-- 
fare, which carried them daily into re- 
gions more remote, preferred a grant 
of lands, with immediate quiet, to the 
chance of one day revisiting their native 
country with the fruits of their successful 
valour. Many soon be^an to regret 
their choice, and to pine for Greece and 
Grecian customs and modes of living ; 
and it was only the fear of Alexander 
which prevented their return. On hear- 
ing of lus death, they generally quitted 
their dweUings, assembled in a lx)dy of 
twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse, and begpui their march. They 
were met byPithon, who had been 
commanded by Perdiccas to oppose 
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thfim^ «»d hftd #«dly uadertaken it^ 
Ikopm^ to win ihfoi to his interest, aai 
,|o makefaima^lf pcmrerful by their maana* 
With the^d of twtchery m one of their 
chiefs, .he Tanquished them m battie,; 
and then 'he offered them permission, 
laying dowi\ their Anasi to return to 
Iheir dwellings. Oaths were mutually 
Tgiw«n «iid-FeeeiYed, and the diqatrmed 
«kI -vkfeaeeiess ' Gi«eks mingled fear- 
kssiy amfMUg IJK Maxsedoni&ns. But 
*i^reice«s,'iWfBp€setii!g^theflecret pnrpose 
of Pithon, had strictly charged him to 
slaughter them, and to. distribute the 
spoils among his soldiers : and the Ma- 
cedonians, whether through obedience 
to the protector, or for the sake of the 
booty promised, fulfilled to the letter his 
bloody command, in defiance of their 
JieadeVs vish^ and of the faith Just 
pledged. 

Antipalerwas soon at W3r with a con- 
federacy headed by the Athenians and 
.^tolians. "The cause of quarrel was a 
.promise given by Alexander, and enr 
tcusted to Antipater for fulfilment, to 
restore ^ Grecian exiles to their several 
cities. .In manystates this would shake 
the goicemment,in some would overturn 
it: and. suspicion and resentment w.ece 
the more excited, as there could be no 
doubt that whatever power was vested 
in the restored esdles -would be. exercised 
hy them in entire subserviency to Mace- 
donia. Among those offended were the 
Atheoiaos, yrho had recentlv colonised 
a part of Samos, which, if the measure 
^f AnUpater were carried through, they 
would be obliged to ^ve up to the former 
owners. The richer part of ihem dis- 
liked the war, but the majority. of the 
people approved itrand a vote was passed 
thai the Athenians wouldassert theliberty 
of Greece, and free the cities ^nduch were 
held in awe by Macedonian garrisons. 
"Fleets and armies ware levied, ,and am- 
hassadors.sent to rouse the Greeks into 
jaction ; and the ^tolians, Thessalians, 
Axgians, And many others engaged in thp 
enterprise. The Bceotiims were bound 
to Macedonia by the possession of the 
TTheban lands, which had been parcelled 
amon^ them when the cit3JBwas destroyed; 
and their defeat was the first exploit of 
Xeosthenes the Athenian commander. 
Antipater, unable to raise an army equal 
to that of the hostile confederacy, tried 
one battle unsuccessfully, and then retire 
ing to Lamia, a town of Thessaly, was 
there besieged by Leosthenes. In the 
course of the ^ege Leosthenes was killed, 
luid Antiphilus succeeded him. 



The plaoe wais sfvDBgt'Bnitfe&jll^ 
funded, but the gairiton wasi a kwuiy 
starving » when the rminrnt Mnfilaiiiin 
^?eneral Leonnatus raked the - siipc 
'Having thus far:attftiiied his dbfeet,.dn 
the battle whickensued he^agdefwilnT 
and liiUed.; ?and Antipater ^Seabtd'-M 
junction with the beaten »«rmy, hat affll 
wa» weaker than his^enemtes. Tb&scene 
was changed, vvhan another i 
up, luider Cr^tons, the best, in i 
der^s judgment, of all hia i 
sinee the death of Farmenion. The Ma- 
cedonians had already heen-tmeTieto- 
rious by sea, and they new attaaned ;a 
decided superiority on the land. Axnbaa- 
sadors came from the Grecian league to 
a«k fer peace ; but AB^pateriefuaeda 
geaeral breaty, and recouped that each 
state should negotiate eeparafely; and 
the war being pushed on hriskty, iasr 
drove all the cities suocessiv^y :ta nuUie 
terms for themselves, leaving the Athe- 
nians and ^tolians alene in oppositun. 
Antipater led his host ta Athena. WMe 
he was shut up in Lamia, peai^ had 
been denied him on jeay terms imt jut- 
conditional sarreoder. It«KS:no«r:tiie 
turn of the Athenians4;(MaBe far^eiq^ilifr* 
lation, which Antipatei: refused togiaat. 
iU&e unable to fitanda^wege, and 4o.ii^ 
tainooaditioas, tb^ gwpeihaBuelTes up 
taihe oonqueror's n^rOT^and their teat- 
meat was milder thffii thty fani raaeen to 
expect They«w«ie kft in^waiwfm t>f 
the city and its tenatcnry,Wii of ^ pi»- 
perty, both public^nd firivate : but the 
aemocracy was abQdished,^aod the|MOi«r 
eituEens.eBtir^yihut oiilfircmi^he piewers 
of govenuneot. . To>aach:as wiahed.io 
quit the city, Antipato leered kads in 
Thrace, and more than twei^-4wo.lfaaRt- 
aamiperKmsaooQptodlh&profe'. The 
rest remaiBed mtouehed in «paaon«fliKl 
property, hut pQlitiflaUy.aubjected.to the 
jnivileged class of about nine thousand 
citizens, whose fortunes reached Ibe 
atandaid fixed by Anl^pater. TbeMws 
of JSok)n were ^i^fain sds^aM, .as ilK 
nile of government, and alt tuiw^iieat 
changes aonutei. v3k).gufiai.agaiB6tia 
counler^reviQdnitioiML.MaeedQBian'.9ai3i- 
son m&s, plaaedinMaaychia, one of <he 
poits^f Atheas : aadAntipater havii^ 
done these thisgsjretucBied into Mace- 
donia. 'Gms ended what was called the 
Lamian war, in the yesr, alter the dealh 
of Alexander. CB.«c,a22.) 

The recovered asoeodaaey'Of the parfy 
hostile to Macedonia had led -to tl^ 
recal of Demosthenes : but Antipater^s 
yi^^tQ^ and afj^nmch to Athens «gaffi 
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4Sbiiged:liaB^rilire.^ • A'Attne ef the 

pcopleiw«9<pnMd miiis jfibseaee^-^ooA- 

4daaBiiHBg*to?dealhtotMnm8df and HiMe 

ssaocniles'irho iMid ^fled 4nth faim. In 

eadinaty «neS'^4fai»'i¥Qiybd onlj inie 

n^emted^as a&sentcoce «f rperpottial ba*- 

mahnwHl: ^ tet Aatipster hod been deeply 

fand refpcB^edly ofmd^ by the fugitives, 

>«0d bssjabameteriiiasimfin^hdag. He 

sent emmsme^ to aaae Ihettin all fte 

citias whUiKr th^ had fled, and all.iirbo 

were -aivestodwere brought to him a»d 

:»at to ideiftb. .DeonBthenes had passed 

aato :Italy,.«&d takm refuge in a temple 

in GUafena ; and behigfoiind there, that 

he Bsight not'ftll into tiK hands of ^'- 

tiff»ter, he swallowed peison* 

Of ^emany states .so laitdy leagued 

agaiBst Antipater, the JBtolians only had 

»ot sabmiltod ; and theyrstiU held ont, 

wlien tite Macedonian leasiers entered 

.their eounhry at the ^haad of an army 

'such as tiMyeQHld not cope with in thie 

fiald. l^lie weaker tawns were abandoned, 

liie^nangmarrisonedand providedlora 

.M^e,'«tliileflie mass of the people retired 

to the BMMintans, where bold and active 

men , ^aeqnaiaAed with the eonntry , mi^t 

raigdiiy inl^the .poweffiil hat camhraiis 

^^hriiaox 4f tfas u B BUiy . Tiie MaeedosH- 

ans a t Uaa gpliagix) dnve .them from tfaeir 

tfaatnaaaes ^aare nspatead with'lass ; bat 

.Oratems pniieidiy gam i^ theendaa- 

'^paur, aadpreparad'toqaatterhirtroops 

far tiie -wiatfr inihe apen covmhy. 

^Iie aaae of * the i^ttf)1iBas naw seemed 

hopcftass. 'Rianiiiniaiy aaaaagihe hamn 

«ad ^iiapj i1niighii,'ainpTOi»ded aod jsi- 

sliaiteiad, th^ aught.peiaah with «aid 

.and: laaa^^ : neoanag^dom into theplain 

^theytflvastJfis^ilxaiid be.^haaten,*for their 

■eBiariias*weg^M^siq)eriarin> BaB i hers as 

' wrfl^ain/ABdipline andrin theaMity of 

11m i I iiiaamaiaifn '^SahcoiBatan, there- 

.fore,; ^aae^Md iaavii&l^e^ till they . waie 

•iunaKpeetefiyiceiawd ^-tmm amnag 

;from :Aam, 

, PaiadiaaaBaaafcing#ayhatehiiiiflaetTidawcy 

'^wBs (laaljllBl,^o coanaet hJBiseif oiasely 

.-wjth AatipataTy-iiad aalndaiid dstakied 

ias dau^ter anaarria^e. Hss amfoi- 

'tian^ howeaeryhadaiaen withhislortunas, 

«ao that he «aw. ainwd at ndtfaiiig less 

thanHttie»regRaltyaf 'Maaadonia; and its 

«onquaale; as^ a^atep tawaais which he 

wished to put away his wife,.aBd aaany 

«€l0opatKa,'theflistev^AkBaiidcr. Aware 

.that Antigaatts, a ftaand of Antipater, 

aad^aovahle satdter and «tateaman^ had 

;peneti«ted hiscdaaign, and was hhdy to 

oppeeeit^.he endeaTaared to destroy him 

byialsQ a^usatioBS. . Antigtauis asoap- 



tng to Eifrope,* cilmed his tale to AaC^ 
pater and' Cmtcras, wiio-aiade a faaaty 
paace^with'the iBtelaans, and prepand 
for war with Perdiceas. llKy ^Ihetf 
thameehras with Ptakmy, who was ne 
less IhrnaiwnBd than themsriTes. Pen- 
dkeas went in pen<xi against Ptotemy, 
but he -seat a powerfol army against 
Antipater, under fimaeBes, an exceHe^t 
officer, who had formerly been Akxa»- 
der's^ confidential- seoietifry. , 

^fiumenes ' iamid the enemy already ia 
Asia, hnt'he aucoeaded in felling on the 
diiision 6f Grateros when separated 
fram the rest. Crateras M in the batr 
tie, and his army was defeated ; but thiii 
aaeecps oaaae too ^e to benefit Perdio- 
eas. That commander's Egyptian oam- 
paign had been tedious and unsueeessfu], 
and time was given for his troops to scan 
the characters of the riral leaders, and 
to draw conchisions Isr from being fifr- 
"vourable to their awn« Peidiccas waa 
.▼ioient, arbibrary, «id often cruel ; Pto- 
kiBy, miid and affably kind to las fol^ 
lowers, and, at least by comparison 
with Perdiocas, liberal to his enenues.; 
he was also, idie Akocander, lemarkabte 
for prowess as a combatant, and habi- 
tuaUypiofuseinthe exposnre of his per- 
aon, qualities ever highly eonduciYe to 
the popttlaiity of a general. The resalt* 
was discontent in the army of Perdio- 
aas, whidi increased with every iww 
^efaty md faihue, and rose at length to 
aaeh a height that Pcrdieeas was asaaa- 
amatod in his tent. The troops traoa- 
liened their obcdieoDe to Ptolemy, §aad 
the B0WS of fiaaaeaes^s vietory, whidi 
aniwng sooaer wonki prebaUy have 
prevented their iavQlt,iKOW only pii»- 
dneed a yoke of death to £niBenes,.aqd 
to My af his officers. 

/For a afaart time after this, Eurpdiee* 
the wife of king Arrhidseus, and niece 
of Philip, eontended for power with 
:Pithen, whom the soldiers had ehoaeo 
protector in conjunction with another 
^general Pitfaon, .^ndiag himadf the 
weaker, resigned his office ; bat Antipa*- 
ter, hein^ ^eeted sole prote^or, queUed 
the intngaes of Euxydice. He then 
made a new idtolnent of varioas satsar 
pies, whereby Babylonia was entrusted 
to^Seleueiis, asKi Shisiana added to the 
fermer eemnunds of Antigonus, who 
was also appointed to cmiduct the war 
4g8in6t«-Eumenes, with the authority of 
captain-ganeral of Asia Minor, whili^ 
Antipater, with AirhidaRus, fixed hift 
residence in Macedonia. Antigonus de^ 
ieated;,£imienes in a great battle, iui^ 
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-obliged him to take refiige with a scanty 
band of followers in the strong hold of 
"Nora, where Antigonus besieged him, 
baving iirst suppressed the remaining 
'friends of Perdiccas, The siege was 
•Icme protracted by the resolution and 
ability of Eumenes, and still continued, 
when the death of Antipater ^ave a 
"wider field to the ambition of Antigonus. 
tB. c. 318.) 

Antipater left the regericy to Poly- 
%perchon, one of the oldest of Alexan- 
der's surviving generals. This was highly 
displeasing to Cassander, Antipater's 
^on, who had himself expected to suc- 
^eed to it ; but his party being too 
iveak for open resistance, he escaped 
into Asia, and besought the aid of 
Antigonus. Both Antigonus and Pto* 
lemy promised their assistance, pro- 
fessedly through friendship for his fatner, 
■but really to. promote their own ag- 
crandisement and secure their indepen- 
dence by embarrassing Polysperchon, 
tmd weakening the general government 

In the Grecian towns which had been 
garrisoned by Antipater, or in which 
■the constitution had been altered and 
the ruling party changed by him, the 
' leading men mostly favoured Oassanden 
Tolysperchon therefore undertook to 
make these -states his own by undoing 
all that Antipater had done. He pro- 
'Claimed himself the patron of universal 
independence; re-established democra- 
cies in place of the oligarchies set up by 
•Antipater, and recalled the exiles ba- 
nished for opposing hinh Moreover, he 
'procured that - the <;hief partisans of 
Antipater, in each state, should suffer 
^exile, . confiscation, or death, though it 
'Vas to Antipater chiefly that he owed 
Ids present greatness. His party was 
strengthened by the accession of Eu- 
menes, and of Olympias, the mother of 
-Alexander, a -violent woman of some 
ability, - and an inveterate enemy . of 
Antipater and his son. 

Since Athens submitted to Antipater, 
a Macedonian garrison had constantly 
lield Munychia. We have seen several 
instances of a like proceeding, and par- 
ticularly in the occupation of .the Athe- 
nian citadel by the Lacedsemonians 
during the tyranny of the Thirty, and of 
that of Thebes, alter the treachery of 
Phoebtdas. In both these instances, the 
object was at once to ensure the ascen- 
dancy of a ruling party, friendly to the 
foreijgn power, which maintained the 
iprriaon, and. to keep the city not only 
in aUiaDce» but in a '4uiid of sulgection. 



Accordingly the troops were consman^ 
ingly posted in the Acropolis, and aH 
political measures were concerted nvith 
the .Lacedaemonian commander, and 
carried through by his support. But 
the present government of Athens was 
on a different footing. The chief au- 
thority remained with Phocion, who 
was recommended by his superior cha- 
racter and talents, and by the high 
esteem in which he was known to be 
held by Antipater. He was not a per- 
son likely to aim at power by holding' his 
country m subjection to forei^ers ; but 
it is probable that the mildness of 
the terms which were granted to. the 
city -was chiefly produced by respect 
to Phocion, and by the wish to settle 
affairs in such a manner, that he 
and his friends might honourably ex- 
ercise the powers of government The 
party of Phocion was the weaker in 
numbers, and that weakness was the 
more dangerous, as in the turbulent 
times which had just been passing, 
both the authority of the laws had 
been considerably shaken, and the cha- 
racter of the people deteriorated. In 
these circumstances the greater part 
were probably not unwilling that a force 
should foe at hand, which might en^ 
courage thdr friends, dishearten their 
enemies, and, perhaps, turn the scale, 
should it be necessary, in case of se^ 
dition or civil war. And if Phocion 
himself, or any others of the sterner 
patriots among them, disliked an ar- 
rangement which trenched so far on the 
independence of their country, they would 
nevertheless be obliged to : submit to it, 
as the only means of giving to Antipater 
that confidence in the stability of their 
government, which would induce him ta 
abstain from harsher measures of coer- 
cion. But the Macedonian force wa& 
posted neither in the city, nor in Peiraeeus, 
but in one oi the inferior ports ; its 
commander was not consulted in any 
measures of the government, nor were 
his troops employed in.oarrying them 
into effect ; and their p^resence was only 
designed as a security to Antipater 
against the danger of hostility on the 
part of the government, and .to the go- 
vernment, against that of popular lo- 
surrection. 

Immediately on the death of Antipater, 
and before . it was known, at Auiens, 
Cassander had sent Nicanor, an officer 
entirely devoted to him« .to take the 
command of the garrison in Munychia. 
•liVhenthe breach, with JPo^spmhon 
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had t)^ome'\!(ecidecli Nicanb^ urged the 
Athenianj>eopIe to remain in firieaidship 
with Cassahder ; but the support of the 
new protector had again given courage 
to the democratical part^, and the an-- 
sWer made was a requisition to withdraw 
hii^ troops, according to the royal pro- 
clamation. He persuaded them to grant 
a few days respite, during which he 
«eeretly gathered strength to stand a 
siege. The Athenians sent ambassadors 
to ask for aid of the king and Poly* 
^erchon, and held repeated assemblies 
to deliberate on the conduct of the war ; 
but Nicanor in the mean time raised 
a powarful force of mercenaries, and» 
issuing one m|rht unexpectedly from 
Munychia, made himself master of 
Peirseeus. ^he Athenians now ap- 
pointed an embassy, with Phocion at 
its head, to require that Nictoor would 
desist from his aggression, and restore 
to them their independence, as the king 
had commanded. Nicanor at first re- 
fj^rred them to Cassander, under whose 
authority he was acting ; but when their 
demand was backed by letters from 
Olympias, and by the approach of an 
army'und^ Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, he became alarmed» and 
promised to evacuate the place. He 
delayed,, however^ to perform his pro- 
mise, and Alexander arriving, soon 
proved that his intention was not to 
restore their ports to the Athenians, but 
to letain them for himselt Meanwhile 
Ijie Athenian people held an assembly, 
with every circumstance of tumult and 
confusion, in which they voted the com- 
(plete re-establishment of democracy, and 
the death or banishment of all who had 
borne office in the oligarohy, of whom 
the most conspicuous was: Phocion. 
The exiles fled to the camp of Alexan- 
der, and were sent by him to his father*s 
court, and recommended to his favour. 
They were followed thither by an Athe- 
nian embassy, sent to accuse them, and 
to demand their surrender. Polysper- 
«hon had now repented the treachery 
which he had meditated against the 
Athenians* but wluch shame and fear 
kad prevented hun from fulfilling, and 
he hoped by a second act of baseness to 
foftea the resentment excited by the 
first He gave up the fugitives, in 
words, to stand their trial, but, in truth, 
to perish by thei party fury of their bit*, 
lerest ^emies. When the victims were 
t>rought before the assembly, their voicea 
were drowned by the clamour of their 
il«lge5» who were mostly of the persons 



neM^Iy restored td a- shtfre in the govern- 
ment, from which they had b^ ex* * 
diided after the victory of Antipaten 
Every one was hooted down, who at** 
tempted to speak in &vour of the ao» 
cnsed, and a tumultuous vote was* 
passed, condemning all the prisonem' 
to death. The^ were for the most 
part men of custinguished rank and 
respectable character, and while tfaeir^ 
hara fate affected many with pity and 
consternation, there were others who 
vented in insults that envious ma* 
lice which, while its objects were > ia 
prosperity, had bt&a. prudentljr sup- 
pressed. One of these wretches is said 
to have spit on Phocion, as he was led 
to prison; but the outrage, fidled to 
ruffie the composure of the captive, who 
only looked towards the , magistrates^ 
and asked — '* Will no one • stop this 
man*s indecency ?** Before he drank the 
hemlock, he was asked if he had any 
message for his son ; he replied — ** I bid 
him cherish no resentment i^ainst the 
Athenians." Thus perished a statesmaa 
and warrior of eminent ability; but far- 
more remarkable for the rarer gift of 
determined uprightness^ The Athenians 
soon repented of their deed ; they erected 
to him a statue of brass, and honoured 
with a public funeral his remains, which 
had at first been cast out unburied. His . 
principal accuser, was put to death, and 
the others driven into exile ; the people 
hoping, as in many other instances, to- 
atone for their crime by punishing thdr* 
advisers. 

Shortly afterwards Cassander landed' 
in Peiraeeus, with four thousand soldiers* 
He was there l)esieged by Polysperdhon, 
who soon, however, found himsdf in 
want of provisions to maintain his army; 
and therefore, leaving a division of ms 
foroes at Athens, he proceeded with the 
greater part into Peloponnesus, in the^ 
hope of enforeing the obedience of the 
Megalopolitans, who were warm sup- 
porters of Cassander^ Meanwhile Cas- 
sander sailed against the ifiginetans, 
and readily brought them over to his 
party. The Salaminians, refusing com* 
pliance, were besieged and brought to 
extremity, when Polysperchon sent aa" 
armament, which obliged Cassander to 
retire. The protector then returned 
into Peloponnesus, and called a meeting^ 
of the cities, and to such as did not 
attend it he sent ambassadors. He 
offered alliance to all, on the conditioas 
that they should establish democraoy^ 
and put to death their oU^jmhicaL 
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estifelkhed by-Ataftp^fcir? Hit? 

grester part immediate^ entered on a:- 
conrsa-of bloody exscations ; tlm^rnodr 
of Awtipater were shwi ov bwiislml ;• 
democracy vms- every whercp embrsoed/ 
dudivitti it the aUianoe of Polyp utlwm . 
Hw Megalcypoliteas atow ftfndy c^ng' 
tt the party of Cassander ; they seenred 
tbeiF moveables withm the city, st migth^ 
encd their walls, enrolled and mimlwred 
tlie inhabitants, both slaves and frer, 
and appointed to each his parttcnlar 
piovinee in the defence; ttierdid all, 
in short, which befitted resolute men 
when preparing to be besieged by an. 
enemy of overwhelming force. The 
Macedonian host was highly formidable 
both by numbers and discipline ; and it 
was well provided witli skilful engineers. 
A breach was effected, and desperate 
attempts made to carry it ) but all wer© 
foiled by the courage of the besieged; 
and the able conduct of their leader. 
The besiegers had elephants, which arc 
now first mentioned as used in Grreeee, 
tiiough they had long been common in 
the wars of Asia. The approaches to 
file breach were leveled, and it wa« 
attempted to force a passagewitfe the 
dephants; but spikes had been' set to 
pierce their feet, and prevent their ad- 
-vsndng, while they were plied with 
darts t^ mai^ feH, and the rest reeoib- 
iiig trammed down tl» ei i' « i i[ifrye g» ^ — a 
dno^erwiUch h&s alwa^ atteimd the 
use of sndi uneertsin aunliariesb' Is 
liM end Polysperchen was otoi ^ed to 
raise the siege, and attend to mattenr of 
&d0per interest His Mlore deter min ed 
most of the Graeian oitiev te 9&&k the 
£riefidshqi of Cassndcr. Ttm Athe*- 
oUuB, unable o^erwise to reoowr their 
porte, negotiaied for pe«e, and p eeee 
was made on the tarmi^ that thepf smDnM 
ci^oy their city and tenritoiy, wittr atf^ 
tiifiir ports, except Mtmyrtiia, TiMch das- 
sander should hold dnriner the war*; that 
be should nommate an Athenian cittzen 
te be at the head of the adainistrafcnni ; 
and that all, whose property fett short of: 
ten minaa (abont 34i.,) sfaocdd. be eg& 
ciaded .from the goyerament. 
' The conduct of Polyspenhoir had 
been but weak» aiad the qoeen Euisfdioe^ 
appears* to have snoceedM inrthatwidelr 
was her constant endeavour, to supplant 
Mm in the managemeat of hep* feeble^ 
husband, and the- govermnent of Nhuce^ 
To reeoyer his lost: power, he^ 
lOlympins into play. He- ad^ 
her into Macedonia^ and* 
Binydioe and Acriiid»sa4ed their l^rcea 



ta oppose" fam ; Tiuf tbe^ Macedonisolv' 
reftisadto fig hb agamt the motlier of 
Alexander, and Eurydlee and' her Ytas*- 
bend fell inter, the power oi-rQIytapiasr 
She u M tdtoss ly abused' ber- sneeess^- 
the n^.' ca)plfvee^w«re»paIt^tO'deaittn^ 
with cnctimstanecs of* sladied ^ cmelt^ ; 
and theehMiineiidar of'Caesaader were 
sought out for sktu gldei i , inirtndhig' hi» 
brotner, with a hundred^ of* the nmst* 
eminent Maeedoaiai»» Butthe hour of 
vengeanoe was not far ofP» 6assander 
had been, united with Bniydfcev by t he- 
closest friendshipr oertaiidy; and^ if pre«- 
vailing report b«> trusted, by tndawfial 
love.- He was now hastening to avenge^ 
her death, and that of his brodier and^ 
friends. By vast aetivify he jnade his 
way into Macedonia, though great* en- 
deavours had been made ^ tSe friends 
of Polysperchon to ooov^ythe passes. 
The barbarity of Olympias had disgusted 
the Macedonians^, and she now oMained 
from them but little ^uj^xnrf^ She was 
besieged through the winter in Pydna» 
and in the spring the town was- obliged 
to submit, and Olympias sarteadem],. 
only stipulatmg for her" lififti ' 

The sequel is an abominable tissue^ 
of treachery and nrarder. Amphipt^is 
stiS held out for Glympias, and itwns 
ordy by herbidding that Aristononsi th(e> 
commander^ was indaeed. to sarrender 
the jdaea Tlte.hi|^ chBRLOter of Ari9<- 
teBDusHiawtad^ppi mlit neiaa iar Caesanr<^ 
derv wbO'had ad^ed tUe t»ie peUByof 
destroying sdl witesa alidityt ww surii 
that thehr op|x>9itiwi naght be -dan^- 
ronsr He procuaed tile deadi of Am« 
tibfieus^ aad then pMoeeded by^ darlM 
andcivokedwayvt ta ftiM Ms larenge^ 
against Glva^vas. Saaeiof ti^kindred 
o£: these whaor sha had. nraydend^werer' 
pravailud on^to^acdBse herin tlVs^M^t^*- 
domav assembly; sbe^was' alAent, aRd> 
hadnaaete speak fttriier:;' a»i the as^^ 
seraMy cond^mned^ her to -dealte Cas-i^ 
sender sent seno' of hit owirfiaends tOi 
advise her te secret fUtl^; hOi^ofllreii 
to proFvide a^shqi'whielf ^loulft^ eoav^ 
her to A^ens ;. and this hedidthat, by* 
her^flif^, slto msght^appeartaaelinevF^ 
ledge the justice of her sentenee» aad^ 
nii^ thmbe pailPtO'dmdi in th^ oourse 
of^ the voyage. Sfto' r^litsed to esec^^ 
and demanded to be heard iipherdefenofr 
before the asseadd^^Mkcedoiiians'; bat 
Gassander; dreading-' th» el^'of^her 
presence, withheld^his'consent' He'thel^ 
selected two hundted soidiers to^dispatcli 
her; thev'entered the^lons^ baton see- 
ii^ her their resphitieti £ftded» and tbej; 
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mtd'ei* At* lei^th' ^e eneiition w«t 
pexf ovmed hj the kindred of her vksUnn. 
Skhe died'Vvith tho gpreatest firameEs. 

Casssiidop w« now the uncHsputed 
lord of'MMedoniay and, to confirm his 
akcmdanof « married Thessalonieft,- the 
daughter of Philip, and half sister of 
AleKttnda:^ As a- permanent memorial 
of his fatness he founded a city in 
the penmsula of Fallene« and named- 
it Cas^andreia. He transported thither 
the inhahitants of Potidssa and of se- 
vieral neighbouring cities, and there he 
pkinted the remnant of the unfortu* 
n&te Olynthian people, llie territory 
allotted to the settlement was large and 
fruitful; it grew and flourished, and 
became the most powerful of the Mace- 
donian cities. Cassander also rebuilt 
^ebesin the twentietli year after its 
destruotion by Alexander, many Grecian 
stales, and especially Athens, assisting 
in the work^ 

On learning the death of Antipater, 
Antigonus h£ul attempted to win over 
Sumenes to his interest, and had offered 
aft the price of his support to restore his 
satrapy and to grant him yet higher 
Honours than he had before enjoyed. 
While the negotiation was pendm^, 
Simienes etBoaped from Nora, and again 
made head in Cappadoeia : and when 
K^sp e rg h on' had beoi declared pro* 
teetor, and Aatigonns had openly dis- 
daioKd the royu authority, fiumenes* 
IfovmK dedarad himsN^f in favosr of the 
VLag Andiidsras^ and of Polyspnehon 
wh& then getenied in his name» was 
aq^pointed commander in chief of the 
n^al fontes^ and' seen found himself 
tt[aiiL at the head of a powerful army. 
His siteiatien was s^ very difficult and 
diHigerottfe Eumenet wss a Thraeian 
Grreek^ of Cardia in the Chersenssei, 
tfttd the pride- of the MiacedoBian offi- 
mtm and* seldienr iH brooked- to be 
oftmmaaded by a. foreigner : nor was it 
liedjr to be fosgotlen, in ai^ time oi 
discontent, that he had akeeuty been 
dDndmmed to d6«i(ii by a vele of the 
may* The means whic^ he took to 
mitigate the envy attaehing to his station 
(furiously iUustrates the eharaeter of th» 
aigfr and of the peoples He declined a 
pesent of five hundred talents offered 
Dy the king, on the- ground that he- did 
Bk heed it,ior hewished< notto beplaoed 
ill any situation of power or splendour, 
kntliad unwillmgly accepted his present 
command in compliance with authcmty 
whieh he was -tKNind^to obey. I£e then. 
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nteied aremtfkaUa inotL 
thought; he said; tlial he saw i 
Aiexandar sitting on- hie tfamne, 
issuing orders to his geaerala: 
thence he gathered the d»eotioa tba* « 
golden throne shmM be set forth, wiA 
me diadem, and so^)tfe and oilier es^ 
signs of royalty ; that* saeriftee shotiUIr 
be performed to it, aa if ihe deified spirit 
of the departed hero were actuaDy thei»> 
present; that all councils ef war sheidd 
be held before the throne^ and ail cook 
mands- issued in the name of AkKander^ 
as if he were living. The proposal was. 
adopted. The load of envy thai we%hed • 
on Eumenes was greatly l^htened when 
the orders ran not in his name, but in 
that of Alexander. The affections of 
the Macedonians were gratified and 
their superstitious hopes excited by th^ 
imaginatioh that they were warring 
under the patronage and guidanoe cS ' 
their late invincible king: and the ad« 
vantage which Eimienes- had gained by 
adroitly practising on. the superstition oif 
his followers, was se improved by his. 
uniform affalntity and courtesy, both t» 
chiefs and soldiers, that he soon brought 
the army into a temper favourable tck 
cheerful obedience and zealous serviee, 
and long mauitaBied them in it, in spite 
of sevegral attempts to stir up muU My 
which were made both by Ftc^eni^ aad 
Ant^gonuB* The wer was otMlmMd 
through several campa]enB,w9i>vwtoa» 
success, and mth si^nai ^prooi of ahdilfr. 
in botii the oj^sing leaden.? mk 
Eumenes was surrounded with ohiefli' 
who were inclined te dispote his antoi^ 
rily, and whose infinenoe in the mtrnp^ 
was greater than his own; and not all 
Ms skill ooald for- ever convert juriwuai* 
rivals into obedient lientoBants* ^tho» 
desertion^ of one of his principal offioen^ 
he lost a baltie when the vietoy secuHl 
within hi» grasp : and in ti!ie foHftwii^ 
night, while he was m^g the'dMaBw 
of his troops whieh had l^ett yictwima 
to- tiy 'the fortune of aao^ler stlniggHi^' 
they secretly negotiated with Antigi»uB«# 
and made their peaee by betra^n^ their- 
commander. Hew«a dilivcmd to Anlt^ 
gonusi and seon aHer put to death. Ttim 
happened in' the* same year with, thar 
deaUi of Olympias* 

' The grasping deskes of A n% e im iaF 
now knew no bounds^ and to graiffi 
them he spaved neithor* tieaohe^ nor 
blood. Pithon, tisa satfap of Mei&% 
]ttred into his power by professions' o^ 
friendship, was accused, condemned, anl 
eaieciited. Seleucus the ruter <A-Beip^ 
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Ionia had served hint eminently, in the - 
war» but tbis.did not prevent Antigonus 
from seeking to despoil him« He led his 
forces to Babylon, where they were en- 
tertained in the most friendly rikanner. 
On arriving he demanded an account of . 
the revenues arising from thje province. 
S3eleucus replied that he owed him no 
account for the government which had 
been freely given to himself by the Mace* 
' dooians in reward for his services in the ' 
wars of Alexander. A quarrel ensued, 
and Sel^ucuSy warned by the fate of 
Hthon, saved himself by . flight. He , 
arrived in the court of Ptplemy, who 
received him with all kindness; and a 
league was quic^kly formed between , 
Ptplemy, Lysimachu?, Cassander, and 
Seleucus, to curb the threatening ambi* 
tk)n of Antigonus. 

It is needless to . dwell ' on wars in . 
wliich there ,w?is no political principle 
in question, nor any object even of 
national ambition : in which the lust of - 
Personal ag^andisement deigned not 
even to veil its gross features with the 
flimsy cover of narrow and exclusive 
patriotism ; but. subject millions were 
only considered as the counters and the 
sti^e in the game of conquest, and pro- 
vinces with their inhabitants were lost 
end won, as if they had been estates with 
the live stoek required for their cultiva- 
tion. In Greece, indeed, disorgsjnized as it 
had been by thi^ frequent interference of. 
Macedonian kinga and generals, with its 
politics^, relations^ it was still necessary 
to' make pretence of some attention to 
the public good. Each contending po* 
tentate proclaimed aloud to the Greeks 
that he fought to free them from the 
jfynuiny of his opponent ; each found 
a party tq support him in various ci- 
tiies : for in every state there was war 
"^tbout and strife within, with the 
.certainty that whether the Mends of 
Cassander prevailed or those of Anti- 

Sonus, they would be ectuaUy bound 
own in unlimited subserviency to their 
tpb powerful ally. 

'. Hostilities were actively carried on by 
land and sea, in Europe and in Asia, 
«nd many battles fought with various 
4)hange8 of success and defeat The 
party of Antigonus gained ground in 
Greece; and in Peloponiiesus particu- 
larly, as well as in Boeotia and Locris» 
.it became decidedly superior.^ Mean* 
Sjrhile, Antigonus being employed in pur- 
suing the war in Greece and in Asia 
)linor, the defence of Syria was entrusted 
to Demetrius his son, a youth of great 



spirit and ability. In the third year 6f ^e- 
\Kar, (b. €. 312.) Demetrius was com- 
pletely defeated at Gaza bv.the foreea 
of Ptolemy and Seleucus. The opportu- 
nity was inviting, and Seleucus resolved 
to attempt the recovery of his satrapy^ 
He hful been, like Ptolemy, bonourabif 
remarkable among, the chiefs of his time 
for mildness of character and attention 
to. the welfare pf his subjects: and so 
confident was he in his popularify among 
the Babylonians, that if Ptolemy had beien 
UliwiUing to furnish troops fortheen(4^^ 
prise he would have gone up attended 
6nl)r by his sons aiid personal friends. 
As it was, he .carried .with him but eight 
hundred foot and twp hundred hprse; 
but the people flocked from all sides to 
his standard; he soon became master 
of the provincjB, almost without resist-* 
ance^ and then went on to conquer tl»s 
neighbouring satrapies of Susiana and 
Media — so. rapid, and easy was his 
change from a destitute wanderer to a. 
powerful prince, from a mere dependant 
of Ptolemy to a valuable ally ! - 

At the time .when the .Athenians 
i^;reed to receive as. their governor a 
citizen, of their, own who shQuld be 
nominated by Cassander, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, one of the smallest ports of 
Athens, was chosen to the office* which 
he exercised .with great moderation and 
benevolence. The government continued 
in the form in which it was then .estfr* 
Wished till, the year B. C. ^07, whea 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus arriving 
in Greece with a powerful fleet and 
army, and with a commission to liberate 
all the cities, but especially Athens, com* • 
menced his operations by making faim-» 
self master of Peiraeeus. Them^iorily. 
of the Athenian people was already 
friendly to Antigonus, from whom they 
expected the restoration of demo<;racv: 
it was vain to resist, and Demetrius toe 
Phalerean consented to go at the head of < 
an embassy to the son of Antigonua» 
He stipulated according to his instruc* 
tions for the independence of the com^ 
monwealth, and personallv also for 
safety to himself: and both demands 
bemg granted, he retired with a safb-con*- 
duct to Thebes, and afterwards to the 
court of Ptolemy, where he employed 
himself in Uterary pursuits during tbe 
remainder of his hfe. 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonogp 
being admitted into Athens, invested 
Munychia, which was still held by the 
soldiers of Cassander* An accom-^ 
pUshed commander in every r^^ecU 
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•he was especially remarkable for in- 
centive genius as an engineer, and skill 
in conducting sieges, insomuch that he 
-was popularly distinguished by the title 
of Poliorcetes, signifying The Besieger.. 
'Munychia, though a place of great 
-strength and well defended, was soon 
taken; and Demetrius completed his 
"work of giving freedom to Athens by 
demolishing the fortress which had held 
it in subjection. The democracy was re- 
established in the fifteenth year after its 
suppression by Antipater : and the people 
went on to express their gratitude by 
•extravagant honours paid to Deme- 
trius and his father. Golden statues of 
them both were set on chariots near to 
•those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; 
•massive golden crowns were voted to 
them, and altars erected at which they 
were honoured as gods, and with the 
•title of saviours : and as every Athenian 
-ward (pkyle) had its protecting hero after 
whom it was named and to whom its 
-members paid a peculiar worship, two 
new wards were added to the ten already 
existing, and were named respectively 
^ after Antigonus and Demetrius. 

Demetrius now, in obedience to in- 
'Btructions sent by his father, called a 
meeting of deputies from the allied cities 
to take counsel for the interests of 
Greece, and himself proceeded to dis- 
lodge the forces of Ptolemy from Cyprus. 
He had defeated the opposing army 
there, and shut it up in the city of Sala- 
mis, when Ptolemy came in person with 
fi powerful armament to the aid of his 
officers. A great and well contested sea 
fight ensued, in which Ptolemy being de- 
feated withdrew to Egjrpt, and gave up the 
island. On receiving the news of this great 
success, Antigonus and his son assumed 
the kingly diadem, and the example was 
followed by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus, (b. c. 306.) In the follow- 
ing year Antigonus attempted to decide 
the war by invading Egypt : but the ma- 
ritime coasts and the banks and mouth 
of the Nile were so strongly guarded and 
•actively defended, that his fleet could not 
make good a landing nor his army force 
the passage of the river, and he was 
'Obliged to retire with loss. 

The island of Rhodes had anciently 
.been divided among three cities, Lin- 
dus, lalysus, and Cameirus; but to- 
wards the close of the Peloponnesian 
war the inhabitants had united them- 
selves in one city, and called it by the 
• name of the island. They were oligar- 
•chically governed, when under Lace* 



dsemonian supremacy; democratically, 
when under Athenian; but the state 
flourished under both. When Rhodes 
combined with Chios and Byzantium in 
revolt against the Athenians, the demo* 
cracy seems to have been still lyoin- 
tained: but after the termination of that 
war it was overthrown by an insurrec- 
tion of the wealthy Few and their adhe- 
rents, assisted by Mausolus the king of 
Caria. Under its new government, 
Rhodes continued to increase in trade 
and shipping : from which it may be in- 
ferred that the administration was not 
inattentive to ttie wishes and interests of 
the people ; for maritime power always 
strengthened the popular party, and a 

jealous and arbitrary oligarchy would 
therefore have discouraged rather than 
favoured the growth of the navy. We are 
told, indeed, in one fragment of a contem- 
porary historian (Theopompus, quoted by 
AthensBus,) that there was a time when 
all power was in the hands of a small 
knot of profligate men, who supported 
each other in every outrage whicii their 
fierce passions or brutal caprices could 
prompt. It is stated that they actually 
played at dice for the chastity of vir- 
gins and matrons, and that the condition 
of the game was that all should assist 

'the winner to gratify his lust either 
by' persuasion or violence. But what- 
ever chances may have enabled a small 
faction to exercise for a while so hateful 
a tyranny, it must have quickly fallen, 
and the government have reverted to 
the great body of citizens having cer- 
tain qualifications of birth and property. 
In the ordinary state of the Rhodian 
aristocracy, its conduct was moderate 
and upright ; so we are told by ancient 
writers, and their testimony is confirmed 

- by the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
and by its continual increase in com- 
mercial wealth and naval power. When 
all the Grecian seas were swarming with 
pirates, the Rhodians alone for the com- 
mon good undertook and effected their 
suppression. They were highly re- 
spected by Alexander, though he kept a 
garrison in their city, which, on receiving 
the news of his death, they immediately 
expelled. As the Macedonian supre- 
macy appears to have been generally 
favourable to oligarchy, notwithstanding 
the patronage which Alexander, in the 
outset of his career, found it expedient 
to bestow on the democratical interest 

, in Asia Minor, it is probable that this 
change was accompanied with an in- 
crease of power in the great body of the 

M 
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people. The Rhodians stood aloof from 
the quarrels of the chiefs who divided 
tiie empire of Alexander, and kept friend- 
ship with them all, thus enjoying peace 
when every other state was at war. 
This could not last for ever. Their 
habits and interests especially inclined 
them to close connection with Ptolemy 
and Egypt: and though they avoided 
giving any just cause o? offence to Anti- 
gonus,his violent spirit would be satisfied 
with nothing short of unqualified sup- 
port. This being refused, he commis- 
sioned officers to seize the Rhodian 
traders bound for Egypt ; and when the 
«xecution of the order was resisted, he 

?repared an armament against the island, 
'he Rhodians endeavoured to pacify 
him by compliments and submissions, 
but finding him inexorable they made 
veady for defence. 

In the year which followed the attack 
of Antigonus on Egypt, (b. c. 304) 
Bemetrius laid siege to Rhodes. The 
Rhodians sent to solicit the aid of 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
and took measures to increase to the 
utmost their militaiy force, and to 
unite the hearts and quicken the zeal 
of all who were in Uie city. Strangers 
and foreign residents were invited to 
join in the defence, but all unservice- 
aUe persons were sent away. It 
Vas yoted that slaves, who fought 
with courage and fidelity, should be 
purchased foom their masters, emanci- 
pated, and made citizens; that every 
citizen, who fell in battie, should have 
a public funeral ; that his surviving 
parents should be supported, and his 
children educated by the state; that 
marriage portions should be given to 
his daughters, and a suit of armour 
publicly presented at the feast of Bac- 
chus to each of his sons on coming 
of age. The rich men freely gave 
then: money, the poor their labour, 
the artificers their skill; all strove to 
surpass each other in zeal and exertion. 
The besieging army was numerous and 
disciplined, well supplied, and well ap- 
pointed, and provided with every variety 
of warlike engines which the science of 
the age and the mechanical genius of 
the commander could fomish. Assaults 
were made by land and sea, in various 
fashions and with various success ; but 
no decisive advantage could be gained 
over the resolute and active defenders 
of the city, who not only kept the walls, 
but made several vigorous saJlies, in 
jxjme of which th^r succeeded in destroy- 



ing many ships and engines of the be- 
siegers. Demetrius at length gave up 
the hope of successfully attacking them 
from the sea, imd turned all his atten^ 
tion to his operations on the side towaxxis- 
the land. The Rhodians, taking advan- 
tage of this to empk)y their ships in 
distant cruizes, made prize of many 
vessels belonging to Antigonus, and in- 
tercepted some convoys, which vfere 
coming to the enemy's camp. Mean- 
time the siege was pressed by land, and 
the walls were shaken in many places^ 
all which the Rhodians made good by 
new defences built within ; and just as- 
they were beginning to be discouraged 
by the power and perseverance of their 
adversary, their confidence was renewed 
by the arrival of an Egyptian fieet, with, 
supplies in great abundance. 

The siege was protracted for a year- 
A second fleet was sent by Ptolemy, 
which brought large supphes, and sl 
considerable reinforcement of troops. 
Ambassadors came from Athens, and. 
from many other Grecian states, to in- 
treat that Demetrius would be recon- 
ciled with the Rhodians. He yielded so 
far a)s to grant a suspension of arms^, 
and commence a negotiation ; but the 
terms could not be agreed on, and the 
war was renewed. He then attempted 
a surprise by night. Under cover of tte 
darkness, a chosen body of soldiers en- 
tered the town through a bieaeh which 
had been made ; and the rest of the 
army supported them at day-break by a. 
general assault on the walls. But the 
Rhodians were cool and firm. All who^ 
were defending the ramparts remained 
at their posts, and made them good 
against the enemies without; while the* 
rest of the citizens, with the auxiliaries- 
from Egypt, went against those within, 
the city. In the violent contest whiclk 
ensued the townsmen were victorious* 
and few of the storming party escaped 
out of their hands. 

Letters now came from Anti^onusv 
directing his son to make peace with the 
Rhodians, on what conditions he could ; 
and Demetrius accordingly wished for 
an accommodation on any terms that 
would save his credit. The Rhodians 
were no less anxious for peace ; and the 
more so, as Rolemy had written to them» 
promising further aid in case of need, 
but advising them to put an end to 
the war on any reasonable conditions. 
Peace was soon concluded on the terms 
that the Rhodians should be indepen- 
dfint, and shouki retain all their revo- 
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nues; but th&t they should assist 
Antigonus in all his wars, excepting 
against Ptolemy, and should give one 
hundred hostages, in pledge of fidelity 
to their engagements. Thus released 
^om danger, the Rhodians proceeded 
to fulfil their promises, and reward 
those who had served them well. Fit 
.honours were bestowed upon the bravest 
combatants among the free inhabitants, 
.and freedom, with citizenship, given to 
such of the slaves as had deserved 
it. Statues were erected to Ptolemy, 
Xysimachus, and Cassander, all of whom 
had assisted them largely with provi- 
sions. To Ptolemy, whose benefits 
had been by far the most conspi- 
cuous, more extravagant honours were 
assigned. The oracle of Ammon was 
consulted, to leam whether the Hhodians 
might not be allowed to 'worship him as 
a god ; and, permission being given, a 
temple was actually erected . in his 
honour. Such instances have already 
occurred in the case of Alexander, and 
in that of Antigonus and Demetrius at 
Athens; but it must be remembered 
that such a practice would not bear, in 
Grecian eyes, the same unnatural and 
impious character which it does in ours, 
since the step was easy from hero- 
worship, whicui had long formed an 
important part of their religion, to the 
adoration of distinguished men, even 
iv7hile alive. 

Demetrius sailed to Greece to op- 
,^se Cassander, expelled his garrisons 
from Sicyon and Corinth, and from 
jnany other important places, and as- 
sembled a congress at tne Isthmus, by 
ivhich he was elected captain-general 
of the Greeks. He had generally the 
people in his favour; so that his 
conquests were easy and sure, and 
he had seldom occasion to weaken his 
army by garrisons. Meanwhile Cas- 
sanaer and Lysimachus planned an 
expedition against Antigonus, and Ly- 
simachus, leading an armament into 
Asia, gained considerable successes; 
-while Cassander remained in Thessaly 
to check the progress of Demetrius, 
Lysimachus was obliged by the approach 
of Antigonus to act on the defensive, 
while Seleueus was coming down from 
Upper Asia to help him ; but he con- 
trived at the approach of winter to with- 
draw his army from the camp in which 
it was besieged by Antigonus, and Anti- 

grnus declining to follow him, the tliree 
ngs dispersed their forces into winter- 
quarters. 



In the "^following year (b. c. 301 ) j 
three kings again took the field, a 
Demetrius having been recalled from 
Greece to join ms father, a decisive 
action took place near Ipsus in Phxy- 
^ia. The armies were nearly equal, and 
the victory was hotly contested ; but in 
the end Antigonus was slain, and hig 
army completely defeated. The victory 
proceeded to divide the possessions of 
Antigonus; but Demetrius escaping; 
marched to Ephesus with five thousand 
foot and four thousand horse, and 
thence embarked for Athens, where he 
had left tlie chief part of his navy and 
his treasure. To the gratitude of the 
Athenians he trusted for a refuge, and 
.for assistance in the recovery of his for- 
tunes ; and the most bitterly felt of aJl 
his present mortifications was when he 
wias met by Athenian ambassadors, who 
requested that he would not approach 
their city, since the people had voted, 
not to receive within it any of the con- 
tending monarchs. But he suppressed 
his resentment, and sent to request the 
restoration of his ships and money, 
which having obtained, he employed 
them in a desultory warfare agamst 
Lysimachus. 

Seleueus had now transferred to Lysi*' 
machus the jealousy, of which the failea 
fortunes of Demetrius could no longer 
be the ol)}ect; and hearing that Lyn« 
machus and his son had each received 
in marriage a daughter of Ptoleniy, he 
thought it would conduce to his security 
to many Stratonice, the daughter qi 
Demetrius. He also reconciled Deme*^ 
trius with Ptolemy, and procured that 
he should many Ptolemy's daughter ; 
but the concord existing between Seleu- 
eus and his father-in-law was soon de^ 
stroyed by a quarrel relating to Cilicia, 
which Demetrius had recently con- 
quered from Pleistarchus, the brother of 
Cassandes, and which Seleueus wished 
to purchase from him. 

Since the Samian war the Athenian 
government had been completely disor- 
dered by the number of revolutions 
through which it had passed, and which 
had mostly been efiected by foreign in- 
terference. There had recently been 
struggles within the city, in which one 
Lachares had obtained the supremacy as 
tyrant ; and through the present conf^iji- 
sion and weakness of the state Deme- 
trius hoped to make himself its master. 
Having failed in his first attempt, he 
gathered powerful reinforcements, again 
blockaded the city, and r^uced it to 
. M2 
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extremity by famine. He defeated a fleet 
which Plolemy, who was now again at 
variance with him, had sent to relieve the 
place, and obliged the Athenians to sub- 
mit themselves to his mercy ; but he 
made use of no severities, and contented 
himself with securing their obedience by 
a garrison. He defeated the Lacedspmo- 
nians near Mantineia, and penetrated to 
Sparta; but in the midst of his suc- 
cesses he received the alarming news 
that all his cities in Asia had been 
taken by Lysimachus, and all in Cyprus, 
excepting Salamis, by Ptolemy. 

Another field of action now was open- 
ed by the death of Cassander (b. c. 296) 
-and the quarrels of his sons, Antipater 
and Alexander. The mother, Thessa- 
■lonice, favouring Alexander, was mur- 
'dered by Antipater; but Alexander 
called to his aid both Demetrius and 
Pyrrhus, the young king of Epirus, and 
Antipater flying to the court of Lysima- 
chus, whose daughter he had married, 
was, notwithstanding their connexion, 
put to death by him. Before the ar- 
rival of Demetrius, Pyrrhus being 
nearer had performed the service, and 
"bad rewarded himself with a consi- 
derable portion of the Macedonian king- 
•dom. Demetrius's coming was now 
-imwelcome to his ally ; and jealousy 
arising between them, Alexander at- 
i^mpted his life, but was counterplotted 
and slain, and Demetrius obtained the 
kingdom of Macedonia. 

Most of Greece was already in the in- 
terest of Demetrius, -and he twice con- 
quered the Boeotians, who were hostile 
to him, and twice took the city of Thebes, 
though not without a vigorous resistance, 
in the course of which he was severely 
wounded. But his most formidable 
enemy was Pyrrhus, a restless prince, 
but a brave and skilful commander. 
He was a descendant of Achilles, and a 
kinsman of Alexander ; and his greatest 
ambition was to emulate the deeds of 
Ihose celebrated blood- shedders. His 
signal proofs of warlike ability had 
ivon him the hearts of the Macedo- 
nians, which Demetrius had forfeited by 
haughtiness, licentiousness, and insolent 
contempt of the feelings of his people. 
"Yet so dreaded by the other monarchs 
were the talents and spirit of Demetrius, 
that Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus 
combined with Pyrrhus. to crush him. 
In the sixth year of his reign, his king- 
dom was at once invaded on different 
sides by Lysimachus and Ptolemy. He 
found that he could not trust his soldiers 



against Lysimachus, and he, therefore, 
led them against Pyrrhus; but they 
soon broke out into open mutiny, and 
Demetrius was obliged to steal away 
in the habit of a common soldier, while 
Pyrrhus, coming up, received the sub- 
mission of his army, and easily occupied 
his kingdom, (b. c. 287.) Demetrius 
sailed into Asia, hoping to gain some of 
the provinces of Lysimachus, but his 
forces were insufficient, and after a toil- 
some campaign he was driven into Cili- 
cia, which belonged to Seleucus. Hence 
he wrote to Seleucus calling to mind 
their affinity, and intreating pity for his 
fallen condition : but after considerable 
hesitation Seleucus' s compassion yielded 
to his fears and jealousies, and he led 
an army against his father-in-law. De- 
metrius defended himself with the fury 
of despair, and in most encounters had 
the advantage ; but he was at length de- 
serted by his soldiers, and made pnsoner. 
He was closely confined, but otherwise 
honourably treated, for the rest of his life, 
which was shortened by intemperance. 
Such was the end of a man, whose ta- 
lents, courage, and natural generosity of 
disposition, if chastened by temperance, 
and directed by philanthropy, would have 
made him truly glorious ; but whose rare 
gifts were alternately drowned in bound- 
less debaucheries, and perverted to the 
purposes of selfish and wasting ambition. 

Pyirhus was driven from Macedonia, 
after seven months' possession, by Ly- 
simachus, who held it five years and a 
half, at the end of which he fell in battle 
against Seleucus. Both Ptolemy and 
Demetrius had died in the jear preceding 
this event, and in that which followed it 
Seleucus was assassinated by another 
Ptolemy sumamed Ceraunus, who had 
fled to his court from that of Lysima- 
chus, and had been most kindly enter- 
tained. The year of Seleucus's death 
(b. c. 280) was also that when Pyrrhus 
passed into Italy, to assist the Grecian 
colony of Tarentum against the Romans, 
and it was the same in which the Achaian 
league first revived, a portion of history 
which will form the subject of part of 
the next chapter. 

Seleucus was killed in the course of 
an expedition to take possession of the 
kingdom of Lysimachus : and the mur- 
derer seized on Macedonia, and held it 
till he was slain in battle by the Gauls, 
which took place sixteen months after the 
death of Lysimachus, and nine after that 
of Seleucus.* 

• See CuNTOM*!! Fast, HelleiK 
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These barbarians were sprung from 
that vast portion of the European con- 
tinent, which extends from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, and from the Alps to the 
ocean, and comprises France and the 
Netherlands. They were a turbulent 
and warlike race, little skilled in the arts . 
-which minister to human subsistence. 
If such a people outgrew their territory, 
their resource was not to increase its 
fertility by more artful and laborious- 
culture, but rather to supply their wants 
at the expense of others, by rapine, con- 
quest, or emigration. When their tribes 
■were mutually unconnected, the result 
must have. been a state of continued 
disquiet, like that of early Greece already, 
described. Large bodies of men were 
seeking for abodes ; the fugitives from 
one place were the conquerors in ano- 
ther ;• and the commotion lasted till the 
sword had destroyed the excess of popu- 
lation, or till some channel was opened 
for its removal. Such a vent was often 
found in the military service of foreign 
states ; and Gallic mercenaries were 
much employed, especially by Carthage. 
But the spirit of migration took a dif- 
ferent form, when large tracts were 
united under a single government. If 
an outlet were then to be provided for 
an . overflowing population, wider con- 
quests were necessary,, and greater 
power was collected to achieve them. 
From every neighbouring state the 
needy and the ambitious flocked to the 
hope of brilliant enterprise and eligible 
settlements ; and all were poured in one 
gathered stream upon remoter and more 
cultivated regions. Many instances of 
this are to be found both in Oriental 
and in Roman story; but the most 
memorable of all are contained in the 
history of those northern hordes, by 
whose invasions the Roman empire was 
finally overthrown. 

Such a crisis is said to have arrived in 
Ga;ul about the year b. c. 588, when the 
largest part of it was subject to the tribe 
of the Bituriges and their king Ambi- 
gatus. Two mighty hosts of emigrants 
were formed, under the king^s two sons, 
Bellovesus and Sigovesus. Bellovesus 
crossed the Alps. Fresh swarms of ad- 
venturers quickly followed, and all the 
north of Italy was conquered, and re- 
ceived the name of Cisalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul on the hither side of the Alps. 
About two centuries after, when the 
Gauls again found their territory too 
narrow, and sought to enlarge it with 



part of Etruria, being provoked by the 
Komans to march against them, they 
destroyed the greater part of. the city, 
and obliged the inhabitants to purchase 
their retreat with money. Such is the 
historical fact, when stripped of the 
fables with which it has pleased the- 
Roman writers to embellish it. 

Sigovesus followed a course very dif- 
ferent from that of his brother. He 
penetrated into Hungary, and settled oH' 
the Danube, in the country called by. 
the Romans Pannonia; and the courage,^ 
fierceness, and rapacity of his colonists, 
were long the dread of surrounding na- 
tions. The Pannonian Gauls were those* 
who marched against Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus, and fought the battle in which he 
perished with his army. They overran, 
all Macedonia, afflicting the country 
with every kind of waste and cruelty p 
and in the next year they invaded 
Greece, and advanced to the pass of 
Thermopylae, where a powerful Grecian 
army was assembled to oppose them. 

The Gauls were by far the more nu- 
merous ; they were taller, larger, and 
stronger than their adversaries, and 
they were full of impetuous courage ;. 
but. they were inferior in arms, skill, and- 
discipline, and in that deliberate valour, 
which ensiu-es to the soldier of a civilised 
people his superiority over the savage. 
They had no defensive armour except a 
shield ; their weapons were a javelin and 
a large pointless cutting sword ; th.^ir 
mode of fighting was.irregular : and they 
vainly strove to penetrate the firm bar- 
rier of Grecian spears, that stretched, 
entirely across the narrow valley. To 
add to their distress they were plied un-r 
ceasingljr with missiles from an Athenian 
fleet, which was brought as near to the 
shore as the shoals would admit ; and 
they suffered much, and effected little, 
till their leaders gave the signal for re- 
treat, which soon became a disorderly, 
flight, so that many were trampled to. 
death in the narrow passage, or buned in 
the morasses. The chief command in the. 
confederate army had been given to the: 
Athenians, in deference to their ancient, 
fame; which in this day*s work they 
supported so well, that their merit was 
acknowledged to be the greatest in the 
action, 

Brennus,* the Gallic chieftain, now be- 
thought himself to weaken his opponents. 

* From the frequent occurrence of this name, as 
applied to Gallic leaders, it seems probable that it 
w.a8 not an appelUtive, but a title of command* 
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by drawing off the ^tolians, iivho were & 
numerous body, to the defence of their 
homes. A division of his forces crossed 
the mountains into iStolia, and saeloed 
the town of Callion, slaughtering all 
the males, and brutally abusing the 
women. The news was brought to 
the camp ; the iStolians hastened home^ 
wards, and were joined by those whom 
they had left in the towns ; the very women 
were roused to arms by the enormities 
of the invaders ; and the motW assem- 
blage received an important addition of 
length in the Achaians of Patrae, an 
excellent body of heavy-armed soldiers* 
The returning Gauls were met in front 
by the Patrian phalanx, and harassed on 
the flanks by the less regular forces (rf 
the iStolians : and the blood that was 
shed, and the sufferings that were in-" 
flicted at Callion, were avenged, for not 
half of the perpetrators escaped to 
lejoin their countrymen in Thessaly. 

Meantime the Gauls had opened Ther- 
inopylaB. By the track which the Per- 
sians had used to a like purpose against 
Leonidas and his band, a division of 
forty thousand men under Brennus now 
crossed the mountains to place itself on 
tiie rear of the Greeks. The resistance 
of the Phocians, who guarded the pass, 
gave time for their allies to escape by 
sea ; they were safely embarked in the 
ships of the Athenians, and then dis- 
persed to their several homes, l^e pass 
fyas clear ; but Brennus and his followers 
not waiting for their fellows pressed on- 
towards Delphi, in the hope to engross 
the rich plunder of the tem^e. 

Alarmed at their approach, the Del-^ 
phians consulted the oracle ; and they 
were answered, as before, when the tem- 

ge was threatened by the Persians, that 
ey should not fear, for the god would 
protect his own. The townsmen had 
been joined by the rest of the Phocians, 
by the Amphissians, and by some of the 
/Btdians, the greater part of whom had 
gone against the main body of the inva- 
ders : they were animated by religious zeal 
as well as patriotism, and further encou- 
raged by thunders, lightnings, and va- 
rious phenomena which they considered 
as si^s that heaven was fighting on 
their side. The Gaulswere beaten back. 
In the following night they suffered 
dreadfully by the cold and the fall of 
snow : and at day-break they were at- 
tacked in front by the main body of the 
Greeks, while the Phocians profited by 
their knowledge of the mountains to come 



round upon their rear. The^ were driven 
to flight, and it was not tfll night-fall that 
they halted and encamped. The impiety of: 
their enterprise, which struck the Greeks 
with horror, was probably not without 
its effect on the imagination of the barba^^ 
rians: for in most forms of ancient, 
heathenism there was a striking likenes* 
of character^ and every people acknow- 
ledged divinity in the gods of other na^- 
tions, even in those whom it did not 
worship.* The consciousness of guilt,, 
brought home to them by unexpected 
and overwhelming calamity, made thetn. 
feel as men devoted to destruction. la 
the dead of the night a few of thenr 
thought that they heard a horse-tramps 
as of an approaching enemy : the alanxt 
soon -spread, and the whole camp was in 
commotion. They thought the Greeks 
were among them ; and so wild were they 
with terror, that they slew each other,, 
not distinguishing their native language 
and habit. Encouraged by this new- 
disaster of their enemies, the Phocians 
pressed them closer, and famine soon 
followed to complete their miseries. In 
the battles against the Greeks but six. 
thousand Gauls had fallen ; but upwards 
often thousand are said to have perished 
in the stormy night, and in the panic* 
terror, and as many more in the succeed- 
ing famine. 

The miserable remnant of the army 
under Brennus arrived at last in the en- 
campment of their countiymen ; when 
their leader, who^ had been dangerously 

• The nations of Canaan aUomwi that tbe God of 
lanaelwaA a greaA divinity, bat tbey trnated that 
their own would prevail against him. When they- 
were defeated in the hills, "The God of IsraaV* 
thef said, ** is a God of the hills :'* aad if they fought 
in the valleys they hoped for victory. Again, when 
the ark had oeen taken by the Philistines, and placed 
in the temple of Dagon ; " When they of Ashdod 
arose early on the morrow, behold Dagon was falLea 
upon his face to the earth before the ark of the Lord.. 

But the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them 

of Ashdod, and he destroyed them, and smote them, 
with emerods, even Ashdod and the coasts thereof 
And when the men of Ashdod saw that it was so, 
th«y said. The ark of the God of Israel shall not abide 
with us ; for his hand is sore upon ua, aad upon Dagon 
our god." 1 Sam. V. 3-7. Accordingly, after carrying it 
toother cities with a like result, the Philistinessent it 
back to the children of Israel with atrespase-offering ; 
but still Dagon, and not the God of Israel, continued 
to be the object of their ordinary worship. Nebuchsd- 
neazar also did not renounce his belief in the deities 
of the Babylonians, when he was convinced thatthe 
God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego was 
mightier than they. " Therefore I make a decree, 
that every people, nation, and language, which speak 
any thing amiss against the Goa of Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces, and their 
houses shall be made a dunghill ; because there is no 
other god that can deliver after this sort." Dan. lu. 29. 
The Persians form the only exception to the general 
-willingness to acknowledge the gods of othei ziaUoiis% 
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-founded, is said to have wilfully has- 
tened his death through shame. Dimi- 
nished and disheartened by the rain of 
±heir detachments, the Gauls now com- 
menced their retreat: but they were 
liarassed by the reassembled forces of the 
GfreelfS, especially by the iEtolians ; and 
on reaching the river Spercheius, they 
fonnd the passage beset by the Thessa- 
lians and Malians. They arc said to 
bave been here cut 'off to a man, in the 
-second year of the invasion, (b. c. 278.) 
By their utter destruction, and by the 
defeat of another division in Macedonia, 
-through a stratagem practised by Anti- 
gonus, their countrymen were deterred 
from any further attempt on Greece: 
but a body soon after crossed into Asia, 
invited by Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
and made themselves masters of the 
province which was called from them 
Oalatia. (From Galatai, the Greek form 
<3ff their national appellation.) 

For three years after the death of 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, the Macedonian 
-diadem was disputed by various pre- 
tenders. It finally remained with Anti- 
gonus, the son of Demetrius, or Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, as he is frequently 
called, from the town of Goni, in Thes- 
saly, where he was brought up. But 
before proceeding, we must shortly touch 
on the affairs of Sicily. 

There was quiet in Syracuse for many 
years after its tranquillisation by Timo- 
leon : but at length the commonwealth 
became disordered, and a revohition 
took place, which established oligarchy. 
Among those who fled at the time of the 
change was Agathocles, a young man 
originally so poor that he lived by the 
traude of a potter ; but his personal ac- 
complishments won him a patron, who 
enriched hhn and procured him a mili- 
tary command ; and he quickly made 
himself considerable by ability in war 
and fluent boldness in the assembly of 
the people. Provoked by a personal 
wrong, he had warned the Syracnsans 
against Sosistratus, who headed the 
party of the Few : he could not, there- 
fore, safely tarry in Syracuse after the 
Tevolution, but he went to Italy, and 
there subsisted as a soldier of fortune. 
Another change re-established demo- 
cracy in Syracuse ; and Sosistratus, with 
his friends, being driven into banish- 
ment, Agathocles was enabled to return. 
The Carthaginians took up the cause of 
the exiles, and a war ensued, in which 
Agathocles distinguished himself emi- 
nently both in subordinate and principal 



commands, till his conduct giving rise to 
a suspicion that he was aiming at the 
tyranny, he was again obliged to quit 
the city. The exiled friends of Sosistra- 
tus were readmitted into Syracuse, whtte 
Agathocles remaining in banishment 
gathered an army whieh made him 
formidable both to Carthage and to* 
Syracuse. The fear of his power pro» 
cured his recall, and he returned under 
an oath that he would not injure the 
democracy: after which he professed' 
himself the champion of the Many, and 
courted them so dexterously, that he 
was chosen general and guardian of 
the public tranquillity, till the lateljr 
discordant factions now united in the- 
city should be brought to dwell to- 
gether in harmony and oonfldence. He 
still wanted a force more subservient to 
his purposes than the body of armed 
citizens. Having, therefore, obtained a 
commission to levy troops according to 
his discretion, he embodied the soldiers 
who had followed him in his last exile, 
men devoted to himself, and hostile alike 
to the Syracnsan Many and the Few ; 
and he added such of the poorer citi- 
zens, as were embittered by envy or made 
desperate by want, so as readdy to join 
with any adventurer, or take part in any- 
revolution, if they might thereby better 
their own condition, without regard to 
the form of government to be established- 
or overthrown* 

Six hundred principal Syraeusans had 
shared in the oligarchy established by- 
Sosistratus ; and against these the at- 
tack was flrst directed. Agathocles in^ 
vited their leaders to a conference, ar^^ 
rested them and tried them before his 
army, alleging that the six hundred had 
plotted to seize him because of his zeal 
for the popular cause. The multitude 
cried out that he should straightway pu*. 
nish the offenders, and he gave the word 
to march to Syracuse, to sliy the guilty 
and plunder the houses of the six hun* 
dred and their adherents. The thing was 
done, and the city given up to bloodshed 
and pillage. Unprepared for attack and 
unconscious of provocation, many were 
kalled when running out unarmed to leant 
the cause of the disturbance. The 
slaughter was not confined to those 
against whom it was professedly directed, 
but avarice and private hatred ranged 
at will, and where riches were to be 
gained, the plunderers made little dis-* 
tinction between friend and foe. For 
two days the Syraeusans endured, in the 
bosom of peace, and at the hands (^ fel** 
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low-citizens, or of soldiers employed by 
the state, the worst that could have 
been inflicted by enemies exasperated 
with a wearisome siege and a perilous 
assault. Four thousand persons were 
murdered, six thousand escaped by 
flight ; and on those who fled, the cruelty 
of titeir enemies was satiated by brutal 
ill usage of their wives and children. 
When the wholesale butchery was over, 
Agathocles collected the prisoners, and 
putting to death the most hostile to him, 
drove the rest into banishment. 

The author of these horrors now call- 
ing an assembly of the people inveighed 
against the Six Hundred, and against the 
oligarchy which they had formerly esta- 
blished; declared that he had cleared 
the city of all who aimed at power be- 
yond the laws, and entirely secured the 
fi-eedom of the people ; and professing 
that he wished to rest from his labours, 
and to be as a private individual, he 
threw off the ensigns of military com- 
mand and retired from the assembly. 
He well knew that his hearers were 
mostly deep in blood, and that the con- 
tinuance of his power was their only 
safeguard against retribution; while 
those who had been unwilling spectators 
of the massacre would be silenced by 
fear. Being loudly pressed, as he ex- 
pected, to retain his office, he consented 
on the condition that none should be 
joined with him in command. On these 
terms he was appointed general auto- 
crator, and thenceforward he exercised 
tiie power of a monarch, though without 
assuming the external state. His usur- 
pation was effected in the year b. c. 3 1 7. 

Agathocles had risen as the champion 
of the poor ; and as such he had pro- 
mised what he now fulfilled, the abolSion 
of outstanding debts, and a distribution 
of lands . In ordinary cases his rule was 
mild as well as able ; and by benefits 
done to many, and affable behaviour to 
all, he grew widely popular in spite of 
his crimes, till fresh jealousies and dif- 
ficulties drove him to fresh executions, 
which made him hated by all. Unlike 
most other tyrants, he kept no guards 
about him, and was easy of access. 
But his ambition was the scourge of 
Sicily, and to further it he spared nei- 
ther treachery nor blood : nor could his 
grasping spirit be satisfied with less than 
the dominion of the island. 

The power of the Syracusan tyrant 
•pread daily wider, till all the Sicilian 
Greeks were brought to own it, except 
nie subjects of Carthage. Sut their 



obedience rested on fear, and was un- • 
stable through hatred ; and when large 
reinforcements from Africa had enabled 
the Carthaginians to defeat him with 
great slaughter, his unwilling subjects 
gladly revolted, and Agathocles wa& 
obliged to defend himself in Syracuse, 
while the rest of the island submitted to. 
Carthage. In this extremity he boldly- 
resolved to attack his enemies at home * 
and in the year after his defeat (b. c. 3 1 0> 
he passed into Africa. But money was 
first to be raised, and provision to be- 
made against the danger of revolution ; 
and these things he managed with his 
usual mixture of ability and wickedness. 
From every suspected family a brother 
or a son was chosen to accompany him,, 
to be a pledge for the fidelity of the rest. 
Knowing well that the rich were mostly 
his enemies, he p»rofessed to pity the 
sufferings of the citizens, and proclaimed . 
that any who shrunk from the hardships 
of a siege should quit the place with aJl 
their property. The wealthiest men, and- 
those most hostile to the tyrant, availed . 
themselves of this permission; but Aga- 
thocles sent his mercenaries to slay 
them, and to seize their goods. By this 
abominable treachery he gained the. 
needful treasures, and cut off those 
whom he most feared to leave behind . 
him. 

Agathocles played out his desperate 
game with suitable desperation. He 
crossed the sea, eluding the enemy, 
whose fleet was far superior; and on 
landing he burnt his vessels, that his 
soldiers might place all their hopes in 
victory only, and that his small force 
might not be weakened by the necessity 
of guarding the ships. For a while he 
was almost uniformly victorious against 
an immense disparity of force ; and he 
commanded the country, and captured 
the towns of the Carthaginians, his suc- 
cesses being aided by the hatred which 
the subject provinces bore to their harsh 
and arbitrary rulers. Meantime the 
Syracusans defeated the besieging anny 
by a well-planned ambuscade, and tlie 
commander, being taken, was cruelly 
tortured and put to death. The loss of 
the general caused dissension in the 
besieging camp ; for the Syracusan exiles 
and other Greeks, being numerous in. 
the host, proposed then: own leada ta- 
succeed him, in opposition to the Cartha^i- 
ginian who had been second in com- 
mand. Nevertheless, the blockade was. 
continued, and the besieged were suf- 
fering both by famine and by potitical 
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€lisorders ; for so insecure was the go-, 
vemment of Agathocles, or so jealous 
the temper of those whom he had left 
in authority, that the latter had recently 
deemed it necessary to make another 
clearance of their enemies, and driven 
from the city eight thousand of those 
whom they considered as friends of the 
exiles. Encouraged by the exhaustion 
l)oth of the Carthaginians and Syra- 
cusans, the people of Acragas (or Agri- 
gent um)'' offered themselves as leaders 
to the Sicilians, inviting them to free- 
dom from the dominion of both. The 
call was gladly answered, and many 
cities revolted from the Carthaginians; 
■while the Acragantine army actively 
helped them to expel the garrisons which 
had held them in awe, and protected 
their lands against ravage by the forces 
•whether of Carthage or of Syracuse. 

In this state were matters, when Aga* 
thocles quitted his victorious army, and 
returned to look after his interests in 
Sicily. He arrived as his generals had 
just defeated the Acragantines, and im- 
mediately proceeded against divers of 
the cities which had asserted indepen- 
dence. Several quickly yielded; but 
the rest united their forces under the 
command of Deinocrates, a Syracusan 
exile, who had led the Greeks in the 
Carthaginian army ; and the confederate 
army was too strong for Agathocles, 
though he found an opportunity of se^ 
parately defeating the Acragantine forces. 
In returning to Africa, he was obliged 
to leave his Sicilian enemies unsubdued; 
and as he feared that the Syracusan 
people in his absence might call in 
Deinocrates and. the exiles, he endea- 
voured to prevent the danger by another 
massacre of five hundred persons. Not 
long before at a public rejoicing he had 
mingled with the crowd, and drunk and 
.jested unreservedly, being gifted by na^ 
ture with a singular talent for pleasan- 
try. In this he was partly prompted by 
the wish for popularity ; but he had also 
a deeper and darker purpose, for, when 
all hearts were opened by wine and mer- 
riment he had been diligently noting 
Vfho appeared to be his enemies ; and 
all those who were of any consideration 
perished in the massacre. 

The affairs of the Carthaginians had 
recovered in: great measure while Aga- 
thocles was away, nor could his return 
effectually arrest the current of their for- 
tune. The revolted subjects of Car- 
thage, who had swelled his forces, ail 
letumed to their original allegiance ; be 



saw that to preserve his conquests wa» 
impossible, and he, therefore, determined 
to abandon Africa. But he wanted ves- 
sels to transport his army, and if he had 
possessed them, the enemy commanded' 
the sea : to force a passage was hopeless, 
and he despaired of obtaining one on 
any moderate terms of capitulation. He- 
fled secretly, deserting his soldiers, who 
revenged themselves by killing his sons, 
who were left behind : a cruelty whicb^ 
Agathocles most bloodily retaliated, by 
slaughtering all the kindred of all those 
who had served with him in Africa. 
(b. c. 307.) This event happened nearly 
four years after, he sailed for Africa. 

Agathocles found,, on returning to- 
Sicily, that his principal general had 
revolted to Deinocrates with the troop* 
and the cities entrusted to his care. His 
dismay was such that he offered to recall- 
the.ejoles and resign the tyranny. But 
the proposal came to nothing through,- 
the intrigues of Deinocrates, who coveted 
monarchical power, and hoped that in 
the confusion of war he might attain it ; 
while in the mean time he preferred his 
present situation to that of a private 
citizen under a democracy in Sjrracuse. 
Agathocles accused Deinocrates to the 
exiles, as having been the obstacle to 
the liberation of meir country ; and then 
made peace with the Carthaginians^ 
allowing them to hold whatever they 
had possessed before the war. Being 
freed from their hostility, he pursued the 
war against the exiles, defeated them, 
and treacherously slaughtered seven 
thousand, who had laid down their arms 
under assurance of safety. After this he 
received Deinocrates into friendship, and 
appointing him his general continued 
his favour to him to the end : a wonder* 
ful thing in one who was commonly as 
jealous as he was faithless, but who now 
put all trust in a reconciled enemy, a-nd 
that a man of no integrity. 

Agathocles soon reconquered most of 
Sicily ; after which he warred in various 
re^ons, and fully maintained the cha- 
racter of an eminent, prosperous, and 
powerful scourge of mankind. A daugh- 
ter of his was married to Demetrius 
PoHorcetes. In his latter years his 
chief ambition was to make his king- 
dom a first-rate maritime power ; and 
this was nearly accomplished, when he 
was poisoned by Msenon one of his 
intimates, in concert with his grandson^ 
(B. c. 289.) The Syracusans forth- 
with re-established democracy, confis- 
cated their tyrant^ property, and .ov«r» 
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threw his stsiues. Meanwhile Maenon 
aspiring to sovereign power, assassinated 
tile grandson of Agathocles, gained the 
mercenaries to his interest, and with 
them made war on the Syracusans. The 
Carthaginians aided Msenon, and the 
8yracusans were obliged to receive the 
mercenaries into their commonwealth: 
but fresh quarrels arose between the 
old citizens and the mercenaries, and it 
-was finally settled that the latter should 
«ell then* property and quit the island. 
The departing mercenaries arrived at 
Messene ; where being received as friends 
in the houses of the inhabitants, ihey 
•conspired to nrarder their hosts and 
seize their wives and their possessions. 
Democracy endured not long in Syracuse, 
but both this and the other cities fell 
again under tyrants ; and shortiy after- 
wards the unhappy island became a 
battle field for the Carthaginians and 
ihe Romans. 

Chapter XL 

Of the rise of the Achaian League ; and 
of the affairs of Greece from the in- 
vasion by the Gauls to the end of the 
war between the Achaians and Cleo- 
fnenes,King of Lacedcemon. 

BscT. I. — Thb Achaians were early 
distinguished among the Greeks for pro- 
bity and good faith. So generaOy was 
this acknowledged, that at a time when 
the Gredan cities of Italy were full of 
bloody tumults and revolutions, the 
Achaians were called in, by common 
-consent, to settle all quarrels, and ap- 
point the t^ms of a general peace ; and 
«gain, in certain disputes which arose 
-after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans 
and the Lacedaemonians agreed to abide 
by their arbitration. But the charac- 
ter of the Achaian states was un- 
ambitious, and they were surrounded 
with neighbours stronger than them* 
selves; and hence, tiiough widety re- 
spected for peaceftd virtues, they are 
little conspicuous in history till the latter 
times, when the good fortune of Greece 
brought them forward to take the lead. 
, The constitution of tiie Achaian cities 
was by law democratical, and it is highly 
praised by the judicious historian P(dy- 
bius, as affording freedom of speech and 
action, and equal justice to aU. While 
they were under the Lacedaemonian su- 
premacy the commonwealth was admi- 
nistered by a privileged class of wealthy 
men : but the temper of the Achaians 
WAS quiet and orderly, and their attache 



ment gtrong to tliexrancient instttatiofns ; 
and it la probable that the rulhig few, 
for the most part, confined themselves 
to the functions of administration, with* 
ont encroaching on the civil rights of in* 
dividuals, or on the authority of the po- 
pular assemblies to regulate, and of the 
popular tnbunals to ascertain and en- 
force them. The cities of the province 
were twelve; and th^ acknowledged 
some degree of politick union, having 
common sacrifices in a common temple» 
and congresses assembled at intervals 
from all the states to consult for th^ 
good of the Achaian nation. It is worth 
remarking that a similar connexion ex- 
isted in early times between the Achaian 
colonies in Italy, Croton, Sybaris, and 
Mesupontuiti. But the bcmd of con- 
federacy was slight, for we occasionally 
find particular states engaging in wars 
when the rest were neutral; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which dif- 
ferent Achaian cities were battling^ 
against each other either as auxiliaries 
or as principals. 

After Alexander's death the Achaian 
league was broken up, and the cities 
became disunited and internally dis- 
ordered. Most were garrisoned either 
Ity Demetrius or Oassander, and after- 
wards by Antigonus, the son of Dem^ 
trius, who succeeded at once to his fa- 
ther's ascendancy in Greece, and, finally, 
as we have seen, recovered his sove- 
reignty of Macedonia. Some had 
tyrants, especially those under the 
power of Antigonus, whose ISavourite 
policy was to establish a petty monarch 
ineveiy state. But at the era when 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and S^ucns, tha 
last surviving princes bred in the school 
of Alexander, were swept from the stage» 
a brave attempt was begun for the fi:ie* 
dom and union of Achaia. 

In the year b. c. 280, the inhabitants 
of PatrsB, <the modem Patras,) Dyme, 
Tritaea, and Pharae, combined for the 
purposes of reciprocal defence and 
common relation. Nearly five years 
after, the citizens of JEgium expelled 
their Macedonian garrison, and those 
of Boin-a killed thek* tyrant, not with* 
out assistance from the Achaian states 
aJread^^ associated* Both of these were 
forthwith received into the league. The 
next admitted w^e the men of Ca- 
rynia, whose tyrant Iseas took warning 
from the fate of the tyrant of Boura, and 
on receiving an assurance of safety from 
the Achaians, voluntarily gave up the 
soverdgnty, and brought his people inta 
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tfie confederacy^ During^ a considerable 
period the union comprehended these 
seven cities only. The common con- 
cerns of the league were administered 
by two generals and a secretary, elected 
yearly, and taken from all the cities in 
rot at ion. But in the twenty-fifth year of 
the confederation it was [resolved that 
iiie presiding authority should thencefor- 
"waxxl be entrusted to a sin^e general. 
In the fourth year after this change (b. 
-c. 25 1 ,) tiie Achaians were joined by the 
important state of Sicyon, a city not be- 
long'ing to the province, but far exceed- 
ing all the proper Achaian towns in 
liches, extent, and population. 

The Sicyonian commonwealth had 
long been unsettled, and tyrants were 
continually rising and falling there ; the 
power which was cemented with blood 
being commonly ended by violence, 
to make way for another equally op- 
pressive. Shortly before the union with 
the Achaians, Nicocles was tyrant of 
S3rracuse ; but Aratus, a noble youth, 
whose father had been murdered in a 
former usurpation, was living an exile 
in Argos, and cherishing the hope 
to liberate his country. A few fellow 
exiles concurred in his purpose, and 
he was meditating the seizure of some 
strong hold in the Sicyonian territory, 
when a recent fugitive from Sicyon told 
l^ of a place where he might scale 
the wafls of the city itself. The attempt 
was made with singular boldness and 
address. Aratus and his little band 
passed the ramparts undiscovered, and 
^oing strai^ttothe tyrant's palace, sur- 
prised and made pnsoners his guard. 
Notice was sent to the friends of Aratus, 
who thronged to him from all quarters, 
while the rest of the citizens gatnered in 
toe theatre, fiill of anxiety as to the 
occasion of the tumult. Hut procla- 
mation being made^that Aratus the son 
of Cleinias offered liberty to the peo- 
ple, they joyfully crowded to fire the 
•gates of the tyrant. The palace was 
plundered, while its master fled by se- 
cret passages. Such was the good for- 
tune attenmng the enterprize, that not a 
^op of \Aood was shed m it, whether of 
friend or foe. 

In ordering the commonwealth, Ara- 
tus, at the age of twenty, displayed wis- 
dom not inferior to his ability and daring 
in the surprise. He established a demo- 
cracy on the Achaian model, which had 
been the object of his early admiration : 
and he provided a safeguard against at- 
tacks from without and revolutions with^ 



in, by bringing Sicyon into the Achaian 
league. He restored almost six hundred 
exiles ; but as their lands had mostly 
been given to others, his hardest task 
was to settle the disputes between the 
old and new proprietors. Fortunately the 
king of Egypt was his friend, and sent 
him large sums of money, which enabM 
him to settle the business with little dis- 
tress to either party ; and being ap- 
pointed arbitrator, he sidjudged matters 
to general satisfaction, and brought 
back peace and mutuid good-will to the 
distracted city. 

The Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Co- 
rinth, one of the strongest fortresses in 
Greece, was the most important of all 
to any seeker of empire, being set on 
a lofty mountain in the Isthmus ; which 
gave to its possessor not only the com- 
mand of the rich and populous Corinth, 
but also the power of interrupting or im- 
peding all land-passage between the pen- 
insula and continent of Greece. Anti- 
gonus had long coveted, and finally 
gained it ; but m the eighth year after 
the deliverance of Sicyon, Aratus being, 
for the second time, chosen general bf 
the Achaians, undertook to win it from 
him by a nightlv surprize. The plot 
was managed ably and boldly, and se- 
conded by singular good fortune ; and 
by day-break he was master of the for- 
tress, though not without great diflSi- 
culty and danger. The Achaian army 
now approaching the city was joyfully 
admitted by the Corinthians^ and Aratus 
came down from the citadel to the thea 
tre^ to address the Corinthian people 
there assembled. He delivered to them 
the keys of their gates, which had been 
long kept from them by then: tyrants, 
and proposed to them to join the Achai- 
an confederacy, which they gladly did. 
He garrisoned the citadel with four hun- 
dred soldiers. He gained Lechseum, the 
port of Corinth, and in it he took twenty- 
five ships and five hundred horses be- 
longing to Antigonus. Before the expir- 
ation of his office he had prevailed on the 
Megarians also to associate themselves 
with the Achaians : the Troezenians and 
Epidaurians soon followed the example ; 
and the confederacy was further strength- 
ened by alliance with the king of Egypt. 

The Athenians were then under the 
power of Antigonus. He had invaded 
their territory and besieged their citv: 
and though they were succoured oy 
an Egyptian fleet, and an army under 
Areus, the king of Lacedaemon, of 
the race of Eutysthenes, yet no effectual 
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relief was given. They still held out 
for a considerable time after Areus 
had withdrawn his forces : but they 
were at leng;th obliged to receive a 
garrison , within the city, which Anti- 
gonus, however, soon after withdrew,, 
conceiving, probably, that he could re- 
tain them in obedience less oifensively 
by garrisons which he seems to have 
held in Peiraeeus, and other important 
posts. Aratus, after his success at Co- 
rinth, turned his views to Athens. He 
displayed the power of the Achaians by 
plundering Salamis, and endeavoured to 
conciliate the Athenians by setting free, 
without ransom, all his Athenian pri- 
soners: but nothing important imme- 
diately followed. 

Henceforward Aratus was chosen ge- 
neral of the Achaians as often as the 
law allowed, and even when out of office 
he guided their counsels. His aim was 
to put down all the tyrants in Pelopon- 
nesus, to exclude from the peninsula the 
Macedonians who supported them, and 
to unite all the Peloponnesian cities in 
one great confederation, such as that of 
the Achaians. In this he was continually 
opposed by Antigonus Gonatas, and his 
son Demetrius ; and very often by the 
JEtolians, a rude, but numerous and 
warlike people. The struggle of the 
Achaians with the power of Macedonia 
continued till after the death of Deme- 
trius, and then gave way to a contest 
with Cleomenes, king of Lacedaemon, 
assisted by the ^tolians. 

Sect. II. — Cleonymus, the uncle of 
Areus, king of Lacedaemon, had op- 
posed his nephew unsuccessfully as a 
rival claimant of the throne ; and sub- 
ordinate honours and commands, which 
were largely bestowed on him, could not 
satisfy his ambition or quiet his craving 
for vengeance. In the thirty-seventh 
year of the reign of Areus (b. c. 272,) 
Pyrrhus returned from Italy. In his 
£rst campaigns there he had commonly 
been victorious, but never without 
considerable difficulty and loss. The 
war was resolutely maintained against 
him, and every battle weakened his 
army, while that of Rome was inex- 
haustibly recruited from a warlike peo- 
ple. Unsteady and impatient, he was 
easily wearied with a protracted struggle 
where the prospect of success was daily 
becoming more distant ; and being in- 
cited by the Syracusans and other Sici- 
lian Gree xs, to assist them against the 
Carthaginians, he gladly caught at the 
hope of speedier yictoiy on a new scene 



of action. His success in Sicily was at 
first most brilliant, and he had nearly 
expelled the Carthaginians from the 
island, when his tyrannical conduct 
provoked revolt in the Grecian cities, 
and finally united them against him. 
Driven out of Sicily, he returned to 
Tarentum, and resumed his war against 
the Romans : but he was defeated and 
obliged to quit the country ; and straight- 
way, returning to Epirus", he made war 
upon Antigonus Gonatas, won a great 
battle, and nearly mastered all Macedo-^ 
nia. Cleonymus now saw in the restless 
character of the victor the means of 
glutting his ambition and revenge ; and 
he asked for aid to place him on the 
throne of Lacedaemon, which Pyrrhus^ 
willingly granted, beholding in the pro- 
posal an opening to the conquest of Pe- 
loponnesus. He invaded the peninsula^ 
pretendmg that he came to free the cities 
trom the yoke of Antigonus; but he- 
soon gave the lie to his professions of 
upright intention, by ravaging Laconia 
unprovoked, and without declaration of 
war. He next advanced against the 
city. The Lacedaemonians were taken 
at great disadvantage, for the best of 
their strength was absent with Areus, 
who was warring in Crete; but those 
who remained were diligent and resolute, 
in preparation for defence under the 
command of Acrotatus, the son of Areus. 
It was resolved to send the women into 
Crete, but they remonstrated against it ; 
and the queen Archidamia,* being ap- 
pointed to speak for the rest went into the 
council hall, with a sword in her hand, and 
said, " That they did their wives great 
wrong, if thej^ thought them so faint- 
hearted as to live after Sparta were de- 
stroyed." In the night before the assault 
the approaches to the city were fortified 
with trenches, and with waggons set fast 
by the. wheels, which were sunk in the 
ground. The women, with the old men, 
laboured on the works, while the young 
men rested to prepare themselves for 
battle ; and when the encounter was 
begun, the women were active in bring- 
ing arms and refreshments to such as 
needed them, and in carrying off the 
wounded. Tlie struggle lasted through 
two days, though small hope remained 
for the third, so many were the slain, 
and so few were those unhurt in the 
action ; but in the course of the night 

* She seems to hare been wife to Arehidamns, one 
of the Procleid line, who was alreadj Teignlni^ 
twenty-three years before. He was jirubably now 
dead, and his son a minor ; for, otherwise, AcrotatQf 
would hardly have held the chief eomnuud. 
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the defenders were reinforced by a body 
of mercenaries in the service of Antigo- 
iius, and also by Areus, who arrived 
from Crete with two thousand Lace- 
• daemonians. The women and old men 
now retired to their houses. On the 
morrow Pyrrhus was beaten ofF, and 
soon after went to Argos, being invited 
by one of two leaders, who were there 
contending for superiority. He was here 
opposed by Antigonus and the Lacedae- 
monians. The Argians wished to be 
neutral, and requested that neither mo- 
narch would enter their city. Antigo- 
nus, being the weaker, consented, and 
gave hostages ; Pyrrhus professed com- 
pliance, but refused all pledges to ensure 
the fulfilment of his word, which, in- 
deed, he did not mean to keep. A gate 
being opened by the friends of Pyrrhus, 
he entered the city, and Antigonus was 
called in to oppose him ; the troops of 
Pyrrhus were overmatched and broken, 
and in endeavouring to cover their re- 
treat he was killed by a tile from a 
house-top, thrown, as it is said, by a 
poor and aged Argian woman, who saw 
her son in combat with him, and almost 
Tovercome. 

Areus, falling in some obscure war, 
before Corinth, left the kingdom to his 
son Acrotatus, who had been mainly 
instrumental to the repulse of Pyrrhus. 
Acrotatus died in battle against Aris- 
todemus, the tyrant of Argos ; and 
Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, go- 
verned as pi*otector, in the name of the 
late Ring's infant son, for eight years, 
at the end of which the infant died, and 
Leonidas became king. 

The manners and government of La- 
cedaemon haid long departed widely from 
the pattern set by Lycurgus. The equa- 
lity which he established among all the 
members of his commonwealth had been 
early confined within a privileged class, 
who engrossed all public honours, and 
claimed, as exclusively their own, the 
name of Spartans. (See page 92.) At 
the battle of Plataea, in a Lacedaemonian 
army of ten thousand soldiers, the Spar- 
tans had formed one-half; but in the 
time of Agesilaus their number was 
comparatively small, and in that of 
which we are now treating there re- 
mained not above seven hundred Spar- 
tan families. This change had been 
unforeseen, and unprovided for by the 
lawgiver; but another had taken place 
yet more repugnant to the spirit of his 
institutions. Expensive wars, and va- 
rious intercourse with strangers, had 



banished the old severity of manners, 
and brought back the idolatry of gold. 
Those disorders had revived which the 
laws of Lycurgus had been chiefly di- 
rected to eradicate. The poor were 
burdened with debt — the rich were liv- 
ing in luxury and pomp ; discontent and 
envy were ranged on the one side, and 
pride and licentiousness on the other ; 
the influence of wealth was completely 
restored, and that influence was centred 
in about one himdred of the seven hun- 
dred Spartan heads of families. 

Among the most determined con- 
temners of the institutions of Lycurgus, 
was the king Leonidas, whose habits 
had been formed in the court of Seleu- 
cus. His colleague Agis was of a dif- 
ferent stamp. From boyhood upwards 
he had endeavoured to emulate the 
ancient plainness and austerity of life ; 
and when he became king he forthwith 
undertook to reform the commonwealth 
according to the model of Lycurgus. As 
the departure of the state from its 
original principles was entire, it wsts 
necessary that its return should be 
effected! by changes proportionably 
sweeping and violent ; and the measures 
adopted by Agis to this end were the 
abolition of all debts, and the equal di- 
vision of landed property, two of Ly- 
curgus's measures, but probably even 
more difficult to carry into execution 
now, than when Lycurgus succeeded in 
introducing them. 

On sounding the X)eople to determine 
the chances of success, Agis found that 
the younger and poorer would be mostly 
on his side. The honest hoped to re- 
form the commonwealth ; the needy and 
profligate to cancel their debts and 
repair their losses ; and the extreme 
concentration of property had so much 
lessened the number of those who were 
interested to defend it, that the revolu- 
tionary party were sure to be victorious, 
if it should come to a trial of force. 
Having ascertained his strength, Agis 
proposed his intended laws to the council 
of elders. His purpose was to abolish 
the distinction between the Spartans, 
and the common Lacedaemonians, re- 
taining that between the Lacedajmonians 
and the Perioeci, or people of the towns. 
The number of the citizens was to be 
filled up from the Perioeci and from 
strangers, and all these, as ^ell aa 
the original Lacedaemonians, were to 
be trained in the strictest discipline of 
•Lycurgus ; and among the citiziens was 
to be distributed the proper territory 
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of Sparta, being divided into four thou« 
sand five hundred equal parts, while 
the remaining territory belonging to the 
state was to be divided into fifteen 
thousand parts, and distributed among 
the Perioeci. When the proposal had 
been broached in the senate, and warmly 
contested, the Ephor Lysander assem- 
bled the people, and laid it before them. 
He was followed by other favourers of 
the measure ; and Agis, rising last, ad- 
dressed the assembly, and said, that he 
would himself contribute largely to the 
reformation of the commonwealth ; for 
he would make common all his lands, 
and add>ix hundred talents in mon^y ; 
and so should his mother, grandmother, 
kinsmen, and friends, all of whom were 
the wealthiest in Sparta, The oifer was 
warmly applauded by the multitude; 
but it was opposed by the rich men, with 
Leonidas at their liead. The previous 
approbation of the senate wa£ necessary 
to the validity of any decree which might 
be passed by the people ; and Leonidas 
and his party prevailed so far that, by a 
single vote, that approbation was with- 
held. 

An ancient law forbade that any of 
the race of Hercules should marry a 
stranger, or should dwell in a strange 
land. Leonidas had done both; and 
hemg now accused by Lysander* l^ fled 
to a sanctuary. As he did not appear 
irhen he was cited, he was deposed, and 
his son-in-law, Cleombrotus, being also 
of Uie royal race, was made kins'. 
Meantinie Lysander*s office expired, 
and the new Ephori, taking part with 
I>eonidaa, accused Lysander and Ins 
friends of overthrowing the laws. The 
reforming party now despaired of car- 
lying their point by peaceable measures; 
and A^s and Cleombrotus going with 
their mends into the place of assembly, 
plucked the Ephori from their seats, 
and put others in their room. They 
armed their younger partisans, and 
opened the prisons ; their enemies feared 
that a massacre would follow, but no 
man had an^^ hurt. Leonidas fled to 
Tegea. Agesilaus, the uncle of Agis, had 
Jaid men in wait to kill Leonidas on the 
way ; but Agis hearing of it sent some 
trusty persons to accompany him, who 
brought him safely to his place of 
Tefuge. 

The reformers now had the mastery, 
lind their scheme of government mignt 
probably have been established, had aU 
^ supporters been sincere. But Agesi- 
jiaus being a great landholder aad deepljr 



indebted, his wish was to cancel his 
debts but keep his land. Accordingly 
he persuaded Agis that he could not 
cany all at once without a violent com* 
motion ; but that if he first won the land 
proprietors by annulling their debts, 
they then would easily and willing^ 
agree to the division of the lands. £r 
the landholders would allow of the spoli- 
ation of oth^s, but would not sacrifice 
to the common good any interest of their 
own, it surely argued gross creduli^ 
to imagine that such corrupt and selfisn 
persons would consent to a change in- 
jurious to themselves, in consideration 
of one already made which was bene- 
ficial The bait was swallowed, how- 
ever. It was first decreed that all debta 
should be cancelled, and accordingly 
every bond and obligation was publicly 
burnt. But when the people called for 
the division of lands, Agesilaus stiU 
found some pretext for delay, till king^ 
Agis was sent on a military expedition 
to aid the Achaians against an iEtolian 
invasion. 

The host of Agis was principally 
composed of the poorer sort, who were 
gainers by the revolution, and who natii- 
rally felt a strong attachment to its 
author ; and Agis was the better enabled 
to preserve strict discipline without im* 
pairing his popularity, since every rule 
which he enforced upon others was 
ri^ly observed by himseli No soldier 
could for shame be disorderly or luxuri- 
ous, vfhea his commander Jived more- 
regulariy and fared more plainly than 
any in the camp^ The army recovered 
its old temper of exact and cheerful 
obedience ; and though the over caution 
of Aratus allowed no opportunity for 
brilliant aclnevement, the conduct of the 
Lacedaemonian troops inspired in the 
allies an unwonted respect both towards 
their leader and his commonwealth. But 
on returning to Sparta he found that 
his work had ^one to ruin during his 
absence. Agesilaus being one of the 
Ephori, while none was present whose 
authority could control him, had abused 
his power to every purpose of extortion 
and oppression. To prevent all danger 
from private revenge or general insur- 
rection, he went always strongly guarded 
by s(ddiers. He openly professed to 
make no account of king CIeombrotus» 
and to pay respect to Agis less for his 
office than because he was his kinsman; 
and he gave out that he would be Ephor 
the next year, as well as the j^resent 

Xha Many were disgusted aft the e» 
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messes of Agesilaus, and angry that the 
lands had not been divided according to 
promise ; and hence they willingly suf- 
fered the enemies of Agis to recall Leoni< 
das ^nd to reinstate him in the kingdom. 
Agis fled to the Brazen House, Cleom^ 
Inrotus to the Temple of Neptune ; and 
X^eonidas being more especially offended 
mrith Cleombrotus went first against him. 
He sharply taunted him that, being his 
son-in-law, he had conspired to depose 
ham and drive him from his country. 
CleombrotiK made no answer : but his 
■wife Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, 
-who had quitted him on account of the 
injury done to her father, and had goi^e 
to serve the latter in his adversity, ilbw 
became an humble suitor in his favour.* 
Jit her intercession Leonidas spared his 
life, but banished him from the city. 
He removed the Eph(»ri, and substituted 
others ; and then he plotted to get Agis 
into his power. First he urged him to 
quit the sanctuary^ and to take his part 
in the regal authority; and declared 
that the citizens had forgiven him all 

* The details of this transaction, as giiwn bv 
¥latereh, are too interesting^ to be altogether omitted, 
thoug^h tbey do not xest on the highest anthoritjr. 
The scesM, however, haTinff taken place inimbhc, 
many of it» partienJUiTsmaynaTebeen recorded at the 
liiaae ; and henoe'wt nuk^ reasosabLy gire more credit 
Id the biog)ca;>her on tlus, than on many other oooa- 
sions» when he professes to give a minnte account of 
iht«^ spoken or acted in darkaesv and privacy. The 
cpctriiots are talien fiom the eld- translation by Sir 
CChomas North,. whose language is Uvelier,.att<{' bet- 
ter expresses the character of the original, than ury 
Btodera English version. Chelonis, we am told, sat 
fkffwn br her husband, and embraced him, havij^ her 
two little sons on either side : '* All men wondering, 
and weeping for pity to see the goodness and natural 
lore of thi» lady, who shewing her mourning apparel, 
and hair of her head flaring about her eyes, bare- 
headed, she spake in this manner to her father :— 
« O fafiier mine, this sorrowful garment and counte- 
nance is not for pity of Cleombrotus, but hath long 
remained with me, lamenting sore your former 
misery and exile ; but now which of the two should 
I. rather choose, ekfaer to continue a mounier in this 

Sltifal state, seeing yon again restored to your king- 
om, having overcome your enemies; or else putting 
<m my princely apparel to see my husband slaine, 
Vkto whom you married me a maide ? who, if he 
cannot move you to take compassion on him by the 
teares of his wife and children, he shall then abide 
more bitter palne of his evil counsel than that which 
you intend to make him suffer. For he shall see his 
ivife die before him, whom he loved more dearly than 
anything in the world. Also with what face can I 
look on other ladies, when I could never bring my 
father to pity by. any intercession I could make for 
any husband, neither my husband intreat him for my 
father ; and that my hap i» to be born a daughter 
and a wife most unfortunate and despised of my 
ownel* Wherefore Leonidas commanded Cleom- 
brotus to get him thence, and to leave the city as an 
exilei and prayed bin daughter for his sake to re- 
maine with him* and not to forsake her father, that 



hsna, gave him one of her sods, and herselfe took the 
Mher m ktr armes j and then making her praver 
wfore the aUarof.tha godilcise» she went M ik oar 
■"^--i woman away with her husband." 



that was past, well knowing that he had 
acted from patriotism and honourable 
ambition, but had been deceived and mis* 
led by the craft of Agesilaus. Agis wa» 
not deceived by this, but he was after- 
wards entrapped, and thrown into prisoiu 
" Then came Leonidas incontinently with 
a great number of soldiers that were 
strangers, (mercenaries) and beset the 
prison round about. The Ephors went 
mto the prison, and sent unto some of 
the senate to come to them, whom they 
knew to be of their minde : then they 
commanded Agis, as if it had been jud^- 
cially, to account of the alteration he 
had made in the commonwealth. The- 
young man laughed at their hypocrisie. 
But Amphares (one of the Ephors) 
told him that it was ao laughine^ 
sport, and that he should pay for hi» 
folly. Then another of the Ephor» 
seeming to shew him a way how he 
might escape tlie condemnation for hi» 
fault, asked him if he had not beea 
enticed unto it by Agesilaus and Lysan- 
der. Agis answered that no man com* 
pelled him, but that he only did it to- 
follow the steps of the andent Lycutgus, 
to bring the commonwealth unto the* 
former estate of his grave ordtnanoe and 
institution."— (JVbr^'*P/M/arcA.) Being: 
asked again if he did not repent of it, he 
answered that tiiough he mould die Jer 
it he would never repent of so wise uui 
virtuous an enterprise. Ke was ooa« 
demned to death, and has% executed., 
lest he should be rescued by the people • 
and he was the first Spartan king wh» 
was put to death by order of the Ephori. 
His mother and grandmotlMr were also 
strangled. The lattor was tiiat Archi- 
damia, who had already ^ayed a distin- 
guished part when Pyirhus besieged the 
city. His brother Archidamus only saved 
himself by a hasty flight : his widow was 
forcibly taken by Leonidas out of her 
house, and married against her will to 
his son Cleomenes, though he was yet 
in extreme youth, (b. c. 240.) 

Four years after the death of Agis,. 
Leonidas died, and Cleomenes became 
king. He caught foom his wife's con- 
versation a love for the memory of Agisi> 
and a strong desire to effect his attempted 
reforms. Cleomenes exceeded Agis in 
ability and daring, but his ambition was 
greater and less purely patriotic ; and 
far from hazarding his success^ like 
Agis, by impolitic mildness, he wai 
rather willing to fulfil his project by 
whatever methods seemed tiie most 
«lfectuaJ, and to trust thataajvioleDce 
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would be excused by his need and his 
good meaning. His ambition was turned 
to miUtary fame, no less than to that of a 
reformer ; and his wish to play a leading 
part in Peloponnesus was quickened by 
the hope that the power and glory thus 
acquired would promote his purposes at 
home. Accordingly he undertook to 
wrest from the Achaians and restore to 
the Lacedaemonians the lead in the 
peninsula. About the tenth year of his 
feign (B. c. 226,) he commenced the 
war; and shortly afterwards he found 
the means of accomplishing his political 
changes. 

He deluded his banished colleague 
Archidamus by the promise of recon- 
ciliation, induced him to return to 
ISparta, and treacherously murdered 
him : either fearing that he would he 
an instrument in the hands of the party 
adverse to reform, or through mere am- 
-bition, and the wish to rule without a 
rival. In this matter Cleomenes acted 
in concert with the Ephori ; but he 
secretly intended their destruction, and 
-it was not long before he. effected it. 
Having found a pretext to leave the 
Lacedaemonians of. his army encamped 
in Arcadia, he went suddenly to Sparta 
with the mercenaries. He surprised the 
Ephori at supper, killed four of them, 
and wounded the fifth ; and several per- 
sons besides were slain, who attempted 
to defend them.: but those- who- stirred 
not were not harmed, nor was any one 
hindered from leaving the city. The 
next morning Cleomenes banished eighty 
citizens by sound of trumpet ; . and then 
assembled the people, and declared what 
he had done. He said that Lycurgus 
had entrusted the government to the 
king -and to the senate, and that the 

Earamount authority which the Ephori 
ad exercised was a mere usurpation. 
He proclaimed the abolition . of debts 
and the equal division of lands ; and he 
first gave up his possessions to the pub- 
lic, and was followed by all his friends. 
The division was then made, and Cleo- 
menes directed that a share should be 
assigned to each of the men whom he 
had banished, declaring that he would 
receive them into the city as soon as the 
government was settled. The. race of 
Procles was not extinct by the death of 
Archidamus, who had left two children ; 
hut their rights could not resist the 
power of . Cleomenes, who took his 
Drother Eucleides for his colleague, so 
as nominally to preserve the double 
royalty, without substantially clogging 



his own authority. He increased the 
number of the citizens ; improved their 
arms and military training; and fully- 
re-established the discipline framed by 
Lycurgus to regulate the education of 
youth and the diet and habitiTof men. 
His own life was plain and temperate, 
his conversation pleasant, his manners 
courteous and dignified ; and the influ- 
ence of his personal qualities combined 
with the feeling, that his measures had 
invigorated the. commonwealth, to make 
him highly popular .in spite of his vio- 
lence and ambition. 

Sect. III. — The Achaians had with- 
stood the attacks of Antigonus Gonatas 
though assisted by the iEtolians, and 
had given protection to the iEtolians 
themselves against Demetrius, his son. 
Their power had extended far beyond. the 
limits of the province. While Demetrius 
was hving, Lysiadas, the tyrant of Me- 
galopolis, hacf voluntarily given up the 
dominion of that city, and had brought 
it into the Achaian league ; and his ab- 
dication being made, whether through 
policy or public spirit, at least at a time 
when tliere was no .immediate terror to 
constrain him, he was rewarded with the 
highest popular favour, and with fre- 
quent election to the chief ofiices.of the 
confederacy. In the year b. c. 229, after 
a reign of ten years, Demetrius died ; 
and now the prop was removed which 
had mainly supported the tyrants of 
Peloponnesus against the Achaians. 
Many yielded to the time, and followed 
the example of Lysiadas ; and among 
those who did so was Aristomachus, the 
lord of the powerful city of Argos. 

When the war with Cleomenes began, 
the Achaians had received into their as- 
sociation all the states of Peloponnesus, 
except the Lacedaemonians, the Eleians, 
and some of the Arcadians. The war 
was boldly and ably conducted on the 
part of the Spartan king, and his first 
campaigns were very generally success- 
ful. He defeated the Achaians near the 
mountain Lycaeum, in Arcadia, and 
again in the territory of Megalopolis. 
In this latter battle Lysiadas was killed ; 
and it was shortly after that Cleomenes 
accomplished the revolution in Lacedae- 
mon. He then won a third and a more 
decisive victory near Dyme ; after which 
he ranged for a while unopposed, per- 
suading some, and compelling others to 
revolt from the Achaians to himself. 
He thus became master of Argos, and 
of most of the cities recently adn^tted 
into the hostile confederacy; and hi% 
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career of conquest did not stop till Co- 
rinth was added to the number of his 
allies. 

The Lacedaemonian arms were now 
decidedly superior, and their preponde- 
rance was likely to be increased by union 
T^rith the forces of ^tolia. Some foreign 
aid was necessary to the Achaians ; and 
Aratus had foreseen this emergency, and 
provided to meet it. He now considered 
Grecian liberty to be threatened less by 
Macedonia than by Lacedaemon ; and 
instead of further seeking to depress the 
Macedonians, he wished to use them as 
a balance to the more formidable power. 
He had, therefore, secretly smoothed the 
way to reconciliation with Antigonus, 
who was regent of Macedonia, in behalf 
of Philip, the infant son of Demetrius ; 
but he was himself unwilling to appear 
in the business ; for he feared to break 
'liie courage of the Achaians, if he 
seemed so far to despair of conquering 
'unaided, as to fly for succour to the an- 
cient enemies of the* commonwealth. 
' The Arcadian chiefs of the Theban 
paily, who presided at the founding of 
Megalopolis, had chosen its situation 
with a view to make it an effectual check 
t)n Latcedsemon. It commanded the 
principal roads by which an army could 
be marched from Laconia into Arcadia 
or Messenia ; and hence in war its pos- 
session was most desirable both to Lar 
cedaemon and its enemies. This circum-, 
stance, together with that of their proxi- 
mity to the adversary, had thrown on 
the Megalopolitans far more than their 
ishare in the burden of this war. They 
had ancient friendship with the Macedo- 
nian government ; and it was, therefore, 
ihought that a negotiation undertaken 
by them with Antigonus, under the 
pressure of their own particular suffer- 
ings, would not be liable to the same ob- 
jections as if it came from the general 
administration : for it would not imply 
the same distrust as to the issue of the 
Vrar, nor hazard the reputation of the 
confederacy in case of failure ; and if it 
should yet appear that the Achaians 
were able to change Ihe fortune of the 
contest ' by their own exertions, they 
would not be pledged to invite the inter- 
ference of Macedonia, though the appli- 
cation of the Megalopolitans should be 
favourably received. 

' Aratus dealt with two of the fnends 
whom he most trusted in Megalopolis, 
that they should propose to send an 
embassy to Antigonus, provided the as- 
isent of the Achaians could be obtained* 



The decree was passed, and the movers 
were appointed to go as ambassadors, 
first to the congress of the allies, and 
then, having got i>ermission, to the re- 
gent of Macedonia. Permission was 
given, and the ambassadors proceeded 
on their errand. When they came be- 
fore Antigonus, they briefly executed 
their commission, as directed by the 
Megalopolitans, and then laid open the 
views ot Aratus, and showed the dangers 
to be apprehended both by Greece and 
Macedonia, should the rapacity of the 
-ffitolians be united with the ambition of 
Cleomenes. As long, they said, as the 
-ffitolians were quiet, the Achaians would 
maintain the war against Cleomenes; 
but if success went against them, and 
their enemies were joined by the -^to- 
lians, there would be need of Macedonian 
assistance ; and Aratus would point out 
the proper season to give succour, and 
would sugfi;est such assurances, as should 
satisfy both parties, of a grateful return 
for the l)enent conferred. The proposals 
were favourably received, and Antigonus 
wrote to the people of Megalopolis, to 
the effect that he would come to thdr 
assistance if it should be agreeable to 
the wish of the Achaians. 

Jn the next meeting of the confederates 
the Megalopolitans proposed to call in 
Antigonus, and the suggestion was ce* 
nerally well received. Aratus then rismg 
commended the conduct of the embassy, 
and expressed his pleasure' in hearing 
the fayoivable disposition of the Mace- 
donian ruler: but l}efore proceeding in 
the business, he advised the Achaians to 
make further trial of their strength, and 
not to ask the help of theh- friends, till 
thejr had lost the hope of otherwise pre- 
vailing. His opinion was approved, and 
the matter rested till the Achaians were 
determined by their defeat near Dyme to 
apply forthwith to Antigonus. One ob- 
stacle existed to. the conclusion of any 
treaty ; which was, that the Acrocorin- 
thus had been taken from the Macedo* 
nians, and was guarded by a body of 
Achaian troops. Antigonua required 
that the fortress should be restored^ 
Which could not he done without a breach 
of faith pledged to the people of Corinth. 
The Corinthians, however, removed the 
difficulty, by revolting to Cleomenes; 
and the Achaians then gave up the cita- 
del to Antigonus. 

Cleomenes, on hearing that the Achai* 
flAs had obtained the a^ance of Mace« 
donia, took a position on the Isthmus; 
iatending to dispute the passage. The 
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iEtolians also declared to Antigonus 
that if he came within Thermopylae they 
would oppose them by arms; but he 
nevertheless advanced through Thessaly 
and Eubceato the Isthmus. Meanwhile 
Aristoteles, an Arffian leader of the party 
friendly to the Ajcnaians, made insurrec- 
tion against the friends of Gleomenes» 
who were then in possession of the go- 
'vemment. The Achaians sent an army 
4o Axfpa to support him, and Cleomenes 
also quitted his encampment on the 
Isthmus, to go to the succour of hispar- 
lizans. An obstinate struggle took place 
within the cify, but Cleomenes was in 
the end obliged to retire, and he then 
jretumed to Sparta. The Argians were 
re^admitted into the Achaian confederacy. 
Aristoraftchus, their former tyrant, on 
resigning the sovereignty, had been re* 
iscived into the highest favpur by the 
Achaians, and had been chosen their 
general. But his abdication had been 
&un9gd by fear ; and the rise of Cleo* 
menes giving him the hope of recovering 
bis power, he had been the chief mover 
in the ddecti<m of the city. At the 
counter-revolution he was taken by the 
Acbaians, and his infidelity was pu- 
nished with death ; but no other execu* 
lion seems to have taken place. 
. Antigonus advanced unopposfid to 
Aargos, and thence into Arcadia, where 
)ie took several places garnson^ by 
jOlempejies. and delivered them to the 
Mei^Qpolituis* He then went to 
iSgium to ooafier with the congress, of 
tbe Achaians, and was chosen by them 
liommaiutor-inr^hief of the confederaie 
IMTja^y. He now laid up his troops in 
Vnnter^quarters. ; but at the coming of 
spring he invested Jege&, and rad^oed 
it to surrender, after wl^ich he invaded 
LaoeiUB. Some slight skirmishes had 
takc^ plaeebetweenhiatroops and those 
€i Cleomenes* which were posted f (u- the 
defeiyse of theoumtiy'against him, when 
he heard that the foiroM of Orchom^us, 
ia Ajicadiay weraneiidy <iome to the Lace^ 
dseoMniao camp. H^ straigfatway led 
|iis army to Oroiomenus, and took it l^ 
l^ault; and then he laid close siege to 
Kantioeia. Before the present war this 
(9ity had revolted from the Achaians, 
and allied itself with the iStoUans, and 
fLfterwards with Cleomenes. Since that 
it had been surprised and taken by Ara- 
tus : who, as soon as he was master of 
the place, issued an order to restrain his 
soldiers from plunder, and calling toge? 
ther the Mantineians in assembly, de-> 
jfjiaxed that their goods and persons were 



safe, and that all he required was their 
re-union with the Achaians, on the same 
footing as before. The unexpected ca{^ 
ture of the city, exposing it to pillage and 
ruin, together with its no less unexpected 
release from danger by the humanity oi 
the victor, must have raised a strange 
conflict of passions in. the breasts of thi^ 
inhabitants ; but neither fear nor grati- 
tude could permanently k^ep down t)ie 
favourers of the iStoUans, nor those Qf 
Lacedeemon. The ruling party requested 
a garrison of the Achaians, to strengthen 
them aeainst their enc^es. both withiii 
and without ; the garrison was sent, biit 
it could not hinder a partyrcont^ frojfk 
arising, in which the Lacedeeq^pniaiiB 
£ame m, and gave the victory to their 
adherents. The conc^uering faetipik 
slaughtered all the Achaians in the cit)r ;. 
and this bloody deod^ whein Mantin^. 
was besieged by the Ajshi^iMits uiid^ 
Antigonus, provdced a d^pree Qf savj^ 
hty, which would dl«e haye be^k li^t^ 
consistent with the charaet^ of that 
people or of thdr leadcar^ The siege 
was pushed till the inhabitanta w^e r^^ 
duced to an uQG(mditi(»iftl svmnend^, and 
all were sold ; for slaves. 

After the taking of Mantiii^s^ Anti^ 
gonus broke up his army, y^tf^ng with 
him the mercenaries, but-disnussiofi' tl^j^- 
Macedonians to winter at hpfne. CleQr 
menes took advantage of thejr^spite thu^^ 
allowed him forthesurpiasal Qf.Megalor 
polls. That city was dil&cult to defeo^t 
iaeing large and thinly peopled ; for the 
Megalopolitans had .suffoied ^eatly in 
the former battles^.of this war, in which 
they had ever beep ^ most forward^ 
The ^ates were opened. to Cleomenes in 
the night by some Messeiuan exiles livins 
in the place, whom h« had- bribed. . ^ 
di^-break the.citis^a h^flxd^of his en*- 
trance, and immediatelyv fleinr to arn^. 
Three months before ihi? he b^ gained 
admittaace into Megalcp>lis, but had 
been driven out, luod had narrowly 
escaped the ruin of hi^ am^. The re^ 
sistanoe of the townsn^en w^s now nQ 
less determined; butih^ wfi^ greatly 
Autnnmbared, and th^vmnst G^mmanding 
situations were pioeoceiui|aed by the a^ 
sailants. Driven out from their hoqies, 
they retured into Me9ai9iiiar; and hither 
Cleomenes sent i«essQngerf^ with th^ 
offer, that, if they would henceforth be 
his allies, their city should be restored to 
them unharmed. They, nevertheless^ 
continued stedfast in their engagement^ 
to the Achaians ; and Cleomenes, faadr 
ing that he could not win them, xued 
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Megalc^lis to the gronnd. It was, 
however, afterwards restored under the 
patronage of Antigonus. 

At the approach of spring Cleomenes 
took the field, and approaching towards 
Argos, where Antigonus had wintered, 
ravaged the counby under the wallsu 
He hoped that his adversary would be 
eomp^ed by the clamours of the peoj^e 
to fight at a disadvantage ; or if not, 
that his oiedit would be low^ed by suf- 
fering the property of his allies to be 
"wasted heme his face. The Argiaos 
Remanded battle, and reviled Antigonus^ 
ivho steadily refused to lead them out ; 
aad Cleomenes returned in safety to 
liaconia, with his army highly gratified 
wad laden with spoil. But as the season 
liidvanced, Antigonus, having gathered 
lirom their several homes, remote and 
«£»r, ^ Achaians and Macedonians, 
va» once more in a condition to take 
the field with superior foEca^ He ad* 
tanced to the frofrtier of Lacania, where 
be found Ckomenea posted at Sellasia 
lo defend the pass. The battle which 
imsued was obstinately contested, with 
^at skin and courage shown on both 
aides ; but at length the Lacedaemonians 
irare irrecoverably broken and put ta 
xeut.. Cleomenea now gave up aU 
thought of further maintaining the war. 
ile fled to Sparta, and thence to Gy- 
^hmm, where he es^darked for Alexan* 
fhia; while Antigonus advanced from 
the fieM ef ba^e to Sparta^ and took 
poaaessicai of it unopposed* 1^» the 
war of the Aohaiana wi& Cleomenes 
liraa «ided; threa years aftec its oomt> 
mmicemeat. <3wcu.222^)' 

iailigDiiits used htavietorf with liha- 
Kality and msderation. He contented 
himself with restoring the Laoedsmo- 
loan government to? the state in which it 
eidst^ befora the. changes made by 
CleeiQenea; and having dena.t^s^l^ 
hit the: people independent I!rom 
%iarta he went to l^gea, and settled 
that commonwealth accoiding ta its 
anciait canstitutton; and thenoa he 
pranued baa- vm^ hy A raos tewanUb Ma^ 
aedonia,. wfaitilar ii had been called bjr 
the newa of an^ IlL^aiL inv^asion. He 
luune to AKgoa duiing the N«mean £b»- 
ftival, and waa weLcomed with jfiy and 
thanka unhounded; axKl the highest 
henoum were voted to him, as well by 
the general oongress of the Achaians, 
ta by the people of each particular 
state. On arriving in Macedonia, he 
found the Illyrians still in the country, 
imd defeated them^ but in the course 



of the fight, while eagerly cheering and 
exhorting his soldiers, he broke a blood« 
vessel, in consequence of which he 
sickened and died. He was much re« 
gretted by the friends of Macedonia; 
for he was generally thought to hava 
g;iven fair promise, not omy of ability' 
in the field, but of prudence and 
benevolence* 

Chaptbr XIL 

Cff the first War maintained by the 
Mtoliana againgt PhHip^ king o/Ma^ 
cedonia, together with the Achaiane, 

Sbct. I. — Ths peace which followed 
the victory of Antigonus was grievous 
to the JEtoliana. This people, though 
numerous and brave, had ever b^n 
powerless through ienoranee, poverty^ 
and disunion, tall the time when the 
political system of Greece was brdcea 
up by the Macedonian- kings and 
leaders. It was then that the %toliaa 
tribes united in a league, which soon be* 
came a fenmdable power, and one of 
a spirit new to Greece. The iStoliaa 
warrior usually aimed less at empire than 
at plunder, and looked for his reward to 
the continuance of war, and not to its 
termination* His victories led to tha 
gathering of bootv, which was quickly 
consumed, and only whetted his appetite 
for more ; and not to the acquisition of 
permanent s<^urces of revenue, which 
would have flowed with riches in time of 
peace, but which war would have inters 
rupted and put to haxaixL The law had 
eves been weak, the people rude ; rob* 
bery, the rice of uncivilized nations, had 
prevailed unrestrained^ and the effeot 
of the union was not to destroy the pre- 
datory habits of theJBtolians, but sim* 
ply to make than* hunt in concert, in* 
stead of preying on each other. Since 
their harvest timawas the time of trouble^ 
they l^tle valued the provisions agreed 
on by civilized natiena to abridge and 
soflea was, and gi^a security to peace; 
they were therefOTe careless of the laws 
oi arms^and tha sanctity ofxovenanta: 
luid thejf' ware bloody as weQ as faithlessL 
their moral sensibihties being coarse ana 
dull, as their, views of axpedieucy were 
narrow. 

The growing riches of the Achaiaa 
confederacy tod moved the envy and 
tempted the rapacity of the iEtolians: 
its rising power alarmed their jealousy* 
and the more as its conduct was gene- 
^sdly favourable to peace and order^ and 
adverse to that predatory warfare ia 
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which they delighted. They were there- 
fore always ripe for hostility to the 
Achaians, except when they needed their 
help against more dangerous foes. Ac- 
cordingly it was not difficult to bring 
Ahem into combination with Antigonus 
Gonatas for the destruction of the league. 
The joint attack was repulsed ; and after 
the death of Antigonus, when the JEto- 
lians were in danger from Demetrius his 
son, the Achaians were not prevented by 
the wrongs received from effectually 
aiding them. Nevertheless, the iEto- 
iians retained their ill will ; and after 
the death of Demetrius they eagerly 
took part with Cleomenes against the 
Achaians. 

After the defeat of Cleomenes there 
was an interval of quiet, which the -ffito- 
lians did not venture to disturb, as long 
as they were awed b^ the power and 
ability of the third Antigonus. His death 

' emboldened them again to follow their 
habitual propensity to war and rapine : 
for they set at nought the unripe age of 
PhOip, the youn^ king of Macedonia, 
and they deemed Siemselves a match for 
the Achaians single-handed. 

Dorimachus, a bold and turbulent 
young man of i£tolia, had been sent 
hy his nation to Phigalea, On the Mes- 
senian border, professedly to govern 
And defend the city, which was a sub- 
ordinate ally of theirs. He had ga- 
thered about him robbers and pirates, 
whom in the general peace he^knew 
not how to support or employ: he 

"therefore suiffered them to plunder the 
Messenians, though friendship subsisted 
between them and the iEtolians. At^ 
first the plunderers confined their de- * 
predations to the flocks and herds that 
fed about the border; but as they grew 
bolder, they advanced into the country, 
and nightly pillaged and destroyed farm- 
houses. Dorimachus shared in the spoil, 

: and disregarded all remonstrances, till 
they came so thick that he could not 
wholly pass them by ; and then he said 
that he would go to Messene, to satisfy 
the complainants. He went accordingly ; 
t)ut when the injured persons came 
before him, he laughed at some, and 
others he threatened and reviled. 

While Dorimachus was in Messene, 
the pirates attacked a house close by the 
city, killed all who resisted, and binding 
the rest of the servants led them away, 
together ^ith the cattle. The Ephori, 
jwho were the principal magistrates of 
the Messenians, summoned Dorimachus 
to answer forhds conduct; and Sclron, 



an Ephor, and a man of high character 
and mfiiience, advised that he should be 
detained in the city till the property taken 
should be restored, and the murders 
atoned for, by giving up the guilty to 
justice. The proposal being generally 
approved, Dorimachus took fire. He 
exclaimed that they were insulting, not 
himself, but the -^tolian community, and 
that they should suffer accordingly; 
and he behaved so arrogantly, that Sciron 
was provoked to call him by the name of 
Babyrtas, a Messenian of the vilest cha- 
racter, whom he singularly resembled in 
person. The taunt was never for^ven : 
Dorimachus yielded for the present to 
necessity, promised satisfaction, and was 
released, but the insult of Sciron mainly:, 
determined him to do all in his power to 
kindle a war. 

• Dorimachus could not propose to the 
^tolians to go to war for a word of con- 
tempt addressed to himself by an indi- 
vidual, and in the original quarrel he had 
been evidently and grossly in the wronff. 
But he hoped to gain his end through 
his kinsman Scopas, who chiefly directed 
the administration of the commonwealth. 
He reminded him that little was to be 
feared from the Macedonians, who had 
now a boy for their ruler ; that the La- 
cedaemonians were always enemies to 
Messene, and the Eleians friends of 
^tolia; and that the Messenian territoiy; 
having remained unmolested throughout 
the war of Cleomenes, was rich in every 
kind of booty, so that the war would 
certainly be gratifying to the Many. It 
was made the pretext of hostility, 
that the Messenians had entered into 
alliance with the Achaians and Macedo^ 
nians — a strange subject of complaint on 
the part of a nation at peace with both. 
The arguments of Dorimachus were ad- 
dressed to a spirit as restless as his own ; 
and so great was the eagerness of Scopas 
for the w^, that he commenced it on nis 
own authority, without awaiting the 
sanction of the people. 

The ^tolian leaders first sent out 
corsairs, who did not confine their attack 
to the Messenians, but captured a ves- 
sel belonging to Macedonia, and ravaged 
the coasts of Acamania and Epirus* 
This took place while Timoxenus was 
general of the Achaians; and at the end 
of his administration Dorimachus and 
Scopas undertook the invasion of Mes- 
sema, considering this to be the period 
when the Achaians were least likely 
to oppose them, while Timoxenus was 
on the point of going out of <^ce, and 
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his successor had not entered it. The 
^tolians passed through the territories 
of the Acnaian cities Patrae, Pharse, and 
Tritaea. Their generals professed that 
they meant no wrong to the Achaians ; 
but the cupidity of the soldiers could not 
be restrained when booty was in view, 
and they pillaged the country in passing 
through it, tiU they came to Pnigalea. 
From Phigalea they entered the Messe- 
nian territory, and ravaged it in safety, 
since the Messenians did not venture to 
itake the field. 

, At the next general meeting of the 
Achaians, the deputies of Patrae and 
Pharse complained of the ravages com- 
mitted in their country, and the Messe- 
nian embassy requested aid against the 
unprovoked and most unjust attack of 
|he.J£tolians on a people allied with 
them from of old. The assembly took 
part in the particular wrongs of the com- 
iplainants, and all were likewise indignant 
on behalf of the confederacy, that the 
u^tolians should have presumed to vio- 
late its territory by marching an army 
across it without leave. It was voted 
that help should be given to the Messe- 
nians ; that the general should assemble 
the Achaians in arms ; and that when so 
^sembled they should determine what 
was to be done. Timoxenus the general 
was slack in preparation : for he feared 
misfortune, considering 1hat the Achai- 
uns, suice the peace, had neglected exer- 
cise in arms. But Aratus, who was ap- 
pointed to succeed liim, was enraged at 
the presumption of the ^tohans : where- 
fore he urged on the ]ewy by all means 
in his power; and receiving the public 
seal from Timoxenus five days before 
Ihe legal time, he wrote to the cities, and 
jpollected the youth in arms at Megalo- 
polis.. 

, When here assembled, the Achaians 
were met by ambassadors from Mes- 
sene, who requested admission into the 
jalliance which had been formed, with 
ihe Macedonians and others, during the 
. war of Cleomenes. The Achaians an- 
swered that this conldnotbe done with- 
out the consent of the rest : but that they 
would succour the Messenians, only 
requiring hostages that the Messenians 
would not make peace with the ^tolians 
without their consent. Aratus then sent 
to require of the iEtolians that tiiey 
jshould withdraw from Messenia witliout 
trespassing on Achaia ; and Scopas and 
Dorimachus,. knowing that the forces of 
the Achaians were collected, prepared to 



obe3r, and passed into the territory of 
£lis, their closest ally. 

Aratus, trusting that the -ffitolians 
would depart in the vessels which had 
been sent from home to convey them» 
broke up his army, and only kept with 
him three thousand Achaian foot, and 
three hundred horse, with the soldiers of 
Taurion, who commanded a Macedonian^ 
garrison in Orchomenus. With these 
he watched the ^Etolians. Too weak to 
bind them by fear to their engagements, 
he was just strong enough to raise in 
their jealous minds the suspicion that ill 
faith was purposed: and Dorimachus 
and Scopas, partly fearing that they 
might be attacked in embarking, and 
partly wishing at anjr rate to kindle war, 
put their booty on shipboard, but instead 
of accompanying it, they led their forcesi 
against the band that remained with 
Aratus. An action took place near 
Caphyae in Arcadia ; in which, Aratus. 
very unskilfully omitting to join battle 
while their opponents were crossing the 
plain, the fight commenced on steep and 
broken ground, which impeded the 
Achaian phalanx, and favoured the more 
desidtory forces of the -^tolians. The 
Achaians were defeated, and the ^to- 
lians retiring unmolested through the 
midst of Peloponnesus, made an attempt 
on Pellene and ravaged the territory of 
Sicyon. 

. At the next congress of the Achaians,, 
the Many were loud against Aratus. He 
had gone into office before his time to 
take the conduct of a campaign, though 
in the open field he was known to be 
neither fortunate nor skilful. He had 
dismissed his army while the iEtolianfr 
were in Peloponnesus, though he knew 
the turbulent character of Scopas and 
Dorimachus ; he had needlessly given 
battle with a scanty force, when he 
might have waited and reassembled 
the Achaians ; and in the action itself 
he had let slip the opportunity of fight- 
ing on the most favourable ground,, 
and had engaged on that which was 
most disadvantageous. Aratus endea* 
voured to show that the late disaster 
had not been suffered by his fault, and 
begged that, if in anything he had erred, 
he might be censured with forbearance 
for human infirmity. The faults of his 
conduct could not be denied ; but his 
remembered merits and services over- 
came them ; he was quitted from blame 
and continued to hold the leading influ- 
ence among his people. 
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The Achaians resolved that atnba&' 
sadors should be sent to their allies, 
to require assistance according to the 
treaty, and to^opose that the Messe- 
nians should be admitted into the alli- 
ance. That they might be ready to 
suceour the Messenians, if necessasy» 
they voted a levy of five thousand foot 
and five hundred horse; and they ch- 
rected the general to settle with the La* 
cedsemonians and Messenians how many 
troops they should severally furnish to 
the confederate army. Each state was 
rated at half the contingent of the 
Achaians; so that the whole amounted 
to eleven thousand horse* and foot. On 
bearing this, the iEtolians were anxious 
to throw division among their enemies ; 
and with this view, in their next assem- 
bly, they came to a most extriaordinary 
decree. Their original quarrel was with 
the Messenians, not with the Achaians ; 
and they had before been allied with 
both ; yet they Voted themselves friends 
of the Lacedsemonians and Messenians, 
but enemies of the Achaians, unless 
they would renounce the Messenian 
alliance. 

The Epirots, and Philip, king of 
Maxsedonia, who were among the chief 
allies of the Achaians, having heard the 
Achaian ambassadors, consented to re- 
ceive the Messenians into the league. 
•* They were little surprised," Polybius 
Obsei-ves, "at the conduct ofthe^Eto- 
lians, who had done nothing unexpected, 
but only acted after their usual manner. 
"Wherefore also, they were not much 
enraged, but voted to remain at peace 
with them : so much more easily js par- 
don given to habitual injustice, than to 
unusual and unexpected delinquency." 
Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians, not- 
withstanding the hberality with which 
fcey had been treated by Antigonus and 
fee Achaians, were secretly negotiating 
tto revolt from their alliance, and to join 
with the iEtolians, Skerdilaidas also, 
^n Illyrian chief, who commanded forty 

giratical vessels, agreed with the iEto- 
ans, for half the spoil, to join them in an 
invasion of Achaia: and the business 
was managed, and the expedition con- 
ducted, by Dorimachus and Scopas, 
while Ariston, the nominal general, re- 
mained at home, pretending ignorance, 
and professing to be at peace with the 
Achaians. 

Cynaetha, in Arcadia, had long been 
troubled with great and inextinguishable 
seditions, full of mutyal expulsions. 



bloodshed, |^age, eonfiscatioh, said 
division of lands. The friends of the 
Achaians had at length prevaUed, and 
held the city, under the protection of an 
Achaian garrison and general ; wh«il 
the exiles sent an embassy to snppUca^e 
reconciliation and re-admission into the 
city. The prevailing party took edm*- 
passion on them, and requested the 
consent of the Achaians to their rest&ra** 
tion, which was readily granted. The 
garrison was withdrawn, and the ess^em 
returned ; but the solemn oaths which cov^ 
firmed their reconciliation were scarcely 
out of tiieir mouths, when they b^an tfii 
plot the ruin of their restorers, by ©ailing 
m the ^tolians. Dorimachus and Sk&e* 
dilaidas, having entered Peloponnesus; 
came before Cynsetha; and some of the 
principal mi&taiy officers of the city; 
who had been chosen from among the 
exiles, opened the gates to them by 
night. These traitors were duly rev 
warded for their ingratitude; for the 
.^tolians, on entering, slew them firsts 
a:nd then carried pillage and slaughter 
through the city. They next proceeded 
to a wealthy temple near, which watf 
only ransomed' from plunder by a heav/ 
contribution — and hence departing, they 
encamped before the city of OleitoR. 
They invited the Cleitorians to revolt 
from the Achaian league to their ownr 
but their overtures were rejected, and 
the attack which followed was gallantly 
repelled: After this defeat they prepared 
to quit Peloponnesus. They offiared 
Cynsetha to the Eleians, who deolined 
to receive it; and the jiEtolians then 
determined to hold it for themselve&. 
But hearing that an army was on itt 
way from Macedonia, they gave up this 
project, and burnt the town ; and then^ 
returning to the Corinthian gulf, thej 
passed into iEtolia. Meantime Philip 
arriving at Corinth, but too late for eiv- 
terprise against them, sent messengers 
to summon a congress of the allies; and 
while they were assembling, he led ioM 
forces towards Tegea, with the purpose 
of settling some violent dissensions in^iidl 
had arisen among the Lacedaemonians*.* 
This people, long accustomed to thf 
fegal authority, had been without a king 
since the expulsion of Cleomenes ; and 
the frame of their government had beefll 
in a great measure disjointed by the lost 
of its chief magistrate. The Ephori 
were paramount; but they were at va^ 
riance among themselves. Two had 
hitherto left their party uncertain ; to 
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other ihtee ^ei^ fkrourers of the iGto- 
lians, and hiid shared in all their recent 
eounsels, fully trusting that no efiectual 
opposition eould be made by so young a 
ruler as PhiHp. Their views were changed 
Imt l^his approach, and b^ the retreat of 
j£e iStouaiis.- The^ distrusted Adei* 
Oftntus, one of their two colleagues, 
^ho had becfn prtvy to aQ their intrigues, 
^nd was fittle satisfied ^mth them ; and 
fearing that when Philip came near he 
fln%ht disclose the whole, they resolved 
to cut him off beforehand. They called 
together [the people m arms, as if the 
Macedonians were coming against the 
^eaty. Adeimantus remons&ated that the 
time, for such a summons had been at 
tiie coming of their enemies, the i^toli- 
WM, and not at that of the Macedonians, 
Mieir friends and saviours. While he 
was yet speaking, he was attacked and 
iiladn, with many of his supporters, by 
«ome young men who had been tutored 
for that purpose. The massacre pro- 
ceeded to a considerable extent^ and 
many who feared to be involved in it 
lied to Philip. 

The authors of the slaughter immedi- 
ittely sent to the king of Macedonia, to 
^cuse the murdered persons, to pray 
thut Philip would delay his visit till they 
•iiad restored tranquillity to the city, and 
to assure him that their meaning towards 
him was peaceful and friendly. He an^ 
.^wered that he would make his encampr 
ment at Tegea, and bid them send thither 
^sommissioners to treat with him: and 
ten persons were accordingly sent, who 
laid the late commotions to the charge of 
Adeimantus and his friends, and pro* 
imsed on behalf of their employers that 
jth^ should faithfully and actively per- 
form all the duties of allies. It was 
touch suspected that Adeimantus had 
{lerished for his friendi^ipto Macedonia, 
and that the Lacedaemonians had se- 
cretly been tampering with the ^tolians. 
Bome of Philip's counsellors advised that 
lie should treat them as Alexander had 
floated the Thebans; others that he 
«hould content [himself with punishing 
the gmlty persons, and placing the ad- 
ministration in the hands of his friends. 
The answer given to* the ambassadors, 
rPolybius thinks, was dictated by Ara- 
tus : it cannot probably be supposed to 
Ivave been framed by the king himself, 
jwho was scarcely come to the age of 
seventeen. It imported that wrongs done 
within a confederate state by one party to 
•anotiiw, could not properly be the subject 
vOf fwcible interference on the part of the 



league ; and that since the Lfleedttma^ 
nians had not flagrantly violated the 
eommon alliance, tmd now were vnUing 
to fulfil its duties, no grettt severity 
ou^ht to be used against them. Accord* 
in^ythe oaths of alliance were renewed 
with the Laicedsemonians, and Philip 
returned with his forces to Corinth^ 
where the representatives of the confe* 
derate states were now assembled. 

The CaH for war was universal, for 
all had been outraged. A vote was 
passed by the assembled deputies, ia 
which, after reciting the injuries of theit 
several constituents, they agreed to co* 
operate in recovering whatever cities or 
territories the iStolians had taken front 
any of the allies since the death of De- 
metrius the father of Philip ; and further, 
in restoring to those states, which had 
been forced into union with the ^toHans^ 
independence, freedom from tribute, and 
the undisturbed enjoyment of their ancient 
constitution. PhSlip then wrote a letter 
to the offending pec^le, inviting theoi 
even yet, if they had any plea to justify 
their conduct, to a peaceable meeting 
for the purpose of discussion. Their 
leaders fixed a day and a place for such 
a meeting, thinking Phihp would not 
attend it ; but when they found that he 
came, tl^y Excused themselves on the 
ground that they could settle nothing tiH 
authorijEed by the approaching itsseml^f 
of the nation. The intention of hostility 
was still disavowed ; — With how. much 
sincerity, became apparent by the next 
election of a general ; for the choice fell 
on Scopas, the chief author of every 
violence. 

After the congress at Corinth, mini* 
ters had been sent to every coYnmunity 
included in the league, to procure from 
its general assembly the confirmation of 
the decree already voted by the repre- 
sentatives of all. The Achaians ratified 
it without hesitation, and declared wa? 
against the j^tolians ; and when Philip 
came to their great council to consult 
with them on the common interests, they 
recmed him very favourably, and re.- 
newed with him the friendship which they 
had maintained with Antigonus. By the 
other allies the decree was variously re^ 
ceived. It v^ras a:ppi*oved and firmly 
supported by the Acarnanians, though^ 
as neighbo*3rs of the uEtolians, and far 
inferior to them in strength, they were 
liable to, and had recently experiencett 
the greatest suffferings from their hostility. 
The Epirots played a double part, for 
they promised war to the ambassador! 
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of the allies, and neutrality to those of 
the iEtolians. The Messeriians were 
especially bound to be hearty in a war 
that was chiefly waged for their protec- 
tion, and the people in general wished to 
fulfil the obligation : but the government 
was in the hands of a timid and selfish 
minority, unused to hazard any thing 
for honour or for duty ; and their caution 
overruling the more generous movement 
of the multitude, the ambassadors were 
told that the Messenians would not ven- 
ture to take part in the war, as long as 
the JEtolians held the town of Phigalea 
on their border. 

The Lacedaemonians could not agree 
on an answer to be given to the ambas- 
sadors of the allies, and at last they sent 
them away without any. The authors 
of the late massacre were still active, and 
still pursuing the same objects as before. 
They procured that an envoy should be 
sent by the iEtolians to Lacedsemon : 
they pressed the Ephori to erant him a 
hearing before the assembly oTthe people. 
They also demanded the appointment of 
a king, that they might be governed ac- 
cording to the custom of their fathers : 
and the Ephori, disliking both proposals, 
yet fearing altogether to oppose them, 
put off to another occasion the question 
of the re-estabiishment of royalty, but 
admitted the ambassador to a hearing. 
He filled the popular ear with praises of 
his countrymen, and extravagant invec- 
tive against the Macedonians. J3is cause 
had many warm supporters ; but some 
of the elder citizens, reminding the rest 
of their liberal treatment by. Antigonus, 
and contrasting it with former injurious 
conduct on the part of the ^tolians, 
prevailed on them to maintain their alli- 
ance with Philip, so that the ambassador 
departed without success. 

The defeated party now resolved to 
carry their purpose by violence; and 
they effected it by the ministry of some 
young men, who fell on the Ephori, while 
engaged in a sacrifice, and shed their 
blood upon the altar. They then pro- 
ceeded to clear the senate of all who were 
adverse to the -^tolians, putting some to 
death, and banishing the rest. After this 
they easily procured a decree to exchange 
the alliance of the Achaians for that of 
their enemies : a measure to which they 
were partly moved by regret for Cleo- 
menes, and hatred of those who had con- 
tributed to his fall. 

Cleomenes had passed three years as 
a banished man at the court of Egypt, 
expecting aid to re-establish him on his 



hereditary throne, which the" king was 
bound, as his ally, to furnish. That pe- 
riod had been marked with the death of 
the prince who had contracted the alli- 
ance ; and his son, who succeeded hini^ 
looked coldly on the claims of the royal 
exile. Meanwhile the death of Antigonus^ 
the (quarrel between the Achaians and 
^tolians, the increasing disposition of 
the Lacedaemonians to league themselves^ 
according to his own original policy, with 
the latter, all seemed to offer him' the 
fairest hopes of success in his enterprise. 
Accordingly he pressed the king to send 
him out with the requisite supplies of 
men and provisions ; and this request 
being disregarded, he next begged to be 
dismissed with his servants only. . But 
his talents and daring temper were formi* 
dable to the administration. If they seiit 
him out with fit equipments and supplies, 
they feared that he might become the 
lord of Greece, and a too powerful rival 
of their master. If they dismissed him 
unattended, he might possibly. even then 
be successful in his enterprise; and if 
he were so, he would be not only a rival 
but an enemy. By detaining him in 
Alexandi ia these dangers were avoided^ 
but another not less serious was incurred : 
for all the Grecian mercenaries in the 
Egyptian service were known to be at 
his beck, and it was feared that he might 
use them to overthrow the government, 
being provoked by ill usage, and embol- 
dened by contempt for the weakness of 
the monarch. As the safest course, it 
was resolved to destroy him. 

There was then in Alexandria Nica- 
goras of Messene, an hereditary friend of 
Archidamus, king of Lacedaemon, and 
his entertainer during his banishment; 
who had forwarded tl^ treaty of reconci- 
liation between him and Cleomenes, had 
become a surety to it, and had accompa- 
nied him on his return. After the mur- 
der of Archidamus, Nicagoras had pro- 
fessed himself thankful that his own life, 
and those of his companions, had been 
spared: but he secretly cherished an 
abiding desire of vengeance for the per- 
fidy which had made him the unwitting 
betrayer of his friend ; and though his 
resentment had been grounded on ho- 
nourable feelings, he was now ready to 
gratify it by the most dishonourable 
means. Cleomenes had welcomed him 
on his landing as a friend, and had vented 
to him in terms of bitter satire his disgust 
at the effeminate and profligate manners 
of the court. These expressions he re^ 
ported to Sosibius, the chief minister. 
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i¥ho soon perceived in him the instru- 
ment he wanted, and urged him on with 
gifts and promises to the niin of his 
enemy. It was agreed that Nicagoras 
should write to Sosihius, and accuse 
Cleomenes of plotting an insurrection, 
in case his demands of aid were not 
complied with. The minister received 
the letter, and laid it before the king ; 
and Cleomenes; in conseouence, was 
shut up, and closely guarded in a house 
which was given him to inhabit. Having 
now no hope from the friendship of the 
government, he resolved to strike a blow 
against it ; yet less with the expectation 
of any prosperous result, than with that 
of a death becoming his courage, and 
conducive to his renown. He lulled to 
sleep the vigilance of his guards, and 
sallying at the head of his few friends, he 
met and made prisoner the governor of 
the city. He ranged the streets inviting 
the multitude to liberty, but no man an- 
swered to his call ; he then endeavoured 
to break open the public prison, but found 
it too strongly guarded, and too well 
made fast. This last hope having failed, 
both he and his companions immediately 
slew themselves. Thus perished, says the 
nearly contemporary historian, Polybius, 
who was not his friend, " a man of most 
agreeable conversation, of great ability 
in the conduct of affairs, and altogether 
chief-like and kingly in his nature.'* To 
this may be added the praise of a pa- 
triotism, which, though not untainted with 
more vulgar ambition, was yet mainly 
directed to real reform in government 
and public morals. But on the other 
band it must be owned that the fame of 
Cleomenes is blotted with many a stain 
of blood, and some of treachery. 

The memory of Cleomenes was fondly 
cherished by the people whom he had 
governed, and while he lived they never 
gave up the hope of his return, nor ad- 
mitted the thought of appointing another 
to be king in his room. About the time 
of the last-mentioned commotions, they 
were assured of his death ; and they then 
proceeded to the choice of two kings. 
One of these was the lawful heir of the 
Eurystheneid house, Agesipolis, the 
grandson of that Cleombrotus, who 
had been made king when Leonidas was 
banished. Of the Procleid house there 
were many living, among whom were 
two sons of Archidamus : but all these 
were passed over to, make room for 
Lycurgus, a stranger to their blood, 
"Who, by giving to each of the Ephori a 



talent, became a descendant of Hercules, 
and king of Sparta." — Polybius. 

Machatas, the late ^tolian ambassa* 
dor, now returned to Lacedsemon, and 
exhorted the kings and the Ephori to imr 
mediate hostility against the Achaians, 
as the only means of disarming the work* 
ers of disunion between his people and 
their own. His advice was followed : 
Lycurgus entered the territory of Argos, 
and took several towns the more easily, 
as his attack was unexpected. The 
Eleians also were persuaded by Macha- 
tas to declare against the Achaians ; and 
the ^tolians were now full of confidence, 
the Achaians of anxiety — for Philip was 
engaged in preparation, the Epirots were 
dilatory, and the Messenians quite inac- 
tive. But before beginning the story of 
the war, we will shortly a^ert to some 
important transactions which took place 
about the time of its breaking out. 
. Byzantium was so placed on the nar- 
row channel, by which the Euxine sea 
communicates with the Propontis and 
the iEgean, that a vessel could hardly 
make the passage without being carried 
by the current to its port. Its situation 
was most advantageous for its traffic with 
either, as well as for the protection or 
hinderance of the trade which the Greeks 
carried on with the countries round the 
Euxine for various necessaries, especially 
^ain, which their country produced very 
insufficiently. As a set-off against the 
maritime advantages of its position, it was 
entirely hemmed m on the landward side 
by hordes of fierce barbarians, from 
whom its inhabitants were obliged to 
suffer an unceasing predatory war, or 
to buy a doubtful peace by heavy pay- 
ments. Almost worii out by the cease- 
less sbTiggle, they had craved assistance 
from the states of Greece, but unsuccess- 
fully, though it was important to all that 
Byzantium should be held by a Grecian 
people. The Byzantines then availed 
themselves of their commanding situation 
to take the relief which their petitions 
had failed to procure. They levied a 
heavy toll on every vessel which passed 
the straits. Loud complaints were made ; 
the Rhodians were called on to redress 
the grievance, as the leading maritime 
power of the age; their ambassadors 
went to Byzantium to remonstrate against 
the impost, accompanied by ministers 
from their allies; but the Byzantines 
maintained their claim as just and rea- 
sonable, and war broke out between the 
states. The Rhodians were the stronger* 



1^6 .ensscft 

iRid th^ wei^ nsnvted by Prai^s, ^^^ 
of Bithynia; lAv^ the hopds vvet^ di9^ 
appointed whieh their adveiisarkis had 
Maced ill some other potentates of Asia<' 
The Byzeirtines, therefore, were nom 
^liged to submit; and peaee w«i 
mnted to tton on the cmidition ttiel 
Siey should oease to levy the offensive 

^oBt tkh pesiod sovtie violent 
«nd bloody cotAffiotions took pflaee in 
•Crete, onoe the cvadte of Grecian eivi-> 
lization> b\it lonr sdnce distingi^ished 
«nlv aar the dwelhng-plaee of a lawless 
and faitl^ess pe(^)e, or as a wash's 
nest of freeibooters and mercenaiy sm- 
^ers. Two eSt^es, Cnossus and Gor- 
^a, had combmed for the subjugation 
of the rest, and had brought under their 
dominion all save Lythis, which they 
Attacked with the determination of de- 
stroying it altogether, that it might serve 
fmra warning and teitor t^ the disobe- 
dient The Lyttians were besieged by 
jm army gathered from all the states of 
tiie island, when dissension arose in the 
leaguer from sometiifle, as PoIyUus ob- 
serves, ** aceording to the manner of the 
Cretans," and several townships sud- 
^nly revolted fromthe Cnossiaus to their 
enemies. Even in Gortyna itself, while 
the elder citizens dove to the Cnossian 
alliance, the younger part were mostly 
favourable to the Lyttians. To aid in 
recovering their ascendancy, the Cnos- 
sians procured a thousand auxiliaries 
from iEtolia. The elder Gortynians 
occupied the eitade]> introduced mto it 
the Cnossians and ^Etolians, killed some 
and banished others of the young men> 
and placed the city at the disposal of 
the Cnossians. 

' Soon Afterwards, hearing that the 
people of Lyttus had gone out witii all 
their forces to the war, the Cnossians 
surprised the unguarded t^ty, and burnt 
And whoUy demolished it, carrying away 
with them the women and children^ 
The returning Lyttians saw the ruin, 
and could not bear to come within the 
circuit of their desolated home. Thef 
marched all round it with bitter wailing^, 
then turned their backs on it, and went 
to Lampe, a city allied with them, where 
^hey were most hospitably received. 
Converted in one day from citizens to 
flojoumers, they still made war upon 
the Cnossians, and perhaps more ae* 
tively, as they had more to avenge. As 
the Cnossians had strengthened them^ 
selves by aUianee with the ^tolians, tha 



Ltfmpfl^icn^ fiiff fhen* coihMliivatoa 
ptted to the AoMaiiaiis, and obtak^ed an 
anxUkry Ibwe, Tfios MSisled^ thaf 
were able to compi^ the [tevolt oif se» 
v«i*id to^wnt n&m the host3e Y^onfeAe» 
racy. Tliey then^ llheir tnm mtA fiV^ 
htmdred men to the amiBtttice' of * the 
Adhaittns. The Onossians hacf alf«ady 
seiitaDious«bnd1k>1he^«o^uas; tt^dto 
the end of the w«ur bolh pirties vvere 
strengthened by tfoops il*om €ref et 

Sbot. II.-^The quatfel between the 
^tolians and the Achiikiis )fad riponott 
fh>m a tissue of desultoiy hdst^ load 
intricate negoiistion to a vegulsor wwg 
in which each paity knew on whoMi It 
might reckon both for friends and esie» 
mies. Philip^ now A^vwnoed tinrotrgi* 
Thessaly and Epims, with the puipose 
of invading ^oiieu Meantime a plot 
was IMd % Dorintadhus and anoliiet 
^tolian leader, to sOrprisethe Achatiffit 
city of i^geira on the Corinthian gcd^ 
The iCtolfans crossed the gnlf by night;; 
and landed near the plaoew Twentjl" 
men went before with a deserter froim 
the garrison, who led them over crags 
and along a watek^ourse into the city« 
They seized a postern, slewthe watch, and 
opened the gate to theiir countrymen^ 
who poured in eagerly, and straightway 
fell to plundter. Ttiis indisof^et avidi^ 
saved the town ; for while they were scat- 
tered confusedly through the houses, tfoe 
inhabitants gathered in Ibrce^on a height 
which* though uttfottlfled, served tiie 
purpose of a citadel. Dorimachtis went 
against them, and a deapersite stroggl^l 
ensued, the townsmen fighting for their 
homes and childl^en, th« intruders f^ 
their lives. At length the iEtoUans be-^ 
gan to give way, while their <^o» 
fients increasing in confidence press* 
ed on them yet harder, till tlM 
drove them precipitately down tite mL 
Many M by the sword, many perished 
trodden down in ^tie throng and struggler 
found the gates; many who escaped 
this danger were t^nibfed from preci*- 
pices in the hurry of their flight. A 
scanty remnant gained the ships, and 
these dishonoured by losing their 8nas;f 
and the fleet set sail to recross the gulf 
in discomfiture and disgrace^ 

About the same time Megalonolis wit 
attacked by Lycurgus, king of Laced»* 
mon; and Euripides, who commanded 
for the i^tolians in Elis, ravaged thtt 
land^ of Byrne, Pharse, a.nd Trit«AiL 
He was attacked on his return by thi 
united forces of these states^ but lie de^. 
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ft^sted ffien md T&*€Bteyed this IsivHory 
of Dyme. ftie three towns thai sp' 
pliedifor'SiioBour fo the Adiaian gene- 
ntt, the yomger Anitas, son te the de^ 
liverer m Bwfim; but their me»sBjgB 
ibtmd him-m-m embeErrassmg situation. 
In conseQffenne cf s Mkire on the part 
^the AenaisnB to pay to their meree* 
^raiies aH'fhat iras due for their ^erviee 
in ^e lastfvw, he was now tinafote to 
raise a body sufficient for the presennit 
need, lliis dffienlty being added to 
considerable shig^hness and timidity 
^^^^hich he shewed in conducting opera- 
Hems, his distressed confederates re^ 
vmained wifliout rdief, till they were 
^driven to a measnre of very pernicious 
«araxnpfe. They agreed to withhold their 
•contnbu^ons from th& league, th<ni^ 
tiiey had been amonr its original pro- 
tnoters, and to emjuoythe money in 
-supporting a body of mercenaries^ to be 
tEsed for meir own protection. 

As soon as Phffip- entered Epirus, he 
^a? joined by all the forces of that coun- 
try. If he had advanced fortfluvith into 
^e land of thcMolians, without allow-- 
ing'them time for preparation, he might 
probably have ended the war : but he 
suffered himself to be diverted from this 
by -the persuasions of the Epirots, who 
wished him first to besiege a fortress, by 
fining which they hop«l to be enabled 
to recover Ambracia from Hie j^olians. 
'SfeanwhileSoopas assembled the finrees 
^ his countrymen, and led them through 
^essaly into Macedonia. They ravaged 
the country widely, and coming to the 
town of Dium, which the inhabitants 
abandoned- at their aj^roach, th^ burnt 
■and destiioyed it, not sparing ev^i the 
buildings or omamentS' of the temples, 
or tiie erections for. the convenience d 
the worshippers who assembled there in 
^reat numbers at the periodical festivals. 
Th^went home triumphant, laden with 
spoil, and confident that no one would 
hazard the invasion of their country: 
but Rnlip, having taken and delivered 
Ifo the Epirots the i^ce which he was 
besieging, pursued msmarch into --Etolia. 
He was reinforced by the Acamanians 
in passing through their territory ; after 
which, encamping near the river Ache-^ 
iDus, he wasted the lands of the enemy 
unopposed. Ambassadors now came to 
Mm from the Achaians, to request his 
presence and aid in Peloponnesus:* 
Bat he, replying that he would consider 
(Sn their wishes, detained them with him. 
While he led his army deeper into ^ptolia. 
He there took and demolish«i s&rerdl 



towns and stronghokis, and lastly rmw^ 
tered the important city of (SniadflB, at 
the month of the Aehelous* This plaoe 
he oarefiiUy fortified for a naval arsenal^ 
and a port from which to pass into the 
peninsQla. While he was engaged it 
these works, there came news from Ma« 
cedooia that the Dardanians, a neiglK 
bofuring barbarous people, wei«e pteget^ 
ing ibr an inroad. He hastened home ; 
tiie Dardanians, hearing that he had 
retmned, broke up their airmy, though 
they were ailready on the fronhers ; and 
Phdip, when he found thsrt the danger 
was over, dismissed the MaeedcmiMis to 
galiier in the harvest. 

The time now oame for tiie annual 
election of a genend by the iEtoUaaa* 
which took place near the autumnal 
equinox. Dorimadius was chosen, wh0 
want out forthwith on an inroad into 
Epirus, in vihidti he not? only ravaged 
the country in a manner more than 
usua^' destructive, but flagrantly out-* 
raged all that his a^ deenwd holy, by 
burning the oracular grove and temple 
of Bodona, one c^ the oldest and mosi 
venerated seats of Grecian religion. 4 

The J£tolians had setumed to theit 
homes, and winter had set in, when Phi^ 
lip suddenly arrived in Corinth, at the 
season when friends and enemies leaift 
expected hhn. The city gates were shut^ 
the ways ^ were guarded, while messen^r 
gers were sent to the Achaian states tn 
appoJHFit a rendezvous ; and so well wai 
the purpose of these precautions an** 
gwered, that Philq>, in advancing towaxds 
the plaoe of meeting, fell in with ant 
entirely defeated the .^tolian general* 
Euripides, who was entering Hie Sicyo* 
nian territory, with a considerable body 
of Eleians and mercenaries, in per&e( 
ignorance that a Macedonian army wan 
so near. After this sucoess he joined 
tile Achaians, who increased his foroei 
to ten thousand. Several towns were 
taken by the confederate powers, all 
which Philip gave up to the Achaians ; 
and the army being led into the countiy 
of the Eleians, enriched itself with the 
plunder of a region unrivalled for the 
perfection of its culture i for the lot of 
this people had fallen in a naturaHlv 
goodly, fruitful, and pleasant land; mod 
Siey had enjoyed it. for many. ages uU^ 
disturbed by war, under the protectioii 
of their sacmi charaeter, as the servants 
of Olympian Jove, and managers of hit 
festival. Thus ensured against aggrearr 
sion, instead of fixing their dwellings^ 
like the oth^r Greeks, in the shelter ot A 
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town, they lived among their fields, and 
spent their incomes in embellishing their 
country-houses, and improving their 
estates : inasmuch, that there were 
wealthy families among them, which, 
for two or three successive generations, 
had never set foot within the city. The 
sacredness of their territory was in- 
fringed, as we have seen, in a quarrel 
with the Arcadians, in the course of 
which the presidency of the Olympian 
festival became itself a subject of dispute 
by arms. The immunities then violated 
they never attempted to recover ; madly 
pre fa ring, as it should seem, the hazard 
and the excitement of war, to the safe 
enjoyments of tranquillity. But their 



mand upon the Achaians unless with 
the approval of their general. 
. Philip next invaded Triphylla, a ma- 
ritime district, bordering on Messenia 
and Eleia. He was here opposed by an 
Eleian army, with an auxiliary body 
recently sent by the -^tolians, the whole 
being under Philidas, the iStolian conx- 
mander. This leader at first divided 
his forces, to defend the seyeral towns ; 
but when one of the strongest of these 
had been taken by Philip, he resolved to 
gather all together in the city of Lepre- 
um. In abandoning the town which 
he had himself undertaken to defend, he 
plundered several of his own Mends 
before he quitted it ; and this may pro^ 



rural attachments and habits still con- bably have completed the rising dislike 



tinued, though deprived of the security 
which had nursed them ; and the losses 
to which they were liable from invasion 
were tlierefore peculiarly great. . 

Philip's behaviour as general of the 
confederate army had hitherto been mo- 
derate and popular ; and b}^ these qua- 
lities as well as by the military talent 
which he had shewn, he had placed him- 
self high in the good opinion of the Pe- 
ibponnesians. He had, however, ad- 
visers who prompted him to a different 
line of conduct ; among whom was 
ApeUes, lately one of his guardians, 
and still his most favoured and trusted 
friend. He wished to reduce the 
Achaians to the same condition with the 
Thessalians, who were governed indeed 
in outward show as an independent peo- 

51e, but in fact as subjects of Macedonia, 
'o bend them gradually to the yoke, he 
began by treating them on all occasions 
as mferior to the Macedonians, whom 
he suffered to take what quarters they 
Would, even though they pitched on 
those already occupied by Achaian sol- 
diers ; and, more than that, to take from 
their allies the booty which they had. 
gathered. He next directed his atten- 
dants for trifling causes to lay hands on 
the Achaians, and. punish them with 
stripes, though none but their own of- 
ficers had legal authority to arrest or 
chastise them ,* and if any. complained 
of the injury, or defended the injured 
persons, he came in person, and led 
him away to prison. This was speedily 
checked : some young men of the 
JVchaians made complaint against 
ApeUes to Aratus (the father), who 
brought them to Philip ; and he, on re- 
ceiving their remonstrance, assured them 
that these, things should not be repeated, 
and charged ApeUes to lay no com- 



of the ^tolians, as oppressive masters 
and faithles[s allies, which seems to have 
co-operated with the terror of the Mace- 
donian arms in moving aU the Triphy^ 
lians to renounce them. Even the Le- 
preates themselves, though they had ini 
their city nearly three thousand soldiers, 
including mercenaries, of the -^tolians, 
Eleians, and Lacedsemonians, resolved 
to quit their present confederates, and 
join themselves with the Achaians. They 
took up a position in the city, and re- 
quired the garrison to depart. Philidas 
refused at first, confidins in his force,, 
and in the possession of the citadel ; but 
when he found that the townsmen ad- 
hered to their determination, and the 
Macedonians were near, he consented 
to withdraw in peace with his foUowers, 
The Lepreates then submitted to Philip. 
Their example was foUowed by the re- 
maining towns of the province, and 
Philip, after reducing aUTriphylia in six 
days, went to MegalopoUs, and thence 
to Argos, where he passed the remainder 
of the winter. 

. About the same time a considerable 
commotion took place in Lacedaemon.* 
Chilon, a Spartan of royal blood, and 
the rightful heir, as he conceived, to 
the sceptre of Procles, could not en- 
dure that his claim should have been 
disregarded in favour of a stranger such 
as Lycurgus. . He therefore planned a 
revolution, to be effected by the favour 
of the multitude, to whom he held out 
the hopes of a division of lands. Hav- 
ing communicated with his friends, and 
obtained about two hundred associates 
in the plotj he began by attempting to 
assassinate Lycurgus, and the Ephc[ri 
who had placed him on the throne. The 
Ephori were surprised at supper, aiid 
slain ; but Lycurgus, the most important 
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victim, with difficulty, escaped. Chilon 
entered the market-place, attacked his 
enemies, exhorted his friends, made pro- 
mises to the multitude ; till, finding no 
support, he saw that his cause was 
hopeless, and secretly fled into the- 
Achaian territory. 

Apelles still retained his purpose of 
bringing the Achaians into subjection; 
tind seemg that the chief bar to his suc- 
cess was the influence of Aratus both 
among his countrymen and with Philip, 
he endeavoured to undermine that in- 
fluence by all the means in his power. 
He cultivated an interest among the 
party enemies of Aratus, encouraged 
^hem to go on, introduced and recom- 
4nended them to the king. " For if," 
he told him, "you attend to Aratus, 
you must use the Achaians as is written 
an the treaty; but if you chuse such 
friends as I am bringing you, you may 
use all title Pdoponnesians as you will." 
He thus prevailed on Philip to counte- 
nance his designs, one of which was to 
interfere at the coming election of a 
general, in such a manner as to throw 
the choice on an opponent of Aratus. 
'The election arrived ; the Macedonian 
host was led nearthe scene of it under 
4he pretext of passing into Eleia ; Apel- 
ies canvassed actively, persuading some 
end threatening others, till, by great 
•exertions, he obtained the appointment 
of Eperatus, the candidate he favoured. 
-The army then proceeded on an inroad 
into Eleia, and gathered there great 
«poil. 

Apelles now brought mto play a fresh 
engine against Aratus. Ampmdamus, 
&n Eleian general, being made prisoner 
by the Macedonians, had undertaken 
to bring his countrymen into their 
alliance:, and Philip had dismissed 
him unransomed, and directed him 
to oifer that their prisoners should 
be freely restored, their territory 
defended against all attack, and that 
they should enjoy their possessions 
in perfect independence, without re- 
ceiving garrisons or paying tribute. 
These proposals, though very'tempting 
to men who had been chief sufferers in 
the war, were notwithstanding rejected; 
ftnd Apelles laid it to the chaiige of 
Aratus and his friends that they had 
«eeretly dissuaded Amphidamus frx)m 
urging them, by predicting danger to all 
Peloponnesus, should the Eleians be 
brought under the influence of Philip. 
The king at first gave ear to the slander : 
he directed that Aratus and his princi* 



pal associates should be called, and bid 
Apelles repeat his accusations in their 
presence. He did so, and added that 
the king, having found them so un- 
thankful, would return into Macedonia, 
having stated to the Achaians his rea- 
son for forsaking them. Aratus depre- 
cated a hasty decision, and prayed that 
the matter might be more accuratdy 
examined ; and Philip granted time, and 
promised attention to the inquiry. In the 
days which followed no proof was given 
by Apelles of his charge ; while a lucky 
occurrence supplied to Aratus the most 
satisfactory means of vindication. Am- 
phidamus being . suspected of unfaith- 
fulness by the Eleians, was about to 
be arrested and sent into ^tolia, when 
he fled to the Macedonian camp. Tlie 
accused Achaian leaders, hearing of his 
arrival, requested Philip to examine 
him. Qis answers proved them inno- 
cent, and the result of the whole was to 
place them higher and to sink Apelles 
m the king*s esteem and favour. 

Philip was now in want of supplies 
for his forces, which could only be ob- 
tained from the general assembly of the 
Achaians. He found on the meeting 
of the Assembly that the fliends of 
Aratus no longer exerted their autho- 
rity in his favour, being disgusted that; 
at the late election of a general, Apelles 
should have interfered to overawe the 
voters and throw out their candidate. 
Eperatus, who had been chosen through 
the influence of the Macedonians, was 
weak in ability and low in estimation : 
and PhUip, therefore, deeming it best 
to recur to the Arati, came to an ex- 

glanation with both of them, in which 
e laid on Apelles all the blame of 
whatever he had done amiss, and prayed 
them still to be his friends, as before. 
His conciliatory overtures were readily 
accepted, and the Arati now supported 
his wishes: so that his present needs 
were largely supplied by the Achaians, 
and permanent provision made for the 
future. He then resolved to bring the 
war to a speedier decision by raising a 
navy. The remainder of the winter was 
spent in making seamen of his Mace- 
donians, who proved themselves ready 
learners, and soon became as fit for 
service by sea as by land. But in the 
execution of this plan he met with diffi- 
culties, arising from fresh and still m(Hra 
criminal intrigues of Apelles. 
. Antigonus at his death had careftd^ 
providS lest the interests of his ward 
should suffer during his ixmajatifi or 
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the peace of thekingdoih 9h6uld be dis^* 
turbed. To cut off as far as possible 
all occasion of cabal, he had filled up 
all the principal offices both civil and 
military, and directed that those whom 
be chose should continue to hold them 
till the king should be of age. He a^ 
pointed ApeHes to be one of the king's 
guardians; Leontius to coramand the 
jbturgeteers ; Megaleas to keep the re« 
eords; Taunon to manage affaics in 
peloponnesusi and Alexander to lead 
Ibe royal guards. But Apelles was ill- 
fAtis^ied with the measure of power al-* 
lotted to him as a guardiaii by Anti* 
e^nus, and continued to him afiarwards 
by Philip as a eoofidential, advise and 
9^ person to whose opinion he had been 
acQustomed to bow,. I&l bent his mind 
to overthrow an arrangenient whieh 
gave him so many partnero in autbonfy* 
Xreontius and Me^laas wen) absoluttty 
$i hi» bidding, bujt not so the other 
^0 ; and tlvase he therefore endear 
voured on all aisea«iaf» to disparageu 
Agl^nst Taunon he did not venture to 
proceed by open expressions of blanu^ 
but he e»acavouriBd« by faint and 
Ruastled praises of Ms soldiership, to 
bintado^iofbis political capacityv His 
arts might probabWhava been crowned 
^iUi success, had he not at the same 
time incurrod a dtsgraeefnl failure t^hn 
Uttack on Aratus, Am it was, Ins credit 
sunk daily lower, tHl disappointed am*- 
bition.^oveMm to ti^eason. He a^eed 
with Leontius md Megaleas to hmder 
tbe Jfoyel seiwiee by all means in their 
power: and it was settled that thay, 
Xi^Qiiamin^ with the army, should be 
aure to fail in the time of need, wh^ 
A^p^s would fiy: himself in Chalcis» 
imd present the sending of provisions 
imd&uF^ca.. 

At tbe^oeming-of Spflring, Philip saited 
from Copinth with his . awn fteet and 
iprith thai of his allies to conquer Ge^ 
phalleniaas» ii^imd^ valnabie te either 
iwrty in the-, wac, as well for its fruitful-. 
Offssasforitssi^ttatktti^ It had hitherto 
been ohie% by the sbm|»ng of the 
£;q>halkiuao9. thaifc the. i&tolians. had 
passed into Pek«K)njQe8us, or bad 
ravaged the coasts el Aeamajaia and 
Bpirus; and Pbilip washed to depme 
them of this resource, and himself to 
occupy a posi^a which commanded 
both the Kleian shores and those of 
iEtolia. Qe landed on the island, ia^ 
vested Pale, one of its chief cities, and, 
the works being diligently and skiKuHy 
ir^uried. on. by. the , Mafiedooians^ a 



breach was soon made in'fiie walBR. 
The besieged still refused io aunrendei^ 
•and the targeteers under Leontius wers 
ordered to the assault Three time* 
thoy were on the point of passing the 
breadi, when th^ were cheeked in their 
advance by their treacherous leader*. 
secoiMled by mdny of those in subor^ 
dineie oommaadB> whom he had prai^ 
vionsly corrupted. They were rou^jdjr 
handled and beaten badt, ihough &11jf 
capable of winning the plaoe; and 
Philip, seeing the losses of his troops- 
and' the mis0OBduotD£his.offieers, gavit 
up the sioge. 

At the time when PhSip conquered 
Triph]y4ia, the nei^ibQunng people of 
Phigaua had. risen in aran i^gainstiJiB- 
^Stcdians^ who garrisoned their city, aai. 
compiled them to depart ISins xe^ 
lieved from the fsar whidi. had k^ 
^em inactive, tiie Measenianamow ioalt 
part in the wan and they had cen-i- 
^buted' their portion to Htm armament 
in Gephallenia* Buring' the sie^ o£ 
Pale, ^eir eountrjr wm^ invaded hy^ 
the Lacedssmonians under Lyenrgns^ 
while Dorimaehufi. sboi:^? the sasne 
time entered Thessaly with half th^ 
forces of his natiom: and Philip at 
once recaved ambassadon from tbr 
Messenians and Aeamanians^. the fint 
requesting hkn to come to tiiek^ protect 
tion against Lyeurgns^the other ta tak«^ 
thiaso favourable opportamfytoravag-i- 
ing all ^toha, Itiwasduring the preva- 
lence of the Etesian,, as ttny vpeKA called^ 
or annual winds, which blew from Get 
phall^ia direetlytowntils Messenda^ and 
the Messenians 'suggested to Philip .tbaot 
his fleet might make te passage in 
one day, and he would tImsAje enabled 
to fill on Lyeurgus uaf arewamed and 
unpr^ajped. Leontius eagerly supported 
the viewa of the Messeniaiir; for he 
oonsidered that the same* winclbr^idt. 
earned the armament to* their sh(»et« 
would effeetuall^ hindaritrretam; and 
that thus sfterdtivingl^cni^BftoiitaiC. 
their country,rltnnist!Wftstetlie^innaiD» 
xkr of the sumxatr en imuptbn;. wfaols- 
the iStolians mightTWorkv their w^ od« 
Thessaly and Bpin»« ^»^pinkn fiC 
the Aeamantans was sopported bjr 
Aratus» and Philip wias the moEeorea^ 
persuaded to adqpt it, becaiMe ths re*' 
p«dse at Pale had opened his eye»ta 
the unfaithful dealing of Leontias. He 
•prepared fca'thwith for tdn« invasion 
of .^olia; but that the Messemans 
might not be altogether unassisted, 
he wrote to Eperatus^ and requested 
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la^n. to sneoour them with ttie forces of 

As soon, as Pliilip laoded on the con- 

tin^it he was joined fay all the Acama- 

luaus who wece capable of bearing arms. 

Th^ had pneviously sujQBered xxxmy 

I grievaus calamities at the hands of . 

ibeir dangerous neighbours; md so 

^•gfacly .did they embrace the oppor- 

I Imxiity of taking vengeance by the help 

cf the Maoedoniaas, that there came to 

t)ie n»ifiler not only thpse whom the 

, law requked^ but many whose age ex< 

^nwted them ^m the call. Like, causes 

haul produced like fieelings m the Epi-* 

sols ; huA thdr gathering \«as delayed 

by the ext^kt ol their ec^mixy* itnd the 

iiiiexpectedness of Philip's arrival, so 

tiuM: the MacedtMuans aj»d Acanumiaas 

finlsred M/boUa, ygiiiwi^^bfm^ 

The leadib^kgoMy of tib« iStoltans was 

7h«mMim, I]t was. the« placet whese their 

national assemblies were .coQvei^ed and 

l^ifiQT magistealiea elected; vhj^e jbics 

ivei». held imi feslivsils o^rated; 

wharethetpeq^ m^ whenever bcougbi 

io^^ttfcher for business or .pleasuce. It 

JItabirally : followed thab then: wealth* and 

splendour should he mainlj^ gathered 

.«7it][^ i^ walls, e^g^eeial^y since it bore 

4he eharat^t^ o€ g^eal; secuci^y aa well as 

j9!9Qvenieoae> h^i^ situate m a most 

jFugged dis^et, Imerfeo uatomched l^ 

4^ foot ofi ani eneo^* Again^ this im^ 

jsortaAt place Phil^ diuecSed his march. 

The i^denness of his andyaL the ra* 

pidit^ of his^adlvBnoe, the.fmeseat w«ak- 

JlftSS. of. tfae.^tohADs, wMe half their 

young men wei» wiA Dohwaehns in 

SSiessaly ; their i^mMeum that none 

mmM ey^er Y«»tiire iirto the difficult 

passes leading to 0)^ oapital, in the 

iifi» of e^pe(^a^e«Mnflntiy fornudable in 

. siQunt^JKaxiaifii ^ali:. these, it was cal- 

•<^ated, wjould seoiiriBthia progress from 

-ii^i^nsipticN}, if.he g^eaiotin^ tx>.lea««i 

his puip>se andtpDopaee for oppositicNi. 

'Ai»^us,.tbeiie&iie, waited £oKthentmost 

jf^^lerity of movemeoli; and it was m 

^l»in that lieontius dismanded d^ays, to 

Jieftesh the ^oldieis* w he said, but 

JBfMy to giB£e tneftfor liw ^tohaas to 

g%&er» 

. Thefl^m|[pEOtteededbyfoisoedmai»faes, 
tuAich wex» executed Mftith the gvea^t 
.ala^^ and vigour. And wastiod all the 
jands.m iJs way, till it came to a tract 
.of thickly-wooded Inghlands, through 
-which it was necessairy to defile with 
.^tion and compactness, as well as 
>with eelerity. It passed them safely, 
.^d edyanced t^wands Thermum. by a 



rugged, steep, and niurrow road, with 
deep precipices on each side. The JEto* 
liens were taken quite unprepared ; th^ 
troops advanced without opposition; 
the towns were abandoned at their a^w 
l^roach, and nothing delayed them but 
the necessajy precaution of garrisoning 
posts at either outlet of the most perilous 
defiles, to protect their return. Philip 
gave up to plunder the town of Thi»« 
mum, the surrounding village, and the- 
fruitful plain below; and the booty 
amassed b]^ the soldiers was enormous, 
as ma^r easily be inferred from the con-- 
sklerations that the country had loo^ 
flourished in uninterrupted tranquillity ^ 
and that the citv, besides that it was th^ 
capital of i^toUa, was al30» in generaJl 
b^e( the safest repository for whatavexr 
possessions were most precious, axui 
most liable to hostile spoliatipn* Of 
&e iumiture, arms,. and other move^ 
ahles, the most valuable and easiest o| 
carriage were selects the remaindcir 
piled up and burnt ; and tjms f^ Phiiip 
had not exceeded a. severe applicatioi^ 
of the aeknawledged rig^ of war. 
But it is trulv said by Polybius that h» 
made himseu the iimtajt^ gather thaa 
the avo^er of crime* when, in retalis^ 
tio^ for the impietie&whi^ the ^to^ 
lians had commit^ at Diiun anit 
Dodona, he demolb^ed the templev 
ov^hrew the statues ; and .Uiu9, by dsAsf- 
in no wise diminishing the militery re^ 
somsces of his adversaries, waged war 
with the reiigioa i^ l^s counfrv* awi 
wjih the aitawhish oaini^jBr tp hberal 
enjoynient. 

. Phifip retoBDed: to his ships by thr 
same road by which he had come from^ 
them» suoce»3fidl3(-rqpellingitwo attsisks 
.upon his rear, yflash vm^ mifede by dif*- 
fierent bands of the .Cohans.. Onajrr 
liwingat the«encampm^ h^invited his; 
officers to a feast, in honown 9f the su^r 
.eessful completion of abasaDd<H)S> an# 
•what had Mthertn been de^a^ed a dese 
Derate enterprise LecmlittS and Ueg;^ 
'nasiwere present witili the msit Amidst 
the general r^oicing their troubled 
visages ccmfinned the suspi<»oas th^ 
h«ng Off them be&ce ; and as the.revejl 
went mi, their disgrace was completed 
hy a fit of (hunken fui^^ in which the^r 
searched the camp for A|«tus with 9l 
party of their friends, and, having found 
him, began^ by reviling hini> and theiji 
assailed him with stones. Assistants- 
flocked to either party, and the riot io^ 
■ creased till, Philip hearing it, sent tpi 
part ^e fray, and to learn its caussr 
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Leontius slipped away in the tumult,' 
but Megaleas was brought before the 
king, who severely reprimanded him. 
But he, far from expressing contrition 
for his fault, declared himself deter- 
mined to persist till he should have 
given Aratus his due. At this the king 
took fire, and cast him into prison, till 
security should be offered for his paying a 
line of twenty talents (upwards of 4,000/.) 
Leontius hearing it, came to Philip with 
some of his targeteers, in the hope that 
on account of his youth he might 
be easily intimidated. He asked him 
who had dared to carry Megaleas to 
prison; but when the king replied with 
'firmness that he had ordered it, his 
courage failed, and he went awav full of 
-rage and fear. Megaleas was brought 
to trial ; and proof being produced by 
Aratus of his evil practices with Leon- 
tius and Apelles, he was condemned 
and heavily fined. Leontius, however, 
who was not proved to have been an 
-actor in the tumult which was the im- 
mediate cause of his punishment, be« 
coming his security for the payment, he 
continued at large. 

' About this time Lycurgus returned 
'from his expedition into Messenia, with- 
out having effected anything worthy of 
notice ; and afterwards went against 
Tegea with the like success.. Dori- 
machus also returned from his inroad 
into TTiessaly. He had undertaken it 
in the hope of withdrawing Philip from 
^he siege of Pale, and of finding an un- 
defended country and an easy booty. In- 
stead of that, he found the officers of 
Philip ready .to oppose him in the field ; 
•and while he was watching them from 
•the mountains, and did not venture to 
descend into the plain, he was called 
rhome by the news that Philip was 
tavaging i^tolia. He returned in haste 
to the defence of his country, but found 
fiimself too late, for the Macedonians, 
after effecting the purpose of the expe- 
dition, had retreated in safety. 

PhiHp returned to Corinth, and thence 
proceeded to Tegea. He joined his army 
with such of the Achaians as were 
there assembled, and forthwith ad- 
vanced into the territory of Lacedsemon, 
rcarce twelve days after he had quitted 
jEtolia. The terror inspired by his 
late successes was increased by the 
rapidity of his movements and the sud- 
denness of his coming. He passed 
through tiie country unopposed from 
the mountains to tne sea, and wasted 
it at his pleasure. Meanwhile the Mes« 



senians, who had been summoned to 
meet him at Tegea, arrived there sAer. 
his departure, and boldly resolved that 
they would endeavour to join him in 
the enemy's country. They were sur- 
prised by Lycurgus and driven, from 
their camp, with the loss of their horses 
and their baggage: and this success 
encouraged the Lacedaemonian rulers 
to prepare for a general battle with the 
Macedonians, who were now . at Amy- 
else, near to Sparta. It was necessary 
for Philip to pass between the city and 
a hill upon the river-side, which Lycur- 
gus had occupied with a strong detach- 
ment; and mis movement had been 
rendered more dangerous by the Lace- 
daemonians, who had narrowed the 
passage by damming up the river, and 
thus flooding some of its bank. But 
Philip first dislodged Lycui^s from his 
post, and then advanced, successfully 
repelling an attack which was made 
from the city. He crossed the river, 
and encamping in a safe and convenient 
situation, he began to prepare for his 
return to Tegea. He quitted Laconia 
unmolested, and proceeded to Tegea, 
and thence to Connth. 

While Philip remained in the neisrh- 
bourhood of Corinth, to conduct soine 
negotiations in Phocis, Leontius and 
Megaleas made another attempt to 
bring him under their influence by in- 
timidation. For this purpose they cir- 
culated rumours among the soldiers, 
importing that their proper share of 
booty was denied them. A violent mu- 
tiny ensued ; but at the appearance of 
Philip it was quickly suppressed. The 
king well knew by whom the tumult 
had been kindled, though at that mo- 
ment he did not venture to proclaim his 
knowledge. Meanwhile Leontius, at 
length despairing of success to be 
gained by his own exertions, was eiar- 
nestly pressing Apelles to return from 
Chalcis. He had acted there in such 
a manner as entirely to overshadow 
the authority of the king, whom he de- 
scribed as a mere boy,* and entirely 
under his direction. Accordingly the ma- 
gistrates and officers in Macedonia and 
Thessaly were in the habit of account- , 
ing to him ; and even in complimentaiy 
decrees and addresses from tne citizens 
of Greece, his name was more con- 
spicuous than that of the monarch- 
At the summons of Leontius he hast- 
ened to Corinth, fully confident of ob- 
taining whatever he wished, as soon as 
he came into Plulip*s presence. He 
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ikiade VL splendid ^niry into the city, 
attended by a multitude. of soldiers, and 
by many officers of rank, who had gone 
out to meet him. He proceeded at 
once to the royal apartments, and was 
entering them . as he had been accus- 
tomed, when he was stopped by a war- 
der, who told him that the king was not 
at leisure. After standing awhile in 
astonishment he silently departed ; his 
train immediately melted away, and he 
entered his quarters - unaccompanied, 
.except by his own family. • He was now 
admitted to festive meetings, but not to 
those whieh were held for the trans- 
action of business. On seeing his un- 
favourable reception Megaleas fled, and 
left Ijcontius to answer for his fine. 
Then Philip cast Leontius into prison, 
having first sent away the targeteers 
whom he commanded, under pretence 
of an expedition into Triphylia. But 
the soldiers heard of their leader's im- 
prisonment in time to send a deputation 
to the king. The}; declared that if 
lieontius were imprisoned for the fine, 
they would raise the money among 
themselves to pay it ; but if for any 
other matter, they requested that the 
trial might not take place in their ab- 
sence, for if it did, they should hold 
themselves greatly slighted. Such free- 
dom as this, Polybius observes, the 
Macedonians were ever wont to us6 
towards their princes. In the present 
case, J however, their intercession only 
exasperated Philip, and induced him to 
send Leontius to execution liiore hastily 
than he had intended. 

At Philip's arrival in Corinth, he had 
found there an embassy sent by the 
Rhodians and Chians to mediate a peace. 
He had answered that he was then and 
ever desirous of accommodation, and 
had sent them on to make their proposals 
to the iEtolians. They how returned 
with the news that the iEtolians wished 
for peace, and had consented to an imme- 
diate suspension of arms for thirty days ; 
and they named a day on which they re- 
quested that Philip and his allies would 
meet the iEtolians at Rhium, and pro- 
mised that the latter would agree to every 
thing that was necessary to a fair and 
equal peace. Philip consented, and 
went to PatrsB, to be ready for the meet- 
ing ; and here there were brought to him 
some .intercepted letters of Megaleas to 
the iEtolians, in which he. exhorted them 
to persevere in the war, assured them 
that Philip's affairs were nearly ruined 
for waut ox sufficient supplies, and spoke 



of the kinghimsdf in tdrms of great re- 
proaoh and contempt. Upon this Philip, 
who considered ApeUes as the chief 
mover in .every mischief, arrested him, 
with his son, and sent them to Corinth ; 
and they shortly after perished, the histo* 
rian informs us, implying apparently that 
they were put to death in prison without 
form of trial. Megaleas was at Thebes, 
whither he had gone for refuge after an 
unsuccessful attempt to obtain admis« 
sion at Athens ; and an ofBcer was sent 
to sue him in the Theban courts for the 
fine he had incurred. Despairing now 
of safety, he slew himself, without await- 
ing judgment. 

The ^tolians had willingly listened 
to the proposal of peace, to be freed from 
a war m which their success had been 
very different from what they had ex- 
pected ; but when they heard of the 
dinturbances in the Macedonian army, 
and of the fate of Apelles and Leontius, 
tl^ey put off the appointed meeting, with 
the hope that some great and dangerous 
convulsion might ensue among the Ma- 
cedonians, and that they might so be 
enabled to recover the superiority in the 
war. Philip gladly seized on this as a 
pretence for breaking off the negotiation ; 
for he was not more sincere than they in 
his anxiety for peace, and he was confi- 
dent of success if the war were continued. 
He exhorted his allies to pursue the war 
with vigour, and returned to Corinth, 
after which he dislnissed his Macedonians 
to winter at home, and himself soon fol- 
lowed. About this time Lycurgus fled 
fi*om Sparta into jEtolia, through fear 
of the Ephori, to whom he had been 
accused of meditatiag a revolution; but 
shortly after, finding the charge to have 
been false, tiiey recalled him, and rein- 
stated him in lus offibe. 

During the absence of Philip, the A- 
chaians. were almost defenceless through 
the incapacity^ erf their general,Eperatus. 
The armed citizen^ held him cheap, the 
mercenaries entirely disregarded him; 
his commands were not obeyed, and no- 
thing was ready for the protection of 
the country. This encouraged Pyrrhias, 
the -^tolian general, to invade . Achaia, 
and he ravaged the greater part of it 
unopposed. The cities finding no aid 
from the league grew slack in contri- 
buting to its support ; the pay of the 
soldiers fell short, which increased their 
insubordination and consequent ineffi- 
ciency ; and these evils mutually exas- 
perated each other. In this state were - 
affairs when the period of Eperatus^s 
O 
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oonttutndexpmL ThedderArslttswM 
chosen to succeed him, «iid inmiedittbely 
put forth aU h» energy in proTiding 
means to cazry on the war,- in restorini^ 
order to the general administratioB, and 
discipline and actxrity to the army. 

A plan had been arranged between 
I^corgus and Pyniiias for a shnulta- 
neous imipition into Messenia, from 
the Lacoman side, and from thi^ to- 
wards Elis. Aratus being inlcmned of 
it led his forces to Megalopolis to expose 
them. But the advance of Pymiias 
was stop|)ed on the border by the people 
ef Cyparissus ; and Lycivgus, who had 
entered Messenia, being thus disappoint^ 
ed of the expected co-(^era1ion, and 
blinking himself not a match for the 
Adiaians without it, retreated to Sparta. 
Aratus then agreed with the Messenians, 
and with Taurion, the Macedonian, that 
eadi should furnish five hundred foot, 
and fifty horse, to defend the Messenian, 
Megalopolitan, Tegean, and Ar^an 
frontier. A permanent protection was 
thus assured to those states which had 
to bear the brunt of Lacedemonian hos- 
tility ; while Aratus himself undertook 
with the forces of the Achaians to de- 
fend the sides that were open to tilie 
iGtolians and Eldans. 

Megalopolis, as we ha;ve seen, had 
been taken by Cleomenes, and demo- 
lished because of the resolute fidelity of 
its inhabitants to their allies. The de- 
feat of their enemy had enabled liiem to 
retum,ninbroken in spirit, but miseral^ 
crippled in resources. The state was 
disorganised ; the common burdens 
pressed on all with intolerable weight, 
but the mtmner of their apportionment 
was a subject of dispute : all discussions 
were embitt^ed by the irritability of 
wretchedness, so that the ^tee was full 
of strife and angry passions. Th^ first 
disputed as to the walling of the city. 
One party maintained that the circuit 
should be lessened, so that their num- 
bers might si^ce to man the whole • 
for the former capture, they said, had 
been occasioned by its too great ex* 
tent, and the inadequacy of their small 
numbers to its defence. T^ey fur* 
ther deemed it right that the great pro- 
prietors should contribute a third of 
their possessions, to be assigned for 
the support of a body of new citkens, 
with whom the state should forthwith 
be strengthened. Others would neither 
agree to contract the city, nor to give up 
a third of their estates. Another sutject 
of dissension was found in tlKlaws eom- 



redfoHhattbyPkytiiila,«]^sripa te 
philosopher, whom Antigonua had 
sent to them for a legislator. Aratua 
settled all their differences, and re-esta* 
blished harmony among them ; but the 
historian has not atatal the terns of 
reoondliation. 

Aratus now returned to the coBgress 
of the Achaians, leaving the commawl 
of the mercenaries to Lycus of PharsB ; 
who met and defeated &ie Meiaas, 
under the ^tolian general Euri^HdeSybgr 
whom Pyrrhias hi^, at their reijaest; 
been superseded. Manvwere slam or 
made pnsoners, and all the baggage was 
captured. By sea, too, many prises were 
taken ; asid all the booty bebig ' soid 
togetl^r raised a considerable sum, 
which cheered the soldierr by assinio^ 
them of their pay, and 'the citizens by 
the hope of l^hter taxation. In the 
coiurse of the summer the £kians wese 
again defeated ; while part ai Ihe ^£to- 
Han coast was ravaged by the fleet, and 
the inhabitants were twice ^scomfited 
in attempting to protect ihar lands. 
The iBtolians ravaged Acamania; and 
the Acamanians undertook to retaliate 
the invasion, but their piapose was 
firustrated by a panic terror which seized 
their army. 

Meanwhile Philip occupied Bylaaora, 
the chief city of Paeonia, and a post of 
great importanoe to ^e protection of 
his kingdom against the Dardanians, 
since it commanded the chi^ passes 
from their country into Maoedmiia. 
Proceeding thence he was jcHned at 
Edessa by the forces of Uppo- Macedo- 
nia ; he came on the sixth 4ay to La- 
rissa in Thessaly ; and thence li^ made 
a night-march to surprise the town of 
Melrteia, an attempt which only failed 
throu^ the neglectmg to provide ladd«:s 
long enough. But the chief object of the 
expedition was a city on the borders of 
Thessaly and Magnesia, whidi was 
called the Phthian Thebes, to distinguish 
it from its more celebrated namesake in 
Boeotia. This place was now in posses- 
sion of the ^tohans, and from it the;f 
were wont to issue continually for plun- 
der and ravage, to their own great profit, 
and to the exceeding injuiy of the neigh- 
bouring Thessalians. Philip commoiced 
the siege, and pressed it vigorously. His 
army was powerful, and very abundantiy 
provided with warlike engines; and in 
spite of a resolute defence the approaches 
were soon completed, and a breach was 
made in the walL AH was ready for 
tiie awsnak, whan the ganison son-en* 
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itered. With the crtidty loo ntmsl in 
Grecian w«Tfai^, Philip sold all the in- 
ha|)itants for riares, and )ieopIed the 
city with Maoedoniaits. At the same 
tmie he changed its name from Thebes 
to PhilippqMiis, the c^ of Philip ; as 
if the annihiiation of a community, the 
enslayiitg of its citizens, and the tninsfer 
of their national inheritance to strangers, 
had been glorious deeds, and worthj; of 
beii^ commenK»iited to the enduring 
honour of ttaar author. 

The Macedonian prince next turned 
his attention to the chastisement of his 
hired auxiliary, the f llyrian Skerdilaidas. 
He, considering tiiat he had not received 
the full reward of Ms services ao^nrding 
to agreement, had resolved to pay himself 
by treachery or force. He sent fifteen of 
the h^t vessels used by his countrymen 
to the port of Leucas, where they were re- 
ceived as friends without suspicion • and 
suddenly atttM^ingfour ships bdonging to 
the squadron of Tanrion, they took tiiern, 
and sent them with the crews to Skerdi- 
laida& FVom Leucas, they sailed to the 
promontory of Malea, and cruised about 
It, plundering indiscriminately all the 
traders whom they met; and thither 
Philip went in pursuit of them, but 
finding that they were gone, he directed 
his fleet to sail round the peninsula, and 
meet him at Lechaeum, and went in 
tlM meantime into the territory of Argos, 
to be present at the Nemean festival. 
Here news was brought to him which 
entirely changed Ms plans and incli- 
nations, and made him at length sin- 
cerely desirous of peace- with the ^to- 
lians. 

After defeating Pyrthus, the Romans 
had soon made themselves undi8put)ed 
lords ofaJi Italy south of the Po. They 
had then passed into Bidly, to dispute 
its empire with the Carthaginians, who 
had already mastered the greater part 
of it. <B. c. 2*3.) In twenfy-four years 
of war ensuing between these two 
ambitious commonwealths, there pe- 
rished on both sides in battle and by 
the waves, twelve hundred ships of the 
largest size then usual in war. Hence 
the waste of human life may be partly 
estimated, when it is considered that 
the war was carried on with no less 
activity l^ land than by sea. The 
contest was terminated wiA a treaty, 
whereby the Carthaginians agreed to 
give up SKcily, to free -their Roman 
prisoners without nnsom, and to pay 
a laige sua of money. 
: Tte «al4isitiea of Carttiftge &bM 



hot here. To te ifild and prolligttle 
passion lor universal dommion, in 
whidi that people equalled the Romans 
themselves, they added the fatal policy 
of canrying on their wan very princi- 
pally by tte hands of foreign mercena- 
ries, and of levies raised by oom^tttoion 
from the sulject nations. This was 
apparently unavoidable when vast pro- 
jects of conquest were undertaken by 
the people of a angle commercial city: 
for ttiey could not afford on ordimyy oo- 
casions to withtfraw any large propor- 
tion of their citizens from those chaa» 
nels of productive indnstiy by wfaidi 
the state had attained its greatoem. 
At the close of the war tiie exhausted 
treasury was unaMe to supply the faXL 
-arrears <^ pay whkh were due to the 
soldiers. Disputes arose, whidi ended in 
^e mercenaries taking up arms against 
their employers. The African sui^ieetB 
of Carthage, generally estranged from 
her by the harshness of her sway, were 
ready to band themselves with die re^ 
foellious soldieiy; and a most Uoo(^ 
and savagely conducted war ensued, in 
which ihe state was saved, when upon 
the brink of destruction, by the enemr 
and talents of its general Hamilear« ft 
was then that the Romans, taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness to whidi tlieir 
rivajs were reduced, most imgenerously 
and ^thlessly wrested from them the 
Island of Sardinia, and obliged Ihem to 
pay an additional tribute for having 
even meditated reststanoe. 

As soon as the Caithaginians had 
settled their affiurs at home, they sent 
Hamilcar to command m Spain; and 
^t» greater part of that country was 
hrou^ und^ theff nde by him and 
by Asdrubai ^nd Hannibal, who fdL- 
lowed him, the first being his son-in- 
law, the second his son. At nine yeam 
of age the latter, on accompanying ^ia 
£&ther into Spain, had been led bjr hira 
to an altar, and made to swear inex- 
tinguishabte hatred to Rome. He was 
a very young man when Asdrubai died; 
but he had already given so many 
proofs of spirit and abalit]jr, that hie 
was chosen to succeed him. After 
completely establishing the authorky of 
Carthage over the SpaniA trfees^hat 
were unconnected with the Romans, he 
proceeded to attack the city of Sagun- 
t}um, their ally. His 'act was main- 
tained by the govemmeidof his country, 
«aid the Romans declared war. {ianai- 
l^d took Saguntum, and then prepared to 
MrikeMtiK'eMmy^ heart byan ** 
O 2 
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Italy. He made his way through 
Gaul to the Alps, partly by force and 
partly by negotiation ; he succeeded in 
effecting the difficult and dangerous 
passive of those mountains ; and de« 
scending from them, he was joined by 
the Gauls of northern Italy, the per- 
petual foes of Rome. He pursued the 
war with the greatest boldness, ability, 
and success ; won several great battles 
i¥ithout experiencing any important re- 
verse; and reduced the hostile com- 
•TOonwealth to an apparently desperate 
•condition, in which nothing but the 
most unyielding resolution, could have 
preserved it from subjugation. 
^ It was the news of HannibaVs suc- 
cesses in Italy that made Philip desirous 
of peace with the ^tolians ; for he be- 
lieved himself already sure of the leading 
influence in Greece, and he thought 
that now, when Rome was brought low, 
lie might extend his power over Italy and 
IDyria. Aratus, too, was not unwilling 
-to make peace at a time when it was 
evident that the Achaians had the better 
in the war ; and Philip was encouraged 
to commence a private negotiation, be- 
fore the ambassadors of the cities could 
be assembled to treat regularly on be- 
half of the confederacy. The agent 
employed was Cleonicus of Naupactus, 
a public guest of the Achaians, who 
had been taken by their fleet in a de- 
scent on the JEtohan coast ; but who, 
in consideration of the bond of hospi- 
tality, had been excepted at the sale of 
the prisoners, and was in the end set 
free unransomed. Meanwhile, that he 
might not seem too anxious for peace, 
he prepared for an inroad into Eleia. But 
Cleonicus, after going and returning 
twice or thrice, brought an earnest re- 
quest on the part of the ^tolians that 
the king would enter into treaty; and 
he then suspended his gperations, and 
summoned forthwith a congress of his 
allies. 

When the deputies were met together, 
Philip sent Aratus and Taurion with 
some others to the general assembly of 
the ^tolians at Naupactus. They 
were accompanied on their return by 
JEtolian ambassadors, who proposed 
that he should come with his forces 
into their country, to the end that all 
might more speedily be settled by means 
of frequent |)ersonal conference. On 
this he set sail, and landed at a port in 
the territory of Naupactus, where he 
pitched his camp. The JEUAisn multi- 
tude cam» imanned* and assembled at 



the distance of two furiongs • and thfe 
treaty was soon eommenced on the 
footing that each party should retain 
what it then possessed. It was much 
promoted by the arguments of Agelaus 
the Naupactian, who forcibly mged 
the necessity of union, to enable the 
Greeks to defend their independence 
against Rome or Carthage, whichever 
should be victorious. Peace was soon 
concluded, and the delegates returned 
to their several homes, (b. c. 21 7.) 

During the period of quiet which fol- 
loiwed, the Pdoponnesians employed 
tjiemselves in « repairing the damage 
which their property had sui&red during 
the war, in carefully cultivating their 
fields, and in restoring the old religious 
and festive meetings, which continual 
warfare had drawn into disuse and al- 
most into oblivion^ TheiEtolians too 
rejoiced at first in the peace, and showed 
their satisfaction by choosing for their 
general A^elaus, who was thought to 
have contributed most to its conclusion. 
But their native turbulence and rapacity 
could not long remain inactive, and they 
soon began to blame him, because by 
making peace with all the Greeks, and 
not with some only, he had cut them 
off from present plunder and from the 
hope of future conquests. ' The general, 
however, was not to be diverted ftx>m 
maintaining the treaty, and they were 
obliged against their nature to continue 
at rest. 

As soon as the peace was concluded. 
Philip returned to Macedonia, where 
Skerdilaidas had taken several cities. 
All these he soon recovered, and esta- 
blished besides them some other garrisons 
on the lUyrian frontier. He then dis- 
missed his army for the winter, which he 
spent in pr^aring means for his passage 
into Italy; an enterprize which now 
engrossed his waking thoughts - and 
nightly drpams, so completely had his 
fancy been fired by the promptings of 
Demetrius of Pharos, an lUyrian chief 
expelled by the Romans. He needed a 
fleet, but deemed it impossible to provide 
one sufficient to cope with that of Rome ; 
and, therefore, resolving to make it such 
as should be fittest for speedy transpor- 
tation of soldiers, and ready escape from 
superior strength, he caused a hundred 
light vessels to be built on the Illyrian • 
construction. In the spring he rounded 
Peloponnesus, and came to Cephalonia 
and Leucas. Being informed that the 
Roman fleet was at Lilybseum, the far- 
thest ^ western headland of Siclly> he 
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sidled on confidently- towards Apollonia, 
on the Illyrian coast. But when he was 
just arriving; a report was brought to 
him that a Roman squadron had been 
seen at Rhegium, and that it was bound 
for Apolloniato assist Skerdilaidas. He 
immediately put out to sea in alarm and 
disorder, and returned with the utmost 
haste to Cephalonia. It was afterwards 
found that the squadron seen at Rhe- 
^um was only a detachment of ten ships 
from the fleet at Lilybaeum, which Philip, 
had he remained at ApoUonia, might 
probably have taken ; and that by his 
mconsiderate flight he had lost the fairest 
opportunity of effecting all his purposes 
in Illyria, while the efforts of the Romans 
were engrossed by their defence against 
Hannibal. About two years after this 
failure, he concluded an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the Carthaginian 
general, and with his commonwealth. 
In the following year he subdued most 
part of Illyria, the conquest of which 
he regarded as necessary to the attain- 
ment of his other designs ; but the Ro-> 
mans, as we shall hereaiter see, prevented 
him from joining Hannibal in Italy, by 
stirring up enemies to him in Greece. 

Hitherto, Philip had shown himself, 
in most instances, an excellent prince, at 
least according to the notions of his age. 
He was indeed ambitious, and ready 
io barter the blood of his people for 
his personal aggrandizement; but this 
great wickedness was common to him 
with the most admired of ancient war- 
riors, and carried with it neither 
guilt nor shame in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. He had displayed a capa- 
city beyond his years for the management 
of men, and me direction of military 
operations ; had maintained the charac-. 
ter of a faithful ally, ' a just and liberal 
ruler, and a common benefactor to all 
connected with him ; and these substan- 
tial merits being set off to the multitude 
by remarkable comeliness of person, and 
majesty of demeanour, he was loved and 
honoured throughout Greece, both by 
subjects and allies. Of this a striking 
instance ^as afforded by. the Cretims, 
who, having at length, after many bloody 
struggles, effected an : union among 
themselves,' chose Philip voluntarily for 
the head of their confederacy. But the 
time was now come when he discarded 
the counsels of Aratus, and gave himself 
up to ^ose of Demetrius, the Pharian, 
The first blow that was aimed at the in- 
dependence of his confederates caused 
distrust between him aa4 his better ad« 



viser, and drew him dosor to theVorse- 
One step in iniquity led to another, till 
the infamy was irretrievable; and Philip 
sunk from a popular prince to a hated 
tyrant. 

Dissension had arisen in the common- 
wealth of Messene between the oligar- 
chical and democratical parties; and 
Phihp, hoping by this means to bring 
the city into dependence on himself, ap- 
proached it under pretence of effecting a 
reconciliation, . but secretly tamp^Ml 
with the leaders of both to exasperate 
their ouarrels. The result was a hloody 
strug^e, in which the commonalty were 
victorious, and nearly two. hundred of the 
nobles and their adherents were massa- 
cred. In the measures which led to this 
catastrophe the king was guided by the 
counsels of Demefrius ; and it is the 
opinion of Polybius that had Aratus 
arrived in Messene before the slaughter, 
as he did on the following day, his ihflu- 
ence over Philip was still sufficient to 
have hindered an act which blasted his 
character, and changed the complexion ' 
of all his alter hfe. 

The habit of being guided by Aratus 
still stru^led with the vicious propensi- 
ties which were flattered by the sug^s-r 
tions of Demetrius, and shame restrained 
him from approving in the presence of 
the former tnose proposals which he 
knew would fall under nis censure. At 
a solemn sacrifice he was admitted into 
Ithome, the citadel of the Messenians : 
and taking the entrails of the victim into 
his hands, to examine what omens could 
be drawn from them» he asked those 
around him whether the auguries directed 
him to quit the citadel, or to seize it. 
Demetrius answered, " To quit it, indeed, 
if your views be those of a soothsayer ; 
but if of an able monarch, to retain it, 
lest, having slighted one opportunity, 
you shoukl i^erwards wish for another ; 
for thus," he said, " holding both the 
horns, you may keep the ox under con- 
trol ;" implying Peloponnesus by the ox, 
and by tne ho^ns the two commanding 
and almost in^regnable fortresses, 
Ithome and Acrocorinthus. Phijlip 
hked the counsel, but could not ret?im 
from asking Aratus whether he concurred 
in it. " I shduld,"f he I'eplied, " could* 
you seize the place without breach of 
faith to the Messenians ; but if by gar- 
risoning this with soldiers, you are 
likely to lose all the other pitadds, which 
were garrisoned for you by Antigonus 
with the confidence of the allies, look 
whether it be not better Jo withdraw the 
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•troops, fiii4 kave th« fortreiM lit th^ 
keeping of eonfidenee.** The king was 
checkS tot the mofment, but did not 
permanently give up his presets of trei^ 
cherous ambition ; and finding that the 
Messenians could not be brbught to re- 
sign their independence, he made war on 
tl^m and ravaged their coimtry. Aboixt 
the same time, to rid hiinself of a troabte* 
9one monitor, and a man from whom he 
])robably apprehended eifectual opposi- 
tion to his newly adopted courses, he 
Ixisely procured the death of Aratus, by 
means of a slow poison. The crime, 
however, could not be hid, and the mur- 
derer was generally detested The burial 
place of Aratus was a subject of conten- 
tion between Sicyon, his native city, and 
JEgium, where he died. The lionour 
was adjudged to the former, and his re- 
mains were carried thither in solemn 
procession. He was venerated as a hero 
by the Achaians, and by the Sicyonians 
in particular as founder, father, and sa-* 
viour of their city ; and the biographer 
(Plutarch) observes with much apparent 
satisfaction, that there was issue of 
Aratus still existing in his time, after 
nearly three centuries had elapsed, while 
th6 race of his murderer became extinct 
in the foUowii^ generation*. 

tCHAPTBaa XIII. 

Of the Wars between the Romans and 
Philip ; the rise of Roman influence 
in Greece; and the, general trans- 
actions of that country y as far as the 
end of what was called by the Romans 
the first Macedonian war, 

Sect. I. — ^The time now came when 
war was to be rekindled throughout 
Greece, and a power to appear upon 
the stage, which was destined to over- 
whelm its national independence. In 
the eighth year of the peace (b. c. 210) 
Marcus Valerius Lse^vinus, the Roman 
officer appointed to* act against Philip, 
havii^ sounded the disposition of the 
^tolians by private conferences with 
their leaders, attended a general meet- 
ing held to receive proposals of alliance 
with Rome. The lures heM out were 
the depression of the Macedonians, and 
the compulsory i^e- union of Acarnania 
with thciEtolian confederacy, of which 
the i^tolians maintained that it had an- 
cientfy been a member ; though when- 
ever, on former occasions, the name of 

* This U not »t|ict]y tju«. Pen»u«, the- son oi 
rhilip, b£^ sial« uiiuc, M'bo died in ol)»curity at 



the Aeammsm fi» ocbtmd ia'Gi^^ 
eiaa history, it has been as a sepwate 
and generaJiy a hostile people. Tbe 
alliance was coodaded, and the 2B^x^- 
hans straightway went to war with 
Macedonia. Lcvinua maslered the 
island of Zaeynthus, and to<^ CEraadee 
and Nasus, cities of the AcamaniaBs : 
all which he gave up to his new alhes, 
ftccorcKng to previous agreement^ by 
which the conquered cities and territo* 
ries were to fall to the iCtcdians, and 
the booty to the Romans^ .He then 
withdrew to Corcyra, fullytnistiBg that 
he had provided employment for Pfailip» 
which would keep lum out of Italy. 

Hiese tidings were brought to the 
Macedonian priaee when l^waswin-> 
termg at Pella. He , resolved .to march 
into Oreeee with the beginning ctf ^nring, 
but first to strike a terror into the 
nei^l>ouring barbarians, which be 
ho^ would secure the quiet OH Mace- 
donia during his absence. He seems to 
have been thus oeeupied rather loiter 
than he had expected ; and in the mean 
time Scopas, who was general of the 
^tolians, prepared to invade Aotma- 
nia. with afi his forces. The Aeama- 
nians were far too weak in numbers for 
defence against so fonnidable an daenoy : 
but they were sbrong in desperate reso- 
lution and deep abhorrence of iEtoliaoi 
dominion. They sent into Epirus their 
women and ddildreQ, and the men of 
more than sisty years of age ; but all 
the males between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty remained behind, and bound 
themselves by a soknm oath that tk^ 
would not return alive from the war, 
except as conqu^ors. If the battle 
were lost, and any escaped from it, they 
laid a heavy curse on every countryman 
who should receive the fiigitives to lus 
house or board, or ev«i within his dty ; 
and they solemnly iuAreated their friends 
and allies that th^* would use the like 
severity. FinaUy, they craved of the 
£pirotft that they would bury in one 
sepulchre all those who feu upon their 
side in the encounter^ and would write 
above them — " Here are laid the Acar- 
nanians who died fighting for their 
country against the violence and in« 
justice of the iEtolians." Thus pre- 
pared in mind, they pitched their can^ 
on the very border <rf their country. 
Pressing messages were sent to Philip, 
tA call for aid without d^ay ; and he 
intenrupted a prosperous campaign in 
Thrace to hasten to their smpport. But 
tba^^litoliiuu. badb beard oi; Urn if^s^^s^. 
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rgtecitrfiaitlet to wUeh tfasif tdvci'ift* 
vies had bound thfim^elves to procoed: 
the news had abated their ardour, and 
akaekened liieir preparations ; and they 
urere not ready to commence the .in^ 
tended imroad, before the apinroach of' 
Pliilip secured the Acamaoians. They 
tken retreated into the heart of their 
territory. The Macedonian, when he 
foimd tiiat his allies were out of dan- 
ger, did not pursue his march, but re- 
turned to B^la. These- things took 
place before the close of winter. In the 
early spring Lsevinus, with the i£tolians, 
tock Anticyra on the coast of Locris ; 
after which Ls^vinus was csJled home 
to take the ccmsulship> the chief magis- 
tracy of Rome, which was filled by two 
persons annualhr elected. 

Besides the Romans* the ^tolians 
were assisted by Laeedaemon, .ever 
friendly to the enemies of the Achaians, 
and by Attalus,, king of Pergamus in 
Asut Minor, who was partly moved by 
jealousy of Philip, and partly by the ccan- 
pliment which the i£tolians had paid him 
by electing him nominally their chief 
magistrate. Hostilities were carried on 
by land and sea with various sucfcess, 
till Phitip met the ^tolians and their 
alliea near Laxnia in Thessaly, defeated 
them in two pitched battles, and oldi^ed 
them to keep themselves within the city. 
Ambassadors now came from the king 
of Egypt, from the Athenians, Rhodians, 
and Chians, to Baediate a peaoe. A 
day^was named for a meeting of the 
Aohajans to consider the matter, and a 
truce was made for thirty days. Mean- 
while Attalus arrived with his fleet at 
^gina, and a Roman squadron at 
Naupactus. This put an end to all 
desire of peace in the minds of the 
iBtohans ; and their ' ministers, when 
Inrought \M&ce the assembly of the 
Achaians in presence of the ambassa- 
dors sent by the mediating states, de- 
manded terms which they well knew 
must appear to their opponents, in the 
relative state of the two parties, extras 
vagant and intolerable : so that the 
treaty was broken off in mutual dis^ 
pleasure. 

It was shortly after this, that Phihp, 
when occupied with the Nemean festival 
at Argos, was informed that theiRoman& 
had landed from their ships, and were 
wasting the fruitful plain between Sicyon 
and Corinth. He issued from Ai^goa 
with his cavalry,, bidding the infantry to 
follow, fell unexpectedly upon the plun- 
dererj?, and chased ihem to their vessels. 



The joy of the feiti^ftlwiA bei^hleiied 

by this victory ; and Philip^ to a£to his 
popularity, Isud aside his diadem and his 
purple, and mingled among the citisens, 
wearing a habit like the rest. Bu^ 
at the very time wh^ he was thus 
affecting democratical e<}uaUty, he out- 
raged,!:^ the most hrannical hcentious- 
ness, the people whose favour he was 
courting. Already iofiamous for covert 
adulteries, he now went on without 
shame or fear to ^tify his appetites by 
open violence. His change or garb, he 
thought, would render his excesses less 
conspicuous, while the knowledge of his 
station would deter the injured frv«| 
resistance or revenge. If any woman 
pleased his fancy, he sent vad eoxa- 
manded her to come to him ; if she (fid 
not readily comply, he broke into the 
house with a party of his profligate boon 
companions; and any determined re- 
sistance was sinre to be visited on her 
parents, husband, or children, by some 
frivolous and ill-grpunded accusation*. 
By such conduct as this he quJbkJk lost 
the small remains of his popularity 
among the Achaians; but they were 
obhged for a while to bear with him, for 
they were hemmed in by enemies on 
every side, and without the aid of Ma- 
cedonia it was hopeless to stand up 
against so powerful a league asthi^ 
which was formed against them* 

Phihp led his army and that of the 
Achaians into the £leian territoit. He 
received a cheek near the river Larisus 
from the ^tohan, Eleian, and Roman 
forees; but on the followuig day he 
made up for his loss by the cloture of 
a fort, to which many of the counhy 
people had fled with their cattle While 
he was dividing the spoil, he was sud* 
denly recaUed by tidings of trouble in 
Mac^onia. In chasing the Roman 
foragers near Sicyon, his horse had 
earned him under a tree, which had 
broken off one of the horns with which 
his helmet was ornamented. An JEio^ 
han had picked it up, and spread are* 

e»rt of his death. This encouraged the 
ardanians to invade Macedonia, and 
some of Phihp*s officers were corrupted 
so as to join tiiem. He repelled the in 
vasion, and wintered in Macedonia. 
The Roman fleet and that of Attains 
wintered at i£gina. 

At the beginning of spring Philip de- 
scended into Thessaly, where he was 
met by pressing calls for aid from att 
his allies. T& maritime states wers 
in fear of the Romass axid of AttaluSi» 
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the inknd of the iHoliahs ; and the He hastened thither: the Romans were 
Achaians in particular had both their §one, and Attains, little thinkinjg of Jhis 
frontiers to defend, — ^the one against the ^ '^ ' ~^ ' 

yEtoUans, the other against Lacedaemon. 
Macedonia was threatened by the Illy- 
rian Skerdilaidas, and by Pleuratus, a 
Thracian prince allied with the -^tolians, 
both of whom were ready to attack it, 
as soon as the king should engage him- 
self in any distant expedition. Besides, 
to prevent him from moving southward, 
the iBtolians had fortified and strongly 
garrisoned the pass of ThermopyliaB. 
However, he manfully confronted his 
difficulties, sent away the ambassadors 
. with a promise that he would, do his 
best for all, and prepared to give active 
succour wherever it .should be needed. 
He sent reinforcements to every place 
that was in danger from the hostile 
fleet, and made a counter movement 
to every movement of the enemy. Be- 
tween his head- quarters and the places 
most liable to attack he estabhshed lines 



danger, was employed in extortiaig mo- 
ney from the principal inhabitants. Ah 
accident only saved him from captr^ty, 
the approacning army being descried by 
some stragglers from his camp. He 
fled unarmed and in disorder to his 
ships, and had scarcely embarked when 
his enemy came upon the shore. He 
escaped, however, and rejoined the 
Romans at Oreus. He thence returned 
into Asia, hearing that his kingdom was 
invaded bjr Prusias, king of Bithynia, an 
ally of Philip. The Romans also re- 
turned to iEgina. PhiHp gained some 
further successes, and then went home 
to make war on the Dardanians, leav- 
ing his allies much reUeved by his 
timely aid, and by the departure of 
Attalus. He also undertook to build 
a hundred ships of war in the course 
of the ensuing winter ; for he hoped, 
with the help of a squadron already 



of signal-stations, along which notice of sent to him by the Carthaginians, to 

any thing important was transmitted by ^' — ^ — '^^ ' *"'■ *^ "* 

means of torches variously arranged 
according to agreement Polybius ob- 
serves, how inadequate this mode of 
communication must be to the variety 
aiid complexity of the accidents occur- 
ring in politics and war, and suggests, 
as admitting of more universal applica- 
tion, a method of his own very similslr 



dispute with his enemies the command 
of the sea. 

Little is known of the revolutions 
which took place in Lacedaemon dur- 
ing the period of which we are treat- 
ing. Before the war began Machanidas 
had made himself its ruler. He was 
destitute of hereditary title to the 
sceptre, like his predecessor Lycurgus ; 



in principle to the modem system of but in this they differed, that Lycurgus, 



telegraphic signals. 

At last the hostile forces landed at 
Oreus in Euboea, and invested the place. 
An assault was made, and vigorously 
.resisted; but while the struggle was 
warmest, the Macedonian governor 
treacherously opened a gate to the 
Romans, and ihe city was taken. The 
victorious squadron then proceeded to 
Chalcis. That city was protected by 

. strong fortifications, by a numerous 
garrison, under leaders of approved 
fidelity, and by the waters of the Euri- 
pus, ever dangerous to shipping fi-om 
their rapid and uncertain currents, and 
from the frequency of sudden squalls. 
The attempt was not pursued; the fleet 
proceeded to Opus, the chief town of the 
eastern Locrians ; and the place being 

' taken with little resistance, was given 
up to Attalus, the spoils of Oreus hav- 
ing fallen entirely to the lot of the Ro- 
mans. Meanwhile Philip had routed 
the iStolians at Thermopylae, and was 
proceeding by forced marches towards 
Chalcis, when he learnt that it was out 



though irregularly elevated, exercised 
his power under the control of the 
Ephori, and in some measure according 
to the ancient laws of Sparta; whereas 
Machanidas appears to have governed 
according to lus arbitrary pleasure, and 
to have supported his dominion by a 
mercenary force. He therefore is al- 
ways mentioned as the tyrant of Lace- 
daemon, while the other/ in spite of his 
defective title, is described as king. But 
whatever may have been the character 
of his internal government, he seems to 
have been an active and troublesome 
enemy to the Achaians, till his career 
was stopped by their great commander 
Philopcemen. 

This dishnguished person was a na- 
tive of Megalopolis, and bom of one of 
the noblest families in all Arcadia. In 
his yonijo. he had courted the society 
and instructions of Ecdemus and De- 
mophanes, disciples of the philosopher 
Arcesilas, and noted enemies to the ty- 
rants who then governed most of the 
Peloponnesian states. They had de- 



of danger* and the enemy was at Opus, livered Megalopolis from its tyrant Aris 
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todemus, and had^faKen part with Ara- 
tus in the liberation of Sicyon: and 
their political wiisdom seems to have 
, been as high in repute as their boldness 
and address, for they were afterwards 
sent for by the people of Cyrene in 
Africa, to preside over their common- 
wealth, and secure their liberty by pro- 
Eer regulations. Under their directions 
e had been remarkable for daring and 
endurance in the chase and in muitary 
exercises, for plainness of garb and 
temperance in diet He passed with 
the greatest honour through every sta- 
tion in the army. He led a troop of 
horse at the battle of Sellasia: and 
thwe he won high praises from Anti- 
gonus, by venturing, without orders, 
to make a decisive charge at a critical 
motaent, which contributed much to the 
defeat of Cleomenes. During the en- 
suing peace, to improve his military 
knowledge and talents, he engaged in the 
intestine wars of Crete as a captain of 
mercenaries : a hateful occupahon, but 
one which was then, as it has been too 
commonly, regarded with such • very 
undue respect and favour, that the 
blame of his adopting it is rather due 
to the perverted state of popular opinion 
than to individual depravity. War 
soon broke out afresh in Peloponnesus, 
and Philopoemen returning home was 
afterwards made general of the Achaian 
cavalry. This body, then imdisciplined 
and disorderly through the corrupt 
neglect or indiscreet exertions of its 
officers, and spirit- quelled by frequent 
defeat and conscious inferiority,' he 
converted into the best cavalry in 
Greece. He soon rose high in the 
confidence of his countrymen, as their 
ablest military leader : and he was 
enabled to reform the arn^s and dis- 
cipline of the infantry, by lengthening 
their spears, improving their defensive 
armour, and teaching them to pre- 
serve a closer and firmer array. A 
strict observer of discipline himself, 
he was no less strict in enforcing 
it on others. Austere in habits, simple 
in manners, plain, short, and pithy 
in speech, "and undeviating in his ad- 
herence to truth, his character, as well 
as his abihties, was such as to make 
him entirely trusted and respected. In 
less perilous times, his proud and hasty 
temper might have damped his popu- 
larity: but now his country, if once 
assured of a prop that could support 
her, was not incHned to quarrel with it 
because it.xnight be a rugged one. 



In th6 yiear after the departure of 
' Attaius (B. c. 207) Philopoemen being 
general of the Achaians, prepared for a 
decisive contest with Machanidas. He 
laid his views before the general as- 
sembly, where they were received with 
entire approbation; and then going 
round to all the cities, he stirred them up 
to zeal and activity, and amended what* 
ever was amiss in meir military arrange- 
ments. In about eight months from 
the first proposal of the enterprise, he 
gathered his fbrcies at Mantineia, full of 
courage, cheerfulness, obedience, and 
confidence in thei^ commander. Ma- 
chanidas advanced against him from 
Tegea, where his army was then lying, 
and the battle took place between Tegea 
and Mantineia. The engagement was 
begun on each side by the mercenaries. 
Polybius observes that such troops 
would generally fight more resolutely 
in the service of a tyrant than in that 
of a free state : for the tyrant, depending 
chiefly on their support against domes- 
tic enemies as well as foreign^ would 
retain them permanently, and make 
them sharers in his prosperity ; whereas, 
in, serving, a commonwealth, they could 
look to nothing more than tiieir pay 
during the war and their dismissal at 
the end of it. In the present case the 
mercenaries of Machanidas entirely 
routed those of the Achaians, and pur- 
sued them towards Mantineia. Their 
chief joined with them in chasing the 
fugitives, instead of leading them against 
the standing enemy ; while PhilopoBmen, 
not dismayed by the retreat of his mer- 
cenaries, prepared to recover all by the 
firmness of his Achaian phalanx. He 
shifted his position so as to outflank 
the enemy, and awaited the attack. 
The Lacedaemonians advanced as men 
already victorious ; but their ranks were 
broken in crossing a ditch, which Phi- 
lopoemen had placed in front of his 
lines, and the Achaians then advancing 
in good order completed their confu- 
sion. They were entirely discomfited, 
and great numbers slain. Philopoemen 
then directed his attention to intercept- 
ing the return of Machanidas and the 
mercenaries. He set guards on the bridge 
and at all the passages over the ditch, 
and commanded that no quarter should 
be given ; " For these,*' he said, " are 
they who maintain all the tyrannies in ^ 
Sparta.** He himself proceeded in pursuit 
oi Machanidas, who was riding along 
the ditch, and seeking opportunity to ' 
cross it;^tbe tyrant at lengthy spurred 
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hk hone to' tlie letp^ and wu Ma in 
ib% act byPhilqpQemen. The Achaiain 
BOW advanced to Tegea, which sub- 
nutted at their approach; and on the 
following day they encamped on the 
Eurotas, and ravaged Laconia unre- 
sistedy tiiough before this battle they 
had long been unable to keep the enemy 
from their own gates. 

Since the departure of Attalus, the 
Romans, being occupied with Hanni* 
bal, had neglected their confederates 
in Greece. Deserted by two of their 
most powerful allies, and deprived of 
the third by the victory of Philopcemen, 
whidi had reduced the Lacedaemonians 
to inaction, the iStolians, who hitherto 
bad frustrated all overtures of peace, 
were driven to sue for it on such terms 
as they could obtain. The treaty was 
just concluded, when a Roman general 
arrived on the coast, and vain^ endea« 
voured to unsettle it I%ilip offered him 
battle, which he declined ; and a short in- 
terval of languid hostility was jfoUowed 
by a general pacification, (b. c. 208.) 

Sbct. II. — ^The ambition of Philip now 
turned towards the east ^ He secretly 
stirred up Crete against the Rhodians, of 
whose naval power he was jealous. The 
kingdom of Egypt having descended to 
an infant, he conspired with Antiochus 
king of Syria to divide it ; though both 
had professed the warmest friendship 
towards Ptolemy Philopator, the father 
of the child. But the first occasion for 
war was furnished by Frusias, king of 
Bithynia, who had leagued himself with 
Phihp through common enmity to Atta- 
ins, and had tightened the bond by 
taking his daughter to wife. 

Prusias coveted Cios» a Grecian town 
of Asia, which was rich and conveniently 
situated for him ; and though he had no 
daim on it, nor just matter of quarrel 
against it, Philip undertook to win it 
and give it him. While he lay before 
it, ambassadors came from Rhodes and 
other states, intreating him to forbear. 
He spoke them fairly, promised com- 
pUance, and kept them with him till he 
took the town, then sacked it in their 
presence, making slaves of * all who 
escaped the sword. The iniquity of this 
de^ raised general indignation, which 
was embittered in the breasts of the in- 
tercessors by the se'nse of mockery and 
insult The Rhodians especially were 
stung to the quick, for even when the 
Macedonian envoy was boasting of his 
master*s magnanunity, and saying that, 
though abte Uiyfisi tlie town at ^^ure^ 



be had yqt forborne in friendshii^ to 

them, at that moment came a mes« 
senger with tidings of the capture and 
attending cruelties. The^tolians felt 
it as a wron^ to themselves, for the 
Cians were theur allies, and hfui received 
from them a garrison and governor; 
^d this was the third city which Philip 
had| withdrawn from theur confederacy 
since the peace. Even Prusias was not 
satisfied at receiving, instead of a flou- 
rishing city, a desolate spot and a heap 
of ruins. 

The first to act against Philip was 
Attains, andlhe Rho^ans readily joined 
him. . A great sea fight took place near 
Chios, between their fleets and that of 
Macedonia: both parties claimed the 
honour of the day, but the advantage 
rested with the alhes. Philip neverthe- 
less took some towns in Cana : but las 
enemies were too strong for him at sea, 
and he was obliged to retire to Mace- 
donia. 

Attains had confidently reckoned on 
help from' the iEtolians, who, besides 
the indignity with which they had been 
treated by his rival, owed himself some 
return for benefits rendered during the 
former war. But they were now en- 
during distresses, which had quelled 
their restless spirit In a long and ge- 
nerally unprosperous struggle thdr re- 
sources had been exhaust^, till most 
of the citizens were deep in debt. This 
was, from causes which have already 
been indicated (p. 12,) a prevailing evU 
in the states of Greece, and a frequent 
cause of civil contests and revolutions. 
In the present case the debtors called 
for a change in the laws to relieve 
them ; and the business was committed 
to Scopas and Dorimachus,.men prone 
to innovation, and deeply indebted 
themselves. The nature of the settle- 
ment they effected is not known, but 
Scopas seems to have founded on it 
some further schemes of ambition, ia 
which being foiled, he went to seek his 
fortune at the court of Alexandria. He 
was there placed high in trust and fa- 
vour, and liberally paid ;* but his covet- 
ous temper still craved for noore, and 
his rapacity being found more trouble- 
some to the administration than his ser- 
vices were valuable, they rid themselves 
of him by taking his life. 

It is long since we have lost sight of 
Athens, which, though stijl the favou- 
rite seat of philosophy ajid art, had 
become insignificant in tirecian po- 
ntics. The chaxacter of human an- 
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nals k -too geimXtf saefti^ ' y^kt the 
less a state is mentioiied in tkeiD,the less 
matter it has for sbtoie and for repent- 
anoe. But the inaction of the Atheoians 
4iid not proceed from love of i)eace, nor 
was it coupled with the peaceful virtues^ 
The restless spirit of their ancestors was 
'Strcmg in them, though they had lost aH 
their energy and courage, and though 
the aeuteness of mind which still re- 
xnained, was chieAy displayed in more 
ingenious methods of degradation* Their 
empire was gone, their comoierce had 
decayed, and they had nothing but the 
narrow territory of Attica, to support a 
hum^ous people nursed in habits of 
idleness and luxury. Sobm relief was 
found in large dooatiotis of money, 
com, and other necessary articles, which 
were made by many of Alexsndar*s sue* 
cessors to purchase the good word of a 
people so renowned, and sliQ so much 
distinguished for intelligenee and aecom* 
plishment. All favoure so conferred 
were repaid by unlpounded adulatioa; 
and the leaders of the multitude, instead 
of exhorting them to seek for manlier 
methods of supp(»t, and to recruit their 
^nances by ecimomy, s^-denial, and 
laborious exertion, only vied with each 
other in devising new e(»nptlknents to 
the potentates who would barter gifts 
for praises, and thus obtaaning means 
to gratify the crowd at no ^ipense l>ut 
that of character. The Ptolemies were 
c^ all the Macedonian dynasties the 
moat liberal in their donations to Athens ; 
and they were repaid by flatteries the 
most extravagant. Attalus had follow- 
ed their example, and met with a like 
return. But circumstances arose which 
ooimected them with him more closely ; 
and though little aid could be expected 
&04n their arms, to. be able to Join his 
cause with theirs was not without ad- 
vantage. 

It happened that two young men of 
Acamania inadvertently entered the 
temple of Ceres at Eleusis, during the 
celebration of the Mysteries. This was 
a great profanation, since the rites were 
directed to be performed in the strictest 
secrecy; and thoogh there was reason 
to beheve the trespass unintended, th« 
intruders were nevertheless put to death. 
Their countrymen at home were much 
offended, and sought to revenge jlhem* 
selves by war : Uiey procured^ssistance 
from Macedonia, and entering Attica, 
wasted the lands and carried thence a 
laree. lx>oty. The Athenians now wer^ 
M .of resen^Qt, #n4. l99Ke4 to iqxfWi 



power for redrasff, vhidi they iraatsd 
power and courage to take for than* 
sdves. In the former war &ey bad 
been numbered among the allies of th« 
Romans ; and to Rome, accordingly, 
th^ applied for assistance against 
Philip. A like application had aheady 
been made by Attalus and by the Rho- 
dians ; and the senate, which now had 
triumphed over the Carthaginians, and 
completely broken and ruined their 
power,, was easily parsuaded to anbark 
in a war for which it Mily wanted a pre* 
teact. Attalus came to Athois at the 
invitation of the people, and brought 
with him aa^jassadors from Rhodes. 
The citizem went out to meet him in 
solemn procession, ^th their wives and 
ehiklren, and the priests with the en- 
signs of then' function. An assembiy 
was h^d* in which hi^ honours weie 
voted to Attalus and the Rhodiaas : and 
a new ward rja^^> was: added to those 
already existing, and was called after 
the name of the Pergunenian mooarch. 
We have already seen this compliment 
paid to the &>st Antigonus and hb son. 
Attalus thanked them, promised further 
services, and exhorted them to deckre 
against the Macedonian, for which httk 
intreaty was necessary. There were 
Roman ministers ali;eady present, and 
alliance was quickly concluded amoar 
all the parties. 

Philip's. comrage did not fisdl when 
Rome was added to a league winch he 
had already found well ni^ too strong 
for him. White Attalus and the Rho- 
dians were engaged in their negotiation 
with Athens, and in an unsuccessful 
attempt to rouse the i£tolians to arms, 
he took the fidd in Thrace, and reco- 
vered from his enemies many towns 
which had embraoed their cause. After 
this he crossed into Asia and besieged 
Abydos. The townsmen held out be^ 
yond their strength, ^if^xarted ly the 
hope of aid from Attaius and from 
Rliodes ; but the king only sent thmi 
three hundred soldieis, and tlie IUmv 
dians a single ship. Thus unaccount- 
ably neglected by their powerful allies, 
the besieged were soon reduced to extre* 
mity ; t)ut not till the wall was breached 
and mines were carried to the inner 
rampart did they offer to surrend^-. 
Th^ then proposed to capitulate for 
^e safe dismissal (tf the soldiers of 
Attalus and the lUiodian galley with 
its crew, and leave for each inhabit- 
ant to^ depart wkh 9^ single garment* 
fj^ip. iSW^ thcR tQ 9Ufr^dcr at 
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discretion, lliis answer filled the city 
with rage and desperation. A vote 
was passed that all tne matrons should 
be shut up together in the temple 
of Diana, and the boys and girls, and 
infants with their nurses in a public 
place of exercise; that the gold and 
silver, and valuable furniture, should be 
heaped in the market-place or lodged 
in the ships; that priests and victims 
should be brought and altars erected ; 
that a number of persons should be 
chosen, who, as soon as they had wit- 
' nessed the destruction of then* country- 
men who fought in the breach, should 
slay the matrons and children, throw 
the collected riches into the sea, and set 
fire both to public and private buildings 
in as many places as they could ; that 
these shouki bind themselves to perform 
their task by a solemn form of execra- 
tion; and mat the rest should swear 
that they would not quit the battle alive 
except as victors. The combatants well 
performed their part, for so obstinately 
did they fi^t, that when night was ap- 
proachmg, the assailants were glad to 
withdraw from the contest. But the 
principal persons,, who had been in- 
trusted with the more revolting business 
of the massacre, when they saw that 
there were few survivors from the battle, 
and those weary and sore wounded, 
resolved to surrender the city, and sent 
the priests to Philip for that purpose. 
The gold and silver was accordingly 
given up to him, when a sudden fury 
fell upon the people. They exclaimed 
that those were betrayed who had fallen 
in the battle ; reproached themselves 
and their leaders with peijury, but 
especially the priests, who after devoting 
them to deatfi, had themselves been the 
agents of surrender; they ran wildly 
about, and slaughtered the women, the 
children, and themselves. Philip viewed 
the whole with astonishment, but with- 
out pity. He forbade his soldiers to 
enter the town, observing coldly that he 
would grant the Abydenes three days 
to die in. It is said that not a man fell 
alive into his hands, unless through 
some unavoidable accident. 

About the end of autumn, a Roman 
armament arrived on the coai^ of Epirus, 
under Publius Sulpicius Galba,one of 
the consuls. He quartered his land 
forces for the vrinter at Apollonia, and 
stationed his fleet at Corcyra. Twenty 
triremes were detached to the assistance 
of the Athenians, whose lands were 
continually wasted by inroada from Co* 



rinth, and whose coast w&s infested by 
cruisers from Ohalcis. The squadron 
was further strengthened by the arrival 
of three Rhodian galleys of a larger 
size ; and three open vessels were added 
by the Athenians, being all which no'w 
remained of their once powerful navy. 
But the forces assembled in Athens 
were more than sufficient to keep the 
plunderers at rest both by land and sea*; 
and fortune offered to the Roman com- 
mander an opportunity of more impor- 
tant action. 

There came to him some Chalcidian 
exiles of the party hostile to Macedonia, 
who reported that the town was neg- 
ligently guarded; for the inhabitants 
trusted to the Macedonian garrison, and 
gave themselves no trouble about it, and 
the soldiers of the garrison were equally 
careless, having no enemy near enough, 
as they thought, to be dang^ous. On 
this he founded a plan of surprisal. He 
sailed to Sunium, out kept his ships con- 
cealed behind the promontory tiH night 
fall ; then crossed the Euripus, and 
landed at Chalcis undiscoveriKi a little 
before the dawn. A few of his soldiers 
scaled the wall in places wha*e the sen- 
tinels were absent or sleeping ; they ad- 
mitted their companions, and the city was 
taken almost without resistance. It was 
pillaged and partly burnt : and though 
the cruelty of the soldiery had not here 
the palliation of passions heated by a 
wearisome blockade or a perilous as>- 
sault, a general slaughter was made of 
tlie townsmen, whether they fought or 
fled. The large and weil-stored arsenal 
and granaries were burnt; the booty 
was carried to the ships ; and the prison, 
which Philip had selected as a place of 
safest keeping for his most important 
captives, was broken open by.Rhodians. 
To keep the town would have been most 
desirable, since it commanded the Euri- 
pus, the readiest passage between Thes- 
saly and southern Greece: but the 
Roman force was inadequate to the 
protection both of Chalcis and Athens, 
and it was therefore necessary to aban- 
don the former. 

As soon as Philip heard^ that Chalcis 
was taken, he hastened to the spot in 
the hope of revenge ; but He found the 
town destroyed, and the destroyers gone. 
He then pressed his march towards 
Athens to retaliate in kind. Sleep and 
negligence, which had mined Chalcis, 
were equally prevalent there: and the 
city was only saved from a similar sur- 
pnsal by a runner, who outstripped the 
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ttjyal tmaiy, and arrited about midnight 
^ith tidings of its approach. The walls 
were hasSy manned, and all made ready 
for defence. Philip arrived before day- 
break, and, seeing that his first intention 
had been frustrated, he resolved to tiy 
an open assault. The Athenians, toge- 
ther «with the auxiliaries furnished by 
Attains, gave him battle. He bade his 
men take example by him, and charged 
at the head of a few horse. i His bold- 
ness roused the spirit of his soldiers^and 
struck terror into his enemies ; he broke 
their ranks, slew several men with his 
own hand, and chased them into the 
city. After this they kept their walls, 
and Philip ravaged the country unop- 
posed. He bore an especial hatred 
towards the Athenians, and he showed 
it by defacing whatever was beautiful 
or sacred, not sparing even the tombs. 
On the following day, the city was se- 
cured by the arrival of the Romans. 
Philip unsuccessfully attempted Eleu- 
sis, and then retired to Corinth. From 
thence he went to Argos,' where the 
Achaian congress was. assembled. 

Upon the death of Machanidas, the 
Lacedaemonians had fallen under the 
dominion of Nabis, a man surpassing 
all former tyrants in the monstrous and 
unheard of wickedness of his rule. From 
the first he deliberately grounded his 
^ power on & regular system of bloodshed 
and rapine; he slew or banbhed all in 
Sparta who were distin^shed either 
for birth or fortune, and distributed their 
wives and their estates among his mer- 
cenaries, to whom he entirely trusted for 
his support. These were chiefly made 
up of robl)ers and murderers, and other 
criminals of the blackest description, 
who entered his service as their only re- 
fuge from the hatred of mankind. Such 
instraments were the fittest for the work 
in which he employed them: for not 
content, hke common tyrants, with ba- 
nishments and executions, he hunted 
out his enemies with assassins in' the 
cities whither they fled for refuge. His 
extortions were boundless, and death 
with torture was the penalty of refusal. 
No source of gain was too mean for him 
or too iniquitous. He partook in the 
piracies of the Cretans, who were infa- 
mous for that practice ; and he main- 
tained a sort ot alliance with the most 
noted thieves and assassins in Pelopon- 
nesus, on the condition that they should 
admit him to a share in their gains, while 
he should give them refuge and protec- 
tion ia Sparta», vhenever they neededjt. 



. As soon a» he deemed, his power se* 
cur; m Lacedfiemon, he sought to enlaj^ 
it by war, and he soon found,an occasion 
of quarrelling with the MesalopQlitans. 
A favourite horse of his had been stolen 
at the instigation of two Boeotian travel- 
lers. The culprits were pursued to Me- 
galopolis, and arrested in the city. They 
protested against this violent proceeding, 
and demanded to be carried before the 
magistrates of the state; and no atten- 
tion being paid to their remonstrances* 
they called for help, and were rescued 
by the people. No injury was done to 
the emissaries of Nabis, nor were they 
prevented from carrying with them either 
the horse or the groom who had stolen 
it : but the rescue of the Boeotians was 
provocation enough for the unscrupu- 
lous tyrant of Lacedsemon, who had 
long been seeking a pretext for hostility, 
and now commenced it \iy driving cattle 
from the lands of the Megalopolitans. 
Such was the beginning of war be« 
tween Nabis and the Achaians, in the 
fourth year of the general peace. (9. c« 
204.) 

Messene first experienced the danger 
of the tyrant's hostility, being surprized 
by night, and all but the acropolis being 
taken. But on the following day, Philo- 
pcemen came with an army to its relief* 
and the Lacedflemonian froops were glad 
to capitulate for permission to withdraw^ 
At this time, according to Plutarch, he 
was a private individual without autho- 
rity, save that which arose from his 
renown and from his talents: and the 
army which accompanied him to Mes- 
sene was composed of volunteers, who 
readily obeyed the call of Philopoemen 
when their proper, general had refused 
to lead them out. The account of Pau- 
sanias on the other hand implies that he 
was general of the Achaians. In the 
following year, however, not being 
chosen to any of the principal . com-^ 
mands, he accepted an invitation from 
the Grortynians, and again passed over 
to Crete. For this he was generally 
blamed by his countrymen, and proba- 
bly with justice; for it is difficult to 
conceive a motive which could palliate 
his abandoning his country in the time 
of peril to draw a venal sword in the 
service of strangers. So deeply was his 
conduct resenti^ by the Megalopolitans» 
that they would have passed a vote of 
banishment against him, had not the 
general congress interceded in his fa- 
vour ; but the intended^ severity rankled 
^1 his haughty and violent mind) and in* 
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doeed Mm «lt«iinaiii1o tdse m «ii«or- 
thy revenge, bjtai&pering with tevent 
d^iendant tovmships to make them dis- 
own the supremacy of Megek^ti^ 

Dming Philopoemen^s eBsenoe, Ndbs 
was generally snooessful against the 
less Sble oommanders who were then 
opposed to him. He raTag^ed tiie ooim^ 
1^ and threatened the cities; and the 
Adiaians were deiiberatinj^ on measures 
of resistfince, when Phitip appeared 
among them, and offered act only to 
protect their territoiy, but to cany the 
war altogether into that of Laoedaemon. 
The premise was recmed with vast 
apfdause; but when he proceeded to 
require that, while his forees w«re thus 
employed, the Achaians thoM garrison 
his towns of Chalcis» Oreus, and Co- 
rinth, the assemMy perodved that the 
purpose of his liberahfy was to entangle 
them in his war with Rome. Oycliadas, 
the general, allied a law which forbade 
the treating of other matters than those 
for which the meeting was called ; not 
thinking it expedient to show that he 
had fathomed the drift of the proposal, 
A vote was passed to raise an army 
against Natxs; the assembly was dis- 
missed, and Cydiadas, who was a friend, 
to the king, and had been reputed a 
flatterer, stood henceforth cl^ from 
the charge of undistinguishing subser- 
viency. 

Philip then proceeded to Attica, and 
after vainly attempting Eleusis, Peiraeeus, 
and Athens itself, he proceeded in the 
same savage and brutal spirit of hosti- 
hty which he had already shown, to 
destroy the monuments of art and pious 
magmficence which had before escaped. 
Every village had its temple and its 
separate religious observances ; and the 
beauty of tlw edifices every where bore 
Witness to the taste and skiflof the peo- 
ple, favoured as they were by the plen- 
tiful supply of native marble. Philip 
' broke the statues, demolished the tem^ 
pies, and even shattered the blocks 
of stone ; and only quitted the hostile 
territory when nothing was left which he 
could destroy. He then retired into Boe- 
otia on his way to his own dominions. 

Meantime the Roman consul Sulpi- 
dus had gained some successes, little 
important in themselves, but such as 
encouraged the barbarous tribes which 
bordered on Mieu^onia to flock to him 
with offers of assistance. He now ex- 
erted himself to the utmost in prepara- 
tion to _wage the war morevkorously: 
he lent to A^tahiSi «idlo thrRhe^hais> 



loiiBmDure11iefrMAIvvM4i>|>^^ nd 
Ms'emivts wera met byoofi^powfinjg ^fili«- 
gence on the pnt of the Maoedoniaa. 
But tiie pofait to idneh all eyes^ were 
turned witii the greatest anxiety was the 
approadiing general m ee tin g of the 
jfitotians, to whom Sulpidiis had sent 
ambassadors requiring them to unite 
their arms with those of Rome; 

The assembly met, and tha ftrat to 
address it was tiie Ma^sedoiaaa ambas- 
sador. They ougM, he said, to main- 
tain the peaee, for tiie samecauaaa stiH 
existed which had detennined them to 
make it "He prayed them to connder 
how the Romans had made show, as if 
their war in Greece tended only to <fae 
defence of the iBtolians; and yet not- 
withstanding had been angry that the 
ifitohans, t^ making peace with Philipi, 
had no loi^;er need of such thor pa« 
tronage. What might it be that made 
them so busy in obtruding their protec-* 
tion upon those that needed it not? 
Surely, it was even tiie general hatred 
which these barbarians bore unto the 
Greeks.** (Sir W. Raleigh.) He alleged 
many instances both in Sicily and Italy, 
where the specious pretence of Roman 
protection had pr^ared the way to a 
piling servitude; and he added, ** That 
m like sort it wouM happen to the JBto^ 
lians : who, if they drew such masters 
into Greece, must not look hereafter to 
hold, as now, free pariiaments of their 
own, wherein toconsnlt about war and 
peaqe : the Romans would ease them of 
this care, and send them sucha moderator 
as went every year frxxn Rome to Syra-* 
euse. Wherefore he condudedthat it 
was best for them, whilst yet they m^t^ 
to continoe in th^ league with I%ilip 2 
with whom, if at any time, upon li^ 
occasion, they happened to foU out, th^ 
might as lightly be reconciled : and with 
whom they had made the peace whidi 
still continued ;* althou^ tl»B veiy same 
Romans were against it who sought to 
hreak it now.** 

The Romans Mi the force of these 
objections: and l)efore undertaking to 
answer them, theyendeavoured to weaken 
their effect, by putting forward the Atiie- 
nians. Ttfey justly comphdned of the 
cruel wron^ which they had suffered, 
and called m the name of all the Gods 
for vengeance on the destroyer of their 
sanctuaries. '* Then spake the Romans : 
who excusing, as well as they could, 
their own oppression of all those, in 
^ose defence th^ had heretofore taken 
anna, ^vTttil maidly tolte pomt lahflMt 
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fliqr «aid l&tt fhefM oflitevnufe 
yifw m the ^toluoB* behalf, and Oust 
the .^olians had, without thdr consent, 
made peace : whmof since the ifitohans 
must excuse themsdres, l^ all^inff that 
the Romans being busied with Caraage, 
wanted leisure to give them aid con* 
venient ; so this excuse being now taken 
away, and the Romans only bent against 
their conunon enemy, it conoemedthe 
.Atolians to take part with them in their 
war and victory, unless thqr had rather 
peri^ with,]nulil>.'* 

** It might easily be percemd,** says 
the eminent person whose words we hare 
been using, ** that thev which were so 
vehement in offering then* help ere it 
was desired, were themselves carried 
unto the war by more urgent motives 
than a simple desire to help their friends, 
with whom they had no great acquaint- 
anoe.** He might have added, that to 
suffer their allies to be driven by their 
neglect to a separate treaty as theur onl^ 
hope of safety ; and then, as soon as it 
suited their convenience to renew the« 
war, to expect that those allies would 
be ready to disown the enga^ments so 
contracted, betokened but slight regard 
to their own obligations, and still less to 
the pledged faith of others. Such may 
probably have been the thoughts of Da- 
mocritus, the iEtolian general, when he 
shifted them off with a dilatory answer • 
for haste, he said, was an enemy to good 
, counsel, and they must further deliberate 
before they could conclude. To his 
countrymen he said that he had well 
provided both for safety and for profit : 
for now Ihey might watch the turn of 
events, and take part with the stronger 
side. The only measure actually taken 
was the passing a decree, whereby the 
general was empowered at his discretion 
to summon assemblies for the purpose 
of deliberating on peace and war, ques- 
tions ordinarily reserved by law for the 
great council of the ^tolians, when re- 
gularly called together at certain stated 
periods. 

The consul quitted Apollonia, and ad- 
vanced towards Macedonia throi^ the 
country of the Dassaretians. Philip 
went to meet him, and some skirmishes 
took place to the advantage of the Ro« 
mans. Meantime news was brought 
that Macedonia had been invaded l^ a 
vast host of Thracians and Dardanians : 
on which the king decamped by night, 
and hastened to repel this new attack; 
The Romans advanced without opposi- 
tMHu.tiU they emxt to a iwrow aad 



flraiMf' WMdad nMittKtiln puMgii, which 
Plifiip had fortified m the hope that it 
weukl stop them. But Hie streo;^ of 
the Macedonian infantry lay in its mipe- 
netrable hedse of spears: and on a patii 
which wound through rocks and thickets^ 
the close array comd not be k^t, nor 
the cumbrous weapons wielded, llie 
Romans fought in looser order, and 
principally depended on the sword ; and 
this enabted tnem to force the passage 
irith^ an ease which sutprized them. 
Sulpicius then ravaged much of the 
neighbouring country, and fodified a 
post which lay conveniently for future 
mroads into Macedonia. Having ef- 
fected thus much, .he returned to Apol- 
lonia. 

When Philip had arrived in Maoe^ 
donia he found the Dardanians retiring, 
and sent a strong detachment oi horse 
and light infantry to harass their retreat, 
whidi was done to'their no small annoy* 
ance and loss. His own attention was 
d^nanded by a more pressing occasion. 
The successnil opting of tiie campaign 
on the part of the ^Romans ; the rising 
of so many among the barbarous border<« 
tribes of Macedonia ; the arrival of the. 
Roman fleet on the coast of Euboea, 
which was now announced to have taken 
place, and which threatened that king- 
dom with a maritime blockade, in adm- 
tion to the dangers which surrounded it 
by land ; all these things concurring had 
overcome the hesitation of the iEtdianSp 
Mid induced them to engage in the war. 
They had taken many towns bdonging to 
aUies or subjects of Philip, and now wei« 
ravaging the fruitful plains of Thessaly 
as confidently and carelessly as if they 
had no enemy to fear. Then* camp was 
pitched without choice of ground wher* 
ever chance would have it ; little watch 
was kept ; and some of the soldiers were 
wandering about half armed in quest of 
plunder, others passing day and night 
alike in altemate^drunkenness and sleep, 
when Philip came upon them. A sally 
was made m such hurry and alarm, that 
some of the horsemen went out without 
thar swords, and most without tiieir 
breastplates. They were easily routed 
and chased to the camp by the cavalry 
of Philip, who prepared to assault the 
aitrenchments as soon as his infentry 
came up. The troops arrived, and ad- 
vanced to the assault ; but the ^Etolians 
fled through the opposite gate to the 
camp of the Athamanians, a neighbour- 
ing tribe who had accompanied them in 
the enterprise^ but hfA encamped -sepa^ 
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ratdy, and preserved a greater show of 

discipline. The day was too far gone 
for a second assault, and Plylip rested 
for the night near the trenches of the 
Athamanians, which he proposed to as- 
saxHt on the morrow. But a second 
terror seized the iGtolians ; they fled 
from this encampment, as they had from . 
their own, and returned to their homes 
with shame and loss. 

These successes ended all present 
danger from iStolian hostility, especially 
as the fighting men of the nation were 
soon aflerwiurds much diminished in 
number, through the return of Scopas 
from E^pt to levy mercenaries for Pto- 
lemy. He brought large sums of gold, 
with which he raised a force of 6000 in- 
fantry, and horsemen in proportion : and 
the i^tolian character is strongly dis- 
played by the assertion of Livy, that but 
for the exertions of the general Damo- 
critus so large a proportion of the youth 
would have engaged for hire in the ser- 
vice of the stranger, as to leave their 
homes almost without defence, against 
the powerful enemy so recently pro- 
yoked. 

Meantime the Roman fleet, having 
joined with that of Attains, entirely com- 
manded the i^gean sea. The hope of 
present succour now emboldened the 
Athenians to give free vent to their 
hatred of Philip, which- fear had hitherto 
suppressed. Their method of attacking 
him was easy at least, if it was neither 
dignified nor effectual. They voted that 
his statues, and those of his ancestors^ 
should be overthrown, and their names 
^efiaced from all honorary inscriptions : 
that the holidays and sacrifices should 
be abolished, and all the observances, in 
which religious rites hatl been prosti- 
tuted for the purpose of flattering them : 
that the priests, whenever they prayed 
for the Athenian people, and their allies, 
should pray for curses on Philip and his 
posterity, on his kingdom, his forces by 
land and sea, on the whole race and 
name of the Macedonians. If any man 
should propose an additional insult, they 
declared that they would pass it, what- 
ever it might be; and that the man 
might be justly slain who spoke against 
it They concluded by saying that 
whatever had formerly been voted against 
the Peisistratidae, the same should now 
hold good against Philip. Shortly after- 
wards Attains and the Romans came io 
Peiraeeus, and honours were decreed to 
them no less extravagant than the ex- 
pressions of hostility to Philip, From 



Peirseeus they Bailed to the island of An- 
dros, M[hich they -conquered.; they ra- 
vaged many parts of Philip's dominions, 
and took the city of Oreus in Euboea. 
Th^ then returned about the autumnal 
equmox to Peiraeeus: whence Attalus 
went home, and the Romans to Corcyra. 

In the ensuing year little important 
was done in the war : but when leisure 
was given by the coming of winter, Phi- 
lip seeing that the contest would be long 
and perilous, applied himself to conci- 
liate his subjects and allies, and g^uard 
against the danger of defection. He 
promised to the Achaians the restoration 
of some cities which he held from them : 
and he quieted the discontents of the 
Macedonians in the usual manner of 
tyrannical rulers, by sacrificing. his in- 
strument. Heracleides, his minister, was 
thrown into prison, and accused as the 
author of every unpopular measure : to 
the joy of the multitude, which gladly 
believed that the king, when freed from 
danger, would, not renew his course oi 
tyranny, or would not fiiid subordinate 
agents as readily as before. 

The next year was marked with greater 
exertions on the part of Rome. A large 
reinforcement was sent to the army in 
Epirus, under Titus Quinctius Flamini- 
nus, one of the new consuls. Ambassa- 
dors arriving from Attalus to say that 
he was ready to give aid, by land and 
sea, according to his ability, wherever 
and however the consuls should direct,^ 
but that he could not. do this unless his* 
kingdom were protected against Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, who had invaded it, 
the senate gave an answer exemplifying 
the tone of superiority which that body 
already assumed towards all foreign 
princes. They declared that they wpuld 
send an embassy to Antiochus, requir- 
ing him to forbear all hostility low aids 
Attalus, while his ships and soldiers 
were employed in their service : for it 
was fit that kings allied with Rome 
should live at peace among themselves. 

As soon as Flamininus arrivcid in his 
province, he moved his army towards 
Macedonia, A difiicult defile in his 
line of march had been fortified by Phi- 
lip, and was occupied by him with a 
powerful army. Rather than pursue the 
circuitous route which had been taken 
bySulpicius, he resolved, if possible, to ' 
force it : but how to do this was not 
obvious ; and forty days were spent in 
sight of the enemy before an attempt was 
made to dislodge him. This continued 
inaction encour^ed the king to make 
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overtures of treaty, vrhich proved abor- 
tive. On the following day his position 
ivas attacked, but unsuccessfully. Such 
was the state of things when a shepherd 
was brought to the consul, who engaged 
to lead a detachment of his troops by 
secret paths to. the heights above the 
Macedonians. A picked body of men 
was accordingly sent forward in the 
night, and took the required position 
undiscovered. A general attack was 
made in the morning, and at the time 
when* the contest was hottest in front, 
the detachment fell suddenly on the rear 
of the Macedonians, and they were en- 
tirely routed. Effectual pursuit was pre- 
vented, however, by the difficulties of the 
ground ; and Philip easily re-assembled 
his scattered forces, and retreated with 
them into Thessaly. 

In such parts of that province as were 
most exposed to immediate occupation 
by the conquerors, Philip removed the 
inhabitants, destroyed the towns, and 
wasted the country. After taking these 
cruel precautions, he retired into Ma- 
cedonia. The unhappy Thessalians were 
at the same time invaded by the iEto- 
Ijians and Athamanians, both of whom 
considered that they might plunder in 
security since the victory of their allies. 
The Romans lastly entered Thessaly, 
and took several towns by assault or 
capitulation ; while the king, unable to 
face them in the field, sat down beyond 
the valley of Tempe, the principal pass 
which led to Macedonia;^ and thence he 
sent assistance to each place which was 
threatened- with attack. At Atrax, on 
the Peneus, the consul met with an un- 
expected repulse. His engines had ef- 
fected a breach in the wall, by which he 
thought he had ensured an easy capture 
of the place. But those within were 
brave, and they were now in a situation 
suitable to their weapons and mode of 
fighting. Their phalanx filled the 
breach ; the standing waUs protected 
their fianks, so that Qiey could not be 
attacked except in front ; and no move- 
ments were to be made which could 
disorder their array. The unarmed finger 
might as well attempt to thrust itself be" 
tween the bristles ot a hedge-hog, as the 
Romans to pierce the barrier of spears, 
or reach with their swords the men who 
bore them.. At length Flamininus un- 
willingly gave up the attempt, and en- 
tered Phocis. He there took several 
towns, and was besieging Elateia, when 
Itts attention was drawn by the hope of 
a more important advantage. . 



Cycliadas had been banished by the 
Achaians, and their present general 
Aristsenus was friendly to Rome. The 
Roman fleet, underLucius Q uinctius, the 
consul's brother, with the squadrons of 
Attains and of the Rhodians, after taking 
Eretria and Carystus in Euboea, had 
come to CenchresB, and was now pre- 
paring for the siege of Corinth. Before 
engaging in it, ambassadors were sent to 
the great council of the Achaians, em- 
powered by the consul to offer Corinth 
as the price of their dliance. The minds 
of that people were variously affected. 
They suffered daily from the hostility of 
Lacedaemon, and that of Rome was still 
more fo'rmidable ; they were bound by far^ 
vours, both old and recent, to the royal 
house of Macedonia ; but they held the 
present king in suspicion for his faith- 
lessness and cruelty, which they rightly 
deemed would become more intolerable 
when victory should, have rendered 
conciliation unnecessary. Thus divided 
in feeling they gave audience to the 
ambassadors. "Die Roman spoke first, 
then those of Attains and of the 
Rhodians : the Macedonian ^nvoys then 
replied, and were answered in their turn 
by a violent invective from the minister 
of Athens, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. 

On the following day proclamation 
was made in the usual fonti, that any 
who wished might address the assem- 
bly. Dead silence followed, which was 
broken at last by the general Aris- 
tsenus. He set forth the dangers of their 
present situation, the weakness of Ma-- 
cedonia, the strength of the Romans* 
the ever troublesome hostility of Nabis. 
He dwelt on Philip's various mis- 
deeds, especially those committed in 
Peloponnesus ; on the iiyuries of the 
Messemans, the murder of Aratus, the 
outrages perpetrated aj^ainst virgins and 
matrons in friendly cities. These and 
oilier crimes, he contended, had can- 
celled every debt of alliance and grati- 
tiule. He bid them second those who 
^vere ready to free them from the ty- 
ranny of Philip ; , and rather earn a 
mtirit with the Roftjans v%hile their ser- 
vices could be usf^ful, than wait to be 
treated as time-aen vni; neutrals, or 
pel haps us enemies. 

Vehenieut murmuri* followed of ap- 
|il ausc iind disapprobation. Altercation 
was umvcr'^iiK nm] e\U']v\ed even to the 
ten presiding magistrates, five, of whom 
dedared^hat they would put the' Roman 
alliance to tiie vote, while the rest rnainr* 
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tained that the law forbade to treat of 
any thing contrary to the leagae with 
Macedonia. This day was spent in 
stormy dispute, and but one remained 
of three prescribed by law* as the period 
of the meeting. Men^s minds were now 
80 heated, that parents scarce withheld 
their hands from the blood of their 
children. A Pellenian deputy, whose 
son was one of those presiding maifi'^ 
strates that refused to put the ques«> 
tion, besought him long that he would 
not ruin his country by his obstinacy. 
Finding all was vain, he declared that 
he would slay him, and would hold him 
not as a son but ^ an enemy : and by 
this threat he prevailed on him to 
change his side, which turned the scale 
in favour of proposing the decree. It 
was proposed, and approved by the 
ihajonty, among the representatives of 
every state, excepting those of Dyme 
and Megalopolis. Trie latter city had 
been restored by Antigonus after its 
capture by Cleomenes ; the former had 
in the late war been taken by the Ro- 
mans, and its inhabitants made slaves | 
but Philip had redeemed them wherever 
they Were to he found, had set them 
f)ree, and re-established them in their 
country. When their deputies saw 
the. turn the current was taking, they 
Quitted the assembly, all around ap- 
proving their fidelity. Their example 
was followed by some, but not Dy 
all, of the Argian delegates. Tm 
question was put; alliance was voted 
with Attains and with the Rhodians; 
with Rome it was deferred till the re- 
turn of embassadors, who were sent* to 
procure the consent of the people, with- 
out which no treaty could stand good. 
Meantime ambassadors were sent to 
L. Quinctius, and the Achaian forces 
joined the army before Corinth. The 
"besiegers had hoped that strife would 
ari^e between the citizens and the Ma-^ 
cedonian garrison, but they found them 
united in mind, and equally zealous in 
defence, — a proof that in that city, at 
least, the Macedonian commander haxi 
respected the laws, and kept order 
among his soldiers. They effected a 
breacn in the wall, but were driven 
back, when they attempted to pass it, 
and were in the end obliged to give up 
the siege, on the arrival of the royal 
general Philocles, with a reinforcement 
to the garrison. Attalus retreated to 
Peiraeeus, the Romans to Corcyra* 
Al)out the same time £lateia was taken 
l^tbe4^nsuL 



Sooh after Ar^ wbs fdeoyered fbn 
Philip* That state was attached to ther 
Macedonian kings, whose race was be- 
lieved to be originally Argian; and 
most of the chief citizens were also 
bound to Philip by personal friendship. 
It was customary for the generals in 
opening the proceedings of the as- 
sembly, to invoke the names of Jupiter, 
Apollo, and Hercules ; and to these, by 
one of those extravagant flatteries, now 
so disgracefully common in Grreece, the 
name of Philip had by law been added. 
After the alliance with Ronde, his name 
was omitted ; at which a murniur first 
arose amon^ the multitude, then a shout 
demanding its recital, and, at last, the 
name was proclaimed in the customary 
form with vast applause* Encouraged 
by this proof of the popular disposition^ 
Philocles came by mght, and occupied 
a hill above the city. At daybreak he 
advanced in order of battle towards the 
market-place. There was in the city 
an Achaian garrison of five hundred 
picked men from all the states. Philocles 
sent a messenger to ^Enesidamus, the 
commander, to warn him to retire; for 
even without the Macedonians, he said, 
he would be overmatched by the towns- 
men who were on their side. Both the 
leader and his men were unmoved, till 
they saw a large body of Argians com- 
ing on armed; and then, to save sa 
choice a body of ttu* Achaian youth from 
eertain destruction, ^nesidamus agreed 
with Philocles for their safe retreat. 
Himself remained in arms on the spot 
where he stood, with a few of his own 
dependents ; and when the Macedonian 
sent to inquire what he wanted, he said 
that he would die In keeping the city 
intrusted to him. He was slain accord- 
inriy, with all those about him. 

The Romans went into winter-quar* 
ters in Phods and Locris, after which 
Philip requested a conference with their 
leader. A place was chosen on the 
shore of the Malian Gulf, whither the 
consul repaired, attended by the gene- 
rals of the Achaians and ^^tdians, and 
by some other principal persons among 
his allies. Philip came by sea, and re- 
fused to quit his galley. Flamininus 
asked what he feaared: — " I fear no- 
thing," he answered, "except the gods ; , 
but! cannot trust to all around you, 
and least of all to the iEtolians.*' The 
other replied that the danger was com- 
mon : " But the reward of treachery,'* 
said Philip, " is unequal, lor the Mttk- 
lians may.beiter r^kce th$ir gtnttral 
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than * the Macedonians their Icing.". 
They then proceeded to the business of 
tJie. ipoeeting, and Philip sought to know' 
tfie terms of peace. The consul an- 
swered that he must withdraw all his 
garrisons from Greece, deliver up all pri- 
soners and deserters, restore to the Ro- 
mans what he had taken in lUyria since, 
the former treaty, and to Ptolemy the 
cities he had occupied in Egypt. He 
then gave way to the ambassadors of 
Attalus, who craved reparation for 
losses and injuries in the war. The 
Rhodians called for the restitution of 
Several places to themselves or their 
allies, the relinquishment of Sestos and 
Abydos, and of all towns and ports in 
Asia. The Achaians demanded Argos 
and Corinth. The -^tolians required 
the entire abandonment of Greece, and 
the restitution of all cities taken from 
themselves : and they strongly censured 
Philip's proceedings both in the war 
itself and in the transactions which led 
to it; The king replied to them, de- 
fending some of his worst measures on 
the plea of necessity, and others by al- 
le^ng their own example ; he exclaimed 
fegainst their insolence in recjuiring him 
to relinquish all connexion with Greece ; 
a demand which sounded harshly from 
the Romans, but which from them was 
quite intolerable. To Attalus and the. 
Khodians he answered that reparation 
*was rather due from them, as aggres- 
sors, than from him : but yet he would 
yield to much of what they required. 
He closed with •bitter complaints of 
Achaian ingratitude, but said that he 
would give up Argos, and would con- 
sult with the Roman general with re- 
spect to Corinth. The Achaians and 
iEtolians were preparing to reply, when 
night came on. . The conference ended 
Vrith a civ:ious specimen of Roman plea- 
santry. In the course of the debate 
Philip had Often assumed a tone of 
irony and sarcasm, to which he was very 
'prone. At the end of it,, he requested 
to have the proposals of the Romans in 
-writing, that he might consult on them 
with his friends, sihce he was now alone : 
•whereupon Flamininus, by way of shew- 
ing, says Pblybius, that he, too, coiild be 
satirical, replied, " You may well say 
that you are alone, since you have killed 
all your best advisers,'' 

On the following day Philip came 
liot till evening, and then requested a 
private conference with the consuL This 
was declined at first, but afterwards 
granted'with ibt consent of the allies, 



Flamininus reported that the king would] 
restore to the JEtolians Larissa and* 
Pharsalus, but not the Phthian Thebes i 
to the Achaians both Argos and Co-; 
rinth: to the Rhodians some, but not] 
the whole, of his conquests in Asia : to 
Attalus, his captured ships and sailors : , 
to the Romans, the places taken in I1-, 
Ivria, with the prisoners and deserters.. 
But all exclaimed against accepting any 
partial concession while the Macedo- 
nian held one garrison in Greece 1 
the discussion was again adjourned ;^ 
and on the morrow it was agreed, at 
Philip*s suggestion, that he should send 
an embassy to Rome, and either per- 
suade the senate to grant his terms, or 
submit to such as thev should dictate. 

In consenting to this, the consul did 
not expect that peace would follow; 
but he was glad to ascertain the wishes 
of the senate ; and it cost him little to 
suspend his operations at a season 
which would necessarily "have slack- 
ened them. He granted a truce for" 
two months, on the condition that the 
Macedonian garrisons in Phocis and 
Locris should sfraightway ' be with- 
drawn. Ambassadors were sent to 
Rome both from Philip and from his 
Enemies. The latter were first heard by 
the senate. They brought very heavy 
charges against the Macedonians, but 
their most prevailing argument was 
drawn from the commanfing position 
of the three strong holds, DemetriaS 
in Thessaly, ChaJcis, and Corinth, 
which Phihp was wont to call the fet- 
ters of Greece. The royal ambassadors 
being then admitted, were beginning to 
speak at large, when they were cut 
short with the question, whether their 
toaster would relinquish those three 
cities, and sent away, upon their an- 
swering that they had no specific in-r 
structions on that head. The command 
of Flamininus was continued to him,, 
after the expiration of the year, with the 
title of proconsul, which signiflfes au 
officer with consular authority. 

The negotiation having failed, Philip 
sought to concentrate his forces for a 
decisive struggle, and for that end to 
diminish the number of his distant gar- 
risons. Of these, Argos was among the 
remotest, and the most exposed to at- 
tack : and the method he took to escape 
at once from the charge of keeping and 
the danger of losing it, is worth the con- 
sideration of all who put their trust in 
princes. The Argiahs had strug^ed for 
tiges against Lw^edsemon, aiid' losses 
P2 
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and sufferings had only embittered their truce with the Achatans * during ; the 
abhorrence of her dominion, even when Macedonian war ; and on these terms- 
it would have been exercised by hands the treaty was concluded, 
less odious than those of Nabis. Yet A dispute arose about Argos, which 
when for Philip's sake they had revolted Attains said that Nabis had gained by 



from the, Achaians, and he found it no 
longer oonvenient to keep them, lest 
they should return to the allies whom 
they had abandoned for him, he betrayed 
them to their worst enemy, the tyrant of 
Lacedsemon. NabJs refused at first to 
receive the city, unless invited by a 
decree of the people. Such a decree 
was proposed* and rejected with ex- 
pressions of scorn and detestation ; all 
which the tyrant treasured up as pre- 
texts for rapine. He then signified to 
Philocles, the chief agent .in this wick^ 
edness, that he was ready to take 
possession. His troops were intro-. 
duced by ni^t ; all commanding posts 
were occupied, and the gates were 
shut. A lew of the leading citizens 
esQaped, whose estates were forthwith 
given up to pillage. Those who re- 
mained were stripped of all their gold 
and silver, and heavy contributions le- 
vied from them, besides ; and if any were 
suspected of concealing the amount of 
his property, he was cruelly tortured. 
An assembly was then called, and Nabis 
proposed a general abolition of debts 
and a distxibution of lands ; which were 
to serve as bribes to the poor, to pre- 



treachery, and now held.vby violence,, 
while tiie tyrant asserted that the citi- 
zens had called him in for their defence. 
The king required that an . assembly 
should be summoned, to ascertain whe- 
ther this were true ; the tyrant did not 
refuse ; but, to the further demand, that 
the Laced»fnonian soldiers should be 
withdrawn, so that the assembly might 
be unmixed with foreigners, and free to 
declare, without fear, the real wishes of 
the citizens, he denied his consent, and 
there tiie matter rested. On his return 
to Lacedaemon, he sent his wife, Apega. 
to Argos, to plunder the women, as he^ 
had plundered the men. This she did 
with cruelty surpassing even that of her 
husband. She sent for them sometimes 
singly, sometimes in families, and in- 
flicted on them every kind of indignity 
and torture ; and thus she extorted from 
them all their golden ornaments, and 
even the most costly of their garments. 
These transactions took place in the 
winter of the year b.c . 1 98. In the foU 
lowing year, tne Roman chief undertook 
to secure the adherence of the Boeotians^ 
whose affections were much divided.. 
This he effected by a trick, in which. 



vent them froni opposing the spoliation though no express covenant may have 

of the rich. been palpably broken, he certainly acted 

In resigning Ar^os, Philip had siipu- in a spirit very opposite to good faith, 

latedthat if he were victorious, it should He pitched his camp five miles from 

be restored to him. If he trusted to Thebes : ambassadors came from every 

this assurance, he little considered the side : he set out for the city with them 

character of the man with whom he had and with Attains, attendedf only by a 

to deal. Tl^e first thought of Nabis handful of soldiers ; but two thousand 

was to join the Romans, and thus pre- more had orders to follow at the distance 



elude all demands of restitution. This 
was scandalous perfidy, but yet not 
worse than Philip's conduct towards the 
Argians; and it is a strong instance of 
the natural pronenessof mankind to 
rely entirely on the assurances of their 
fellows, that he should have trusted to 
the promise of a man so infamous^ even 
at the very moment when himself was 
trampling under foot all bonds of faith 
to a people, who had hazarded their all 
for his sake. The Soman general gladly 
listened to the overtures of the tyrant, 
and offered him friendship on the con- 
dition that he should midce peace with 
the Achaians, and should send an aux- 
iliary force to act against PhiHp.. He 
promised to send the troops; and, in- 
stead of a permanent peac^, he made ^ 



of a mile. The general of the Boeotians 
met him half way ; but few armed men 
being seen about him, and those who 
followed being hid by the inequali- 
ties of the ground, no foul play was 
apprehended; and as he neared the 
gates, the citizens crowded out to do 
him honour. Under pretence of re-- 
ceiving and returning their welcomes, 
he loitered to let his followers come up, 
still carefully keeping all the townsmen 
before him, so that his own company 
might screen from their view the armed 
body in the rear. The fraud was not 
discovered till he came to his lodging. 
It was then apparent that there could 
be no freedom of debate for the assembly 
of the Boeotians, which was appointed 
for the morrow ; but Qomplaintwas sup« 
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pressed by the conviction that it was vain 
and ihight be dangerous. 

The first vrho spoke in the assembly 
"was Attains. He began with his own 
merits towards Greece and towards the 
Boeptians ; but he was too old and too 
iniirm for the exertion of speaking, and 
a stroke of palsy cut him short When 
he had been carried oht, Aristsenus ad- 
dressed to the Boeotians the same argu- 
ments by which he had already pre- 
vailed with the Achaians. Then followed 
Quinctius himself, who praised not so 
much the power of his countrymen as 
their good faith. His words were pro- 
bably unquestioned; for the recent fact, 
which proved them false, had made it 
perilous to contradict them. The Roman 
alliance was voted with the unanimity 
<rf fear ; and the proconsul quitted the 
scene of his ill-gotten success, to turn 
his whole attention towards the war 
with Philip. 

That monarch also was not slack in 
preparation : but warfare unceasing for 
many generations had wasted the flower 
of thfe Macedonian youth, and the amiy 
which was to fight for the national in- 
dependence was filled up with boys 
and old men. Wars so constant and 
extensive as to lead to this result can 
seldom be without great blame to the 
people or its rulers ; and the weakness 
thence arising may perhaps be consi- 
dered at once as a natural consequence 
of ambitious turbulence, and as a wise 

I)rovision to limit and punish it. The 
ate war had ended with a safe and ho- 
nourable peace. If Philip then, instead 
of pursuing unjust am-andisement in 
Asia, had quietly employed himself in 
recruiting the exhaustea resources of 
his country, he might not have escaped 
attack from Roman ambition ; but his 
cause would have been clearer, his 
enemies fewer, his friends more nu- 
merous ; the brave men who fell in un- 
profitable battles a^inst Attalus and 
the Rhodians would nave been standing 
armed to repel the invader; and the 
boys who feebly filled their places, and 
perished immaturely in unequal contest, 
would have grown up under their pro- 
tection to the strength of manhood* 
Even thus the Macedonians would per- 
haps have been overcome by the supe- 
rior military system of their adversaries ; 
but they would at least have maintained 
a long, hard, doubtful struggle, with 
the ' approving witness of conscience, 
and the wishes of all eood m?en. By 
doiig; . .otherwise, tmf ^uverW 



allies *into nentrals, and neutrals mto 
enemies ; gave his foes a pretext for 
attacking him ; made the firiends of 
Grecian freedom doubt which party to 
support ; and through the same acts by 
which he forfeited all aid from without 
he broke the strength of his own king" 
dom, and lavished its best blood before 
the time of need. 

The crisis soon came. The Roman 
forces entered Thessaly, where those of 
Macedonia were already stationed to 
defend the province. After various 
movements, which it is needless to de- 
tail, the two armies came together near 
Pheree. In number, they were nearly 
equal : but the Romans, with their allies, 
were superior in horse, and th^had 
elephants, which Philip had not. Seve- 
ral skirmishes took place between the 
cavfilry and light troops, whom each 
sent out to discover the position and 
movements of the enemy. At length, 
the armies confronted each other, di- 
vided only by some hills called Cynos- 
cephalae (Dog's heads). So thick a fog 
then prevailed, that neither knew of the 
other*8 approach till the outposts were 
engaged. The skirmish grew hotter, 
reinforcements arriving to either party 
when it seemed to be the weaker; and 
the contest ended in a general ehgajfe- 
ment, to the great disadvantage of Philip, 
who, not expecting it, had sent out many 
t>f his troops on foraging parties. 

In the beginning of the battle, the 
Macedonians seemed to be superior. 
TTieir h^t troops had driven those of 
the Romans from the top of the inter- 
vening hill, and the heavy-armed of the 
right wing quickly following, had form- 
ed undisturbedly on the ridge, and were 
now descending in perfect order, and 
with a weight and force too great to be 
with8toodJ)y the looser array and shorter 
weapons of their adversaries. Whatever 
opposed them was overborne, and eitiier 
destroyed or forced to retreat ; till the 
pit>consu], seeing that here defeat seem- 
ed unavoidable, recovered the fortune of 
the day by a vigorous attack on the left 
of the Macedonians. Unexpectedly 
tempted to make a general attack, Philip 
had been unable to bring his forces si^ 
multaneously into action; the greater 
part were still on the way to join their 
victorious companions, and the Romans 
found them in order of march, and not 
of battle. To make their confusion more 
complete, there was no commanding 
officer on the spot, and the ground was 
^u^ ^S'ttsdered it difficult to foym i|^ 
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phalaii!x. To be attacked at such a mo-^|in his place, and he resented'theh* boasts 
ment was certain discomfiture, andtheyif of superior valoiur, and the large parf 
Ivoke and fled at the approach of the iv which they claimed in the credit of the 
elephants, without awaitmg the onset of ^ victory. These pleas were pretexts ra- 
the infantry which followed them. The ' ther than motives, and even as pretexts 



Komans generally were hot in pursuit : 
but one officer saw that the time was* 
eome for. more important service, and 
auitting the beaten enemy, he h«^tened> 
down the hiU with a few hundred sol- 
diers to fall on the rear of the conquex^ 
ing right wing. Unable suddenly to 
change their front, and unHtly armed, 
for a mingled scufQe, the Macedoniaqs 
had no defence against this unlooked-for 
attack. They were helplessly slaughter- 
ed till they fled, and then they were pur- 
sued not only by those in the rear, but by 
the men whom they had just been driving 
before them. The rout was complete and 
minous, eight thousand Macedonians 
being slain and Ave thousand taken, 
Yrhile the Romans only lost about seven 
hundred men. 

• The king retired from the field to 
Tempe. He stopped there for ope day 
to collect the stragglers of his army, and 
sent a messenger to Larissa to destroy, 
bis memoranda which were Iving there, 
iest falling into the hands of the Romans 
they should injure himself or endanger 
his friends. He then proceeded on his 
way into Macedonia. Flamininus ar- 
rived in Larissa, where he was met by 
a Macedonian herald, sent avowedly to 
aak a truce for the burial of the dead, 
but commissioned also to obtain per- 
mission that ambassadors should be 
sent to treat pf peace. The proposal 
was favourably received; a truce for 
fifteen days was granted, and ambassa* 
dors came, from Philip^ one of whom 
tnras the Achaian exile, Gycliadas; 

The conduct of the Roman general in 
this matter was not without reason dis- 
pleasing to the igtolians. Before the 
victory every thing had been done in 
concert with the i^es ; but in the an^ 
Bwer given to Philip's messenger, and 
in most things that had happened since 
the battle, the proconsul had acted 
on his own opinion, advising only with 
those about his person, and had studi- 
oudy slighted the iiltolians in particular. 
Ihe causes assigned by the historiani; 
are these : — he was offended with theo) 
for plundering the Maoedoniau camp 
-while the Romans were engaged in the 
pursuit, and thus depriving the latter oi 
ihsk due share in the booty ; he waa 
determined that he would not, after ex^ 
l^eUing BiiUp* teavctheiA toda oiCrtee^Q 



they were insufficient If the j^tolians 
had defrauded his soldiers, he might 
complain, might threaten, mi^ht enforce 
redress ; but he had not a right to ac- 
quiesce in the particular injury, and thei^ 
repay himself by assuming unlimited 
authority in the genera) conduct of the 
war, to the injury not only of the offen- 
ders but of the other allies. The vaunts 
of the ^tolians were a matter too insig^ 
nifioant for serious complaint. They may 
have overstepped the bounds both of 
truth and modesty; but their services 
had really been eminent, especially those 
of the cavalry ; and there )s reason to 
think that the real ground of offence 
wa9 not the falsehood of their preten-> 
sions, but their daring, whether justly oaf 
unjustly, to place their military nierit in 
comparison with that of the Romatis. 
These things are trifling ; but the whole 
proceeding may be explained from the 
second pretext, when compared with the 
uniform course of Roman policy. The 
JEtolians were not to be lords of Greece ;, 
they had been courted as long as Mace- 
dcmia was fonnidable, butpow that they 
had helped to win the battle, themselves 
would probably be the next attacked* 
The other allies, who dreaded and hated 
them, would gladly contribute to thdr, 
downfall, and in so doing would accus- 
tom themselves to follow the lead of the 
Romans* These professing to defend the 
liberty of Greece, smd to protect the weak 
against the strong, would successively 
bring low all the greater states, and habi- 
tuate the rest to unlimited obedience* 
When the nation was irrecoverably di- 
vided and weakened, they would begin 
to exercise a more arbitrary power ; and 
would either break its spirit gradually to 
the yoke, or would goad it to insurrec- 
tion, and then punish its imputed ill fai\h 
and ingratitude by reducing it to a sub- 
ject province 

It is not here meant that all these 
views existed fully developed in the mind 
of Flamininus ; but his conduct steadi- 
ly tended towards them, and them-ospeet 
opened as he proceeded ; while the same 
system of pobcy was so uniformly pur- 
sued by his successors, and by Roman 
generals elsewhere, as to prove that its 
principles were common to all„ and only 
wanted occasion and circum^taupe \q 
miiQ^ them, A day was ^ppomte4 
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for th»ooiilerthce inritii Philip, ahd th6 
deputieji of the confederate states being 
assembled at Tempe, the proconsid 
called on each for his opinion upon the 
terms to be granted. The ^tolians de* 
olared that they could be satisfied with 
nothing short of Philip's eipulsion from 
Macedonia. This demand, unreasonably 
in itself, was very unwelcome to the Ro- 
man, who foresaw that he should wai^t 
.that kingdom as a balance to the iEto« 
lians. Besides, the custom of his com«< 
monwealth was not to push its successes 
to the utmost ; but rather, by granting 
peaoe on easy terms, at once to make 
sure what had been won, and to affect 
the praise of generosity, secure that 
either by the progressive extension of 
protection and con&ol, or by war renewed 
at greater disadvantaflie, the weaker state 
must ultimately fall under the dominion 
of the stronger. He resisted the wishes 
of the ^tolians, as well on the ground 
of becoming liberality, as on that of the 
utility of Mac^onia as a barrier against 
the Thraoians and Gauls. His conduct 
here was rights and his reasons sound ; 
but he betrayed the lurking spirit of am- 
bition and encroachment by the hai^ghty 
and angry manner in which he inteN 
rupted Sie iEtolian Phaeneas, who stiU 
asserted liiat Greece could only be se- 
cured by the overthrow of Philip ; as if 
it were an ofibnoe against Rome for any 
of her allies to persist in an opinion 
which her officer had condemned. 

The king arrived on the following 
day» and came on the third into the 
meeting. He said that he consented to 
all which the Romans and their allies 
had prieviously required, and would wii- 
hn^ly refer all other questions to the de- 
cision of the senate. The iStohans de- 
manded several cities of Thessaly which 
they had lost ; and he answered that 
they might freely take them. But here 
Flamininus interfered: the Phthian 
Thebes, he saki, should be theirs, since 
it had refused to yield, when summoned 
by the Romims ; but * not the other 
towns, which hsui surrendered. The 
iGtolians were highly indignant, the 
other allies proportionably gratified. 
The treaty, however, proceeded: a 
truce was made for four months, 
during which the* conditions of a last- 
ing peace were to- be settled by the 
senate; and- it was agreed that Phihp 
should pay forthwith two hundred ta- 
lents into the hands of the j)rocon8ul, 
and ahottki give as hostages us son D»i 



metriiis^ and oth^ of his friends, <m 
condition thajt both the money and the 
hostages should be restored if the nego^ 
fiation were not successful. 

While the main issue of the war was 
determined in Thessaly, transactions not 
without importance took {dace els^, 
where.. The Achaians, after suffering 
grievously from the powerful garrison 
of Corinth, judiciously profited oy their 
over "Confidence to give them a decisive 
defeat. A deeper interest belongs to the 
dangers which now threatened the Acar- 
nanians, a nation too weak to be often 
mentioned in history; but whose name, 
when it occurs, is worth a welcome; 
for it seldom fails to relieve the gloomy 
oast of the general narrative with some 
instance of courageous honesty, justice* 
or moderation. Before the battle of 
XJynoscephalSf when they alone, of all 
the Greeks, clung firmly to Macedonia, 
the Roman admiral L. Quinctius unders- 
tock to gain them, and persuaded many 
of their leaders to concur with him. A 
national congress was held at Leuca% 
and a decree of alliance with Rome was 
proposed. Many cities had no represent 
tatives at the meetinj^, and those who 
came were much divided in opinion; 
but the chiefs and magistrates who fa* 
voured the chan^ prevailed on a ma« 
jority to approve it. This decree, when 
known, excited general indignation, as a 
breach of faith towards Macedonia. It 
was quickly reversed ; Archelaus and 
Bianor, the proposers, were condemned 
as traitors ; and the general *Zeuxida^ 
was deprived of his office, for putting 
such a question to the vote. The men 
condemned were advised to fly to tht 
Romans at Corcyra; but, s&ong in 
conscious purity of motive, they re< 
solved to trust their fate to their fellow*- 
citizens. They entered the assembled 
congress. A wondiering murmur first 
arose, which was hushed by respect for 
their former character, and pity for their 
forti^ne. They were patiently heard, 
while, after beginning in a supplicating 
strain, they went on to defend their pro-* 
oeeding, and finally ventured to com- 
plain that they had been harshly judged, 
and cruelly sentenced.. The experiment 
was bold, and without a parallel in 
Greece ; but the issue ^wed that they 
had rightly estimated their countrymen. 
£very vote against them was repealed^ 
but the nation adhered, notwithstanding^ 
to its old engagements, a sufficient proof 
that .they were acquitted through^tha 
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candour of those vrho* disagreed with 
them, and not through the renewed 
superiority of their partisans. 

These tidings being brought to L. 
Quinctius, he immediately prepared for 
the siege of Leiicas. The place was open 
to attack bV land and sea, ^nd the walls 
were quickly sapped or shaken in many 
places. But the want of natural advan- 
tages for defence was supplied by the 
courage and industry of the besieged, 
who were daily and nightly employed in 
repairing the tottering ramparts, filling 
up the breaches, and making good with 
their weapons every passage which was 
opened for assault. The defence was 
maintained, till the citadel was betrayed 
to the Romans by some Italian exiles 
living in. the town. The Leucadians 
formed in battle order in the market- 
place, and long withstood the soldiers 
who poured down upon them from the 
hill; but in the meantime the walls 
were scaled in many places, and the 
Roman general entering the city with 
the main body of his army, they were 
quickly surrounded, and either slain or 
obliged to surrender. Soon after this 
the news arrived of the decisive battle in 
Thessaly, and all the states of Acamania 
now submitted to the conqueroi-s. About 
the same time the Rhodians defeated a 
Macedonian army, and recovered Pe- 
rsea, a tract on the opposite coast of 
Asia, which had formerly been theirs, 
and ^e occupation of which by Philip 
had been a principal subject of their 
quiarrel with him. - 

The weak condition of Macedonia qow 
encouraged the Dardanians to invade 
and ravage it : but Philip, though every 
wh^e unfortunate, was not so broken 
in spirit as patiently to endure this last 
msult. • He hastily collected an army, 
and falling on them unawares, when 
scattered for plunder, cut. to pieces a 
large portion of them almost without 
resistance. The rest lied to their own 
country, and the king led back his sol-, 
diers, cheered by this unwonted gleam 
of success. 

flamininus had listened the more wil- 
lingly to proposals of peace, because he 
feared that a new, ally might come to 
Philip. In the preceding summer, An- 
tiochus, king of Syria, had won the 
province of Coelesyria from Ptoleitoy, 
andnoyir he had gathered forces by land 
and ' sea, at once to wrest, from , Hie 
same potentate the cities he possessed 
ia CibiCia and Ca^a^ and to ^ aid the 



Macedonian, monarch in his contest 
with the Romans. The Rhodians hear- 
ing, of his levy, sent an embassy to warn 
him that they would forcibly oppose 
his fleet, if it passed the headland, of 
Neph'elis, in Cilicia, not, they said, from 
any hostile feeling towards nim, but to 
prevent him from impeding, the libera- 
tion of Greece. The king replied that 
he would send ambassadors to renew 
his ancient friendship with the Rhodians, 
and that- they need no]t fear lest his 
coming should injure themselves or 
their afiies, for his good disposition to- 
wards Rome. had been proved by a 
recent embassy to the senate, which had 
been most favourably received. His 
envoys were at Rhodes when the tidings 
of the battle at Cynoscephalae arrived 
there. The Rhodians did not proceed 
against him, but they took measures to 
secure the cities allied with Egypt, and 
many states, among which were Samos 
and HaJicamassus, were, indebted to 
them for safety and freedom. 

Before the return of the Macedonian 
and other ambassadors from Rome» 
the Boeotians asked and obtained from 
the proconsul the restoration of such 
of their citizens as had been taken fight- 
ing, for Philip. As soon as' they re- 
turned, Brachyllas, the chief of them, 
was elected Boeotarch; and the Mends of 
Philip were generally honoured and ad- 
vanced to leading situations, as before 
the commonwealth had been forced into 
alliance with Rome. For this perhaps 
the Boeotians may be excused, though 
it were to be wished that jtheir. inde- 
pendence could have been otherwise 
asserted, than by means of a favour 
obtained for the purpose of crossing the 
intentions of. the grantor. Tlieir . next 
act was one Of unqualified meanness ; 
for in order to take from the Roman 
general the credit of the obligation, they 
sent an embassy, of thanks to Philip, as 
if it had been conferred through his in-^ 
tercession. 

These proceedings gave alarm to the 
partisans of Rome ; for, they saw that 
their opponents were superior even now, 
and would carry all, before them §.s soon 
as the controlling army was withdrawn. 
To avoid the humiliating and dangerous 
condition of a depressed faction in a 
Grecian state, they were ready to take 
the most violent measures. TJiey sent 
a deputation to. Flamininus, which bit- 
terly inveighed against the ingratitude. 
of tl^ jtnultitudei 9^ fiiiisbed by saying] 
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lliat there could be' no sectirif y f or the 
friends of Rome after the departure of 
Ihe army, unless Brachyllas were re^ 
moved out of the way, and the people 
intimidated by his fate. The proconsul 
replied that he would not be concerned 
in such a matter; but haying quieted 
his conscience by the pitiful subterfu^ 
of refusing direct participation^ he bid 
them ' consult with Alexamenes, the- 
j^tolian general. The latter, made no 
scruple of selecting Ht ruiiians for the 
purpose, being six in number, three of 
his countrymen and three Italians. As 
Brachyllas was returning drunk from a 
feast, they fell on him and slew him, 
and escaped in the tumult. 

At break of day an assembly was 
called to inquire into this .dark trans- 
action. The first who were openly ac^ 
cused of the murder were some men of 
abandoned character, who had been 
with Brachyllas at the moment ; but far 
stronger suspicions were secretly at* 
tacked to Zeuxippus and Peisistratus, 
the heads of the Roman party, and the 
real authors of the . deed. Zeuxippus 
endeavoured to outface his accusers, by 
arguing against the supposition that 
such a violence had been committed by 
persons so effeminate as the accused ; 
and he succeeded in persuading many 
of his innocence, for they found it hara 
to believe that, if conscious of guilt, he 
would have put himself heedlessly for- 
ward in the discussion, or laboured to 
remove the imputation from others. 
Meantime the companions of Brachyllas 
had been racked, and had named Zeux- 
ippus and Peisistratus as the contrivers 
of the murder. Thejr were privy to 
nothing, and had only spoken at random, 
in compliance with what they knew to 
be the popular opinion ; but neverthe- 
less the heart of Zeuxippus failed him, 
and he fled. Peisistratus remained at 
Thebes, riot fearing discovery,, except 
from an accomplice ; but as Zeuxippus 
had a confidential servant, who had 
managed the whole transaction, he sent 
a letter advising that he should be re- 
moved. The success of this precaution 
was such as it deserved. The letter fell 
into the hands of the servant, who 
straightway fled to Thebes ; and on his 
evidence Peisistratus was convicted and 
executed. 

This deed most justly exasperated the 
Boeotians against th^ Romans; but 
wanting strength for open war, they 
pursued their revenge by more disho^ 
itf>»rable^ means, if^ny Boldifirs.qjiiitted 



the camp, th^ were cut off by lurkin'g 
assassins, or decoved into deserted halt- 
ing places, and there murdered. Five 
hundred men were thus destroyed ; and 
when the proconsul demanded repara- 
tion of the states, they denied that these 
outrages were authorized, but gave no 
further satisfaction. He then com- 
menced hostilities against them, and 
quickly made them sue for peace. At 
first, he refused to receive their ambas- 
sadors; but the Achaians and Athe- 
nians, interceded for them, and at their 
instance peace was granted, on con- 
dition that the Boeotians should deliver 
up the guilty persons, and should pay ^ 
a fine of thurty talents. 

Ten Roman commissioners now ar- 
rived to settle the affairs of Greece, and 
brought with them the decree of the 
senate, granting peace to Philip. It pro- 
vided tlmt all the Greeks not subject to 
Philip both in Asia and in Europe 
should be independent ; that PhiBp 
should deliver to the Romans the Greek 
cities subject to him* or in which he 
had garrisons, excepting several in 
Thrace and Asia which were named, 
and were to be left forthwith to them- 
selves; that FLamininus should write 
to Prusias for the liberation of the 
Cians; that Philip should restore all 
Roman prisoners and deserters, sur- . 
render all his decked vessels of war, ex- 
cepting five of such as were commonly 
used, and one huge galley with sixteen 
banks of oars, which was only kept for 
parade, and pay a thousand talents, half 
forthwith, and the rest within ten years. 

This decree was generally well ren 
ceived ; the .iStolians alone expressed 
dissatisfaction. They said that there 
were two articles about the cities held 
by Philip ; that those named were to be 
independent, which were mostly towns 
of Asia, but the rest would remain in 
the hands of the Romans. Now thes^e 
were the strong cities of European 
Greece, Oreus, Eretria, Chalcis, De- 
metnas, Corinth. It was evident then 
that the Romans were succeeding Philip 
in his hold upon the fetters of Greece, 
and that the nation had but changed 
its masters. These complaints were not 
ill founded ; for the senate had inten- 
tionally left to the discretion of the com* 
missioners the disposal of Chalcis, De« 
metrias, and Corinth ; and whfen flami- 
ninus advised them to make those cities 
independent, and thus rebut the charges 
of the .^olians, they only complied 
with .resj?ect .to Gofimb,. which tbey r*- 
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Ktoved'tDtbe Aohaianr leajgue. Sveit 
this, to which they were bound by treaty 
with the Achaians, they exeouted im- 
perfectly, retaining a garrison in the 
Aorocorinthua. When these things are 
considered, the reader will perhaps be 
of opinion that the mistrust of the Mio^ 
iiane, however condemned by the Roman 
writers, was not less reasonable thaa 
the boundless confidence and gratitude 
of the other allies. 

The Isthmian festival soon oame^ 
Yb.c. 196) at which it was expected 
that the intentions of the Romans 
Would he make known ; and the scene 
Iphlch ensued is one which cannot be 
viewed without gratification, even by 
those wha have learnt how large a pro- 
portion of history is occupied by fair 
professions unfiilfilled, and hopes un-* 
worthily disappointed. The spectators 
were assembled, and busy in conjecture 
as to the conduct likely to be followed 
by the new arbiters of Greece, when the 
trumpet sounded, and proclamation was 
made to this effect i-^** The Roman 
senate and T. Quinctius the proconsul, 
having overcome King Philip and the 
Macedonians, leave free, unganrisoned, 
unburdened with tribute, the Corin^ 
thians, Phocians, Thessalians, and 
others,** specifying all the Greeks who 
had been subject to Philip. The voice 
of the crier was drowned in aoclama* 
tions, so that many failed to hear the 
full purport of the proolamation ; and 
others thought that what they heard must 
be spoken m a dream, so far did it ex* 
eeed their expectation* The crier was 
called back, and the same words being 
repeated were followed by loud and rew 
iterated shouts of applause : after which 
the various shows and trials of skill pro* 
oeeded unregarded, the minds of the 
spectators being too full to heed them. 
When all these were finished, a general 
rush was made towards the Roman 
commander ; and it is said that, had he 
not been a man in the full prime and 
vigour of youth, his life might have been 
endangered W the multitude of those 
who thronged to see him, to address 
him as a saviour, to take him by the 
hand, or to throw garlands upon him» 
*' It was glorious that a state should 
exist in the workl, which had willte 
contend for Grecian freedom, and power 
and fortune to achieve it.** Such a 
praise may have been partly due to the 
present conduct of the Romans, per* 
flaps to mo^t ef the administration df' 
Stoiuyinut Bvt-woe 4o^th» people 



whosfli liberty dependa' db tlie cfinttniied 
forbearance of an over mi^bty peo* 
teotor! 

Chaptbr XIV* 

Cf ike war '•/ AnHochui and the Mta^ 
Hans against the, Romana and their 
Allien : and of the qfinrs of Cheece 
until the Raman conqueai qf Mar 
cedonia. 

Sect. I.^^AjmocRU9, in the course of 
an expedition mainlv directed to bring 
under his dominion all the coasts of Asia 
Minor, had come to the Hellespcosit, and 
received the submission of many towiut 
en the European, as well as on the 
Asiatic side. Arriving at the ruins of 
Lysimacheia in the Chersonese, which 
had been destroyed a fbw years sinoe by 
the Thracians, he suspended the pursuit 
of fame and aggrandisement by the 
beaten path of blood and ravage, to 
seek it by works of benevolent repa- 
ration. He began to rebuikl the city 
walls, to redeem suck of the inhabitants 
as were in slavery, and diligently to 
search for all who were scattered about 
the countries round the Hellespont. 

While he was thus engaged, an em* 
bassy came ttom the Romans,, who had 
temporised while there was danger from- 
Philip, but who now assumed a haugh- 
tier tone. Their ambassadors required 
him to give up all that had been taken 
from Ptolemy, and to abstain from at- 
tacking any of the hulepeiident cities, 
or of those which had been subject to 
Philip. For the Romans, they said, 
having conquered the Macedonian, it 
would be hard*that Antiochus should 
forestall their winnings ; nor could 
they guess with what object, save hos- 
tility towards Rome, he had entered 
Europe with so great a force. 

The king replied that he knew not 
what concern the Romans had in Asia, 
and craved that they would not meddle 
there, more than he did in Italy, He 
had crossed into Europe to recover the 
territories which his ancestor Seleueus 
had conquered ih>m Lysimadius. To 
the other points he answered in a man- 
ner no less calculated to delude all 
oontroul of his proceedings. The oon- 
ference ended in mutual dissatisfacticm. 
A false rejiort arriving of Rolemy's 
death, Antiochus hastened towards 
£|^ypt, and on learning the truth went to 
wmter in his Syrian capital of Antioeh. 
^ Wlxnlii» Urn ^mminmrnm wlmne^ 
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£n>nv Greece ta Rome, they Assured the' 
senate that a dangerous war was impendi- 
ing on the part of Antiochus,but advised 
that, while it was delayed, they should 
take an advantage of the interval to settle 
the state of Greece more firmly, and in- 
crease their claims of gratitude from the 
nation by putting down the tyranny of 
Nabis. The proposal was warmly can- 
vassed, but at last it was referred to the 
discretion of the proconsul. He had 
made himself generally esteemed and 
beloved, except among the iEtoUana, 
not less for moderation and liberality 
after victory than for able conduct ip 
«the war. fie gladly embraced so fair 
.an opportunity of extending and oon^ 
firming his popularity ; and summoning 
a meeting of the allies at Corinth, he 
«poke to this effect . " In the way 
i^gainst Philip, the liomans and the 
.Gre^s had each their peculiar motiveii 
of action; but that on which I now 
consult you only affects yourselves. I 
ask ypu whether you are willing th^ 
Argos should remain under the domi- 
nion of Nabis, or whether you think it 
but reasonable, that one of the noblest 
'and most ancient Grecian cities should 
be restored to that freedom which 
,the rest are enjoying. This question 
in too wise touches the welfare of the 
Romans. Your interests only are at 
stake, and 1 will be wholly guided by 
your opinion.'* 

The Athenians praised the high de- 
serts of the Romans towards Greece, 
and complained of some who detn^oted 
from the past by speaking mistrustfully 
of the future. This called up the 
iEtolian Alexander. The Athenians, 
he said, once the champioi^s of liberty, 
were now the servile flatterers erf 
power. The Achaians had supported 
Philip, and had only changed with his 
fortune ; yet they had Corinth, and 
looked for Argos," while the iEtoUans, 
the original aUies of Rome, were cheated 
of Pharsalus and£chiRus. He would not 
trust the Romans, while they held De- 
metrias and Chalcis ; for they had ever 
maintained to Philip that Greece could 
not be free while those places were garri- 
soned. This matter of Nabis was but a 
pretence for keeping their army i|i 
Greece. Let that be withdrawn, and 
the iEtolians wouW bring him to reason. 

This vaunt aroused Aristaenus, th» 
general of the Achaians. He prajfed 
heaven that Argos might never be so 
miserable, as to be the prize of a oontest 
li^^VFefi^ jk J4 M ? e tei»(WM^ tafraQt ,iu4 



iBtoliaft rdbhenr ; and bstgied flami^ 
ninus not only to recover that oky from 
the one, but also to provide for the 
security of Greece against the rapaeity 
Qf the othera The general voice of 
the assembly was against the iStoliaas ; 
l^nd Flamininus, therefore, deemed it 
needless to answer them. He put the 
question of war with Nabis, unless 
Argos were restored to the Achaians ; 
and the decree was passed without op» 
position. 

The Roman army having quitted 
its quarters at Elateia, and entered 
Peloponnesus, was soon joined by the 
Achaians ; and the united forces pitched 
their camp within four miles of Argoa 
Pythagoras, the tyrant's son-in-lawv 
who commanded in the place, was dili<- 
gent in preparation, but he could not 
altogether conceal his fears as to the 
issue. There was danger within, as w«H 
as without, for a plot had been laid for 
the expulsion of the garrison; but it 
W9M betrayed to the governor before it 
.was ripe for execution. The conspira^- 
tors flew to arms, when they knew that 
they were discovered, but they found no 
support, and soon perished in unequal 
combat. Many persons were arrested 
and put to death; and many on the 
following night let themselves down by 
ropes from the wail, and joined the^ 
Romans. 

At the persuasion of the refugees, 
who expected that his approach would 
be the signal of immediate insurrec^' 
tion, the Roman general led his army 
lo tha gates. Nothing stirred within, 
and he called a council to determine 
whether to besiege the place. The Gre» 
eian leaders generally recommended the 
siege ; Aristsenus only exposed, it, and 
the proconsul agreed with him. He 
was warring, he said, against the tyrant^ 
for the beneflt of the Argians: he would 
therefore attack, not Argos, but Lacedss* 
mon. He proceeded towards Laconia, 
hut waited on the border for provision, 
and for the forces of some of his allies. 
Among others who came were fifteen 
hundred Macedonians from Philip. The 
camp was full of Lacedaemonian exiles, 
driven out at different times by the 
several tyranta Among these was Age^ 
sipohs, the grandson of Cleomhrotus, 
who had been declared king after the 
deiith of Cleomenes* hut whom, being 
then. an infant, I^curgus had expelle£ 
Great forces wero assembled by sea, as 
well as by l»Qd ; for L. QuinotLus eoming 
lionvLeuiQaa with |oKty<sbipi.si^ jnuid 
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by the Rhodiant with eighteen; and 
ten decked gallies, with a crowd of 
smaller craft, were brought by Eumenes, 
the son and successor of Attains, who 
bad died about the close of the late war. 

Meanwhile Nubis was increasing his 
anny and strengthening the defences of 
the city ; and to guard against internal 
levolt, well knowing; that he had not the 
good will of the citizens, he endeavoured 
- to work upon their fears. He called 
a meeting of the people, and surrounded 
it with armed mercenaries. Excusing 
his present harsh proceeding by the 
danger of the time, and promismg, when 
that was over, to dismiss the arrested 
jMsrsons, he summoned by name about 
eighty the most distinguished of the 
youth, and those whom he most feared, 
ilach as he answered was arrested ; and 
that night they were all slain. Some 
Helots being charged with attempting 
desertion were whipped through the 
fltreets and put to death. These exam* 
])les were enectual in quieting the mul- 
^titude by terror. But he kept his forces 
Vithin the city, for he neither deemed 
himself a match for the Romans in the 
fidd, nor dared to leave the people un* 
controlled by his presence. 

The confederate army entered Laconia» 
and passed under the walls of Sparta. 
Two warm attacks were made upon it 
from the town on two successive days ; 
but both were repulsed, and with these 
exceptions the march was unmolested. 
After ravagmg part of the country, the 
Roman genem sat down before Gy- 
thium, the naval arsenal of Lacedsemon. 
He was there met by the fleet, which 
had already brought most of the mari* 
time towns to submission. The siege 
of Gythium was vigorously commenced, 
and the works were pushed with great 
rapidity, by the aid of a multitude of 
hands from the shipping. The place 
was strong and well defended, but it was 
in the end obliged to submit. 
, Nabis now requested a conference with 
Flamininus. When they met he com- 
plained that he was attacked in violation 
of existing treaty, and craved to know 
what provocation he had given. The 
Roman alleged his oppressions and cruel- 
ties, and various acts of aggression to- 
waids the neighbouring states, together 
with his own obligations as an ally of 
the Achaians, and as the professed de- 
liverer of Greece. But he could not 
clear himself from the charge of incon- 
sistency* for the principal acts of which 
b« copplain^ W p»ticularly throc^ 



cupation of Ai^;os, were prior to tbe 
treaty of alliance which he had concluded 
with Nabis a^inst Philip. The tyrant 
finally consented to give up Argos ; and 
requested that, if any thing further were 
required, he might have it in writing, to 
consult on it with his friends. They 
parted therefore, and Fiamininus delibe- 
rated with his allies on the terms which 
were to be given. The greater part ad- 
vised that war should be continued till 
the tyrant were deposed. The proconsul 
wished for peace. Their hopes, he said, 
could only be realized by besieging | 
Lacedsemon; and it would be rash to i 
embark in so difficult an undertaking at I 
a time when hostility was much appre- 
hended from Antiochus. Besides this 
reason, which he publicly urged, he had 
a secret motive of his own, which often 
influenced the conduct of Roman lead- 
ers ; the fear that he might be super- 
seded by one of the consuls, and thus 
deprived of the glory of flnlshing the 
war. His arguments did not at first 
produce conviction, but he reached his 
object by a different road. Professing 
to come round to the opinion of his allies, 
he began to state the exertions and sa- 
crifices which would be necessary to the 
attainment of their vrishes : and these 
appeared so great to all, considering the 
general poverty and inward disorders of 
the states, that they bade him do what 
he deemed best for Rome and for her 
confederates. 

Having gained their consent he pre- 
scribed the terms of peace, taking coun- 
sel as to the particumrs with his officers 
only. He required that Nabis should 
give up Argos and its dependencies, 
with all slaves belonging to the state or 
to individuals : that he should restore 
all the ships he had taken from the 
maritime states, and should keep but 
two galleys of not more than sixteen 
oars each. To all the states allied with 
Rome he was to restore their prisoners 
and deserters ; to the Messenians all 
such articles of property as the owners 
could identify ; to the Lacedaemonian 
exiles their effects, their children, and 
their wives, or such of them at least as 
wished to follow them into banishment. 
He was forbidden to make war, to build 
new fortresses, and to contract alliances ; 
and specially precluded from all connec- 
tion with Crete, the great market for 
mercenary soldiers. All the cities which 
had already submitted to the Romans 
were to remain independent and unmo- 
lested* For the pm<mnance of these 
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conditions, he-was to ^ve five hostages* 
to be chosen b^ the Roman general, and 
among them his own son : and he was 
to pay a hundred talents of silver forth- 
with, and fifty annually for eight years. 
The only thing in these conditions 
satisfactory to N abis was, that nothing 
"was said about restoring the exiles. On 
the other hand he was very unwilling 
to surrender his fleet, and to resign the 
dominion of the maritime towns. With 
the first he had increased his revenues 
by piracy ; from the second he had 
drawn the best recruits for his army. 
He was inclined upon the whole to reject 
the demands, and to this he was encou* 
raged by most of hjs adherents, great part 
of whom, besides the general hardness 
of the terms, were personally touched by 
some particular conditions. Those who 
had taken the wives or the property of 
exiles were displeased with the call for 
restitution ; and the emancipated slaves 
of Argian masters were with reason 
averse from returning to them. The 
mercenaries in general, whose harvest 
time was in war, were of course unwil- 
ling to heai* of peace ; and the more as 
any, who were dismissed from the ser- 
vice of Nabis, might have found it un- 
safe to return to their homes, since the 
hatred of the tyrant, which prevailed 
throughout Greece, extended to his in- 
struments. When Nabis jsaw the tem- 
per of his followers, he summoned an 
assembly, and laying before them the 
proposals of the Romans, with suitable 
comments on their exorbitance, he 
finally asked what answer he should 
make. Make none, was the pry, but 
continue the war ; and the war was ac- 
cordingly continued. Some skirmishes 
took place, in the last of which the 
Lacedsemonians were roughly handled 
and driven to their walls. They did not 
venture any further sallies, and nothing 
iremained but to besiege the city. 

Sparta, un walled, according to the 
command of Lycurgus, during the pe- 
riod of its strength, had, in after times, 
})een fortified at the most accessible 
points. Flamininus prepared to as- 
sault it on all sides, having increased 
his force to fifty thousand men by 
the aid of the sailors from the fleet. 
He thus hoped to confound and' be- 
wilder the besieged, and prevent them 
from concentrating their forces on the 
principal points of attack. This plan 
was not without effect The tyrant him- 
self was so distrfLcted and dismayed, as 
to he m9bh to- directthe #f$pce^: but^ 



his p\9£e was filled by^Pythagoras, his 
son-in-law. At length a passage was 
forced against all opposition,, and the 
town would unavoidably have been 
taken, had not Pythagoras ordered that 
the houses adjoming should be fired. 
This effectually ' stopped the Romans, 
and obliged them to retreat. Flamininus 
renewed the attack in various manners 
on the three following days, though his 
hope of success was chiefly grounded 
on the fear which he had inspired in the 
defenders. At length Pythagoras was 
sent to sue for peace. At fii^ he wai 
commanded to depart from the camp; 
but by supplications he obtained a hear* 
ing, and peace was made on the same 
conditions which had before been offered 
and refused. 

The Argians had already been em* 
boldened by the danger of Lacedaemon^ 
by the absence of Pythagoras with the 
best of his forces^ and by the weakness 
of those who remained, to rise in arms 
and expel the garrison. They x spared 
the life of the commanding officer, he* 
cause he had ruled them mildly. Dur« 
ing the general rejoicing Flamininus 
airived, with the news that peace was 
made ; and the people then proceeded 
to celebrate the Nemean festival, which 
had been delayed beyond the usu^ 
time. Great jojr was caused by the 
return of the citizens who had been 
driven into banishment by Nabis and 
Pythagoras. The Roman general, as 
the author of their liberty, was requested 
to preside at' the solemnity. The only 
circumstance which damped the exulta- 
tion of the Argians and Achaians, was 
that Lacedsemon still remained under 
the power of the. tyrant ; and of this the 
^tolians availed themselves as a handle 
for complaint against the Romans. 

After the festival was over, the Ro- 
man army was led back to Elateia, to 
be quartered there for the winter : and 
the general spent that season, accord- 
ing to Livy, in doing justice within the 
states, and reversing the arbitrary acts 
committed by Philip and his officers to 
strengthen the hands of their friends 
and deprive their enemies of their rights. 
These fransactions would doubtless 
have assvimed ah^ opposite complexion 
in the mouth of 'a writer friendly to 
Macedonia, who would have repre« 
sented Philip as protecting, the laws, 
and Flaminmus as overruling them. 
The simple fact is, probably, that each 
established and maintained his own 
psriy iftJ?ow^r i wjii^hthe JtomiM inaj 
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pei-hips hare done w{th '!ess"Vlolencfe, 
since his habitual coiwiuct seems td 
have been milder, and his superiority 
ivas less disputed. 

In the beginning of spring, before 
quitting the province, the proconsul 
summoned a meeting at Coriutn. He re- 
lated the acts of his predecessors and 
his own, all of which were heard with 
peat applause, till he came to the meti* 
tionof Nabis; whose escape from de- 
struction was evidently « general causri 
of dissatisfaction. He excused himself by 
ferguihg that the tyrant could not have 
been overthrown, except with the ruin of 
Lacedsemon. He then declared his in- 
tention of sailing for Italy, and carrying 
with him all his army. In ten days the 
garrisons should be. withdrawn from 
Demetrias and Chalcis, and the Aero-, 
corinthus should immediately be de- 
livered to the Achaians ; sb that all 
might see the good faith of the Romans 
and the falsehood of the ^Etolians. He 
impressed on his hearers the necessity of 
concord, moderation, and firmness : by 
these virtues they must keep the liberty 
which had beeh given to them, and 
prove the benefits of Rome riot ill be- 
stowed. His words were interrupted 
by the tears and applauses of the as- 
sembly; but when the tumult was 
hushed he went on to request thatthey 
would search out and redeem the Ro- 
man citizens who were in slavery 
fcmong them. These were prisoners 
sold by Hannibal, and their number was 
Very great. • The hearers promised com- 

Eliance, and thanked him for reminding 
Im of so sacred a duty. Before the 
assembly broke up, the garrison was 
seen descending from the Acix)Co* 
rinthus ; and the general departed with 
them, amidst the acclamations of ail 
present. He fulfilled his pledge with 
respect to Chalcis and Demetrias, and 
then proceeded to settle the affairs of 
Thessaly, which was much torn with 
Continual seditions, by distributing the 
powers of government in every state ac- 
cording to a scale of property. He 
finally returned to Rome, and was ho- 
noured with a triumphal procession, the 
highest honour the commonwealth could 
bestow on a successful commander. 

Flamininus appears to have been 
really solicitous for the welfare of the 
Greeks, and even for their liberty, as 
long as it did not clash y^ith the pride 
Af interest of Rume. In its immediate 
4fFfeet, his administration was benefit 
<kl; foirhekA 4he eovaalisj \b»mw^. 



tfunqtifl, Attd many i^tl6s !5fee m)Ai^\ had 
lately been oppressed. Yet motie arbi- 
trary conduct might in the end have 
been better for the Greeks, if it had 
weaned them from asking Rome to in- 
terfere in their quarrels, and united 
them, ere it was too late, in the determi- 
nation to resist that interference if bb^ 
truded on them forcibly. To affect 
itioderation and disinterestedness till a 
footing should be gained was a not un- 
freauent ari; of Roman ambition ; and 
sucn ft policy was never So likely to 
succeed, as when the person chosen to 
carry it into efi^ct was parily sincere in 
his professions. Flamininus, though 
* no{ a man of nice or elevated morality, 
was an ardent lover of popularitv, and 
one who coveted the Tame of benefi- 
cence, as well as of talent and power. 
His character suited the purpose of his 
commonwealth, as long as opinion was 
to be courted; and sterner agents 
enough were to be found, when the 
limes were ripe for violence. 

Sect. II.— The discontent of the 
ifitolians did not slumber. Their am- 
bassadors were busy wherever there 
was hope of stirring up enemies to the 
Romans, and their views extended to a 
coalition with Nabis, Philip, and An- 
tiochus. They urged upon the first the 
weakness to which he had been reduced 
by losing the maritime cities ; and sug- 
gested that he might never again have 
so fair an opportunity for their re- 
eoveiy, since no Roman ariiiy was now 
in Greece, and it was riot likely that 
fi^sh legions should be sent on their 
accoutit. To Philip they spoke of his 
present humiliation, contrasting it with 
the triumphs of his predecessors, and 
asking whether he, who had so long 
alone Withstood the Romans and ^to- 
lians combined, might not now defy the 
Romans, when he had both the -^to- 
lians and Antiochus on his side. To 
Atttiochus they magnified their own 
forces and the advantages of their si- 
tuation, and assured him of support 
l)oth fh)m Philip and from Nabis. 
Hiese promises appear to have been un- 
authorised, though the latter was veri- 
fied in the event. 

• Nabis impiediately began to stir up 
dissension in all the maritime towns of 
Laconia ; he won some of the leaders 
to his interest by bribes, and procured 
the murder of others. The Achaians 
sent ambassadors to remind him of the 
trealy, a^ others to Rome, with ihtf 
stews efit9?ioiatioR^ and afr G^tkiual 
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Wi£s a3rauty b^i«g«d, Ihe^ sent frdops 
to' assist in its defence. TheHoman 
senate, on receiving their complaint, 
equipped a fleet fbr their assistance, 
under Aulas Atilius, one of the prse* 
tors, officers Qextin rank to the consuls. 
Flamininus and three others wei« ap» 
pointed commissioners to take care of 
the Roman interest in Greece ; and as 
the negociations with Antiochus were 
continually assuming a more unMendly 
compieicion, preparations were mt^le in 
case it should be necessary to engage in 
w&r on a larger scale. . 

Meantime Nabis pressed the si^e of 
Oythium, and wasted the lands of the 
Aehaians, in revenge fbr the succours 
which they had thrown into the place. 
Still they did not venture to engage un- 
reservedly in the war, untU the return of 
their ambassadors from Rome ; a fact 
which illustrates the nature of that inde- 
pendence which the Romans professed 
to have given to the states of Qreece. 
The ambassadors returned, and the 
Roman commissioners with them ; and 
then the Achaians assembled their 
greskt council at Sicyon, and sent to Fla- 
mininus for advice. The voice of the 
assembly was for immediate war ; but 
some delay and doubt was caused by 
the letters of Blaminitius, who recom- 
mended waiting for the ^oman praetor 
and his fleet. The multitude called for 
the opinion of Philopoemen, who was 
then chief magistrate. He replied that 
it was a wise enactment of the i^o« 
lians, that the general should not give 
an opinion on any question of peace or 
war. It belonged to them to make 
their choice; and whatever they de- 
creed he would endeavour to execute in 
such a manner that they should have 
no occasion to repent . of it. The im- 
pression of the assembly was, that his 
judgment was for war, and it carried 
the greater weight from his unwilling- 
ness to express it in a case where he 
might have been biassed by personal 
feelings. War was voted, and the time 
and manner of waging it left to the dis* 
cretiofi of the gener^. He thought it 
l^ould have been better to wait ibr the 
Romans, if the time had admitted it : 
but fearing that Gythium might be lost 
in the interval, he resolved to make Au 
effort for its rescue. 
' N abis, at the end of the late war* had 
surrendered his fleet te the Romans* 
according to treaty ; but he had since 
collected tharee-decked galhes, andmatly 
ikiaMeir veSBelB» and .^se^ he mB di^y 



exereSsltig, fbr hi bOnisideredWe fiite of 
Gythium to depend on his success in 
excluding all relief by sea. Philopoemen 
went against him with the ships of the 
Achaians; but this great commander, 
bom and bred in the inland province of 
Arcadia, was a mere novice in naval 
warfare. He had taken for his own an 
old and rotten vessel, which went to 
pieces at the first shock. Philopcemen 
escaped in a skiff, but his crew were' 
made prisoners, .and on seeing the fate 
pf the leading ship, the others took to 
flight. This failure on an element where 
he knew himself unskilfbl, did not dis- 
courage the Achaian general, but only 
made him more eager to prove his su- 
periority on the land. The tyrant had 
detached a portion of his forces to oc> 
cupy a post commanding the way br' 
which, if the siege were to be raised, 
the relieving army would probably ad- 
vance. The soldiers had, for the most 
part, consfructed their huts vnth reeds 
and branches. Philopoemen, having se- 
cretly collected a numl)er of small ves- 
sels on the Argian coast, embarked with 
a body of troops, chiefly light arm^, 
and came in the night to the encamp^ 
ment Before his arrival Was known to 
any, he had fired the huts on every side, 
and the flames and the sword did their 
work so effectually, that but fewescs^ied ' 
to the camp befbre Gythium. 

Having thus efikced whatever dis- 
couragement had been occasioned 
among his soldiers by his maritime dis- 
aster, Philopoemen advanced with his 
irmy to Tegea, where he had appointed 
a meeting of the Achaians, and their 
allies. He stated to them his purpose 
of advancing against Sparta, as the only 
method of removing the besiegers front 
Gythium. But the place was taken oil 
the very day on Which he entered La- 
conia, and Nabis immediately quitted 
it to take a position for the protection 
of Sparta. On the following day, as 
Philopoemen was iidvancing, in ignc- 
ranee that Gythium was lost, he unex- 
pectedly came upon the Lacedsemoniaa 
army, strongly posted in the way by 
which he intended to proceed. The sur- 
prise was hot without danser ; for his 
forces were extended through a distance 
«f five miles, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the way ; while the ground was 
mich that light troops only could act 
with f ffect, and most of the light troops^ 
«as wicAl as the cavalry, were in the iiekr. 
^But Philopoemea had been accustomed 
ia^-tsaveli^g) wheoev^ he euae to «a| 
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difficult defile, to speculate on the man- 
ner in which, if passing throagh it with 
an army, he would repel eveir attack 
which could be made, expected or un- 
expected, in front, or flank, or rear. He 
had exercised himself with such pro- 
blems, till hardly any possible combina- 
tion of circumstances could take him id- 
together unprepared. He now quickly 
threw his host into such an arrangement, 
as gave it all the security which me case 
would^ allow. But darkness came on in 
time to prevent any conskierable colli- 
sion between the armies, and they passed 
the night within Ave hundred paces of 
each other, but separated by a river. 

On the morrow an engagement took - 
place between the horse and light 
troops on each side, and those of Nabis 
were drawn into an ambush, and de- 
feated. Philopoemen knew that his an- 
tagonist was fearful, and resolved to 
practise on his terifors while the im- 
pression of his discomiiture was fresh. 
He sent a soldier into his camp under 
the pretence of deserting, who persuaded 
him that the Achaians were about to 
cut him off from the city. On the fol- 
lowing day the tyrant hastily retreated. 
The way was narrow, steep, and rugged ; 
and the enemy attacked him vigorously 
in the Bear: his troops were entirely 
routed, aad the pursuit did not cease 
till thi^-fourths of them were slain or 
taken. Nabis escaped into the ciW ; 
and PhilopoBmen ravaged Laconia for 
thirty days, and then led home his forces. 
"VV bile liiese things passed in Pelo- 
ponnesus* the Roman commissioners 
were visiting the cities of Iheir allies, 
]est the iEtotiaiis should have prevailed 
on any to favour Antiochus. They 
went first to Athens, then to ChateUf, 
then into Thessaly: and having ad- 
dressed the great council of the Th^ssa- 
Jians, they proceeded to Demetrias, the 
capital of.the Magnates. They had here 
a more difficult game to play^ for some 
of the Magnete leaders were decidedly 
alienated from the Romans on account 
of a prevailing suspicion that they meant 
to restore Demetrias to Philip. The 
commissioners wished to quiet the ap- 
prehensions of the Magnetes, without 
destroying the hopes of Philip ; and ac- 
cordingly they framed their language so 
as to convey the idea that Demetrias 
was to continue independent, but care- 
fully avoided giving any positive pledge 
of their intention. Upon this Eurylochus, 
the chief magistrate of the Magnetes, 
pUaly. stated th^. current report* de« 



dared that a& extremitieiTfeere to he 
endured before Demetrias should ^e 
surrendered to the Macedonian, and 
went so far as to say that even now it 
was but nominally free, since all was 
done in it according to the pleasure of 
the Romans. This last sally provoked 
Flamininus to anger, to which he may 
perhaps have yielded the more readily 
for the sak^ of avoiding to answer the 
suspicion alleged. He spread his hands 
towards heaven, and called the gods to 
witness Magnesian perfidy and ingrati- 
tude. All present were alarmed at this 
expression of indignation, and Zenon, a 
man of authority, and a constant friend 
to the Romctns, besought him not to im- 
pute to the nation the madness of an in- 
dividual. The multitude concurred in 
the request ; and Euiylochus privately 
withdrew, and fled to the uStolians. 

This nation was daily more and more 
decided in hostility to Home. Thoas, its 
leading- man, had just returned from & 
mission to Antiochus, bringing with him 
Menippus as ambassador from the king ; 
who promised to aid them largely with 
ships and men, foot, horse, and ele- 
phants, and, what xnoved them most of 
all, with abundance of gold. The meet- 
ing of the ^tolians was at hand, at 
which Menippus was to have his audi- 
ence ; and Flamininus requested of the 
Athenians that it might be attended by 
ambassadors from them. When the day 
arrived, Menippus, being introduced 
into the. assembly, lamented that his 
master had not been able to ccHne to 
Qreece till by Philip's defeat it had 
f^en altogether under the power of the 
Romans. He trusted, however, that 
with the aid of the uStolians Antiochus 
^ould be able to restore the ancient dig- 
nity of Gre.ece ; which consisted in free* 
dom maintained by arms, and not en- 
joved during the pleasure of foreigners. 
The' Atheman ambassadors, who fol- 
lowed; made no mention of the king, but 
simply reminded the assembly of their 
alliance with Rome, and of the obliga- 
tions of all Greece to Flamininus ; and 
advised them, before th^ declared 
against the Romans, at least to hear 
their officers, who were not &jr off. Thus 
much was olstained by the authority of 
the principal elders, though even this 
was against the inclination of the midti- 
tude. A vote was passed that the Ro- 
mans should be admitted to a hearing, 
and Flamininus accordingly went, into 
i£tolia. But he could not withstand 
theinfluf^e of Thoas imd his party, or 
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prevent a decree ftorn bein^ carried in 
his presence, which invited Antiochus to 
liberate Greece, and settle the diiferences 
between the iEtolians and Romans. To 
this the general Damocritus added an 
insult of his own ; for when Flamininus 
asked for a copy of the decree, he re- 
plied that he had then more pressing 
business, but he would shortly give it 
him in Italy, in his camp on the banks 
of the Tiber. 

The Roman commissioners returned 
to Corinth, and the iEtolian leaders em- 
ployed themselves in devising some bold 
stroke for the beginning of the war. 
The result of their deliberations was, in- 
deed, such as showed a more than usual 
audacity; for they undertook at once to 
occupy Demetrias, Chalcis, and Laoe- 
dsemon. The first of these projects was 
committed to Diodes, the commander of 
the cavalry ; and Eurylochus the Mag- 
nete assisted him, in the hope of restora- 
tion. The part of Eurylochus, in this 
affair, was marked with scandalous trea-. 
chery. He directed lius kinsmen and 
partisans to bring before the assembly 
his wife and children in mourning habits 
with the ensigns of suppliants, and to 
beseech those present each and all that 
they would not suffer a man, uncon- 
demned and guiltless, to grow old in 
exile. The multitude was moved, and 
the general voice was in favour of his 
recall. He set out towards Demetrias, 
attended by Diodes with all his cavalry. 
When they came within six miles of the 
city. Diodes chose three troops to go 
forward with himself, and commanded 
' the rest to follow at a distance. He left 
one troop at the gates, to secure an en- 
trance for their comrades ; with the 
others he advanced through the streets 
leading Eurylochus by the hand, while 
all his friends were thronging towel- 
come him. Meanwhile the horsemen 
filled the city, and occupied all" com- 
manding posts ; and when tliis was done, 
persons were sent into the houses to 
murder the leaders of the adverse piurty. 
Thus Demetrias came into the hands of 
the iEtolians, by a trick not unlike to 
that which had made the Romans mas- 
ters of Thebes. 

To gain Lacedsemon it was considered 
that no force need be put on the wishes 
of the citizens, who would gladly join in . 
friendship with any that should rid them 
of their tyrant. Nabis was continually 
urging the iGtolians to send him aid in a 
war, in wluch they had mainly prevailed 
on him to engage. Alexamenus was 



sent with a thousand foot, and thirty 
chosien horsemen ; and these latter were 
charged by Damocritus in the secret 
council of state, an institution apparently 
peculiar to the^Etolians, that they should 
not think that they were sent for war with 
the Achaians, or for any end which they 
could possibly guess ; but that whatever 
Alexamenus should do, however rash» 
however unexpected, they should un- 
doubtedlv concur in it, as if the3r knew 
it to be the special purpose of their mis- 
sion. Alexamenus came with his soldiers 
to Nabis, and filled him with joy by his 
assurances of further support. At his 
suggestion the Lacedaemonian army was 
more frequently reviewed. At such 
times the tyrant's giiards were posted 
in the middle of the line, and he himself 
was wont to ride about the field and visit 
the different divisions, attended only by 
two or three horsemen, one of whom 
was commonly Alexamenus. That chief, 
on the day which he had chosen for the 
execution of his plot, after riding awhile 
with the tyrant, returned to the right, 
where the^Etolians were posted. "Now," 
he said to his thirty horsemen, " the de^ 
is to be done, which you are commanded 
to execute under my direction. Prepare 
your hearts and hands, and do as I do. 
Who hesitates, can never return home." 
The tyrant approached. " Be ready 
with your spears," said Alexamenus, 
and look on me." He paused to collect 
himself, then dashing forward killed the 
horse of Nabis, and threw the rider to 
the ground, where his followers dis- 
patched him. • 

Alexamenus hastened to occupy the 
palace, with all the iEtolians, both those 
who had come with him, and others who 
had previously been engaged in the ser- 
vice of Nabis. If they had grounded 
their arms and called an assembly of 
the Lacedaemonians, and their leader 
had spoken to the people as suited the 
occasion, the happiness of the deliverance 
might have covered the foulness of the 
treason, so that no one would have 
stirred to avenge it. Instead of this, 
Alexamenus remained shut up in the 
palace, searching the treasury of the 
tyrant, while his followers fell to plunder, 
as if they had taken the dty. This was 
too much, and the Lacedaemonians flew 
to arms. They set a boy of the royal 
race on horseback at their head, and 
going through the streets slaughtered 
all the iBtolians whom they met with. 
•Riey then forced the gates of the palace, 
and kitted Alexamenus, and the few 
Q 



about hitn, who resisted to the last The 
rest of the ^tolians assembled, for the 
most part, about the Brazen House. 
They were here attacked on every side, 
and most of them were slain : but a few 
escaped to Tegea and Meg^cgpolis, 
where they were sold for slaves. 

Philopcemen, when he heard that the 
tyrant was dead, immediately hastened 
to Lacedaemon, and calling together the 
principal men, addressed them in such 
language as Aiexamenus ought to hsvve 
used. He persuaded them to join wi 
alliance with the Achaians, the more 
easily because at that very tixx^e Atilius 
came with his fleet to Gythium. Thus 
shame and loss were all the portion of 
those who plotted the treachery, while 
the benefits of it were reaped by their 
enemies. 

About this time Tho^^ attempted 
Chalcis, having prepajfed a party among 
the citizens to favour the enterprise, by 
means of Euthymidas, 4n exiled Chal' 
cidian leader, and Herodorus, a Cian 
merchant, who had gained by his riches 
great influence in the place. The plot 
was suspected by Miction and Xeno- 
deides, the chiefs of the Roman pMy. 
At first they were so much disociayed as 
to think of nothing but flight ; but after- 
wards taking courage, they procured 
assistance from the neighbouring towns 
of Eretria and Carystus, and then, le^v- 
in^ the walls in the care of the auxili- 
anes, led out the citizens to meet the 
iGtolians. When the latter approached, 
they sent messengers to ask what offence 
in word or act the Chalcidians had given, 
that the i£tolians, their friends and 
allies, should come to attacH them. 
Thoas replied that they came not to at- 
tack them, but to fr^e ihem from the 
Romans: the Chalcidians denied th^t 
they were under any coni^trai^t ; and 
Thoas retired without attempting any 
thing further, since his force had been 
calculated only for surprisal, and not 
for a campaign or a siege. 

Sect. III. — ^Antiochus was now on 
the point of commencing the war> after a 
long time spent in preparing to it, and 
deliberating on the manner of conducting 
it. Among his counsellors was Hanni- 
bal, who was an exile at his court Three 
years before he had been chief n^^istr ate 
of Carthage. The state was then op- 
pressed by the order of judgi^sf, a stand- 
ing oligarchy, who held men's lives and 
fortunes at their mercy. They had 
hitherto been appointed for life; but 
H^nib^l broke their power by ci^iog^ 



a \m to malie tkfar offiee atmiuil* 
The public revenues had been wasted 
through remissness, or pillaged throu^ 
corruption : he adopted a rigorous sys- 
tem of accounting, which enabled fim 
at once to lighten the taxes, and amply to 
provide for the service of the common- 
wealth. But by these reforms he added, 
to his enemies, aU those whose pride 
h94 exig^ted in power beyond the laws, 
or whose avarice had fattened on the 

C' *lc spoils. It was stated in letters to 
e that he correspoivl^ with Antio- 
ohus. The Roman gpYemokeni, which 
hated and feared him, unworthily pro- 
fited by the malice pf his enemies, and 
without further inquiry sent ambassadors 
to Carthage to arraign him. But aa 
soon as they came he suspected their ob- 
ject, and secretly escaping firom Caitiiage 
he took refuge with Antiochus. 

Hannibal advised that he should be 
sent with a fleet and armv first to Africa, 
in the hope of stirring his countrymen 
to revolt ; and then should go to Italy, 
and once more attack the Rpmans in 
the sources of their st^ngth. Antiochus 
was nearly persuaded to comply, when 
his purpose was shaken by the envious 
suggestions of Thoas the i£tolian. It 
was dapgerous, he said, to trust an 
exile; and the miUtary fame by which 
Hannibal was recommended was in fact 
too great for a royal general. If Han- 
pibal lost a fleet or an army, the damage 
would fall upon the king ; if he gained 
^victory, the glory would be aH his own ; 
but if he conquered the Romans in the 
main issue of the war, the throne itseUF 
would not he safe from his ambition. 
Antiochus was prevailed on, imhappUy 
for hixnself, to give up the attempts on 
Africa and Ital^, and to nouvke no use of 
Hannibal's abilities, except sometimes 
as an adviser. 

Near the end of the year b. c. 194, 
Antiochus sailed for Greepe, and landed 
at Bemetrias. The ifitoliaiis forthwith 
passed a decree inviting him to come to 
them, and when he came he was wel- 
comed hy the crowd with shouts, and with 
every mark of joy ajid favour. When he 
was brought ifito the greiat council, he 
began by excusing the small force which 
he h^ brojught with him, which was but 
of ten thousand foot, six hundred horse, 
i^nd six elephants. But, he said, it was 
the stron^st proof of his good-wiH, that 
he had comp^ at once with the sum- 
mons of their ambassadors, without 
waiting till his preparations were com- 
pleted« la the. foUowiog spring, as sooQr 
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as tfie season favoured navicration, he 
would cover the land with his armies, 
and the sea with his fleets. In the 
meantime he requested that plenty of 
corn might be provided, and all other 
necessaries supplied to his soldiers at a 
moderate rate. 

When the king had quitted the assem- 
bly, a dispute arose between Phaeneas 
and Thoas, the two leaders of the nation. 
The former, who was the existing chief 
magistrate, was of opinion that Antio- 
chus should rather be employed as a 
mediator, to settle their differences with 
the Romans, than as their leader in the 
war* Ilis name ppiight probably, Ph»- 
neas thought, be more serviceable than 
his amis ; and much might be conceded 
to avoid a war, which could not be gained 
if the war were begun. Thoas maintained 
that all peaceful methods had already 
been tried, both by embassies to Rome, 
and by conference with Flamininus ; that 
nothing fair or just was to be thus ob- 
tained ; and that therefore they should 
not lose the opportunity which now 
presented itself of enforcing their claims 
by arms. This opinion prevailed ; the 
i^tolians voted that Antiochus should 
be their commander, and appointed a 
committee of thirty, with whom he should 
consult. 

The first measure adopted by Antio* 
chus and the ^tolians was an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to draw the people of 
Chalcis to their interest. They then sent 
ambassadors to the Achaians and Boeo- 
tians. The latter replied that, when the 
king arrived in Bceotia, they would then 
consider his proposals. In the Achaian 
assembly the envoy of Antiochus was 
lirst admitted to a hearing. He magni< 
fied his master*s power and riches, and 
declared that, though he had come from 
the furthest east to liberate Greece, he 
did not call on the Achaians for any 
thing contrary to the faith which they 
had pledged to the Romans, but only 
for their neutrality. His request was 
supported by the ^tolian anu^assador, 
who, moreover, enlarged in invective 
against the Romans, disparaging their 
part in the victory over Phihp, and ex- 
aggerating that of his own countiymen. 
Flamininus followed in answer to both ; 
the question was put, and the assembly 
determined without hesitation to support 
the Romans, and voted five hundred 
troops to be sent to Chalcis, and five 
hundred to Peiraeeus. The latter vote 
was occasioned by an attempt which 
had been made to win the Athenians 



for Antiochus. The Roman party had, « 
however, prevailed ; they had sent for 
Flamininus ; and had accused the pro- 
poser of the revolt, and procured his 
banishment 

The Achaian troops arrived at Chal- 
cis, with some from Eumenes of Perga- 
mus. Five hundred Romans, who were 
afterwards sent, found the ways beset, 
and stopped at Delium. The war had 
not been formally declared, nor had any 
actual hostility yet been committed ; and 
the sokliers, not expecting to be attacked, 
were wandering about the temple and the 
neighbouring shore, when they were sud- 
denly eharg^ by one of the king*s gene- 
rals, Menippus, and mo$t of them kiUed 
or taken. Antiochus then led his army 
to Aulis, and sent ambassadors again to 
Chalcis, with better success than before. 
The people opened the gates to his army, 
and the friends of Rome went into exile. 
The Achaians, who were garrisoning a 
fort on the continent, capitulated for ' 
permission to depart ; and the leading 
eity of Euboea being won, the othera 
readily submitted. 

Antiochus passed the winter at Chal- 
cis, and employed it in opening negotia- 
tions with some states, and receiving 
overtures from others. The Eleians, 
bemg constant allies of the i^tohans, 
expected attack from the Achaians ; and 
sending ambassadors, they obtained from 
the king a thousand troops to assist in 
their defence. The Epirots sent an em- 
bassy to ask that he would not rashly 
draw them into the contest, since they 
would be, in consequence of their posi- 
tion, the first to feel the hostility of 
Rome. If he, they said, had force 
enough to protect them, they would 
gladly receive him in their cities and 
ports ; if not, they prayed him to excuse 
their inaction. Antiochus answered that 
he would send ambassadors to consult 
with them further, and then he went into 
Bceotia. * 

The Boeotians, in spite of all their na- 
tural advantages, had become a weak 
and degraded people. Long since, dur- 
ing the reign of Antigonus Gonatas, or 
of his son, they had suffered a great 
overthrow from the ^tolians. In their 
most flourishing times they had been 
less distinguished for intellectual activity, 
than for their easy, careless temper, and 
the homely plenty of their living. IJli- 
terate opulence is apt to be beset by in- 
temperance and sloth; and these consti- 
tutional tendencies had recently been 
little counteracted by the political oi^n- 
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ization of the province, disordered by 
repeated revolutions. These considera- 
tions may partly reconcile our under- 
standings to a change, which loses 
much of its strangeness when viewed as 
the consummation to which a course of 
degeneracy had been gradually tending ; 
but which otherwise it might be difficult 
to believe, even on the authority of Po- 
lybius. So broken, he says, was the 
spirit of the Boeotians by that one un- 
fortunate battle, that thenceforth they 
never ventured to contend for any ho- 
nourable prize, but gave themselves up 
to feasting and drunkenness, to the ruin 
alike of their bodies and their minds. 
. Immediately after their discomfiture 
thev abandoned the Achaian alliance, 
and joined themselves with the iEtolians. 
They adhered to their new engagements 
till war arose with Demetrius, the father 
of Philip ; but when the Macedonian 
forces entered their country, they sub- 
mitted with scBrce\y an attempt at resist- 
ance. From this time the government 
was in the hands of a faction supported 
by Macedonia, while the opposing party 
was just strong enough to make it neces- 
sary for the ^lacedonian kings to attend 
to the interest of their friends. In other 
respects the state of the commonwealth 
was as bad as possible. For twenty-five 
years, Polybius declares, there had been 
no administration of justice, the sittings 
of the courts having been continually 
interrupted by the summons of the ma- 
gistrates to engage in military e^^peditions 
more or less considerable. That the 
cause alleged was adequate to the effect, 
will easily be understood by those who 
remember that, in the popularly con- 
stituted communities of Greece, the 
judicial body was always a numerous 
assembly of citizens. Many of the 
generals were ever making largesses 
from the public treasury to the multi- 
tude ; and by this, and by the suspension 
of legal proceedings, they made active 
partisans of all who profited by the distri- 
butions, and of all who had debts or of- 
fences to answer for. The disorders of the 
commonwealth were increased by a fa- 
shion then prevailing among individuals, 
who, dying childless, left their fortunes, 
and sometimes the greater part even when 
they had children, to be employed in the 
establishment and maintenance of convi- 
vial clubs among their associates ; inso- 
nauch that many of the Boeotians, the 
historian declares, had more suppers in 
the month than there were days in it. 
Disgust at the public customs and pri- 



vate manners of the BoBotians indaced 
the Megarians to depart from their con- 
federacy, and reunite themselves to the 
Achaians, whom they had formerly quit- 
ted by their own advice, when Cleomenes, 
by ocpupyin^ the Isthmus, prevented free 
commumcation with them. The Boeo- 
tians marched out in high wrath with all 
their forces, and finding that the Mega- 
rians disregarded their arrival, they un- 
dertook to besiege and assault the city ; 
but a panic fear arising among them, and 
a report that. Philopoemen and the 
Achaians were coming, they fled to their 
own country, leaving Uieir ladders before 
the walls. 

Notwithstanding the political disor- 
ders of the Boeotians, their fortune had 
hitherto carried them safely through 
a very critical period. Antiochus now 
sought to enga^^e them in war with the 
Romans, and his purpose was favoured 
by the resentment, which had rankled in 
their minds since tiie murder of Brachyl- 
las, and the invasion of their country b^ 
Flamininus. He was received into their 
city with, every mark of welcome, and 
he easily persuaded them to join in alli- 
ance with him. 

Antiochus consulted with the ^to- 
lians about the manner of gaining 
the Thessalians ; and now, after a long 
intermission, he asked the opinion of 
Hannibal. The Carthaginian replied 
that it was needless to concern himself 
about those who were ready to join the 
prevailing party, and who brought no 
real strength to either. He had always 
thought that the alliance to he cointed 
was that of Philip, whose power was 
great, and for whom, if once he engaged 
in the. contest, there could be no safety 
in retreat. The iEtolians, he proceeded, 
had repeatedly declared that Philip*s 
hostility to Rome was only waiting tor 
opportunity to show itself ; that oppor- 
tunity should immediately be given. 
His own sjBiitiments with respect to the 

feneral conduct of the war were already 
nown : he still held the same opinions, 
and ur^ed the king to engage in it at 
once with all his forces, and to send an 
army into Italy. 

The advice of Hannibal was approved 
and neglected. Ambassadors were sent 
to the great council of the Thessalians 
at Larissa, and a day was appointed for 
the iEtolian forces, and those of Amy- 
nan^er, king of the Athamanians, who 
had also jomed the league, to meet the 
king at Pherae. While waiting for them, 
Antiochus sent a party to collect the 
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bones of the Macedonians slain at Cy- 
noscephalsB. This was probably de- 
signed to court the favour of the Mace- 
donian people at the expense of their 
own king, who had omitted to do it It 
failed, to grati^ them, and gave deep 
Q-fifence to Philip, who immediately sent 
to Marcus Baebius, the Roman comman- 
der in Greece, to inform him thieit Antio- 
chus was in Thessaly, and to ofPer ser- 
vice against him. 

The Thessalians adhered to their alli- 
ance with Rome, and Antiochus with his 
aBies laid siege to Pherae, which after a 
vigorous defence was obliged to sur- 
render. Several towns were gained by 
force or by capitulation, and the army ad- 
vanced to Larissa. The inhabitants per- 
severied in resistance ; and the king was 
doubting whether to besiege them, when 
he wa^ alarmed by the news of an ap- 
proaching Roman army. It was really 
but a detachment sent to garrison La- 
rissa : but Hie commander, by enlarging 
his encampment and kindling unneces- 
sary fires, had caused liis troops to be 
mistaken for the whole Roman host, 
together with that of Philip. This need- 
less apprehension determined th» allies 
to raise the siege. Amynander and the 
^toHans returned to their homes, An- 
tiochus to Demetrias, and thepce to 
Cbalci?. He there fell in love with a 
maiden of the city, and prevailed on her 
father to give her to him in marriage, 
though much disliking so unequal an 
alliaixce. Forgetful of the arduous task 
he had, undertaken, the driving the Ro- 
mans out of Greece, he gave all his 
thoughts during the rest of the winter to 
the festivities of his wedding: and the 
disordered state of his army at the open- 
ing of the next campaign showed that 
officers and soldiers liad too faithfully 
copied the negligence and self-indul- 
gence of their chiet 

The first important transaction of the 
spring was an. attempt on Acarnania, 
conducted through Mnesilochus, a lead- 
ing man in the province, and Clytus, the 
then chief magistrate. Mnesilochus sug- 
gested in the national congress that the 
inland parts of Acamania, especially the 
towns of Medeon and Thyrium, were in 
danger from Antiochus and from the 
iEtolians, and that it was time for all the 
people to take arms in their defence. 
Other persons were prepared to say that 
a general ex^iedition was needless, for 
the places might be secured by rein- 
forcing them with ^yq hundred men, 
Ahwe Jiuadred v«r^ acconlipglysent 



to Medeon, and two hundred to Thy- 
rium: all of whom' Mnesilochus in- 
tended should come into the power of 
Antiochus, and serve as hostages for 
the conduct of their countrymen. About 
that time ambassadors came to Medeon 
from the king, and the question arose 
what answer should be given. Some 
were anxious not to swerve from their 
engagements with the Romans, while 
others maintained that the friendship of 
Antiochus was not to be slighted : but 
a middle course was agreed on at the 
suggestion of Clytus, which was that 
an embassy should be sent to ask per- 
mission for the Medeonians to consult 
the great council of the nation. Care 
was taken that among the ambassadors 
should be Mnesilochus and others of Ids 
faction ; and they found excuses for de- 
laying their departure, till just after they 
quitted the city, Antiochus having been 
secretly summoned came with his army 
to the gates. While those ignorant of 
the plot were calling to arms in hurry 
and confusion, he was quietly introduced 
into the city by Clytus and Mnesilochus. 
His friends all thronged to him in good 
will, his enemies through fear ; and he 
gave to the latter such assurances as 
were fittest to quiet their apprehensions. 
Some less important places then sub- 
mitted, but Thyrium held out against 
him, and the fnends of Rome were en- 
couraged by the arrival of a Roman 
squadron and a body of troops. It was 
moreover reported that a Roman consul 
had crossed the sea and entered Thessaly ; 
and this induced Antiochus to return to 
Chalcis. 

The consul Manius Acilius Glabrio 
had actually come with fresh legions 
into Thessaly. He had found there 
Philip and M. Baebius, who had already 
recovered many of the conquests of An- 
tiochus : and when they were joined by 
the new comers, they found nothing 
which could resist them. Among the 
prisoners who came into the power of 
Philip were many of the Athamanians, 
all of whom he treated with the utmost 
kindness, and set free, in the hope of 
winning the affections of their country- 
men. He then led his army into Atha- 
n\.ania. Amynander had fled from the 
country, in fear of Philip and the 
Romans : and the people, prepossessed 
in favour of the Macedonian by the 
liberated prisoners, readily submitted. 
Meantime the consul refreshed his army, 
and reduced to submission whatevei" 
was yet' hostile in Thessaly. 
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• Antiochui was begitinin^ to repent 
havini^ trusted to the promises of the 
^tohans, and to wish that he had acted 
through the war on the counsels of 
Hannibal. He sent to call for a general 
levy of the iStolian youth: but the 
chiefs only came with a few of their de* 
pendents, and said, that they had vainly 
lalM)ured to rouse the multitude to arms. 
He was moreover disappointed in the 
amount of his own forces : for in spite 
Of messengers sent into Asia to quicken 
the preparations of his officers, no fur- 
ther neinforcements yet had reached him 
than filled up his numbers to the origi- 
nal ten thousand foot and five hundred 
horse. Too weak to contend in open 
field with the Romans, he intrenched 
himself in the pass of ThermopyldB, in 
the hope of preventing their advance. 
The ^tolians were sent forv^rard to the 
defence of Hypata and Heracleia. Being 
unable to hinder the ravage of the fields, 
they 6hut thetnselves up in the latter 
place. 

The consul encamped at the mouth of 
the pass. Antiochus, fearing that his 
flank might be turned, as had Deen done 
by the Persians Against Leonidas, sent 
a mes!*age to the iEtolians requesting 
them to occupy the heights. They were 
divided among themselves whether to 
comply or refuse, and finally half of 
them did as they were required, the rest 
temained at Heracleia. Acilius ad- 
vanced to force the pass: but he met 
with a determined resistance from the 
Syrian Macedonians, the descendants of 
those who had conquered under Alex- 
ander. They were, mdeed, borne back 
by superior numbers to their intrench- 
inents, but they formed behind them, 
and their pikes and close array pre- 
sented an impenetrable barrier. Mean- 
time a detachment commanded by Mar- 
cus Cato, (who had already been consul 
and was afterwards censor) had surprised 
and cut to pieces one division of the 
^tolians on the ridge. Their appear- 
ance on the flank put the Macedonians 
to the rout. The king escaped to Chalcis 
with about five hundred men : the rest 
were mostly slain or taken. 

Acilius advanced through Phocis and 
BoBotia. At the gates of every city to 
which he came, he was met by the inha^ 
bitants in the guise of suppliants, for 
they feared to be given up to pillage in 
consequence of their revolt. He pro- 
ceeded, however, as in a friendly terri* 
tory, till he came to Coroneia. Here 
his^anger wiSi kindled at seeing a tMM 



of Antioehut in th^ tenij^le of Minenra, 
and he gave his soldiers permission to 
plunder the country. Soon afterwards 
he recalled the order, rememberingr 
that the statue had been erected by the 
common decree of the Boeotians, and 
that their act ought not to be visited on 
the Coroneians in particular. He con- 
tented himself with rebuking the ingra- 
titude of the B(Botians, and went on to 
Chalcis, which opened its gates on fais 
arrival, Antiochus having sailed for 
Asia. Aftet reeeiviiig the submission of 
all Euboea, he led back his army to 
Thermopylae. 

A message was sent to the ^toliana 
in Heracleia,* offering pardon to them- 
selves and to their nation fbr their revolt, 
if they would immediately submit. They 
refused, and the consul laid siege to the 
town. The ^tolians, unprovided with 
defensive engines, had no means of 
checking the operations of the besiegers, 
except by sallies to interrupt and destroir 
their works, which they executed with 
great activity and boldness. But they 
being few were soon worn out with 
fatigue, while the Komans had always 
fi^sh men to send into action. The con-* 
Sul kept up a continued attack for four 
and twenty days and nights: he then 
adopted the custom of suspending it 
for several hours after tliidnight. Th<g 
^tolians gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity to reit, and kept but 
little watch during the interval : and of 
this the consul availed himself t^ make 
a sudden attack, and pass the walls 
while they were undefended. The iBto- 
lians fled into the citadel, which they 
were soon obliged to surrender. The 
Romans were gratified by finding among 
the prisoners Damocritus, whose arro- 
gant answer to Flamininus has already 
been mentioned. During the siege of 
Heracleia, Philip had been, by agree- 
ment with Acilius, besieging Lamia, and 
had nearly reduced it to surrender : but 
now that Heracleia was taken, the Ro- 
man general imperiously required hind 
to relinquish the siege, on the ground 
that, since hfs soldiers had fought the 
battle with the ^Etolians, it was just that 
thfey should enjoy (he fruits of victory. 

The capture of Heracleia determined 
the iEtolian government to sue for peace. 
Ambassadors were sent to Acilius. who 
said that he was not then at leisure to 
attend to them, but he granted a truce 
for ten days, during which they might 
confer with Lucius Valerius FlaccuS, 
One of bis offiders^ ia fi^e ditfdussMens 
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^ich en^eA the ^toliatt^ trere hkgin- 
toing to speak of tKeir formei* merits to- 
wards the Romans : but they were cut 
short by Flaccus, who told them that 
such pleas were out of date, since they 
had cancelled all claims of friendship by 
their reydlt. Jle advised them to give 
up all krgilttiettts Oh the score of Ju^tick 
and simply to beg fbr mercjr. Thiey at 
length resolved to rbtfet- the whole ques- 
tion to the cbtisUl, dttd cdmiHit them- 
selves to th^ fkith of the Romans : ** pot 
knowing," Polybius observes, " the effect 
of this, but being milled by the word 
faith, as if on thi* account they would 
rtieet with milder tre6.tment. Whereas 
with the Rodians to cdthmit one's slelf t6 
their faith i§ the same thing ai to iiidt- 
render onci's sMf to th^ pleasure of th^ 
victor." 

The vote Of surrender having beefa 
past by the secret council, Phaeheas arid 
i^ome others were sfent to annoutice it td 
the consul. They pleaded to him the 
cause of their country, and ended by 
saying that the iStolians had resolvM td 
throw theiHielves on thfe faith of the 
Romans. AciliuS asked whethfet this 
was really so : ^nd being assured of it, h^ 
said, that no ^tolisln should be allowed 
to go into Asia, whether privately or iti 
a public capacity, arid further demanded 
that several persons, atnong whom was 
king Amynander, should bfe delivered to 
the Romans. ** But this," said PhaeneaS, 
** is neithef just, nor abcording to Gre- 
cian manners." " Do you talk,"* AciliuS 
exclaimed, " of justice and of Grecian 
manners, who have committed your- 
selves to my fdith ? you, whom I, if it 
seem good to me, will cstrry away in 
bdnds." He ordered chains to b^ 
brought, and ^n irdh colisir to be ptlt 
on thfe neck of each. The ifitolians 
stood in mute astouishmeht : but Flad- 
cus and sonife other Officers bagged their 
general to remember that the ilien be- 
fore him were ambassadors. Phaeneas 
then said that his cotnmatlds should be 
executed, as far a^ depended on the 
secret council ; but the consent or the 
people was also necessary to their fulfil- 
ment The truce tdi^ prolonged for ten 
days niofe, aAd Phseneas returned to 
thfe secret council. It was there deter- 
mined that ^n assembly should be sum- 
moned: but when the particulars of the 
conference became generally known, the 
indignation of the people rose so high 
that they would not even meet to delibe- 
rate on submission. The truce expired; 
tkey gathered th^ forces at I^taupa(^ 



iMi; and the Roman g^eneral ptoee^ed 
thither and laid sieg^ to the place. 

About this time Me^sene was b^- 
Sieged by the Achaians. This and Elis 
were the onlv states in Peloponnesus that 
wek-e not included in the Achaian league ; 
und both of them had in this war taken 
part >frith thii ^tolians. After the de- 
iitt and departure of Antiochus, the 
Achaians had sfeht ambassadors to both, 
tj^ ihvite therii into their confederacy. 
The Eleiatife replied that they would con- 
sider what was to be done, and after- 
ivardi they complied; the Messeniaiifc 
iretutTied no answer; ilpon which thfe 
Achaians ravaged their lands and en- 
camped before their walls. The Messe- 
ilians sent to Flaniininus, and informed 
him that they would willingly open their 
§&tes to the Romans, but not to the 
Achaians. He straightway required the 
Achaian general Diophanes to withdraw 
his army'from the siege, and come to 
faim. Diophaiies obeyed * and the Ro- . 
toan, After gently rebuking him fot 
enga^ng without his sanction in so im- 
portant a transaction, bade him dismiss 
his army. He then required the Messe- 
nisLhs to jecal their exiles, and unite 
themselves with the Achaians, which 
they accordingly did. He ilioreovet 
craved a meeting of the Achaians, to 
hear his complaint that they had occu- 
pied Zacynthus (Zante), to the injury of 
the Roihans, to whom it properly be- 
longed. The meeting was called. Dio- 
phanes defended the claims of his com- 
monwealth : but the assembly a^eed to 
leave the matter in the hands ot Flaml- 
t&inus, and when he maintained the 
claim of Rome, and supported it by 
arguments both of right and expediency, 
they voted with one consent that it should 
be given up to him. 

Meantime Philip, htiving obtained th6 
consent of Acilius to his recovering thfe 
cities which had revolted from the Ro* 
man alliance, led his forces to Demetrias, 
The inhabitants, he knew, were in the 
greatest alarm, having now no hope of 
protection from Antiochus or from th^ 
^tolians, and expecting daily to b6 
attacked either by Philip, or by the 
Romans, virhom tbfy dreaded more, hav- 
ing more deeply offended them. The 
place was full of the soldiers of An- 
tiochus ; but a lar^e proportion of thesd 
were unarmed fugitives ; and when Philip 
sent to summon them to surrender, the 
gates were opened to him. The soldiers 
of Antiochus were sent to Lysimachia, 
n^ith t; gaard of Macedotuans to protect 
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them ; and some ships of war,, which 
were in the harbour, were suffered to 
depart Philip then reduced to submis- 
sion Dolopia, Aperantia, and some cities 
of Perrhsebia. 

. Two months had been spent in the 
siege of Naupactus; the place was 
nearly reduced to extremity; and it 
seemed that, if it were taken by assault, 
the iEtolian nation would be utterly de- 
stroyed. The consul appears to have 
intended that this catastrophe should 
follow ; but Flamininus determined, if 
possible, to prevent it He repaired to 
the Roman leaguer, and beginning to 
walk before the walls he was quickly 
recognised by the hostile sentinels. The 
report that it was he quickly spread 
through tho town, and the ii^tolians 
crowded to the walls, and stretching out 
their hands, and calling on him by name, 
besought him to hdp and preserve 
them. He signified with his hand that 
he could not assist them. He went, 
however, to the consul, and asked him 
whether he had considered, that he had 
spent his time in besieging two cities, 
till his year of command was verging to 
its close, while Philip had been adding 
whole nations to his kingdom. The 
consul ' was moved by the suggestion, 
)i)ut, having begun the siege, he was un- 
willing to abandon it ; he agreed, how- 
ever, to leave the matter in the hands of 
Plamininus, who then returned to the 
lines; and, when the iStolians renewed 
their supplications, bade some of them 
come out to him. Phaeneas and some 
other chiefs approached, and fell at his 
feet. He reminded them that he had 
foretold what would happen, and that 
they had neglected his warnings. He 
advised them, Jiowever, to send to the 
consul, and request a truce, during 
which they miffht send an embassy to 
Rome, and submit themselves to the 
pleasure of the senate ; and he promised 
that he would support their petition. 
They did as he directed ; the truce was 
granted; and the Roman army was 
withdrawn into Phocis. About the same 
time the Roman fleet had crossed the 
sea to the coast of Ionia; and, being 
joined by that of Eumenes, had won a 
great victory over the fleet of Antiochus. 
The iEtolian ambassadors arrived at 
Rome, but they found there Uttle mercy. 
After much debate, the choice was 
offered them, whether to place them- 
selves altogether at the free disposal of 
the senate, or to pay at once a tliousand 
talents (upwards of 2QO,06oQ and to' 



have the same friends and enemies as 
Uie Romans. They requested that the 
questions might be specified, with respect 
to which the senate required the unli- 
mited power of decision ; the specifica- 
tion was refused, and the ambassadors 
were sent back bootless. The war was 
recommenced. The -^tolians prevented 
the Roman general from, returning to 
the siege of Naupactus, by occupying a 
difficult pass which lay upon the way ; 
but suddenlv attacking Lamia, he took 
it by assault, and then proceeding to 
Amphissa, laid siege to that place by re- 
gular approaches. He was here super- 
seded in command by the new consul, 
Lucius Scipio, the brother of Publius 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Car- 
thage in the second Punic war. Afri- 
canus accompanied his brother as his 
heutenant : by offering which he had 
determined the senate to assign to him 
the province of Greece, and the war with 
Antiochus. . 

The Scipios wished as soon as possible 
to finish the ^^Etolian war, in order that 
they might be at liberty to pass into 
Asia. Against Antiochus. They therefore 
gladly received an Athenian embassy, 
which was sent to intercede for peace, 
and bade them go forward, and try the 
temper of the ^tolians. They readily 
caught at any hope of accommodation, 
and sent ambassadors, who communi- 
cated first with Africanus. He received 
them kindly, reminding them of the va- 
rious proofs which he bad given in Spain 
and Africa of clemency towards the 
vanquished, and bidding them place 
themselves in his hands, and trust in 
him. ' This filled them with hope ; but 
their disappointment was extreme, when 
the consul, upon their asking on what 
terms peace would be granted, repeated 
the two alternatives which had already 
been proposed at Rome. They returned, 
however, to consult the nation. The 
thousand talents were more than .the 
iEtolians could raise, and they feared 
to commit themselves to the discretion 
of the Romans, for they remembered 
how they had been treated by Acilius. 
The ambassadors returned, and re- 
quested, either that the sum should be 
diminished, or that the persons of the 
citizens should be excepted from the 
surrender : but the consul replied, that 
he had no authority to abate the de- 
mands of the senate, and they again re- 
turned without effecting an agreement 
The Athenians now advised them to 
apply for a six-months* truce, during. 
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I which they might negotiate with the 
t senate ; for time, at least, would be 
I gained, and something might happen in 
the interval to better their condition, 
^ which nothing could possibly make 
E worse. The suggestion was adopted; 
1 it suited the purpose of the Scipios, and 
i Lucius was persuaded by his brother to 
1} comply. 

u The Roman army then proceeded into 

?: Thessaly, the intention of its leaders be- 
a ing to pass into Asia through Mace- 
'i donia and Thrace. This route was 
t scarcely practicable without the consent 
!• of Philip, or even without his active 
i assistance, by providing markets, mak- 
3 ing roads and bridges, and th&like. All 
t. these services, however, he readily per- 
1^ formed, and after giving the Scipios a 
3 royal welcome in Macedonia, he accom- 
li panied them to the Hellespont. 
3 In the naval victory obtained in the 

I preceding summer b^ the Romans over 
Antiochus, no Rhodian squadron had 
|{ been present; and they now sent out 
t thirty- six ships in the beginning of 
J spring, intending to make up for 
{ their then remissness by their present 
promptitude. The principal naval com- 
mander of Antiochus was Polyxenidas, 
I a Rhodian exile ; and he, hearing that 
Pausistratus, the Rhodian admiral, had 
spoken of him slightingly, was entirely 
occupied with devising some great 
stroke to be made against him. He 
communicated secretly with him, and 
offered to betray the royal fleet into his 
hands, if he might be rewarded with re- 
storation to his country. Pausistratus 
would not trust him till he had received 
a written assurance of his intention ; but 
then he thought that, had he meant to 
continue in the service of Antiochus, he 
would never have given so dangerous 
a document. Polyxenidas promised that 
his ships should be ill manned, and un- 
prepared for action ; tiiat some should 
be scattered to neighbouriiag ports, and 
others drawn up for repairs, and that 
then he would send information when 
to attack them. He made some show 
of executing his promise, but secretly 
kept all his seamen in readiness, while 
Pausistratus, thinking that no danger 
was at hand, neglected all the customary 
precautions. One night he sailed from 
Ephesus to the neighbouring haven of 
Panormus, where the Rhodians were 
lying. He beset the mouth of the har- 
bour with his ships, while a party which 
he hlid landed attacked the enemy upon 
the shore. The surprise was complete. 



Pausistratus pmshed, fighting bravely 
in the attempt to force a passage out of 
the port, an attempt in which seven ships 
succeeded, but all the rest were taken. 

The grief of the Rhodians was en« 
hanced by the loss of many young men 
of their most illustrious families, whom 
the high character, of Paiisistratus had 
induced to accompany him ; and it was 
combined with anger that they should 
have suffered this calamity through 
fraud, and at the hands of a country* 
man. They sent out, however, twenty 
ships without delay, which joined the 
Roman fleet. The summer was spent 
in active . naval warfare, and the 
Romans and their allies were almost 
uniformly successful. The Rhodians 
separately gained one considerable vie* 
tory, and their services were eminent in 
others that were won by the confede- 
rate fleet. 

Antiochus, having lost by the last of 
these battles all hope of further disputing 
the command of the sea, determined to 
withdraw his garrison from Lysimachia, 
which he saw that he was no longer able 
to succour. This resolution was an un- 
wise one. The place would probably 
have held out through the winter, and the 
besiegers would have suffered great dis- 
tress ; whereas now, after their toilsome 
march through Thrace, they found an 
open city, convenient quarters, and a 
plentiful market ; and after stopping to 
refresh themselves, and collect their sick 
men and their baggage, they were ready 
at once to enter Asia. AH necessary 
preparations had been made by Eumenes, 
and the army crossed the 'Hellespont 
unopposed. After a fruitless attempt to 
obtain peace, on any tolerable condi- 
tions, Antiochus met the Romans in 
battle, and was defeated with great 
slaughter. He then sued for peace on 
whatever terms. It was granted, ac- 
cording to a practice not uncommon 
with the Romans, on conditions little 
differing from those which the Romans] 
had offered before the battle, the most 
important being, that the king should 
give up all Asia within Mount Taurus. 
(b. c. 191.) 

It remained for the Romans to de- 
termine what was to be done with the 
conquered countries. An embassy came 
from the Rljodians, requesting the liberty 
of all the Asiatic Greeks ; while Eumenes 
craved that they should ratheir be made, 
tributary to him, in reward for his ser- 
vices and sufferings in the war, in which 
he had nearly lost his kingdom, and had 
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been besieged in his capital of Perfefc- 
mus. The seriate assiepied to Eumenes 
all that they had taken in Asia from 
Antiochus, excepting part of Lycia and 
Caria, which they fjjave to the Rhodians, 
and such of the Grecian cities as had 
not been subject to Attalus, which they 
declared independent. 

The iEtolians, during the truce with 
Rome, had been at war with Philip. 
Since the cOnquefet of Athatnania, the 
Macedonian governors had tnled that 
country in such a manner as to make 
the inhabitants regret their native prince. 
Letters were sent to him in ^Etolia, 
Vehich gave him the hope of recovering 
his kingdom ; he answered that, if he 
were assured of support from the 
people, he would return mto Athamania, 
and that the^Etolian government would 
assist him with troops. All was secretly 
arranged, so that on the appointed day 
the insurrection broke out in four 
places simultaneously, and Amynander 
entered the country with a thousand 
iEtolians. The Macedonian garrisons 
Were everywhere driven out ; and Philip, 
who, as soon as he heard of the revolt, 
had hastened to quell it, was obliged to 
retreat with loss. The iEtolians then 
recovered Amphilochia, which had for- 
merly been theirs, with the good will of 
the people. Dolopia also had submitted 
through fear ; but in the midst of these 
successes they were alarmed by the 
news that peace was denied them at 
Rome, and that the new consul, Marcus 
Fulvius, had crossed the sea with his 
army. On hearing this, they resolved 
to send another embassy to Rotne, and 
moreover to solicit the intercession of 
thfe Rhodians and Athenians. 

The consul formed the siege of Am- 
bracia. The place was strong, and vi- 
gorously defended, both by engines and 
by arms ; but it was evident that it must 
ultimately fall, unless the siege could be 
interrupted from without. At the same 
time tbe iEtolian coast was wasted by 
hostile fleets, and Dolopia and Amphi- 
lochia were invaded by Perseus, the son 
of Philip. Utterly unable to make head 
against so many different attacks, the 
^tolians, after many attempts to soften 
the inflexibility of their enemies, resolved 
,to submit to whatever conditions might 
be imposed. The Athenians and Rho- 
dians interceded in their favour ; Amy- 
nander also acted as a mediator, having 
previously made his peace with the 
Romans ; and their prayer was sup- 
ported by the coBstir* half brother, 



Caius Valerius LflBvinus, the son of 
Marcus, who had nejfotiated their ori- 
ginal alliance with Rome. He consi- 
dered himself as called on, according to 
a custom prevalent among the Romans, 
to act in a manner as the patron of a 
people whom his father had united in 
friendship with Rome ; and his influence 
with the consul was not small. Peace 
was granted at length by Fulvius, and 
confirmed by the senate arid the people, 
on the terms that the -^tolians should 
hold, as friends and enemies, the friends 
and enemies of the Romans, and assist 
the Romans in all their wars ; that they 
should pay forthwith- two hundred ta- 
lents of silver, and fifty, annually, fbr 
six years ; that they should give forty 
hostages ; and that neither the Cephal- 
lenians, nor any city which had sub- 
mitted to the Roitoans since the consuU 
ship of Flamininus, should be included 
in their community, (b. c. 190.) 



ChapteIi XV. 

Of Greece, from the submission of the 
JEtolians to Rome, till the Roman 
conquest of Macedonia. 

Sect. I. — ^The Aehaian congress had, 
ever since its first institution, been 
usually held at ^gium. Philopoemen 
wished to break this custom, and to ob- 
tain a law by which it should meet at 
every city in rotation. Being general at 
the time, he tried the experiment of 
summoning it at Argos. His summons 
was generally obeyed; but the discus- 
sion of the change which he wished to 
make was delayed by a quarrel with 
Lacedaemon. At the defeat of Nabis, 
that state had been deprived of all the 
maritime towns of Laconia, many of 
which were now peopled in great mea- 
sure with Lacedaemonian exiles, invete- 
rately hostile to their countrymen in the 
city. The latter, suffering no small in- 
convenience through their entire exclu- 
sion from the sea, attempted the reco- 
very of one of these towns. They sur- 
prised it by night, but in the ensuing 
day they were driven out The attempt, 
however, raised a general terror in the 
people of the coast, especially in the ex- 
iles ; and they sent to the Achaians to 
complain and ask for succour. 

Philopoemen was ever friendly to the 
exiles, and jealous of the city Lacedas- 
monians ; and he moved and carried a 
decree^ That since the Romana had en- 
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trusted tUe miiritiiiie'towiis of Laconia 

to the protection of the Achaians, and 
the Lacedaemonians had assaulted one* 
of those towns, which they were bound 
by treaty not to injure, unless the au- 
thors of that measure were given up to 
the Achaians, they would consider the 
treaty as broken. Ambassadors were 
sent to demand the persons in cjuestion. 
This harsh and haughty requisition fired 
tiK Laoedsemonians with anger, and the 
more as they suspected that PhilopoB- 
men intended, by repeated arbitrary acts, 
to inure them to submission, and finally 
to place the city in the power of the et- 
iles. They inflicted death on thit-tjrper- 
sohs suspected to bte friends of Philopo&* 
men and the exiles ; renounced the alli- 
ance of the Achaians ; and sent to the 
Koman consul, entreating him to take 
them under the protection of his oom*^ 
monwetdth ai dependent allies. 

War was declared by the Achaians, 
but winter hindered aecisire action. 
The consul came into Peloponnesus, 
and at his desire a meeting was held at 
Elis, at which the Lacedaemonians were 
invited to attend. A warm debate en- 
sued, which Fulvias ended by requiring 
that the war should be suspended, tiU 
each party should have sent ambassa- 
doris to Rome. The heads of the 
Achaian embassy were Diophanes and 
Lycortas, the latter the father of Poly, 
biu* the historian. Both were eminent 
men, and both of Megalopolis 5 but their 
political sentiments were different, and 
they disagreed in the conduct of their 
mission. l)iophafie9 offered to refer the 
question to the judgment of the senate; 
while Lycortas required, as he had been 
instructed by Philopoemen, that the li- 
berty of the Achaians should not be in- 
vaded, but they should be allowed to 
execute their lawful decrees. The senate 
^ve an ambiguous anfcwer, whieh the 
Achaians understood as leaving them 
unfettered. 

Philopoemen was conthmed for an- 
other year in oflSce ; and in the begin- 
ning of spring he encamped on the La- 
cedsemoman border, and sent to demand 
that the authors of the revolt should be 
surrendered. Those who were demand' 
ed by name declared that they would go, 
under the assurance that they should 
suffer nothing without trial ; and some 
others of the principal citizens went with 
them to plead their cause. On no other 
occasion had the Achaians ever brought 
with them the Lacedemonian exiles, 
when they «ilered tte tenitMy of IiMe« 



ddemonr Imt now the vata of tbe Btmf 
was chiefly composed of them. At the 
sight of their enemies their resentment 
brok^ out in all the violence of Grecian 
party rage : they began with railing, and 
went on to strike and stone them ; the 
tumult increased, and many of tiie 
Achaians Were prevailed on by the et- 
Hes to join with them ; abd in spite of 
all which the general and the ambasia<* 
dors coukl do, seventeen of the Lacedfe^^ 
moniahs were killed. The rest, in nnm« 
ber sixty-three, were saved from the 
violenbe of the crowd by the exertions 
of Philopoemen. To this his faith waa 
pledged, and this was the only favour ho 
was inclined to show them. On the 
following day they were brought to plMd 
their cause before the multitude: the 
little they spakt was unfavourably h^aitl, 
and they were eondemded uid Icid to ex^ 
ecution. 

After this bloody act of revenge and 
intimkiation, the Achaians prescribed the 
terms of peaee. These were that tha 
walls of Lacedsemon shouki be demo^ 
Mshed; that all foreign mercenaries 
should quit the country, as well as all 
the slaves who had been liberated by the 
tyrants 3 that any of the latter who re- 
mained ittight be teised and sold by the 
Achaians; that the laws of Lycurgu§ 
should be abolished, and those of the 
Achaians adopted in their roont A de^ 
cree was passed at Tegea in the great 
council of the Achaians, that the exiled 
ihould be restored ; the most galling of 
all injunctions to those in the city. In-> 
formation being brought that the libe- 
rated slaves had quitted the city, but re- 
mained dispersed about the country, 
Philopoemen was sent with a body of 
light troops to seite them. Many were 
caught and sold ; and the price of f heni 
was applied to the rebuilding of a p6r-' 
tioo in Megalopolis, which had been d^-^ 
strovedb^ the Lacedflemonianti. 

Thus, m the year b. c. 189, the ItLiri 
of Lycurguscameto an end, after seven 
centuries of existence. During most of 
that period they had maintained Lace- 
daemon at the highest pitch of power, 
and carried her onward with unfailmg 
energy in the career of what the world 
calls glory* How far they promoted 
real excellence of character, we have 
often had occasion to remark. Before 
the times of Agis and Cleomenes, they 
had long been verging to decay. The 
vigorou smeasures of the latter reformer 
seemed to promise their entire reno- 
tatioa^ b«it kii» ioibition provoked a 
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host of enemies, who drove him into 
exile before he hod time to consolidate 
his work ; and b^ his violences, and the 
changes which followed his expulsion, 
the state was leffc more unsettled than 
before. Usurpers rose and fell, each 
more lawless than his predecessor, and 
little remained of the ancient constitu- 
tion, long before it was formally abo- 
lished. In all these revolutions the 
Lacedemonians appear as a people little 
capable of govemmg itself; and their 
incorporation with the Achaians, how- 
ever galling to their natioAal pride, ap- 
pears to have furnished the best method 
of rescuing them from anarchy. 

The Lacedaemonians sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome to complain of the harsh- 
ness with which they had been treated : 
and the Romans were ready to listen to 
any complaint which gave them an op- 
portunity of breaking the independent 
spirit of the Achaians. Achaian minis- 
ters, however, were sent to defend their 
government ; and they reported on re- 
turning- that the senate was manifestly 
dissatisfied, but had not actually de- 
manded the reversal of any of their pro- 
ceedings. This report was made m a 
congress held' at Me^opolis, when 
Aristeenus was general, m the third year 
liiter the submission of Lacedsemon. 
' Among other embassies received at 
the same congress, was one from Eu- 
menes, to renew the alliance contracted 
with his father, and to offer a gift of 
120 talents, from the interest of which a 
salary might be provided for the repre- 
sentatives of the Achaian states in their 
great council. Apollonidas, of Sicyon, 
dissuaded the assembly from accepting 
it : for each man, whether a magistrate 
or a private individual, was forbidden 
by law to take gifts from princes ; but 
here the wages of subserviency were 
openly proffered to all in common : and 
yet, he said, the feelings and interests of 
monarchs are naturally opposed to 
those of democracies ; so that if we take 
the money of Eumenes, we shall risk to 
be unavoidably either servile or un- 
thankful. He was followed by Gassan- 
der of iS^ina, who reminded the assem- 
bly that ms native city had been taken; 
in consequence of its adherence to their 
league, by the Roman general Sulpicius ; 
that all the inhabitants had been made 
slaves, and the island given up, accord- 
ing' to agreement, to the iEtolians, who 
had sold it to Attains. He called on 
Eumenes, if he really wished to merit 
thanks from the Achaiiuvi, toreftore to 



them JE^tL; and on the Achaians, 
not to cut off all hopes from the un- 
happy iEginetans, by accepting a favour 
which would for ever preclude all endea- 
vours for their ddiverance. So great 
was the effect of these speeches on the 
meeting, that the gift was refused by 
general acclamation, and no; man ven- 
tured to recommend its acceptance. 
: Soon after, during the Nemean festi- 
val, Aristsenus summoned the men in 
authority to meet in council at Argos. 
Quintus CsBcilius Metellus had arrived 
there, on his return from Macedonia, 
whither he had been sent on an embassy 
by the Romans: he came into the. coun- 
cil, complained that they had treated the 
Lacedaemonians with undue severity, 
and exhorted them to repair their error. 
It plainly appeared by the silence of 
Aristeenus, that he agreed in sentiment 
with the speaker ; and Diophanes even 
suggested fresh accusations against the 
government of his country : but Philo- 
pcemenand Lycortas answered at length, 
maintaining the justice and expediency 
of what had been done, and the im- 
possibility of alteration. The council 
resolved that nothing should J>e changed. 
Metellus then demanded a general con- 
gress. They asked to see his commis- 
sion from the senate : and when he made 
no answer, they declared that the laws 
did not allow a meeting to be held for 
the reception of an ambassador, unless 
he brought written credentials, stating 
the object of his coming. The pride of 
the Roman took fire at Siis repulse, and 
he went away without receiving the an- 
swer of the council. Aristaenus and 
Diophanes became popularly suspected 
of haying, by intrigues with the Romans, 
contributed to the dangers which threat- 
ened Achaian independence; the first 
through a strong at);achment to their 
interest, which he had manifested from 
the beginning ; the second through en 
mity to Philopcemen. 

Apollonidas and others were sent to 
Rome, to repel the expected complaints 
of Metellus, and the charges of the La- 
cedaemonian ambassadors. These were 
Areus and Alcibiades, exiles restored by 
the Achaians, who were now foremost in 

Eetitioning against their restorers. After 
earing all parties, the senate decreed to 
send an embassy into Peloponnesus. 
Before it came, the Achaians were as- 
sembled, to prepare for the discussion. 
Lycortas, who was general, complained 
that the Lacedaemonians had been con- 
verted from adversariea into accuters^ 
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and were now more dangerotts than be- 
fore their conquest. He proceeded to 
comment on the ingratitude of Areus 
and Alcibiades ; the multitude broke out 
into vehement indignation ; and a hasty 
vote was passed, condemning both to 
death. 

The Roman ambassadors arrived a 
few days after. A congress was called, 
and thev appeared attended by the men 
whom the preceding assembly had con- 
demned. Appius Claudius, the leader, 
declared that the senate was displeased 
with the acts of which the Lacedaemo- 
nians complained ; with the tumultuous 
massacre and th^ subsequent execu- 
tions^ the demolition of the walls, and 
the a.brogation of the laws. Lycortas 
repliesd t6 each particular. ** You 
charge us, Romans, with the death of 
those whom Fhilopoemen, when general, 
demanded for trial. This complaint be- 
fits not you to make, nor even to re- 
ceive. Your treaty provided that the 
maritime towns should not be molested 
by Lacedaemon. Attacked when you 
were far away, to whom should they fly 
for aid, unless to us, your allies, whom 
they had seen giving succour to Gy- 
thium, and co-operating with you in the 
siege of Lacedaemon? We conquered 
for you in a righteous war: why ques- 
tion what the laws of war entitled us to 
do ? Yet much of these charges con- 
cerns not us. We brought the authors 
of the wrong to trial ; but that some of 
them were slain in entering the camp, 
this, Areus and Alcibiades, was not our * 
deed, but yours and that of your fellow 
exiles. 

•• We razed, they say, the walls of 
Sparta, and abolished the institutions of 
Lycurgus. Those walls, expressly for- 
bidden by Lycurgus, were built by the 
tyrants for their own defence and the 
coercion of the citizens, who ought to 
have been foremost in effacing those 
unseemly scars of former bondage. But 
we abolished the laws. I say those laws 
were already abolished by their tyrants : 
we could not abrogate them, but we 
gave our own. 

*' I know that this is not the language 
of allies or freemen, but of servants 
pleading with their lords. For if force 
be in treaties, or meaning in your as- 
surances of liberty to Greece, why 
should you demand account of our con- 
duct towards Lacedaemon, and we not 
ask about yoiu* conquests in Italy ? 
Grant that we have put some men to, 
death : did you not execute the senators 



of Capua * ? We demdisbed rainparts : 
you took to yourselves the city and the 
lands. The treaty, you will say, is equal 
in seeming ; but really there is power on 
the one side, and on the other such 
liberty as it pleases the powerful to al- 
low. I feel it, Appius, and, if patience 
be fitting, I am patient : yet let not your 
enemies be more favoured than your al- 
lies. We made them equals by g:iving 
them our laws : but that which satisfied 
the victors is too little for the vanquish- 
ed. They bid us cancel decrees which 
we have sanctioned with oaths, and en- 
graven on columns t for an everlasting 
memorial. We respect you, Romans; 
if you will, we even fear you : but we 
more respect and fear the immortal 
gods." 

Lycortas was heard with general an- 
probation, and all considered that he 
had spoken in- a manner becoming- the 
dignity of his office : so that the credit of 
Rome, it was easily seen, could not be 
upheld by gentle proceedings. Thus 
says the Koman historian Livy, in the 
spirit of his country : as if it could be 
necessary, to the credit of a state to dis- 
play its power by trampling on rights 
which it had repeatedly and solemnly 
pledged itself to maintain. The ambas- 
sador was fitly chosen for his mbsion, 
being one of a family always remarkable 
for overbearing pride. He strongly ad- 
vised the Achaians, he said, to ment fa- 
vour by doing freely what they would 
otherwise have to do against their wills. 
All heard these words with inward 
groaning, but they did not hazard fur- 
mer resistance. They annulled the con- 
demnation of Areus and Alcibiades. 
With respect to the Lacedaemonians, 
they begged that the Romans would 
themselves make what changes they 
thought propar, and would not impose 
on the Achaians the reversal of acts 
which they had sworn to maintain. 

* When a treaty was made between two Orecian 
states, the most usaal and roost solemn method of 
recording it was by engraving it on pillars 'erected 
for the purpose. Inese pillars were invested with a 
character of sacredness: and it was often agreed 
that they should be erected not only in the contracting 
cities, bat also for the sake of givinjg to the treaty 
at once additional publicity and lulditional solemnity, 
at some of the great resorts for religious festivities, 
especially Olympia. 

t In the second Punic war, the eity of Capua, bar- 
ing revolted from the Romans and joined itself with 
Hannibal, was obliged to surrender to its former 
masters. The Roman general put to death fifty- 
three of its senators, moU probably all whqm he 
found in the place : and afterwards, by a decree of 
the Roman people, the citizens of Capua were entirely 
removed from their dwAlings, and their lands and 
hooscB assigned to %maa ooioiiistf. 
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The MffdHaKdnt eotttinued tt Rome, 
and among the embassies there assem* 
bled, were no less than four from differ* 
ent parties amons: the LaoedsBmonians. 
One was from those who had been 
exiles, who sought to be restored to the 
full enjoyment of all their possessions, 
as before their expulsion. Another, 
headed by Areiis ana Alcibiades. reeom- 
mended that restitution should be made 
to an amount not exceeding a talent to 
each, and that the remainder should be 
employed in recruiting the diminished 
people, by assigning portions for the 
maintenance of such as might seem to 
deserve admission to the rights of citi- 
lens. The third was from those who 
wished the commonwealth to remain on 
the footing on which it had been settled 
by the Achaians. The fourth from 
those whom the Achaians had expelled 
or condemned to death; who craved 
their own recall and a change in the go- 
vernment. The senate appointed Fla- 
mininus, Metellus, and Applus Claudius, 
as a committee to hear and decide on 
the yarious demands. They agreed that 
the exiles should be restored, and that 
Lacedasmon should still belojig to the 
Aohaian f^eration: on the other points 
they oouk) not agree, but they made their 
award with respect to those which they 
had decided, and called on the Achaian 
ambassadors to say whether they con- 
sented. They were placed by this in 
some perplexity. The part of the award 
relating to the exiles was against the de- 
creee of the Achaians, and against the 
inscription on the pillar which they had 
erected ; yet on the whole they were not 
dissatisfied with the decision, since it re- 
tained Lacedasmon in union with them ; 
and partly in embarrassment, and partly 
91 fear, the3r finally put their seal to it. 

About tms time Messene had revolted 
from the Achaians, and sent an embassy 
to Rome to justify it. Deinocrates, the 
leader, was a personal friend of Fla- 
mininus : and he thought his work was 
done, when he found that Flamininus 
was going on an embassy to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, since, through t^iend- 
ship to him awj enmity to Ifhilopoeraen, 
be would use all his influence in his sup- 
port. The Roman entered into all his 
counsels, and they went together into 
Greece. On arriving at Naupactus, 
riamininus wrote to f bilopoemen, and 
requested him to call a meeting of the 
Achaians. Philopoemen well knew that 
he hat^ no instructions from the senate 
with respect to the ai^m of Pek>poa» 



nesus, and he replied that he would 
summon the Achaians, if the other 
would state on what subject he intended 
to address them. This he did not ven- 
ture to do, and so the hbpes of Deino- 
crates were frustrated. 

A war took place between the Acha- 
ians and Messenians, Iti which the 
former were altogether superior, when 
their prosperity was turned into mourning- 
by a great and most unexpected disaster. 
Philopoepaen was surprised by the ene- 
my, when passing with a small party of 
cavalry through a difficult defile. It was 
thought that he might have escaped by 
the aid of some light-armed Thracians 
and Cretans in his band : but he would 
not quit the horsemen, whom he had re- 
cently selected from the noblest of the 
Achaians ; and while ' he was bringing 
up the rear and bravely covering the 
retreat, his horse fell with him. He 
was seventy years old, and weakened by 
recent sickness ; and he lay stunned and 
motionless under his horse, till he was 
found by the Messenians, who raised him 
from the ground with as much respect, 
as if he had been their own commander, 
and carried him to the city, sending be- 
fore them the news that the war was 
finished, for Philopoemen was taken. 
The first impression of those who heard, 
was that the messenger was mad: but 
when others coming after, confirmed the 
statement, men, women, and children, 
freemen, and slaves, all crowded to see. 
^ So great was the throng, that the gates 
'could scarcely be opened; and as the 
greater part could not see the prisoner, 
there was a general cry that he should 
be brought into the theatre close by. 
The magistrate showed him there for a 
moment, and then hastily removed him, 
for they feared the effects which might 
be produced by pity and reverence for 
so great a man, and gratitude for his 
merits. They then assembled in coun- 
cil, to deliberate how to dispose of him. 
It grew late, and in addition to their 
other perplexities, they knew not where 
' to keep him tor the night. They would 
not take on themselves the responsibility 
of guarding him, nor trust it to any in- 
dividual. At last they were reminded of 
a treasure chamber, underground, and 
wajled on aU sides with Tiewn stone. 
Into this they put him, and closed the 
entrance with a stone that could only 
be moved by a very powerful engine. 
On the morrow, the people were assem- 
bled, and remembering that their com- 
monwealth had formerly^ received im- 
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poiiant benefits at hi$ handf, the ^ne- 
ral sentiment was that he should be 
kindly treated, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that by his means they might 
be extricated from their difficulties. 
But any hope, which looked towards 
reconciliation, was only a subject of 
fresh alarm to the authors of the revolt, 
in whose hands were all the principal 
magistracies. They were secretly con- 
sulting to a very different purpose ; for 
it was unanimously resolved that Philo- 
pcemen should die. The only question 
was, whether his fate should be hastened 
or deferred, and on this point the more 
impatient prevailed. A cup of poison 
was sent into the dungeon. It is said, 
that Philopcemen asked the bearer, 
whether Lycortas and the horsemen had 
escaped ; and when told that they had, 
he said, it is well, and calmly drank the 
poison. His eulogy is summed up by Po- 
^bius, with the words, that in forty 
years, during which he played a distin- 
guished part in a democratical commu- 
nity, he never incurred the enmity of the 
people, though he spoke and acted free- 
ly and boldly, nor ever courted popular 
favour by compliance. 

He was soon avenged. Lycortas 
being general, pressed the war, till the 
distress of the Messenians overcame 
their fear of the men in administration, 
and they began to talk of treating. 
Deinocrates and the other rulers yielded 
to the crisis, and retired to their houses : 
and the people were persuaded by the 
older men, and by some Boeotian am- 
bassadors who chanced to be in the city, 
to sue for mercy to the Achaians. Ly- 
cortas answered, that the only conditions 
on which peace would be granted, were, 
that they should straightway give up to 
him the authors of the revolt, and the 
murderers of Philopcemen ; should sub- 
mit themselves entirely in aU other 
points to the discretion of the Achaians ; 
and should forthwith receive a garrison 
into their citadel. His answer was re- 
ported to the Messenians. Some had 
long been exasperated against the au- 
thors of the war, and were ready and 
even glad to deliver them to punishment : 
some, believing that they were safe in 
the hands of the Achaians, consented 
willingly to give up all to their discretion ; 
but all submitted without hesitation, for 
they felt that they had no alternative. 
Lycortas occupied the citadel, and then 
entering the city, he assembled the raul- 



Achaians. The generaJr settlement was 
referred to the great council of the na- 
tion, which just at that time was held 
at Megalopolis. Of those who had been 
delivered up to him as liable to punish- 
ment, he commanded that all who ht^d 
been concerned in the murder of Philo- 
pcemen, should immediately put an end 
to their lives. The Achai^n congress 
then readmitted Messene into their fel- 
lowship on the same terms as before. 

The account which the Achais^ns gavo 
at Home of their difference with the 
Messenians, had been in the first ish- 
stance unfavourably received ; but when 
the Homans found ths^t the war had been* 
pursued and brought to an honourabla 
ending, they gave a fresh answer to the 
same ambassadors, and tokl them they 
had provided that no arms or provisions 
should be carried from Italy to Messene. 
It seems they did not hke that any im- 

Sortant transaction should appear to 
ave been successfully managed ia 
Greece, without their partidpation. 
The ambassadors returned home, bring- 
ing with them the answer concerning 
Lacedsempn : and Lycortas called the 
Achaians together at Sicyon to receive 
it, soon after they had settled the affairs 
of Messene. 

It appears that, since the union of 
Lacedaemon with the Achaians, some 
struggles of faction and consequent ex- 
pulsions had taken place within that 
city ; and that the principal sufferers 
had been among those of the old exiles^ 
who had turned against their restorers^ 
The present rulers wished to be in league 
with the Achaians ; and Lycortas ad** 
vised his countrymen to close with the 
offer, and thus at once to receive into 
fellowship those who had kept £aith with 
them throughout, and, by con&rming 
their acts, to be rid of those who had 
requited evil for the greatest l)enefits« 
Diophanes and some others pleaded for 
the exiles, and contended that aU should 
not be sacrificed for the fault of a few ; 
and it wi^ finally agreed that the city 
should be received into the league, and 
that those of the exiles should be re- 
stored who had not offended against the 
Achaians. On these terms the Lacedse*- 
monians were again associated with the 
Achaians, and . a pillar was solemnly 
erected for a record of the transaction. 

SscT. II.— While these events took 
place in Peloponnesus, there were al- 
tercations going on between Philip and 
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the ^consul Acilius» when he employed 
him in the siege of Lamia, and then for- 
bade him to take it. His angler had 
been softened by permission to master 
Athamania, and the cities possessed by 
the iEtolians in ThessaJy, and after- 
words Demetrias and the Magnetes : but 
he still applied his whole attention to the 
increase of his resources, that he might 
be prepared for a quarrel whenever it 
should arise ; and among other measures 
to repair the waste of war in the popu- 
lation of his kingdom, he gave settle- 
ments to a great multitude of Thracians. 
Fresh matter of offence soon came. 
The Thessalians and Perrhaebians 
complained to Rome of his holding 
towns in their countries : ambassadors 
from Eumenes alleged that he had oc- 
cupied certain cities in Thrace ; accusa- 
tions poured in from various quarters, 
and tne Romans evinced an uniform 
determination to decide against him, 
whatever might be the merits of the case. 
The last of these decisions, which related 
to -^nus and Maroneia, towns of Thrace, 
that he had occupied; and was required 
to give up, inflamed him to a pitch of 
savage ferocity, which he vented on the 
unfortunate Maronites, since he could 
not on the Romans. He sent directions 
to one of his officers that he should cut 
off the chiefs of the adverse party ; and 
a body of Thracians toeing introduced 
by night, made great slaughter in the 
town. To the Roman ambassadors he 
said that the massacre had taken place 
in a sedition among the townsmen ; not 
doubting that no one living in the place 
would dare to contradict him. They re- 
plied, that they were well informed as 
to the slaughter and its author, and re- 
quired him to send to be examined by 
the senate, the two officers whom report 
accused as the chief instruments of it. 
He sent the one who had actually di- 
rected the execution : but to prevent his 
babbling, he poisoned him on the way. 

Philip was now more than ever in- 
censed against the Romans ; but he 
wished to have further time for prepar-" 
ation before the commencement of war. 
He had two sons, Perseus and Deme- 
trius. Demetrius, the younger, had been 
taken as a hostage by the Romans, at 
the conclusion , of peace, and had since 
been sent back to him, as a proof of 
satisfaction with his conduct during the 
war with Antiochus and the ^Etofians. 
The young man, while at Home, had 
been treated by the senate with great 
C<msideration ; probably as well nrom 



views of policy, as from real regard io 
his pleasing manners and promising 
talents. He was now deputed by his 
father to plead his cause before that 
body, and to answer -the existing charges, 
as well as those which were constantly 
springing up, now that every complaint 
was seen to be acceptable. 

The discussion went off amicably for 
the present, but care was taken by the 
senate to show tliat, if any thing was 
yielded to Philip, it was not on account 
of the justice of his claims, but as a 
favour to Demetrius. This indiscreet 
manifestation of friendship-was very dis- 
astrous to its object, and to all the royal 
house of Macedonia, through the guilty 
ambition which it fostered in Demetrius, 
and the jealousy of Perseus and Philip. 
There were some, indeed, in the senate, 
whose conduct was liable to heavier 
charges than indiscretion. One leading 
man* at least held secret conference 
with Demetrius, and encouraged him to 
hope that the Romans would make him 
king. The policy of this is easily 
fathomed. If the hope were fulfilled, 
the new made king would be bound 
both by gratitude and by the necessity 
of support, to comply with the power 
that had raised him ; and thus the li- 
berty of his country might be made the 
Erice of his elevation. In any case the 
ingdoni would be w^eakened by strife 
and mutual distrust in the royal family ; 
and in the event of a Roman war, the 
foreign 'enemy might perhaps be sup- 
ported by a Macedonian faction, with a 
son of Philip at its head. 

Demetrius on ' his return was wel- 
comed by the Macedonians with the 
strongest marks of favour, as well on 
account of his personal qualities, in 
which he far excelled his brother, as 
because they deemed him to have saved 
them from war with Rome. This exas- 
perated the jealousy of his father and 
brother : but the former concealed his 
displeasure, while the latter bent all his 
efforts to the destruction of his rival. 
Meantime Philip, in preparing for War, 
used some measures of such desperate 
and reckless violence, that Polybius^'ao- 
counts for them, after the manner of 
his country, by supposing him possess- 
ed with furies sent by avenging justice 
to punish his many impieties and cruel- 
ties. He removed from all tlie princi- 
pal maritime towns, the citizens, with 
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theif wites and chdcbren, atid planted 
Thracians in their stead, to whom he 
thought he could better trust in a Ro- 
man war. In order to secure himself 
against private revenge, he commanded 
that all the sons and daughters of all 
whom he had slain should be thrown 
into prison, where many were put to 
death. These actions filled the king- ' 
dom with mourning : the third tragedy 
was in his own family, where his sons 
were plotting against and accusing each 
other; and he was racked night and 
day with the horrible doubt which of 
them he should put to death on the 
evidence of the other, and which he 
should preserve to be an object of ter- 
ror for the remainder of his life. 

Here Polybius fails us : and the de- 
tails of the sequel must be found in Livy, 
who teUs them, however, with an evi- 
dent partiality towards the favourite of 
Rome. Demetrius was charged by Per- 
seus with an attempt upon his life : and 
Philip, after hearing the accusation and 
the defence, professed himself unable to 
decide on the truth or falsehood of the 
complaint. . He was, however, prejudiced 
against Demetrius, on account of his 
attachment to the Romans, and his fa- 
vour among them : while Perseus, who 
shared in his hostility against them, 
was trusted and admitted to his coun- 
sels. Demetrius being left in Macedo- 
nia while his father and brother were 
engaged in a military expedition, and 
seeing himself to be an object of suspi- 
cion, meditated flight to the Romans. 
His j)urpose was betrayed by one of his 
chief intinaates, who, like many others 
of his h6usehold, had been seduced 
by Perseus. At the same time letters 
arrived from Rome, professing to be 
from Ramininus, which asked the par- 
don of Demetrius, for any talk impru- 
dently; held with the writer touching 
the Macedonian crown. These letters, 
when combined with the project of 
flight, convinced the king that his. 
younger son was guilty of treason : and 
fearing to put him openly to death, lest 
it should prematurely disclose his hosti- 
lity to Rome, he procured that he should 
be poisoned. 

The short remainder of Philip's life 
was full of misery. He was full of re- 
gret for the son whom he had slm, and 
of misgivings as to the justice of the 
sentence : and he was also subject to 
continual mortifications from the sur- 
vivor, who being now assured of the suc- 

cesstion in his own and in the general 



opinion, assttnied Utile' less tfian ref^ 

authority, and was more feared and fol- 
lowed than the actual monarch. Philip 
had a kinsman, Antigonus, whom Per- 
seus hated because he could not mould 
him to his purposes. He, seeing little 
hope of safety to himself under the 
dominion of his enemy, undertook, if 
possible, to hinder his accession, and 
with that view to unravel his intrigues 
against his brother. According to 
Livy, he succeeded in proving, by the 
confession of the i^ents, that the letters 
Qf Flamininus, which led to the death of 
Demetrius, were a forgery. These confes- 
sions were however partly, or, according 
to some accounts, entirely drawn forth 
by torture: and there were authors 
who stated that one of those accused^ 
as agents could- not be brought by 
torture to confession. Even without 
this latter statement, the value of the 
confessions which were made would be 
much diminished by the means of ob- 
taining them: though the ancients ap- 
pear, most strangely and unreasonably, 
to have deemed examination by torture 
the surest method of arriving at truth. 
. Though now convinced that Perseus 
was guilty, Philip found him too power- 
ful to be punished. He only took care to 
keep at a distance, from his father, that he 
might be safe from any sudden violence. 
The king endeavoured to change the' suc- 
cession, and to make Antigonus his 
heir, but his life did not continue long 
enough to allow of his effecting his pur- 
pose. He died of a disease occasioned, 
by remorse and continual a^ony of mind : 
and Perseus, having received the ear- 
liest intelligence of his danger, was on 
the spot to take advantage of his decease 
before it was generally known. He 
mounted the throne without opposition;* 
and one of his first acts was to put 
Antigonus to death, (b. c. l&O.) 

Among other measures adopted by* 
Philip with a view to war with Rome, 
was the invitation of the Bastamae,- 
a barbarous nation from beyond the 
Danube. He intended that they should* 
extirpate the Dardanians, a. people al-. 
ways hostile to Macedonia; and then 
should proceed to the attack of Italy,' 
leaving their families in the Dardanian» 
country. In this case, if they were 
destroyed by tiie Romans, he hoped to 
enter unopposed into the possession of 
Dardania : but if they were successful, 
they would occupy thie R(Mnans, and he^ 
meanwhile would recover all his lost- 
dominion in Greece. iFor these. rean» 
R 
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sons he had invited them, had engaged 
for their safe passage through Thrace, 
and had prevaued on the princes of that 
country to let them proceed, and to 
provide markets for their use. 

They entered Thrace in a peaceful 
mwiner : but as soon as Philip^s death 
was known, both nations began to fail 
in their engagements, the Thracians to 
withhold 3ie necessary supplies, and 
the BastamsB to straggle and plunder. 
Mutual injuries soon led to avowed hos- 
tility. The Bastamffi at first prevailed ; 
the Thracians were obliged to seek a 
refuge on one lofty mountain, and here 
they were attacked* But besides the 
advantage resulting from their position, 
Oiey were further aided by a violent 
storm, which greatly distressed and con- 
founded the assailants. The Bastamae 
were repulsed. kWhen they were again 
assembled in their camp, they disputed 
whether to advance or return. About 
thirty thousand went on, and reached 
Dardania : the rest returned across the 
Danube to their homes, A war ensued 
between the Dardanians, and those of 
the BastamsB who persevered, in which 
the invaders were victorious at first, 
but were finally expelled. 

Perseus began his rei^by sending an 
embassy to Rome, which was honour- 
ably received, and assurances of friend- 
ship were mutually given with equal in- 
sincerity. He set himself to seek the 
good opinion of the Greeks, b]r acts 
which might win him the reputation of 
humanity, and place his character in 
advantageous contrast with that of his 
father. He dismissed state prisoners, 
remitted debts which were due to the 
treasury, and recalled all those who had 
been driven from Macedonia by charges 
of treason, or by debts or fines which 
they were unable to pay. He was dig- 
nified in manners^ dUigent and able in 
discharging the ordinary duties of his 
station ; and he observed, and enforced 
gn all about him, a sobriety and tem- 
perance in pleasures very different from 
the habits of Philip. All these things 
tended to make him popular, and to 
assist the negotiations bv which he 
endeavoured to engage the states of 
Greece in his interest. 

In the fifth year of his reign, some 
el the Dolopians having revolted from 
him and appealed to Rome, he attacked 
and subdued them. He then went to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. His sud- 
den appearance in the midst of Greece 
•aused some alarm: but after tbre^ 



davs' stay he retomed through Thes- 
saly, without committing any mjury in 
the country. He moreover sent am- 
bassadors, not only to the states through 
which he passed, but to many others, 
and craved that fall their quarrels with 
his father might be ended with his life. 
But above all he desired reconciliation 
with the Achaians, whose enmity to 
Philip had been such, that a decree ex- 
isted, forbiddmg the entrance of any 
Macedonian on their soiL The Achai- 
ans in consequence could not venture 
into Macedonia, which was hence a 
refuge to their fugitive slaves. All 
these Perseus collected as far sis he 
could, and sent them back with letters, 
importing that it belonged to the Achai- 
ans to see that the mischief should not 
recur. 

Amon^ the most active speakers in 
the Achaian assembly, was one Calli- 
crates. After the last-mentioned set- 
tlement of affairs in Lacedaemon, ^the 
exiles had continued to sohcit the 
Romans, and the Romans to urge 
their recall. Lycortas advised that the 
act should be maintained, and the 
senate informed that its reversal was 
precluded by the laws, and by all the 
mutual obligations of the confederate 
states. Callicrates contended that no- 
thing should hinder obedience to Rome : 
but the assembly agreed with Lycortas, 
and sent an embassy with such instruc- 
tions as he recommended. Unfortu- 
nately Callicrates was sent upon this 
mission ; and he, instead of doing his 
errand, incited the senate to invade the 
independence of his country. He said 
that they encouraged the Greeks to 
disobedience, by not supporting the 
party, which maintained that laws, and 
oaths, and graven pillars, should yield 
to the will of the Romans. While left 
to themselves, the Achaians would 
favour those who professed to stand up 
for law and liberty : but if the senate 
marked its preference of the men who 
upheld its unlimited authority, it would 
easily make the leaders its own, and the 
Many would be deterred from opposi- 
tion. He reminded them of the war with 
Messene, which the Achaians had waged 
and brought to an end without consult- 
ing them: though the Romans had 
never yet made this a subject of com- 
plaint. He recalled to them how often 
they had required the Achaians to re- 
store the Lacedaemonian exiles : instead 
of which they had pledged themselves 
anew to those in the ci^ not to do iU 
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These suggestions vr€te too flLUimng fot 
Roman integrity to withstand. The 
seniate wrote not only to the Achaians, 
that they should enforce the restoration 
of the exiles, but to the i£tolians» Epi- 
rots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acarna« 
nians, to requ&st their utmost exertions 
in the cause. In their letters^to the 
Achaians, they expressed their wish that 
all Achaian statesmen should be IDie 
Callicrates: and the traitor returned in 
triumph to his countrymen, who little 
guessed what public service had merited 
this praise. 

Henceforward, Callicrates was th'e 
leader of a party which always recom- 
mended entu'e obedience to Rome. His 
influence was^ supi)orted by the behef ' 
tiiat he stood high in the good opinion 
of the senate, and that his favour with 
that body might be a protection to the 
commonwealth. He was chosen gene- 
ral, in which capacity he restored the 
Messenian and Lacedsemo^an exiles: 
and in his after conduct he was ever 
ready to do whatever he deemed agree- 
able to tl^e Romans. In the present in- 
stance, when Xenarchus the general had 
I'ead the letters of Perseus to the Acha- 
ians, and many were inclined to receive 
them favourably, Callicrates expressed 
an opposite opinion. A way, he said, 
was sought for introducing alliance with 
Macedonia, to the detriment of that 
connexion which existed with Rome. 
He made use of various arguments to 
show that a war was impendmg between 
the Romans and Perseus, and especially 
dwelt on the conquest of Dolopia, and 
the coming of the Macedonian king to 
Delphi. " If now," he said, "we re- 
peal the decree which excludes the Ma- 
cedonians from Peloponnesus, we shall 
again have royal ambassadors in the 
country, and interchange of hospitality 
between them and our chief men, and 
finally armies, and the king himself, 
crossing the giilf from Delphi ; and thus 
we shall be mingled with Macedonians 
arming against Rome. I advise that 
nothing should be changed till we know 
whether our fears be just or not. If 
peace remain inviolate between the Ma- 
cedonians and the Romans, we may then 
have friendship and intercourse with the 
former." 

Archon, the brother of the ^neral, 
spoke next. Callicrates, he said, had 
assumed to be acquainted with the in- 
tentions of Perseus and of the Romans. 
The Achaians, however, knew not these, 
nor did it concern tbem to inquire : it 



tvas enough for them that peace existed* 
and assurances of friendship had been 
mutually given. When Rome herself 
was at peace with Macedonia, why 
should the Achaians cherish intermin- 
able hatred? And if the. offences of 
Philip were to be remembered againrt 
his son, why should the many benefits 
formerly received from the Macedonian 
kings be entirely forgotten? No new 
alliance was now proposed, nor any 
breach of friendship with the Romans* 
but t simply the repeal of an unsocial 
interdichon, injurious, to private inter- 
ests, and offensive to human feelings. 
If war broke out, not Perseus doubted 
their adherence to the Romans : but if 
peace [could not put an end to hatred, it 
ought at least to suspend it. The argu- 
ments of Archon were extensively ap- 
proved; but some of the Headers pro- 
cured the postponement of the question, 
by suggesting that the dignity of the 
nation would suffer, if they listened to 
an overture made to them by letter, when 
the more respectful course would have 
been to send an embassy. An embassy 
afterwards came from the king, at a 
subsequent meeting of the Achaians: 
but those who called themselves ^more 
especially the friends of Rome, succeed- 
ed in preventing its reception. 

About this time the iEtolians were 
torn with bloody struggles of faction, 
chiefly arising from the debts with which 
the many were burdened. Wearied out 
with war, both parties sent ambassadors 
to Rome, and begian to treat for recon- 
ciliation with each other: but a new 
and most atrocious violence broke off 
the negotiation. The exiles of Hypata 
had been invited to return, the faith of 
the state was pledged to their safety, 
and the people went out to welcome 
them at their approach with every ap- 
pearance of good will. Scarcely had 
they entered the gates, when eighty 
men, the chief of them, were slaugh- 
tered; and anger and distrust being 
thus revived, the war was rekindled with 
added violence throughout iEtolia. Some 
attempts were made unsuccessfully by 
the Romans to settle these disputes. 
In the following year, however, both 
parties appeared at Delphi, to defend 
themselves, and arraign their adversa- 
ries, before the Roman commissioner 
Marcellus. He declined to give sentence 
in favour of either, but prevailed on both 
to be mutually reconciled ; and hostages 
being given bV each party, wer6 placed 
in custody at Corinth, In Thessdy and 
^ R2 
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Perrhsebia also, wh€re like causes had 
led to like convulsions, tranquillity was 
restored bv Appius Claudius, Centho,'*' 
another Homan commissioner, who 
effected a compromise between the 
debtors and the creditors. 

Marcellus went from Delphi into Pe- 
loponnesus, and made manifest the en- 
mity of his commonwealth towards 
Perseus, by commending the Achaians 
for retaining the decree of exclusion 
against the Macedonians. The break- 
ing out of war was hastened by Eu- 
menes, who went to Rome to stimulate 
the senate. He made use of various 
arguments to show that Perseus was 
already a dangerous enemy to Rome; 
that his hostile disposition had been 
abundantly shown, and his power was 
daUy increasing. These exhortations 
well accorded with the previous opinions 
and feelings of the Romans, and they 
were further exasperated by the Mace- 
donian ambassador sent to Rome to 
justify his master, who spoke in lan- 
guage very different from that which 
they were accustomed to hear from their 
allies. His king, he said, had earnestly 
sought to clear his faith from suspicion : 
but if cause for quarrel were obstinately 
sought, he would defend himself with 
courage. The honours bestowed on Eu- 
menes were such as showed that his 
counsels as well as his person were ac- 
ceptable to the senate : and the envoy of 
Perseus returned in haste to his master, 
and announced that the preparations for 
war had not actually been commenced, 
but that it was evident they would not be 
long delayed. 

Perseus was now in full readiness 
for war ; but before commencing it, he 
plotted the death of Eumenes, whom he 
both hated and feared. It was known 
that this prince, in returning from TtaJy 
would visit Delphi ; and in going thither 
he was waylaid by assassins, who stun- 
ned him with stones thrown upon him 
from above, and left him for dead upon 
the ground. The assassins escaped, but 
enough transpired to throw upon Per- 
seus a strong suspicion of having em- 
ployed them. Eumenes was taken up 
and embarked for Corinth, and again 
for iEgina ; and thence, after a tedious 
and uncertain convalescence, he returned 

into Asia. , , . . *., 

Sect. III.— About the beginning of the 
year b. c. 172, war was declared by the 
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Roman senate and people against Ma« 
cedonia, and an army was oixlered to be 
levied under the consul Publius Liciniu^. 
Ambassadors arriving from Perseus to 
express their master*s surprise at the 
preparations making, and. nis desire of 
neace, were sent out of Italy, and in- 
formed that all communications were 
thenceforth to be made through the con- 
sul. Commissioners were sent into Greece, 
to exhort the allies of Rome to .be faithful 
and active. The heart of Perseus failed 
at the si^ht of the approaching struggle, 
though it \9as the point to whichiiis 

Elans and those of his father had long 
een tending. He had a hereditary con- 
nexion of hospitality with Quintus Mar- 
cius, the Urst of the Roman commis- 
sioners ; and this encouraged the hope 
that through him terms of peace might 
be obtained. The wily Roman gave 
countenance to this hope ; for his com- 
monwealth was at the moment unpre- 
I)ared for War, while all the prepara- 
tions of Perseus were complete. A con- 
ference took place between tii^m. At 
the king's entreat]^ Marcius consented to 
a truce, during which ambassadors might 
be sent from Macedonia to Rome ; a step 
from which he knew that no result could 
be expected, except delay ; and thus by 
the indiscreet timidity of Perseus he was 
enabled to assume the appearance of re- 
luctantly granting, to urgent solicitation, 
the thing which he most wished to bring 
to pass, as very convenient to Rome and 
usdess to her adversary. During the 
period of truce, various negotiations 
were carried on among the Grecian 
states, especially the Boeotians. 

At the end of the war between the 
Romans and Antiochus, the administra- 
tion of justice had been partly renewed 
among the Boeotians, after an intermis- 
sion, as we may remember, of nearly 
twenty-five years. This was not done 
without great opposition,, for there were 
many who profited by the continuance of 
disorder. About the same time Flami- 
ninus, in consideration for services re- 
ceived from Zeuxippus in the wars with 
Philip and with Antiochus, persuaded 
the Roman senate to write to the Boeo- 
tians, and require them to recall him and 
his fellow exiles. This they were loth to 
do, lest they should be wimdrawn from 
the friendship of Macedonia. As soon 
as they heard the purpose of the senate, 
they published two judgments which had 
passed against Zeuxippus and the rest 
for sacrilege and for the murder of Bra- 
ohyllas. They then, on iWJeiving thft 
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letters, s^nt ministeris to Rome, to say 
that they could not annul a sentence 
legaUy pronounced; whereupon the se- 
nate wrote to the Achaians and iEtolians, 
to enforce the restoration of Zeuxippus. 
The Achaians did not resort to arms, but 
sent an embassy to persuade the Boeo- 
tians to consent, and also requested that, 
as they had restored the administration of 
justice between their own citizens, they 
should restore it likewise in cases touching 
the Achaians. They promised compli- 
ance, but afterwards neglected it Upon 
this Philopoemen, being general of the 
Achaians, gave leave to all that had been 
injured by the Boeotians, to make forcible 
reprisals. An attempt being made to 
drive away some cattle from Boeotia, a 
skirmish took place, and war was all but 
commenced. The senate, however, did 
not repeat the demand that Zeuxippus 
should be recalled, and the Achaian re- 
prisals having been stopped at the inter- 
cession of the Megarians, the war was 
prevented. 

The good will of the Boeotians toward 
the Macedonian princes ,still continuing, 
induced them to form a new alliance with 
Perseus. This did not take place without 
some struggles, in the course of which 
many persons were driven into banish- 
ment. When Quintus Marcius and his 
colleagues came into Greece, these exiles 
flocked to them, throwing the blame of 
the alliance on Ismenias, a chief of the 
adverse party, and affirming that several 
of the Boeotian towns had been forced 
into it much against their wilL Marcius 
declared that this should be. tried, for 
he would secure to each the exercise of 
its own independent jud^ent. When 
he had made the truce with Perseus, he 
entered Boeotia. Ambassadors came 
from many of the towns, to submit their 
several communities to the pleasure of 
the Romans. All these he directed to 
follow him to Chalcis : and thither also 
came Ismenias from Thebes, to make a 
like surrender in the name of the whole 
Boeotian nation. The envoys from the 
towns were received with favour: for 
their errand suited the purpose of the 
commissioners, who were determined to 
break up the Boeotian confederacy. Is- 
menias was negl^ted and scornfully 
treated : and the party hatred of the ex- 
iles, encouraged by this, broke out in an 
attempt to stone lum, from which he was 
only saved by taking refuge in the tri- 
bunal * of the Romans. 

* Tribana], a raised seat of a particalar form, on 
which the Roman magistrates sat to administer 
jiwtice. 



Meantime there was shife in Thebes. 
The men of Coroneia andHaliartus, who 
were devoted to Perseus, had gather^l 
in the capital, and were earnestly sup- 
porting the Macedonian alliance. For 
some time the parties were equally 
matched : but at length the leader of the 
Coroneians changed his opinion, and 
then the tide set strongly towards sub- 
mission to Rome. A Sesh embassy was 
sent forthwith to Marcius, to excuse the 
alliance with Perseus. The multitude 
then proceeding to the house of Neon» 
the head of the Macedonian party, and 
to those of his principal followars, and 
angrily calling them to account for their 
acts, made them think it prudent to go 
into banishment. After this ^ey- re- 
turned to the place of assembly, where 
they voted high honours to the Romans, 
and sent ambassadors to surrender the 
city to them and recall the exiles. 

The arrival of the Theban ministers at 
Chalcis interrupted a warm discussion, 
in which the exiles were passionately 
arraigning Ismenias, Neon, and their 
friends. Marcius commended the The* 
ban people, and advised that the ambas- 
sadors should conduct the exiles home, 
and then that every city should send 
ministers to Rome, to make its own 
particular surrender. Neon escaped into 
Macedonia, but Ismenias and some 
others were thrown into prison, where 
they slew themselves. " Thus the Boeo- 
tian nation, after long preserving its 
union, and unexpectedly outliving many 
critical seasons, was broken up and re- 
solved into its several states, through 
inconsiderate haste in leaguing with 
Perseus, and vain and childish timidity, 
in suddenly shrinking from him." — Po- 

LYBIUS. 

Among the states whose support would 
be important to either party in the ;nrar, 
the Rhodians held a foremost place.. At 
the end of the war with Antiochus, the 
Romans had bestowed upon them piui of 
Lycia and Caria. But upon the arrival of 
the ten commissioners whom the senate 
appointed to settle the affairs of Asia, the 
Ilians interceded with them for the free- 
dom of the Lycians. The name of 
Ilium had belonged to ancient Troy ; and 
the town which now bore it had been 
built upon the territory of the fallen 
city. The intercession of itfi inhabitants 
carried weight as from the successors of 
the Trojans, from whom the Romans 
loved to think themselves descended: 
though the Ilians were really an JEohaa 
colony, and in no wise of kin to the an- 
cient occupies of their territory, TbMS 
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Roman delegates, unwilling to disoblige 
tither their pretended kinsmen or their 
Tsluable allies, gare a doubtftil answer, 
which each understood as favourable to 
themselves. The Ilians sent to the Ly- 
dan cities, and said that liie^ had pro^ 
cured them liberty: and the Lycians'sent 
Ambassadors to Rhodes to treat of alli- 
ance, when the Khodians were appoint* 
mg commissioners to settle the anairs of 
Lycia and Caria. The difference of in- 
tention did not immediately appear : but 
when the Lycians, being intrcTduced into 
the assembly, began to speak of alliance, 
and the Rhodian chief magistrate plainly 
required their subjection, they declared 
that they would brave all dangers rather 
than do the bidding of the Rhodians. 

A war ensued, in which the Lycians 
were reduced to submission. But before 
their subjugation they had sent an em- 
bassy to Rome, to complain of the 
harshness used by the Rhodians: and 
the senate chose ambassadors to tell the 
Rhodians that the Lycians had be^n as- 
signed to them as friends and allies, and 
not as a free gift. Before the coming of 
the embassy the Rhodians had considered 
that they had settled the matter accord- 
ing to their wish : but now, on this fresh 
encouragement, they saw the Lycians 
again in commotion, and ready to nazard 
everything for independence. A sus- 
picion arose that the Romans wished 
to waste their strength and treasure in 
unprofitable contests. The reign of 
Perseus was begun in Macedonia, and 
the new king had married the daughter 
of Seleucus king of Syria, the son and 
successor of Antiochus. The Rhodians 
had transported the bride into Mace- 
donia, and had taken this occasion to 
make a trial and a display of their 
maritime strength, by accompanying her 
with all their navy magnificently equip- 
ped. This courtesy had been returned by 
i*erseus with largesses to the rowers, and 
a supply of ship-timber to the state. 
There was nothing here with which the 
Romans could reasonably be offended : 
but yet it was thought that their jea- 
lousy might have been excited both by 
the display of power and wealth, and also 
by the proof of readiness to cultivate 
independent relations of friendship with 
others than themselves. Whatever 
•plight be surmised with respect to their 
intention, the Rhodians gave no sign of 
suspicion or anger. The arrangements 
with respect to Lycia stood unchanged, 
*^nt ambassadors were sent to Rome to 
ruct the senate better in those points 
7hich the Lyeians had deceived 



them; and there the matter rested, «JI 
further prosecution of it bein^r inter- 
rupted by the breaking out of the Mar 
oedonian war. Ambassadors then were 
sent from Rome to exhort the Rhodiaos 
to fidelity: but the^ fbund on their 
arrival that exhortation was needless^ 
for the people already, foreseeing the 
war, had refitted forty ships to be pre« 
pared for J the service of the Romans. 
This aid was afterwards offered to the 
Roman admiral in the Grecian seas, but 
was declined by him as unnecessary. 

Letters were sent by Perseus to the 
(rrecian states, with an account of his 
conference with Marcius, and those to 
Rhodes were accompanied by ambas* 
sadors. These requested of the Rho- 
dians that they would be neutrals and 
peace-makers ; ** for this," they said» 
*'was good for all, and becoming to the 
Rhodians, who, professing to value 
freedom of speech and to maintain the 
common liberty of Greece, ought espe-* 
cially to avoid being drawn into any 
action contrary to these objects.*' These 
arguments vere not without effect upon 
the Rhodians, but their minds were still 
pre-occupied with attachment to Rome, 
xn spite of some particular reasons for 
displeasure; and they declined doing 
aught to compromise her friendship^ 
They expressed however, in other re- 
spects, great good will towards the am^ 
bassadors and their master. 

Another Macedonian embassy was 
sent into Boeotia. The only cities where 
it could hope for success were Thebes, 
Haliartus, and Coroneia: it was re* 
pulsed at Thebes, but welcomed at the 
other two. AmbassadoVs then were 
sent to Perseus from Haliartus and 
Coroneia, to ask succour for those 
states which embraced his interest 
against the Thebans, who were trou- 
blesome neighbours to all that would 
not league themselves with Rome. The 
king replied that he could not then aid 
them, on account of the truce: but he 
advised them to defend themselves as 
well' as they could against the Thebans, 
and to avoid giving occasion of hostility 
to the Romans. 

The time of truce ran out ; the Mace- 
donian ambassadors were haughtily 
repulsed by the senate, and ordered to 
depart from Rome forthwith, and within 
thirty days from Italy ; and the consul 
P; Licinius crossed the sea with his 
army. Perseus now assembled his forces 
for the war, to which they seemed 
liot inadequate. Five-and-twenty years 
had passed since the peace with ih& 
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Homftns ! and during a31 that pmod the 
kingdom had been recruiting its popu- 
lation and resources, undisturbed bjr 
wars, excepting some trifling contests 
•with the bordering nations, which had 
kept the soldiers in exercise. The army 
was numerous, disciplined and well ap- 
pointed, and warlike stores and imple- 
ments ;of every kind were abundantly 
provided. Thus prepared, Perseus ad- 
vanced into Thessaly. Several of the 
smaller towns submitted at his approach, 
and Mylee holding out was taken and 
«acked, after a desperate resistance. 
The king then fixed his head-quarters 
«pon the roots of Ossa, and near the 
opening of the pass of Tempe ; and from 
hence he sent out detachments to annoy 
and plunder the allies of Rome. 

Meanwhile the consul advanced 
through Epirus and Athamania into 
Thessaly. His way was through a very 
difficult country, and if he had been 
attacked in emerging from it, while his 
men were yet fatigued and disordered, 
he might have been easily overthrown! 
But Perseus did not inherit the military 
talents of his father, and^ this oppor- 
tunity was suffered to pass by. The 
consul advanced to Lanssa, where he 
was joined by Eumenes with 4000 foot 
and 1000 horse, and by succours, mostly 
very scanty, from ms Grecian allies, 
Perseus attempted to draw him to a 
distance from his^ camp, by sending 
troops to ravage the lands^of Pnera : but 
Licinius did not hazard the attempt to 
protect them. Encouraged by this, the 
king repeatedly approached tne hostile 
camp, and offered battle. An engage- 
ment of cavalry took place, in which 
the Romans were defeated : and it was 
thought that their army might have 
been destroyed, if Perseus had followed 
up his success with an attack on their 
camp« So fiilly was their general con- 
vinced of his danger, that in the ensuing 
night he silently transported his forces 
to the farther bank of the river Peneus. 
Perseus was now advised by many of his 
friends to offer peace on the same terms 
on which it had been made with his 
father. If it were accepted, the war 
would-be honourably terminated with a 
victory, and the Romans would have 
received a lesson, which would make 
them less ready to encroach on the 
rights of the Macedonians : if it were 
refused, he would have gods and men 
to witness his moderation, and the ob^- 
stioate pride of his enemies. The king 
agroedy and an embassy was sent. The 



consul called a council of war, and aU 
unanimously resolved that the answer 
should be as harsh as possible. ** For 
this," Polybius observes, " is a custom 
peculiar to the Romans, to be haughty 
and obstinate in reverses, but moderate 
in success. That this is honourable, aJl 
will allow: but whether it be always 
practicable may be doubted." It is 
doubtless honourable to a state, when 
unjustly attacked, to suffer all things 
rather than compromise its character or 
its independence : but in a war of am* 
bition, to sacrifice its armies, and perhaps 
to hazard its national existence, rather 
than confess a failure and retire f^om tiie 
contest without an extension of empire^ 
has more of obstinate perverseness thaa 
of magnanimity. If the Roman principle 
w^e acted on universally, no war could 
end, except by the destruction of one of the 
parties : and for a state to propound one 
rule of honour for itself and another for 
all with whom it comes into contact, is. 
a common insult to mankind. The boast 
of moderation in success is of a better 
kind, though the claim of the Romans 
to it may well be disputed. It is true 
that they often granted terms far easier 
than j.those which they might probably 
have enforced; but it is no less true 
that those terms were frequently ill 
kept, and that peace was the beginning 
of systematic encroachment on the rights 
of ihe vanquished people : and in all 
such cases, the apparent liberality can 
have been little better than crooked po- 
licy or vain ostentation. This at least 
is an inference which we may reason- 
ably draw with respect to the general 
conduct of a people, among whom such 
instances are continually recurring: 
though exceptions be sometimes to be 
made in favour of an individual com- 
mander, and even in favour of the na- 
tion itself, to the extent of a real, though 
transitory good intention, at the moment 
of contracting some particular engage- 
ment. 

The message of Perseus was answered 
by a demand that he sh6uld surrender 
himself and his kingdom to the disposal 
of the senate. This insolence filled his 
counsellors with resentment; and they 
advised him to negotiate no more. But 
he was the more alarmed by the apparent 
confidence of his enemies : and he con- 
tinued to tempt them with higher offers, 
till he was at length induced by repeated 
failure, and by the indignation of his' 
friends, to desist. 

The Roman arn^s were n^ore successful 
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in Boeotia. The praetor Caiud Lucretius, 
yrho had been sent with a fleet into the 
Grecian seas shortly before the setting 
out of the consul, had landed his forces 
and besieged Haliartus. The townsmen 
defended themselves with detern^ined 
resolution, but with inadequate re- 
sources : the place was stormed, and all 
the inhabitants were either slaughtered 
or sold for slaves. The pictures, statues^ 
and other valuable spoils having been 
carried to the sfiips, the city was rased 
to its foundations; and the Romans 
then, if the copies of Livy are correct, 
proceeded to Thebes. If so, there must 
have been some fresh revolt of the 
Thebans not mentioned by the historian. 
The people submitted at the approach 
of the praetor, who made over the city 
to the exiles and other friends of Rome, 
and sold the slaves and all the eiFects of 
the Macedonian party. He then re- 
turned to his ships. 

Perseus attempted unsuccessfully to 
fire the encampment of the Romans. A 
few days after he led out a party to cut 
off their foragers and surpnse an out- 
post In this he partly succeeded : but 
the soldiers of the outpost having formed 
upon a hill, defended themselves, though 
with diflficulty, till aid arrived from the 
camp ; and then the king was* over- 
piatched and obliged to retire, with some 
loss and with great hazard. This action 
partly restored the confidence of the 
Romans. It was the last of the season, 
for the king immediately went into winter 
quarters in Macedonia, and the consul 
soon after in Boeotia. 

The next year's transactions are im- 

gerfectly" recorded; but they seem to 
ave extended the influence. of Perseus 
in Greece, an end that was much pro- 
moted by the cruelty and avarice of the 
Roman commanders, especially the con- 
sul Licinius, and the praetors, Lucretius 
and his successor Hortensius. The last 
demanded from the people of Abdera a 
large supply of com and money; they 
asked him for time to send to the then 
QOnsul Aulus Hostilius, and to Rome ; 
but scarcely had their envoys reached 
the consul, when they heard that Hor- 
tensius had taken their city, beheaded 
the chiefs, and sold the other inhabi- 
tants. The senate ordered that all who 
had been sold should be sought out and, 
rieleased. The Chalcidians complained 
6i both the praetors : and the urgency 
of their necessity was testified by the 
appearance of Miction as their principal 
ambassador, who had come to Rome 



for that purpose, though he was ^^sabled 

in all his limbs, and was obti^ed to be 
carried into the senate house m a, litter. 
He declared that to shut the gates against 
Lucretius and Hortensius was safer than 
to admit them : for those towns were for 
the most part unharmed, which had ex- 
cluded them ; while at Chalcis, where 
they had been received, all the temples 
were pillaged. Lucretius had freighted 
his ships with the spoils of sacrilege, and 
had carried freemen into slavery : and 
both he and Hortensius had quartered 
their seamen summer and winter in the 
houses of the citizens, and exposed their 
wives and children to the insolence of 
rude and profligate men, who cared not 
what they said or did. The senate sent 
orders to Hortensius to redress as far as 
possible, and not to repeat the wrongs 
complained of : and Lucretius being 
accused before the assembly of the com- 
mons, was condemned by all the tribes, 
and heavily fined. 

These outrages were imputable to 
particular magistrates, and not to the 
state, which condemned and pupished 
them : there were other faults on which 
a different verdict must be given. Such 
was the disposition, already seen in- the 
case of Callicrates and the Achaians, to 
favour those who flattered Rome by be- 
traying the liberty of their country,- and 
to encourage their slanders against better 
men than themselves. Of this sub^ 
servient crew was the -^tolian Ly- 
ciscus, on whose evidence Eupolemus, 
Nicander, and others of his countrymen* 
were transported to Rome, under a fri- 
volous charge of treacherously causing 
the defeat of the Roman cavalry by 
Perseus. Another was the Epirot 
Charops. He set all engines to woric 
against Antinous and Cepnalus, the men 
most respected in his nation, who had 
earnestly wished that peace might con- 
tinue, but who, since it was broken, 
advised the people to do their duty 
faithfully as allies of Rome, but without 
unbecoming subserviency, or forward- 
ness beyond their covenant. Whatever 
they did in any wise contrary to the 
wishes of the Romans, Charops im« 
puted to infidelity. At first they de- 
spised the slander : but when they saw 
the credit given by the Romans to like 
accusations made by Lyciscus, they> 
foresaw that they too might be sum- 
moned to Rome without a trial. They 
were thus induced for their own safety 
really to entertain the purpose of revolt: 
and by this and similar conduct, as 
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Playbills observes on another ogomIoii, 
the Koraans became rich in flatterers, but 
poDF in true friends. In the present 
instance the defection of Cephalus car- 
ried with it that of Epirus. 

'Early in the following year Hostilius, 
from his winter quarters in Thessaly, 
sent Caius Popillius and Cnaeus Octa- 
vius to visit the states of Greece. They 
carried with them a decree of the senate, 
that none of the allies should be requir- 
ed to furnish ^ny supplies to the Roman 
officers, unless the demand had been 
sanctioned by the senate. They vaunted 
the kindness of the decree in each city of 
Peloponnesus, and went on to say that 
they Knew the men who were not hearty 
in the c^use of Rome, and to express as 
much displeasure towards them as to- 
vrards theu* avowed opponents. It was 
believed that they meant to accuse Ly- 
cortas, his son rolybius, and Archon, 
in the great council of the Achaians : 
but failmg to find any decent pretext for 
so doing, when the assembly met, they 
only addressed to it some words of com- 
pliment and exhortation, and then went 
into iSltolia. 

, Their object here was to take hostages 
from the nation, and it was supported by 
Lyciscus. The Romans, he said, had 
done wcdl in removing the chief conspi- 
rators against them, meaning Eupole- 
mus and Nicander ; but these had left 
accomplices, who ought to be similarly 
treated, unless they gave their children 
as pledges for good behaviour. The 
persons chiefly hinted at were Archida- 
mus and Pantaleon, the latter of whom 
being with Eumenes, when the attempt 
to murder him was made, was the only 
one who had courage to stand by him 
and defend him. Pantaleon rising, 
shortly rebuked the sycophancy of Ly- 
ciscus, and then turned to Thoas, whom 
he deemed his more accredited calum- 
niator, from the absence of known en- 
mity between them. He called to his 
mind the war of Antiochus, which he 
had kindled against the people whom he 
now unworthily flattered. He reproach- 
ed him with ingratitude towards Nican- 
der and himself, who, when he was 
given up to the Romans by treaty, had 
gone assambassadors to Rome, and ob- 
tained his pardon. The indignation of 
the crowd broke out against "Ilioas: 
they would not hear him speak, and be- 
gan to pelt him. It was now no time to 
talk of hostages, and after slightly re- 
proving them for pelting Tbo^, the 
Romans departed. 



' Thqr went -next into" Aeanttnia, 
where they were advised by their wann- 
est partisans to put garrisons into the 
towns, and so to guwd against Uie at- 
tempts of the Mac^onian faction. The 
independent party protested against 
this, as the treatment due to con- 
quered enemies, and not to allies who 
had committed no offence. It was ma- 
nifest that the popular opinion went 
with the latter speakers ; wherefore the 
ambassadors thought it most prudent to 
agree with them, and after expressing 
themselves to that eff'eet, they returned 
to Hostilius at Larissa. 

These transactions caused the Acha« 
ian leaders to deliberate on the line of 
conduct fittest for the times. Lycortas 
maintained, as he had done from the be- 
ginning, that they should not aid either 
Perseus or the Romans : for the power 
of the victor would certainly be too great 
for the freedom of Greece, and it wxe- 
fore was not the part of a patriot to con- 
cur in building it up. At the same time 
he advised them not to thwart the Ro- 
mans, for that would be too dangerous, 
especially to those whose independent 
conduct made many powerful enemies 
among them. Apollonidas dissuaded 
direct opposition to Rome, but said that 
they should fearlessly check and censure 
those domestic traitors, who courted the 
Romans by sacrificing the liberties, laws, 
and common interests of the state. But 
the majority fell in with Archon, who 
recommended that they should yield to 
the times, and carefuUy avoid giving to 
their enemies any handle for slander, lest 
they should^suffer the lot of Nicander and 
his fellows. It was agreed that Archon 
should be proposed for chief magistrate, 
and Polybius for general of the cavalry ; 
and they were elected accordingly. 

Perseus, secure at present against 
attack from the Romans, since the inter- 
vening mountains were impassable by 
reason of the snows, resolved to bredc 
the strength of the neighbouring Illy- 
rians, lest they should ravage his bor- 
ders when he was occupied elsewhere. 
This was not all : he had long sought 
the alliance of Gentius, who ruled over 
most of lUyria; and this display of 
power, he thought, might determine that 
prince to join hun. His arms were 
every where prosperous: but Gentius 
answered his ambassadors that he was 
too poor to go to war with Rome, unless 
he received a large supply, of money. 
This the Macedonian refused to furnish : 
i^d. although he continued to solicit 
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Oentius by repealed embassieii, he could 
not overcome his own habitually penu- 
rious disposition so far as to consent to 
the only terms on which the Illyrian 
could be induced to aid him. 

Spring came ; Hostilius gave up his 
command to the new consul Q. Maroius, 
and with it an army which he had wean- 
ed from great disorder and licentious- 
ness, and trained to vigilance, obedience, 
and inofPensive conduct in quarters. 
Marcius advanced into Macedonia, over 
heights which seemed insurmountable to 
an army. An active enemy might have 
ruined him : but Perseus let him pass 
with slight opposition, and then in blind 
terror retired to Pydna, leaving open the 
rich cit^ of Dium, with the strong defile 
which it commanded, the only passage 
for the Romans from the narrow plain 
under the mountains into the open coun- 
try of Macedonia. The consul took 
possession of Dium, and advanced a little 
beyond it : but finding it difiicult to supply 
his army at a distance from ^Thessaly, 
he soon retired within the pass, and 
suffered Perseus to reoccupy the city. 
The summer was spent in attempts on 
various places by the consul, and by the 
oo-operating 4eet of the Romans and 
of Eumenes. The towns were well de- 
fended by the Macedonians, and com- 
monly with success ; and the army went 
into winter quarters, after a campaign 
in which little had been won, except an 
entrance into Macedonia. 

The Achaians had decreed, at the sug- 
gestion of Archon, that they would aid 
the Romans with all their forces. Poly- 
bius and others being sent to the consul 
to signify their resolution, arrived when 
he was about to cross the mountains, 
and shared in the dangers of the pas- 
sage. They then declared their errand 
to Marcius, who thanked the Achaians 
for their good will, but ssud that he had 
no present need of putting them to such 
expense and inconvenience. The am- 
bassadors returned to Achaia, all except 
Polybius, who continued with the array ; 
till the consul, hearing that Appius 
Centho, who was then commanding a 
body of troops in Epirus, had asked 
five thousand soldiers of the Achaians 
to assist his operations, sent Polybius 
back to frustrate his request, declaring 
that there was no necessity for the 
reinforcement, and that the Achaians 
ought not to be burdened with it. 
Whether this was done for the sake 
of the Ach£uansj or in jealousy of 
Apj^tis, Polybuu considered as very 



doubtfbl. Itowarer, he unclertook the 
commission, and was placed by it in 
some perplexity. He had lio written in- 
structions from Marcius to bear him out, 
and without them he felt it dangerous to 
oppose the wishes of Appius. He made 
use, however, of the decree of the senate, 
which relieved the allies from compli- 
ance with any demands of its officers, 
not authorized by itself. He procured a 
vote that the matter should be referred 
to the consul ; and by this he saved the 
nation from a heav^ expense, but gave 
great offence to Appius. 
^Perseus continued. his endeavours to 
engage the Rhodians in his cause, and 
the city was full of contention between 
his favourers and those of Rome. When 
the^ decree of the senate arrived there, 
which relieved the allies from obedience 
to the unauthorized commands of the 
Roman officers, this act was kindly taken 
by the multitude : and the leaders friend- 
ly to Rome, availing themselves gladly 
of the existing impression, persuaded 
them to send ambassadors to die senate, 
to the consul, and to the praetor who 
commanded the fleet. The ambassadors 
' to Rome were instructed to ask permis- 
sion for a purchase of com in Sicily ; 
and all had orders to defend their com- 
monwealth against the charge of disaf- 
fection, and to renew aU its engage- 
ments of friendship. - Each of these mis- 
sions was favourably received. The 
consul, moreover, privatMy conferred 
with the leader of the embassy sent to 
him, and wondered that the Rhodians 
did not endeavour to make peace be- 
tween Perseus and the Romans. His 
purpose in this is not ascertained. A 
war had broken out between Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt, and An^ 
tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, on 
account of Coelesyria, wmch the former 
Antiochus, the present king's father, had 
vnrested from Egypt. The consul may 

gerhaps have feared the power of the 
yrian, should he be enabled to conquer 
Egypt while the Romans were engaged- 
with Perseus : he may have wished to 
stimulate the Rhodians to do something 
which the Romans might consider as 
a pretext for attacking their indepen-- 
dence, when the Macedonian war should 
be ended. Polybius thought that the 
• latter motive was the true one; he 
certainly deemed such crooked policy 
not inconsistent with the consul's cha- 
racter, and we shall hereafter find that 
the event at least corresponded with such 
a suspicion. 
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7heretani of <he ambiussaam illltid 
all parties withjoy. Some exulted in 
the iriendship of ^e Romans, others in 
their weakness, which they thought tb 
be proved hy their unusual earnestness 
in demonstrations of good will, and espe* 
cially by the suggestion that the Rho-^ 
dians should m^iate between Perseus 
and the Romans. The people wer^ 
easily persuaded to undertake the me-* 
diation of peace. They voted an em- 
bassy to each of the belligerents, to 
declare that they could no longer en- 
dure the evils arising from the war, 
and that if either party refused to put 
an end to it on equitable terms, 
the Rhodians would consider what was 
to* be done against him. Such a mes* 
sage was little fitted to conciliate the 
haughty spirit of the Romans. The 
bearers of it were roughly answered, 
and they parted from the senate in 
mutual anger. 

Perseus had at length concluded an 
alliance with Gentius, under the condi-^ 
tion of giving him three hundred talents. 
He defrauded him, however : for when 
he had paid but ten talents, the Illyrian 
was induced to offend the Romans irre-^ 
trievably by imprisoning their ambas- 
sadors; and Perseus then withheld the 
rest of the money. The two monarchs 
jointly sent an embassy' to Rhodes, to 
engage that state as far as possible in 
their cause : and the hopes of their par^ 
tisans were supported by the success of 
a fleet sent by Perseus to the coast of 
Asia, which dispersed a squadron of 
transports belonging to Eumenes, and 
slew or made prisoners a thousand Gal- 
lic horse*, whom that prince had dis* 
patched as a reinforcement to the 
Pergamenian troops, that were acting 
under his brother Attains as auxiliaries 
to the Roman army. The Rhodians 
received the embassy with favour, again 
declared that they would make peace, 
and exhorted the two kings to throw 
no obstacles in the way. While these 
thin^ were passing, the new consul 
Lucius j^milius-PauUus arrived in 
Macedonia: and the prsetor, L. Anicius, 
entering Illyria, soon put an end to all 
the hopes which had rested on Gentius, 
by reducing him within thirty days to 
surrender his kingdom and himself. 

The consul iEmilius was a warrior of 
tried ability. His coming filled his boU 
iaen with confidence and his enemies 
with alarm, both of which were increased 

* Probably for OalatU Id Asia. 



by/the'wiult "of th« fllyHan war; 
Still his task was not an easy one, foi* 
he had before him a gallant army, in a 
strong and a carefully fortified position 
on the rug^ banks of the Enipeus. 
Some skirmishes took place in the bed 
of the river, rather to the advantage of 
the Macedonians : but in the mean time 
a detachment sent by JEmilius had 
opened a passage over Mount Olympus, 
and surprised and cut to pieces the 
Macedonian guard. The king now 
quitted his position, and hastily retreated 
to Pydna : the consul followed, and found 
him ready for battle, and drawn up on 
ground which favoured the action of the 
phalanx. Both armies were eager to 
fight, but they were restrained by the 
caution of their leaders, who wished to 
receive rather than to make the attack. 
Late on the second day an accident 
brought on the engagement. At first 
the f power of the phalanx bore down 
every thing that opposed it: but it 
could not long preserve the perfection 
of its array, and the Romans, penetrat- 
ing between the pikes wherever an open- 
ing was given, disordered and finally 
defeated it. In the battle itself, and in 
the butchery which followed it, 20,000 
Macedonians are said to have been 
slain, (b. c. 169.) 

An eclipse of the moon had taken 
place on the eve of the battle. Such 
appearances were then superstitiously 
believed to be ominous of ill to states 
and kingdoms. C. Sulpicius Gallus, a 
Roman officer, had science enough to 
know their nature and foretell their oc- 
currence: and he, lest the soldiers 
should be disheartened by the eclipse, 
called them together, declared that it 
would happen, and explained its cause. 
This changed the fear, which might 
otherwise have arisen, into wonder at 
the knowledge of Gallus : while in the 
Macedonian camp the appearance was 
apprehended by many to portend the 
extinction of the kingdom. This feel- 
ing, however, does not appear to have 
prevailed to such a degree as materially 
to diminish their readiness for battle. 

Within a few days after the victory^ 
all Macedonia submitted to the consul* 
That this should have been the effect of 
a single battle, seems to mark that the 
monarch was generally unpopular, and 
may add some credit to the crimes and 
weaknesses here recorded of Perseus, and 
to the many others which arc imputed 
to him by the Roman historians. His 
fate was a wretohed one. After many 
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wanderings, he was obliged to put him- 
self into the hands of iEmilius. He 
entered the camp in a mourning habit» 
and would have thrown himself at his 
conqueror*s ieet. The consul made him 
sit-down, and then asked on what pro- 
vocation he had so violently attacked 
the Roman people, which had faithfully 
kept its treaty with his father. The 
boast was as false as the insult was un- 
generous : but a bolder man than Per- 
seus might have been deterred from reply, 
^milius then, if Livy is to] be trusted, 
declared, that the often tried clemency 
of the Roman people gave to the con- 
quered monarch almost an assurance of 
safety. After this he carried him to 
Rome, and exhibited him to all the 

geople as a captive in his triumph. That 
rutal ceremony commonly finished 
with the death of the prisoners who 
were led in it. Perseus was not exe- 
cuted : but he was thrown into prison, 
where his life was shortened, according 
to some by his own despair, according 
to others by the cruelty of his treat- 
ment. 

< While these things passed in Greece 
and Macedonia, some important events 
took place in Egypt. Antiochus had 
overrun that country, and obliged the 
king to shut himself up in Alexandria. 
There were several Grecian embassies 
at the court of Ptolemy, from the 
Achaians, Athenians, and other states ; 
and these he sent to Antiochus to plead 
in his behalf. The Syrian received them 
kindly, heard and replied to their argu- 
ments, and promised to give his final 
answer upon the return of an embassy 
which^jhe had sent to Ptolemy: for he 
wished, he said, that the Greeks should 
be witnesses of all his proceedings. 
Whatever may have been the further 
progress of the negotiation, it did not 
lead to peace: on the contrary, the 
Egyptian monarch ventured a battle, 
was defeated, and taken. Hereupon 
the Alexandrians declared his younger 
brother king, who also bore the name of 
Ptolemy, according to the custom of 
the Macedonian princes of Egypt, but 
was distinguished by the addition of 
Physcon. 

Antiochus made peace with his pri- 
soner, and carried on the war against 
the Egyptians imder pretence of rein- 
stating their rightful monarch. He won 
a victory at sea, took the strong city of 
Pelusium, at one of the mouths of the 
Nile, and laid siege to Alexandria. A 
Rhodian embassy arriving to mediate. 



received for answer, that Antibehus was 
fiiUy determined to restore the diadem to 
its proper wearer. Finding, however, 
that there was tittle hope of speedy suc- 
cess against Alexandria, he resolved to 
leave the brothers to fight it out, ex- 
pecting that, when they had weakened 
each other, the victor would fall an easy 
prey. He estabtished Rolemy Philo- 
metor as king in the ancient capital of 
Memphis, and gave up to him all Egypt, 
except Pelusium, where he kept a gar- 
rison, that he might be sure of a ready 
entrance into the kingdom which he pre- 
tended to restore. But Ptolemy, well 
aware of his protector's insincerity, 
straightway opened a negotiation with 
his brother, which, by the common ap- 
prehensions of both, and the good offices 
of their sister Cleopatra, was soon 
brought to a conclusion. It was agreed 
that both should reign conjointly, and 
the elder Ptolemy was re-admitted into 
Alexandria. But Antiochus, instead of 
rejoicing that the end was attained^ for 
which alone he processed to war, now 
prepared for fiercer hostitities against the 
two. He sent a fleet to Cyprus, and 
himself proceeded towards Egypt On 
his march he was met by ambassadors, 
who thanked him, in the name of Pto- 
lemy Philometor, for his recovered in- 
heritance, and prayed him not to cancel 
his bounty, but rather to speak his 
wishes as a friend, than proceed by vio- 
lence as an enemy. Antiochus an- 
swered, that he would not cease fix)m 
war, unless Cyprus, and Pelusium, with 
the country round it, were yielded to 
him. These demands were not com- 
plied with, and he advanced into Egypt. 
The Achaians were bound to the house 
of the Ptolemies by alliance, l^ old 
friendship, and by benefits received. 
These princes in their present difficulties 
had asked them for a thousand foot and 
two hundred horse, with Lycortas as 
leader, and Polybius to command the 
cavalry. Callicrates and Diophanes op- 
posed the grant, on the ground that the 
consul Marcius was wintering in Mace- 
donia, and the decision of tiie war was 
now at hand, and therefore the Achaians 
should keep in readiness, in case the 
Romans should want their help. To 
this it was reptied, that Marcius, a year 
before, had declined their ofieied aid as 
unnecessary. It therefore appeared, said 
the friends of Lycortas, that the mention 
of the Romans was a mere pretence for 
persuading the Achaians to desert their 
benefactors in their utmost need, in con- 
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tempt of otiligations imposed bv grati- 
tude, andbouml upon them by the faith 
of treaties and the sanctity of oaths. 
The voice of the multitude was loudly in 
favour of sending the succour required : 
but Callicrates procured, the adjourn- 
ment of the question, bv alleging that 
a meeting, such as was then convened, 
was not legallv competent to decide 
upon it.. At the next meeting, which 
was a more general one, it was again 
brought forward. Lycortas and Po- 
lybius again proposed the sending 
troops: Callicrates, the sending am- 
bassadors to mediate. The sense of the 
people was manifestly with Lycortas ; 
out Callicrates carried his point by 
means of a letter from Marcius, recom- 
mending his proposal. 

Fortunately for the Ptolemies, a more 
powerful mediation came into play. Be- 
fore the reconciliation of the brothers, 
while Physcon and his sister were be- 
sieged by Antiochus, they had prevailed 
on the Romans /o interfere in their 
favour. .One embassy had been sent, 
which effected nothing: but a second 
followed, headed by C. Popillius, and 
bearing an express requisition on the 
part of the senate, that all prose- 
cution of the war should be forthwith 
^ven up. The conquest of Mace- 
donia had now been completed, and 
the increase of power thence result- 
ing to the Romans was more tiian 
matched by the increase of their ^de. 
Antiochus, after compelling the rest 
of Egypt to submission, was on his 
march towards Alexandria, when Popil- 
lius met him within four miles of the 
city. The king saluted him, and offered 
his hand ; the ambassador bid him Urst 
re^,d the decree of the senate. Reread 
it, and said he would take counsel with 
his friends : Popillius drew a circle round 
him with his stick> and required his an- 
swer before he stepped beyond it. An- 
tiochus hesitated a while, and then said 
he would obey: whereupon the Roman 
took his hand, and hailed him as a 
friend. Antiochus withdrew his troops 
from Egypt, according to the mandate 
of the senate: and the ambassador, 
after visiting the Ptolemies in Alexan- 
dria, went to Cyprus, which the Syrian 
generals had well . nigh conquered, but. 
were now obliged to abandon. 
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Of Grreece^ from the Conquest of Mace- 
donia to the Conquest ofAdiaia, by 
the Romans. 

When the senate heard of the defeat 
of Perseus, they sent [fox the Rhodian 
ambassadors, who had not quitted 
Rome. Polybius seems to intimate that 
they had not before been admitted to a 
hearing ; but this is not expressed with 
prrecision enough to warrant us in set- 
ting aside the positive assertion of 
Livy. They said that their common- 
wealth had sent them to mediate a 
peace, considering the war as burden- 
some to the Greeks and chargeable to 
the Romans ; but now that it was ended 
as the Rhodians most wished, they 
shared in the joy of their friends. The 
senate replied that it well knew the 
Rhodians to have acted neither from 
good will to Greece nor to Rome, but 
merely from the wish to rescue Perseus 
from his fate ; and that therefore they 
must not expect the language nor the 
treatment due to friends. 

This repulse was hardly needed to 
increase the terror which had already 
driven the Rhodians to acts unworthy 
of themselves. The master-work of 
tyranny is to make its victims accom- 
plices in their own degradation, and 
thus to render unmerited suffering no 
longer respectable. We may letter 
bear to see a gallant struggle unsuc- 
cessfully maintained, for the pity due to 
suffering is absorbed in the higher 
sympathy with moral greatness. But 
to see a brave, a wise, a once free- 
spirited people, reduced to kiss the foot 
that spurns them without cause, and by 
tame, and even by criminsd sub- 
missions, to sue for pardon where no 
wrong has been committed, this is in- 
deed a painful spectacle, and not more 
painful than humiliating. The Rho- 
dians hearing that C. Popillius was 
passing near their island on his wajr to 
the king of Syria, sent a deputation 
that with dij05culty persuaded him to 
visit them. He came, but only to in- 
crease their fears and exaggerate their 
offences. His colleague Decimius, says 
Livy, spoke more moderately. He ad- 
vised the Rhodians to save themselves 
from punishment, by turning it on the 
heads of their evil counsellors. Ac- 
cordingly they voted death to all who 
had ever spoken in favour of Perseus 
or against the Romans. Some had al« 
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ready escaped, Others dew themselves, 
but the decree was executed against the 
rest Such was the mild atonement 
exacted for a few haughty words and 
suspected wishes, bv thosQ same tender- 
hearted Romans, who had been so much 
shocked, as we may remember, at th€ 
cruelty of the Achaians, in putting to 
death some principal Lacediemomans 
for a flagrant breach of treaty and a 
massacre. 

Even after this propitiation the senate 
'would hsrdly listen to the ambassadors 
whom the Hhodians sent to plead for 
their pardon. The temper of the lead- 
ing men was generally unfriendly, and 
one of the praetors went so far as pub* 
Hcly to harangue the people, and ex- 
hort them to war. Tlie ambassadors 
put on mourning attire, and besought 
forgiveness with prayers and tears^; but 
t^ greatest favour which they could 
obtain was an answer relieving them 
from the apprehension of war, but bit- 
terly reproaching their several delin- 
quencies, and declaring that but for a 
few tried friends of Rome, especially 
the ambassadors themselves, the senate 
weU knew how they ought to be treated. 
On receiving the answer, the Rhodians 
voted to the senate a present of ten 
tiiousand gold pieces in the form of a 
crown, and sued to be admitted into 
confe^racy, which they had hitherto 
avoided. !For the Rhodians, trusting in 
their strength, like the ancient Cor- 
cyrseans, had ever declined such en- 
gagements as could entangle them 
against their will in the quarrels of 
others, or prevent them from assisting 
any state when they saw cause. They 
were now reduced to beg for that which 
they would not formerly have accepted * 
but that a decree might not exist among 
their records, to shame them if they were 
refused, the mission was entrusted to 
their admiral, as the only person legally 
empowered to engage in any negotiation 
without being authorized by a populaar 
vote. A year or more passed before 
their request was granted. During the 
interval, the senate decreed the inde- 
pendence of those Lycians and Carians 
whom it had consigned to the Rhodians 
after the conquest of Antiochus. 

If the Romans were unjust and cruel 
towards the Rhodians, it is yet to be 
seen whether their conduct- in Greece 
deserves a more favourable report 
After the conquest of. lUyria, Anicius 
led his forces into Epirus. Four towns 
alone hel4 out against him under An^ 



tinous, C^phalni, and othe^ leaders in 
the revolt : but tiiese, soon feeling the 
hopelessness of resistance, threw them- 
selves on the Roman outposts and died 
^ghting; and the towns then opened 
their gates, ^milius meantime, while 
he waited for the ten commissioners 
appointed to assist him in settling the 
affairs of the province, was travelling' 
through Greece to visit its most re- 
markable places, carefully avoiding to 
inquire into the past conduct of the 
inhabitants. In returning he was met 
by a crowd of ^tolians .in mourning' 
raiment, who complained that Lyciscus 
and Tisippus, the heads of the Roman 
party, siter surrounding the national 
congress with a body of soldiers ob-> 
tained from Aulus Boebius, a Roman 
officer, had slaughtered five hundred 
and My of the leading men, driven 
others into banishment, and distributed 
to their followers the goods of the slain 
and the exiles. The proconsul bid them 
follow him to Amphipolis, where he was 
to ai)pear on a stated day with the com- 
missioners, in order to settle the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. On the appointed 
day, his tribunal being set forth, he ap* 
peared in state with ms ten assistants^ 
and published the decree of the senate 
to the anxious multitude. He declared 
that all the Macedonians should be free, 
should enjoy their cities, lands, and 
laws, and annually elect their magi- 
straies ; that they should pay to Rome 
but half the tribute they had paid to the 
king ; but that their country should be 
parcelled into four cantons, having so* 
parate capitals, separate magistrates 
and congresses, and that no one 
should many, or purchase lands or 
houses out of his canton. 

After this he called in the ^tolians : 
but his inquiries were directed to de- 
termine, not who had done the wrong, 
or who had suffered it, but who had 
favoured or opposed the Romans in the 
war. He acquitted the murderers, con- 
firmed them in power, and ratified their 
sentences of exile and confiscation: 
and only condemned Baebius for lend- 
ing Roman soldiers as agents of mas-* 
sacre. This iniquitous decision gave 
new confidence to the sei^ile tools of 
Rome in every state: the patriots gene- 
rally gave, way to the season, and the 
betrayers of thpir country werp ap- 
pointed without opposition to all magi- 
stracies and public missions. Callicrates, 
Chai-ops, Lyciscus, and the rest, flocked 
ia to ^milius in MaQcdonia; they vied 
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with ea/ch pther in slandering their more 
honest fellow-citizens ; and all whom it 
pleased them to accuse as secret ene- 
mies of Rome, were demanded by the 
proconsul, and sent to Italy to answer 
for their conduct 

With the Achaians only the com- 
missioners went to work more indi- 
rectly; for they feared lest they should 
refuse compliance, and perhaps put 
Callicrates and his fellow traitors to 
death. Besides, in examining the 
writings taken from Perseus, they found 
no letters from any Achaian. How- 
ever, they selected two of their number 
as ambassadors to the Achaians. These 
declared that some of the leaders of the 
nation had assisted Perseus both with 
money and otherwise, required a vote 
condemning them to death, and said 
that when this was passed they would 
^tate their names. The assembly cried 
out against the injustice of the proposal, 
and demanded that the men should be 
named and tried before they were sen- 
tenced: whereupon the Romans an- 
swered, by the advice of Callicrates,' 
that all who had recently been generals 
of the Achaians were mvolved in the 
charge. This called up Xenon, a man 
of high consideration: .*' I/' he said, 
** have lately been general, but I know 
myself guiltless towards the Romans, 
and am ready to answer for my conduct 
either here or at Rome.*' The ambas-. 
sadors caught at the unguarded ex- 
pression, and demanded tnat all who 
were accused should be examined be- 
fore the senate. Under this pretence 
they sent to Rome all those whom Cal- 
licrates pointed out, in number above 
a thousand! The senate without hear- 
ing them p>laced them under guard in 
ditferent cities of Etruria. To an em- 
bassy sent by the Achaians to request 
that the men might be either brought 
to trial at Rome, or sent back to be tried 
in liieir own country, the senate affected 
to consider them as already condemned 
by their fellow-citizens. Driven out of 
this subterfuge by a second embassy, 
which fully stated the true features of 
the case, the senate answered that they 
deemed it not for the good of Achaia 
that those men should return. Many 
embassies were sent with no better 
success. At length, after seventeen 
years, when scarce three hundred of 
them were left, the rest having died in 
prison, or suffered death for attempting 
to escape, the survivors, among whom 
was Polybius> w«re »Uow^. to return. 



Such was the treatment vouchsafed by 
Rome to men, whose sole offence was 
fidelity to their country'; and such the 
paltry trickery by which her oppressions 
were facilitated. 

^milius again assembling the Maoe^ 
donians bade them chuse their council 
of state, and then published a list of 
Macedonian chiefs, whom he required 
to go into Italy with their grown-up 
children. This, Livy says, though ap- 
parently harsh','.was really a safeguard to 
the general Ub^ty against men accustom- 
ed to obey the king, and domineer over his 
subjects. It is fax more {HrobaUe that 
they were dreaded, not as oppressors, 
but as leaders, who might unite their 
countrymen against oppression: espe- 
cially since the ordinary Macedonian 
government, though irregular, was far 
from being despotic. iBmilius gave out 
a code of laws for the province, of which 
the Roman historian speaks with high 
commendation. Lastly, he set forth a 
splendid feast from iht spoils of Mace<- 
donia, and then went out from the bosom 
of rgoicing to do a deed, perhaps the 
foulest in the black and bloody chroni- 
cles of Roman conquest 

The fear of oppression, we may re- 
member, had driven most of the Epirots 
to revolt ; but they do not seem to havo 
been active in the war. All. however 
whom it pleased the Romans to accuse 
of any disaffection towards ^em, had 
already been arrested and sent into 
Italy. Nevertheless the senate, to gra- 
tify the soldiers without diminishing the 
Macedonian treasure, had resolvS to 
give up all the cities of Epirus to pillage 
that had shewn any favour to Perseus, 
^milius being ordered to execute the 
decree sent officers to each, who pro- 
fessed that they were come to withdraw 
the garrisons, so that the Epirots might 
be free like the Macedonians. He sum- 
moned ten chiefs from every place, and 
charged them to deliver up the gold 
and silver in their towns. Ti^oops were 
sent to the devoted cities, and their de- 
partures were so arranged that all might 
arrive on the same day at their several 
destinations. The commanding officers 
had secret orders what to do. On the 
appointed morning the treasiu-e was 
coUected, and then the signal for 
plunder was given. Each city was 
stripped of everything valuable, its walls 
were demohshed, and its inhabitants 
made slaves. In one day seventy towns 
were ruined, and 150,000 persons sold 
into bondage. This was oon^ ia tim^ 
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of peace, for a {slight offence, and one 
for which the sufferers had been taught 
to believe that their excuses were ac- 
cepted : yet the bod}r which commanded 
it was wont to boast itself the only power 
on earth which never failed in faith, 
justice, or humanity; and the agent 
m the villainy esteemed himself, was 
esteemed bv nis countrymen, has been 
registered by annalists, and commemo- 
rated by orators, as a spotless pattern 
of integrity. Contempt of riches was 
among the virtues which the Romans 
vaunted as peculiarly their own. Their 
officers were commonly proof against 
personal corruption to a degree that 
surprised the Greeks; and iiEmilius 
himself after larger revenues had passed 
through his hands than through those 
of any former Roman general, was 
obliged to sell a part of his lands for the 
purpose of procuring ready money. 
Vet the only motive to the desolation of 
Epirus was the wish to avoid diminish- 
ing a vast treasure newly won. H ow can 
these things be explained? By that 
disposition, everywhere too common, 
which prevailed at Rome to a more 
than usual extent, to make national 
interest the measure of justice, and na- 
tional partiality that of truth: by the 
unexamining self-idolatry, which looks 
inward only for. matter of praise, and is 
therefore really unconscious of impuri- 
ties and inconsistencies, because it has 
never sought to find them out : by that 
wilful blindness and rooted unfairness 
of a mind, severe in its judgment of 
others, but unboundedly indulgent to 
itself, which are the sins especially 
pointed at in the words, that ** the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked." 

The Roman generals now sailed for 
Italy, leaving Charops all powerful 
among the remaining inhabitants of 
Epirus. He quickly gathered about him 
a crew of plunderers and ruffians, and 
partly by their, aid, and partly by the 
fear of Rome, he overbore all opposition. 
His enmity and his avarice alike required 
to be satiated by bloodshed. Men were 
slain in the public market or in their 
houses ; others were waylaid and assas- 
sinated in the fields and highways ; and 
confiscation ever followed on the heels 
of murder. The threat of banishment 
was another engine of extortion from the 
wealthy, — ^women as well as men. By 
this, Charops drew as much as he could 
from the principal persons in the city of 
Fho^niQe ; and then, afti^r receiving the 



price of forbearance, he nevertheless 
commenced the threatened prosecution. 
Tlie charge he made was of enmity to 
the Romans ; and partly by persuasion, 
partly by fear, he prevailed on the peo- 

Ele to doom the accused — not to exile — 
ut to death. They fled to avoid the 
execution of the sentence, and Charops 
went to Rome to get his act confirmed by 
ther senate. Here he was disappointed, 
-^milius PauUus, though he had not re- 
fused to execute the worst decrees of 
his employers, had yet virtue enough to 
be displeased with the encouragement 
^iven to flatterers and false accusers. 
He marked- his opinion of Charops, by- 
refusing him admission into his house : 
and his judgment, thus expressed, pre- 
vailed with tne senate to withhold their 
approbation of the proceedings that had 
taken place. They declared that they 
would send commissioners to inquire 
into the matter; but Charops sup- 
pressed the real answer, and forged one 
according to his wishes. He died soon 
after, probably on his return, for the 
place of his decease was Brundusium in 
Italy, the port from which the passage 
into Greece was commonly begun. Epi- 
rus thus was freed from an intolerable 
tyranny ; and about the same time 
-^tolia was no less fortunate in the 
death of Lyciscus. These deaths took 
place in the eleventh year after the de- 
feat of Perseus. 

We must return to the affairs of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The reward of the Achaians 
for their unfailing fidelity as allies of 
Rome, was that, as soon as the Romans 
were strong enough to dispense with 
their voluntary services, they strove to 
weaken them as much as possible, that 
they might be the less able to withstand 
oppression. Three years after the re- 
turn of jEinilius to Italy, C. Sulpicius 
Gallus was sent into Greece, and in- 
structed to sever as many cities as pos- 
sible from the Achaian league. Among 
those inclined to abandon the league 
was the ^Etolian town of Pleuron ; and 
Gallus, according to his orders, sup- 
ported its defection. What other suc- 
cess his mission may have had does not 
appear. 

The Athenians were no}?v in the deepest 
poverty: for they had been chief suf- 
ferers m the Macedonian war, and they 
had few resources for the recovery of 
their loss. Driven to extremity by want, 
they plundered their subjects of Oropus. 
The Oropians complained to Rome ; and 
the senate, judging that they had suffered 
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wrong, comniissioised the Sicyonians to 
lay a suitable fine upon the Athenians. 
The arbiters fined them six hundred 
talents ; but the senate remitted all but 
one hundp»i The Athenians, however, 
did not pay even this, but prevailed on 
the Oropians, by promises and gifts, to 
be reconciled to them, to receive an 
Athenian garrison into their town, and 
to give hosta^s to the Athenians, on 
condition that, if further wrong were done 
to the Oropians, the garrison should be 
vnthdrawn and the hostages restored. 

Misconduct taking place on the part 
of the garrison, the Athenians were 
called on to evacuate the place. They 
deni^ Hie obligation ; for their commu- 
nity, they said, was not to blame, and 
they ^ere ready to punish the offendiujg 
individuals. The Oropians carried their 
injuries to . the Achaians ; but they, 
through friendship to Athens, were loth 
to act against her. The complainants 
applied to Menalcidas the Lacedaemo- 
nian, who was general of the league, and 
promised him a gift of ten talents, if he 
would prevail on his people to assist 
them. He offered half the bribe to Cal- 
Hcrates, and thereby secured his sup- 
port: and by their joint influence the 
Achaians were induced to undertake the 
cause of the Oropians. As soon as this 
was known to the Athenians they with- 
drew their garrison from Oropus, having 
first plundered the inhabitants of every 
thing worth taking which they had 
spared before. The Achaians having 
come too late to save the Oropians from 
this mischief, Menalcidas and Calli- 
crates urged them to avenge it, by in- 
vading Attica: but this proposal was 
vehemently opposed, and the army finally 
broke up. 

Menalcidas had not earned his mo- 
ney, but he did not fail to exact it He 
then began to grudge Callicrates his 
share, and after putting him ofiP with 
excuses for a time, he ended with plainly 
refusing payment. Callicrates revenged 
himself by a capital charge against 
Menalcidas, as having gone to Rome 
on embassies against the Achaians, and 
done his utmost to sever Lacedaemon 
from their confederacy. Menalcidas was 
now in the utmost danger ; but he gave 
three talents to Diseus of Megalopolis, 
who succeeded him as general; and 
Diaeus exerted himself with such effect 
that he saved him. How tliis was done 
is not recorded, but it seems to have been 
bjr some Hlegal stretch of power; and 
Diaeus, findi^ that he was generally 



condemned, thought it advisable to seek 
some topic of engrossing interest, which 
might divert the people fi-om inquiry 
into his demerits. 

There was some land upon the "Bor- 
ders of ArgoHs and Laconia which had 
been claimed from ancient times as be- 
longing to each. The dispute had been 
lately brought before the great council of 
the Achaians ; but the £acedaemonians 
had appealed from their decision to the 
Roman senate. That body answered 
that they must abide by the decision of 
the con^ss, except in questions of hfe 
and death : but Diaeus, in reporting this 
answer to the Achaians, omitted the ex- 
ception. The Achaians claimed autho- 
rity in matters touching life, as well as 
in all other; the Lacedeemonians charged 
Diaeus with falsehood, and again appetded 
to Rome : whereupon the Achaians 
quoted the law, that forbad each single 
state of the league to negotiate without 
the sanction of the rest The quarrel 
broke out into a war. But the Lace- 
daemonians, knowing themselves the 
weaker party, began to treat with the 
Achaians and their ^neral ; and Diaeus 
said he warred not with Lacedaemon, but 
with certain men who disturbed her 
quiet Being asked to name them, he 
pitched on four-and-twenty men, the 
principal in Sparta. Agasisthenes, a 
leading Lacedaemonian, sdvised the ac- 
cused, instead of staying and involving 
their country in war, to go to Rome, and 
trust to the Romans for their restora- 
tioa They departed accordingly, and 
were capitally condemned by the Lace- 
daemonians in their absence. Callicrates 
and Diaeus, were sent by the Achaians 
as ambassadors to Rome; Callicrates 
died upon the way, but Diseus came 
before the senate ; and Vehement alter- 
cation ensued between him and Menal- 
cidas, as the spokesman of the exiles. 
The senate answered, that it would send 
commissioners to judge between the 
contending states : but while the com- 
missioners were journeying at their 
leisure, both Diaeus and Menalcidas 
returned in haste to Peloponnesus, and 
each reported to his own community 
that judgment was given in its favour. 
Thus fed with false hopes by their re- 
spective ambassadors, the Achaians and 
Lacedaemonians both prepared for war. 

About a year before, Macedonia had 
revolted from the Romans, under one 
Andriscus, a man of low birth, who 
pretended to be a son of Perseus. He 
had invade4 Thessaly, but had been 
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repulMd hy tho Roman pnetor Soipio 
Nasica, assisted by the Achaians and 
some other Greeks.' Juventius Thaliia» 
who succeeded Nasica, was defeated and 
killed, in an attempt to enter Macedonia: 
and about the time of which we have just 
been sjpeaking, his jdaoe was filled by Q 
CsBoihus Metellus. The latter sent to 
ehai^ the Achuans that, instead of 
ffoinff to war with Laced^mon, they 
should await the coming of the Roman 
commissioners. His messengers found 
the Achaian forces already entered into 
Laconia. Notwithstanding the mandates 
of the Roman commander, they fought 
and won a battle ; and it was thought, 
that if Damocritus, their general, had 
pressed the pursijut> he inight have taken 
their city, by entering with the fugitives. 
After this, instead of besieging the place^ 
he carried on a petty warfare of mcur- 
sions and plundering expeditions; and 
when he led his army nome> he was 
chaiged with treachery, and cohdemned 
to pay a fine of fifty talents, which op&< 
rated as a sentence of pexpetual JHUush 
ment* 

Diseus, who succeeded him, paid more 
attention to the remonstrances, which 
were now renewed bj; Metellus. He 
consented to a suspension of arms, and 
directed his policy in the mean time so as 
to win the voluntary adherence of the 
towns round Sparta. The truce was 
broken by the rashness of Menalcidas» 
who had been chosen general of Lace « 
daemon. He suddenly attacked the town 
of lasus in Laconia, which was sub- 
ject to the Achaians. The popular 
voice was loud against him for thus 
needlessly renewing a hopeless contest, 
and in a despairing mood he ended his 
life by poison. 

At length the long-expected commis- 
sioners arrived at Corinth, and declared 
the will of the senate : that Laoedasmon, 
Argos, Corinth, Heracleia, and Orcho- 
menus in Arcadia^ should no more be- 
long to the Achaian confederation. Poly- 
bius thought that the senate did not 
mean this mandate to be executed, but 
only held it out as a threat, to humble 
the pride and chastise the disaffection of 
the Achaians. If this be true, it little 
extenuates theu" injustice. The fidelity 
of the Achaians, as allies, had been irre- 
proachable, and their errors had been 
on the sidjB of undue submission, and not 
of unjustifiable resistance. They were 
accused of pride because they wished to 
be something more than the mere shadow 
of a nation; because they would not 



tuffor thehr popular aaiembliea to be me 
courts for registering the edicts of tine 
senate. Their disaffection had not showxt 
Itself in any public action : but, grantixi^ 
its existence, it would have been war- 
ranted by Ibul wrongs repeatedly etir^ 
duxed; and the onty just means by wl:^li 
the senate could subdue it, would hav^e 
Dean by endeavouring to merit kiadlter 
feelings. To insult the nation with a threei: 
of dismemberment was less atrocious in* 
deed, but not less absolutely uiguslifiable, 
than actually to dismember it : and, after 
all, the excuse which is made for the Ro- 
mans amounts to no more than this, that 
they would sufifor the Achaians to con* 
tinue incorporated, provided that all the 
acts of the mcorporation might be v?hoUy 
legulated by themselves. "Die resolutioo 
of the senate excited the Achaiakia to a 
burst of intemperate txnf, such as often 
occurs when oppression is brought home 
to the feelings of the multitude. This is 
the more lamentable, since the good 
cause is apt to suffer for the sins of its 
fallible supporters. Where power is ar- 
rayed against right, it goes well with the 
oppressor if he can put his victim in the 
wrong in some particulea- instance ; ior 
the greater part of mankind are fitter to 
scrutinize the details of a quarrel than to 
comprehend its general bearings; and 
there are many good men, but weak in 
goodness, who will scruple to contend 
for the better cause> unless they alto- 
gether approve of their assodates. The 
Achaians in their anger arrested aM the 
Lacedaemonians whom they found in the 
streets, and even tore from the houses of 
the Roman ambassadors aiteh of them 
as had taken refuge there. The ambas- 
sadors, returning home, exaggerated their 
ill-treatment, and falsely imputed it te 
the deliberate will" of the nation. The 
senate, however, did not proceed to ex- 
tremities, but seiit Sextus Julius Caesar, 
a prudent and temperate man, to settle 
the matter peaceably, if possible. 

This unexpected moderation came too 
late. There were spirits among the 
Achaians that were madly bent on 
dragging their country into war, whether 
through mere turbulence, ortiirough the 
fear that they might he the sacrifice tot 
peace. The old attachment of the people 
towards Rome had been tunied into 
bitterness by repeated provocations, and 
they were now readiest to listen to those 
who spoke most harshly of the senate. 
When Julius came before the congress, 
he addressed them mildly, extenuated 
the insult to the former ambassadors, 
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and while he exhorted thetn to foybeat 
further breaches of friendsMp, said little 
of atonement for the past. This the tur- 
bulent party regarded as a proof, not of 
moderation, but of weakness ; fbr the 
Roman arms had sufibred some rererses 
both in AfHca and Spcttn» Neverthelesa 
ft IHendlV answer was giren, and the 
ambassadors were asked to go to Tegea^ 
to be present at aeonforenee which should 
there be held with ministers from Lace« 
daemon for the purpose of settling the 
matters in dispute. Julius went to 
Teg^tLy and requested the Lacedeemo* 
nians to attend the conference, and to 
make arrangements for A peaceable dis« 
eussion of the existing differences, and 
for the suspension of all hostilities till 
the Romans should send commissioners 
to arbitrate between the contending par- 
ties. But Critolaus, who had succeeded 
Diaeus as chief magistrate of the Achai^ 
ans, was determined that the meeting 
should be to no purpose. He went in- 
deed himself to Tegea, but he prevent^ 
the other delegates from repairing 
thither: and when the LacedGemonians 
were ready to enter into the ^scussion, 
he professed that he could not decide on 
anjrthing, but that he would submit 
their proposals to the Achaian congress, 
which would meet within six months. 
Julius dismissed the Lacedaemonians, 
and returned to Rome ftdl of resentment 
Critolaus, in the course of the winter, 
■visited the several cities, under the pre- 
tence of giving an account of the con- 
ference at Tegea. Whithersoever he 
came, he misrepresented the conduct of 
the ambassadors, and exasperated the 
multitude to the utmost against Rome, 
He also directed the magistrates to sus- 
pend all actions for debt during the war 
with Lacedsemon: and hereby he won 
the rabble to be entirely at his disposal. 
Metellus, by this time, had overthrown 
Andriscus ana re-conquered Macedonia. 
On receiving news of the disturbances in 
Peloponnesus, he sent thither ambassar 
dors instructed to pursue a conduct like 
that 6{ Julius. Some few there were 
among the Achaians who supported 
the ai!^ments of the ambassadors ; but 
the many derided them, and drove them 
from the assembly with shouts of insult 
Critolaus inveighed against the tyranny of 
the Romans, and accused his opponents 
of cowardice and treachery. A vote 
was passed for the renewal of war Svilh 
Lac^semon; and the ^neral, contrary 
to all the principles of me constitution, 
was invested vdm arbitrary authority in 



die conduct of tt The Theba&a also, 
and the inhabitants of Chalois^ took part 
with the Achaians in the contest : the 
former, on account of a Judgment given 
a^nst them by the Romans, the latter, 
for some eause unknown. 

Metellus, wishing to have the oredii: 
of finishing the war before he was su- 
perseded fy the consul L. Muinmius, his 
appointed successor, again sent to oflbr 
pardon to the Achaians, if they would 
consent to the separation of Lacedaemon 
from their body, and of the other states 
Which had been named by the senate* 
At the same time he advanced throu^ 
Thessaly with his army. His overtures 
being rejected, he marched against the 
Achaian forces, then besieging Heraoleia, 
because it would not adhere to their con- 
federacy. Critolaus, on hearing of his 
approach, retreated hastily. So blinded 
was he by terror, that he passed through 
the defile of Thermopylae without once 
offering to make a stand there. Metd- 
lus overtook the retreating army, and 
entirely defeated it, near Scarpheia in 
the eastern Locris. Critolaus was never 
seen after the battle, but he was sup* 
posed to have perished in a neighbour- 
mgmorass» 

Itwaa the custom of the Achaians, 
When their general died in d£ce, that 
his authority should devolve upon his 
predecessor. Dieeus, therefore, took the 
place of Critolaus, and resorted, forth* 
with, to the most violent measures, in 
order to provide the means of carrying 
on the war. He summoned all tiie able* 
bodied citizens to arms, and filled up his 
battalions with emancipated slaves. He 
recruited the exhausted treasury, by 
compelling the rich to make large 
contnbutions, which were nominaUy 
free gifts. The people now began to 
feel the evils of the war, and gloomtfy to 
anticipate its impending dangers. They 
Were troubled at losing their slaves and 
their property; and the pride of free- 
men in a slave-holding community was 
wounded by seeing their bondmen put 
on a level with themselves. They praised 
the fortune of the slain, and Pitiea those 
who were going to the war. The women 
lamented ibsS they had contributed 
their money, as if it had been intention-* 
ally, to the certain destruction of their 
sons. Yet though every place was frill 
of discontent and fearful expectation, no 
attempt was made to Stop the measures 
of Diaeus; but it seemed as if the people 
were possessed by a spirit of despond- 
«nc3^ which alike unfitted them tot 
S2 
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timely submission and for vigorous re- 
sistance. Most lamentable of all was 
the behaviour of the Patrians, and the 
men of certain towns associated with 
them, who had been discomfited in 
Phocis, after the battle of Scarpheia. 
Some sdew themselves, others fled wildly 
from their dwellings, without knowing 
or thinking whither to bend their steps. 
Some seized their fellows and delivered 
them to the Romans ; some acted as 
sycophants and false accusers, though 
no sign had vet been given that such 
service would be acceptable ; some met 
the conqueror as suppliants, confessed 
that they had erred, and besought for- 
giveness, though their conduct nad not 
yet been brought into question. 

Metellus meanwhile advanced to 
Thebes ; for the Thebans had shared 
with the Achaians in the siege of Hera- 
cleia and the subsequent battle. The 
city was abandoned by the inhabitants 
at his approach. He entered it, but he 
would not suffer his soldiers to dama^ 
the buil^ngs, nor to kill or make pn- 
soners the fugitives. Prom Thebes he 
went to Me^ara. The Achaian garrison 
retired at his approach, and the gates 
were opened to mm. He then advanced 
to Corinth, where Diseus had shut him- 
self up. Still eamestlv desiring to finish 
the war, he renewed his offers of peace 
through some leading Achaians ; whether 
prisoners, or, which seems probable, 
ambassadors'who had come to him on 
some mission from the nation. Thus 
he endeavoured by moderation to atone 
for the original injustice of his com- 
monwealth, while the Achaians, who 
had right upon their side in the outset, 
still continued to do their utmost to- 
wards putting themselves in the wrong. 
Yet the Romans were partly to blame 
even for this ; for they had robbed the 
Achaians of their best and wisest patriots, 
and kept down anv who mi^ht have 
worthily replaced them ; so that now, 
when the servile flatterers of Rome had 
become a curse and a by- word among 
the people, there were few to take the 
lead, save reckless incendiaries. 

The Achaian chiefs who came from 
Metellus warmly urged the acceptance 
of his terms, and they wanted not sup- 
porters within the city: but Diaeusand 
some others, who despaired of forgive- 
ness, were bent to stake their couirtry's 
fortune and their own upon one cast. 
To raise an insuperable bar to reconcili- 
ation, lliey accused the ambassadors of 
traitorous dealings with the enemy, and 



threw them into prison. Sosicrates, the 
lieutenant-general, was joined ;in the 
charge. He had supported, it was said, 
the sending an embassy to Metellus, and, 
in short, 1^ was author of aU the mis- 
chiefs — one of those convenient gene- 
ralities that serve to cloak injustice, 
when the trick is favoured iby loose and 
arbitrary proceeding. He was con- 
demned and racked to death, without 
making any of those disdosures which 
his tormentors looked for. His savage 
treatment produced a reaction in the 
popular mind in favour of the ambassa- 
dors ; yet their release was notohtained 
without a bribe to Diseus, who could 
not forego his wonted venality, even 
in this extremity of peril. 

Meanwhile, me consul Mummius, ar- 
riving with a powerful army, sent Me- 
tellus and his forces back mto Mace- 
donia. He himself engaged in the siege 
of Corinth. The besiegers were careless 
through the confidence of strength, and 
the Achaians, making a sudden sally, 
drove in their outposts, and killed and 
wounded many of them. Encouraged 
by this success, they came out and 
offered battle. The consul was not slow 
to accept it. The Achaian cavalry fled 
at the first onset, but the foot main- 
tained the fight with desperate resolution, 
against an enemy very superior in force. 
At length they were broken by an attack 
in flank, and finally routed. If Diseus 
now had retreated into Corinth, assem- ^ 
bled the relics of the beaten army, and 
prepared for a resolute defence, he might 
probably have obtained some tolerable 
terms forihis country, from the eager 
desire of Mummius to finish the war 
before his command eiqpired. Instead 
of this he fled to Megalopolis, where he 
kiUed his wife to save her from captivity, 
and then ended his own life by poison. 

The Achaians who had escaped from 
the battle into Corinth, thus abandoned 
by their leader, made no attempt at 
defence. They silently withdrew in the 
following night, and most of the Corin- 
thians md the same. The gates were 
left open, but Mummius hesitated awhile 
to enter, for he feared an ambuscade. 
On the third day after the battle, he 
entered the city. He cruelly slaughtered 
most of the men whom he found there, 
sold the women and children, and pil- 
laged and burnt tiie tovm, after selecting 
the most celebrated works of art, and 
shipping them for Rome. The pretence 
for all this destruction was the insult 
offered to the Roman commissioners: 
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the true snotive was the wish to deprive 
the Achaians of a fortress important 
both from its strength and situation. 

The senate had appointed ten com- 
missioners to assist the consul in set- 
tling the affairs of Greece ; but before 
they came he had ah-eady demolished the 
walls and disarmed the inhabitants of the 
cities that had sided with the Achaians. 
The commissioners abolished democracy 
in all the states, and directed that the 
magistrates should be chosen according 
to a scale of property. They also put 
down the national assemblies, and for- 
bade the purchase of lands by any man 
beyond the boundaries of nis state: 
though these two latter regulations were 
soon afterwards recalled. From this 
time forward Greece, with the exception 
of Thessaly, was reduced to a Roman 
province, under the name of Achaia, 
and a Roman magistrate was annually 
sent out to govern it. Epirus and 
Thessaly were included in the province 
of Macedonia. 

Shortly before the arrival of the ten 
conunissioners, Polybius returned into 
Greece. His qualities had won respect 
and favour from many distinguished 
Romans. He had been the most valued 
friend, adviser, and instructor of P. 
Scipio utSImilianus, the son of iSmilius 
Paullus, and the adopted grandson of 
Africanus. He accompanied Scipio 
when sent as consul into Africa, and 
was with him at the taking of Carthage ; 
after which he returned to his native 
country, in time to try how far his fa- 
vour with the Jlomans might enable hii& 
to mitigate its sufferings. Among 
other more serious insolencies of con- 
quest, some worthless fellow accused 
Philopcemen as an enemy to Rome, 
and urged the commissioners to break 
his statues^ and abolish the honomrs 
paid to his memory. Polybius spoke in 
behalf of his father*s friend. He did 
not dwell on the poorness of the pro- 
posed revenge, nor on the obvious fact 
that Philopoemen owed allegiance to the 
Achaian only, and not to the Roman 
commonwealth : these considerations, 
though true and just, would not have 
been well received. But he s{)oke of 
the trying and dangerous occasions on 
which the Achaian hero had played the 
part of a faithfiil ally to Rome; and 
either his person or his arguments were 
so acceptable to the commissioners, 
that they not only refrained from the 
suggested baseness, but at his request 
they restored some statues of Aratus 



and Philopoemen which had been taken 
out of Peloponnesus to be sent to Rome. 
For tiiis the Achaians erected a marble 
statue of Polybius himself. 

Another mark of favour was shown 
by the commissioners to Polybius — ^the 
permitting him to fix on any thing, and 
take it freely, among the confiscated 
effects of Diseus. However, he declined 
the offer, and dissuaded his friends 
from being purchasers at any sales of 
confiscated property. The commission* 
ers at their departure appointed Poly- 
bius to make a circuit among the cities, 
that he might explain the laws and 
practice of the constitution which the 
Romans had given them, and might 
determine their controversies, imtil they 
were sufficiently accustomed to their 
new [institutions to administer the go- 
vernment according to them. This 
commission he seems to have executed 
with great ability ; and hish honours 
were conferred on him in the Achaian 
cities on account of it 



Chapter XVII. 

0/ the state of Greece under the Roman 
domij}ion. 

Sect. I. — For many ages after the fall 
of the Achaian confederacy the history 
of Greece is that of an oppressed and 
degraded province. The states, indeed, 
retained, for the most part, a form of 
government nominally republican, but 
constituted according to the pleasure of 
the Roiflans, and not according to the 
wishes or interests of the people. All 
authority was placed in the hands of the 
wealthier classes ; and if any person 
were aggrieved by a decision of the ma- 
gistrates, the appeal was not to a more 
popular tribunal, but to the Roman go- 
vernor. Few, indeed, have been the 
cases in the history of the world where 
the moral superiority of the conquerors 
to the conquered has been such ttiat an 
arrangement like this could be benefi- 
cial. In ordinary instances the effect 
must be, either that maladministra- 
tion would be without redress, the 
foreign officer being biassed in favour 
of the delinquent by the love of ease and 
the habits of personal intercourse ; or 
dse that frivolous complaints would.be 
encouraged, so that the magistrates, 
finding their lives and fortunes. at the 
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DnMOmnHl merev, nusht be deterred 
from opposing ms arbitnury will or 
cheoldn^ hit rapacity. In trath« the 
oppressions of the Roman officers were 
far greater than any that would proba- 
bly have been exereised bv the native 
anstocraeyi for these, in &e want of 
any immediate popular control^ had the 
natural sympathy with persons allied to 
them by manners, langua^, and blood ; 
and tKe wish, almost umversal among 
men, to stand well in the esteem of 
those with whom their lives were to be 
passed: whereas the others were stran* 
ffcrs, widely.di£Perinff in manners from 
8ie Greeks," and despising all fh>m 
whom they difEnred; sent out for a 
year, and mtending in thait time to im<* 
prove a flourishing, or recruit a i^attered 
fortune. 

These were evils of which the fiill de«- 
velopement did not immediately follow 
the conquest; for personal avariee and 
«oiTuption were not yet prevalent vioes 
among the Roman magistrates. But 
the destruction of national eneigy in 
Greece, and of all the bolder and man- 
lier virtues, were ends to which the po- 
licy of Rome had been continually 
tending, even before Achaia was re- 
duced to the state of a province. These 
virtues and that energy were quickly 
stifled by the pressure of ^e Roman 
yoke, and by the exclusion of the 
Greeks , from all impoitant political 
action : but they had prevbusly existed 
in a greater degree than was willingly 
admitted by the Romans, whose pnde 
avenged itself for tlw older civilization 
of the Greeks, and for their adcnow* 
ledged pre* eminence in the refinements of 
literature and art, and in the heights 
jind depths of philosoi^cal speculation, 
by proclaiming and exaggerating their 
inferiority in courage, constancy, and 
practical wisdom. It is a common 
error, arising perhaps from the evident 
degeneracy of the two most oelebrated 
commonwealths, those of Athens and 
Laoedasmon, to suppose that the spirit 
of freedom was extinct in Greece nt>m 
the time of Alexander downwards. It 
was, indeed, violently overborne for a 
while by the power of his contending 
successors, assisted by the factious ani- 
mosities of their respective partisans in 
the several cities : but though it slept it 
was not dead, as ^was shown by the 
rapid growth of the Achaian league. 
This latter body need not shrink from 
comparison with any that Grecian his* 
iflgjr Mn show« If it w«s» ai seems in- 



separable fitnn ft Mend eomunmity, 
mM prompt and energetic in its conduct 
than Athens, or even than LacedflBmon, 
it was superior to both in sound and 
liberal pohey, in Justice, and in modera- 
tion. Its cu^umstances, however* woe 
l^ far less fiivourable. It had a difficult 
eame to play between ttie ambition of 
Sie Maeedomaa and Spartan kings and 
the turbulence of the ^tolians : but 
from the time when Rome appeared 
upon the stage, its doom was sealed. 
Tne power of Rome might, perhaps, 
have been resisted by an union of the 
Greeks, such as was formed asainat the 
Persian; but her artfiil policy com* 
pletely ensured that no such union 
would take place : nor ought it to be 
made a charge against the Greeks, that 
they Med to withstand the most for- 
midable oombination of force and craft 
which the world had ever seen ; espe- 
cially as in the first instance th^ want- 
ed the information which would have 
enabled them rightly to value the pre- 
tensions of the senate to disinterested 
generosity. As the course of histcny 
does not confirm their imputed political 
degeneracy, so it bears the most decided 
testimony to the preservation of their 
militaiy courage. Philopcsmen's bo1-» 
diers were no whit inferior in braveiy, 
nor in aptitude for discipline, according 
to the praotioe of their nation, to those 
of Flamininus or iBmilius Paullus. If 
a Roman army was for the most part a 
better instrument of war than an equsl 
number of Greeks or Macedonians, the 
cause of the diffinwnee is to be sought in 
the nature of the phalanx, which, aftof 
triumphing over every in«vious system 
of tactics, gave way m its turn to the 
Ronum l^on, as an organisation but 
little infenor in force, and far surpass- 
ing it in pliability and readiness of adap- 
tation to different circumstances. 

We cannot, from the scanty notices 
remaining, completely trace the gradual 
decay of national ener^ and prosperity ; 
it may suffice to mention some particu- 
lars illustrating the condition of the 
Greeks, when the Roman empire hsd 
reached its greatest extent, and when its 
system of provincial government had 
been fully developed. But first we will 
briefly touch on die war which was 
waged in Greiece before that period, 
between the Romans and tiie generals of 
Mithridates, king of Pont us.* (a. c. 87«) 

* Tha word Poatot, which sifaifies the sea, is oom- 
monly a«ed by OrMiaa writers for li sftedfte desifBa- 
aM «f tk« XoxiM tMU Wnm thk m itMlf h w 
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WhMi netriy the whota of Lower 
Asia had heen hroufl:ht under the im- 
mediate dominion of Rome, or under 
that of her vaMal monarch^, a rival 
pcivrer arose in that of Mithridates, an 
able, hrare, and high-spirited, but cruel 
and faithless prinoe, who had much 
enlarged and strengthened his kingdom 
at the cost of his weaker neighbours. 
War soon broke out between him and 
the Romans, wherein he vanquished 
several armies, and quickly mastered 
Asia Minor, with most of the adjoining 
islands. In his bitter hate to Rome, 
he sent letters throughout Asia, com- 
manding the people, on a stated day, to 
massacre all Italians in the country 
The order was obeyed, as well through 
dislike of the Romans as through fear 
Of the king ; and eighty thousand per- 
sons are said to have perished in the 
slaughter. Mithridates then laid siese 
to Rhodes with all his forces both by 
sea and land ; but the citixens defended 
themselves resolutely and successfully. 
After this Mithridates resolved to carry 
the war into Europe, and sent a fleet to 
Greece, and an army through Thraoe 
infto Macedonia. 

The Athenians, for some unknown 
eause. had been fined by the Romans, 
and their magistrates forbidden to 
exercise their functions. Aristion, an 
Epicurean phUosopher, bein^ sent by 
them on an embassy to Mithridates, 
persuaded them, upon his return, to 
side with the king, assuring them that 
he would restore democracy, and would 
confer the greatest benefits both on the 
public and on indivkluals. The people 
followed his suggestions, and the chief 
men retired to Italy. Archelaus, who 
commanded the Asiatic fleet, subdued 
the island of Delos, which had revolted 
from the Athenians, restored it to them, 
and deposited his booty in their city. 
Under pretence of guarding it, he sent 
two thousand soldiers, by whose aid 
Aristion made himself tyrant of Athens, 
and slew or gave up to Mithridates all 
the fiiends of Rome. Archelaus, like- 
wise, gained the Achaians, Lacedsemo- 
Sians, and Boeotians, and conquered the 

Sclades, end other islands of the 
jean sea. 

{reqaentW traasferred to ^he conn tries upon its shores, 
iHth which the Greeks had yerf important comineri> 
etsl imtercoursf} and bjr the Romans it is made to 
denote a particular region, com^risinf the great«r 
part of the Asiatic coast of the Euzine sea, and extend* 
ing; from the ftklrts of Canoastis to the confines of 
Bithynia. It is in this last sense jkhat the word is to 
he understood wheaerer the kingdom of Fontui i» 
BpskoftoC 



In the foUowhig year (9. c. 86) the 
consul Lucius Cornelius Sylla came 
into Greeee. The command in the 
Mithridatio war had been disputed l^ 
arms between him and Gaius Marius : 
and after a most savagely conducted 
struggle, Marius being overcome had 
escaped with difficulty from Italy, 
and his viotorius rival carried his forces 
into Greece. The Boeotians submitted 
at his approach, and the other states 
that had taken part with Mithridatei 
sent ambassadors to offer their obe- 
dience. Athens only held out SyUa 
left one of his officers to besiege the 
city, while he himself attacked Feirsa- 
eus, where Archelaus had shut himsielf 
up. After vainly assaulting the place, 
he set himself to the construction of 
battering engines upon a vast scale. 
For timber he cut down the sacred 
groves of Attica, the trees of the Aca- 
demy, and those of the Lycsum : fbr 
money to carry on his operations, h0 
pillaged the temple of Delphi. When 
nis engines were completed he returned 
to the siege of Peiraeeus, which he con- 
Hnued through the winter : but all his 
attacks were bafiled by Archelaus, and 
at last he desisted from the attempt, and 
turned all his forces against Athens. 

That city was already suffering grie- 
vously from famine. Supplies were 
plentiful in Peineeus, for the fleet of 
Mithridates commanded the sea: but 
Sylla had taken and demolished the long 
walls that protected the communication 
between the city and its harl)our, and his 
vigilance foiled every attempt of Arche* 
laus to throw provisions into Athens. The 
miseries of the besieged were enhanced 
by the insolent profligacy of Aristion 
and his intimates, who wasted the stores 
of the garrison in debauchery, while the 
citizens were feeding on dogs and horses, 
and even on shoes and leathern bottles. 
The tyrant wantonly insulted the people 
in their sufferings. He refused a little 
oil to feed the holy lamp in the temple 
of Minerva, and when the priestess 
begged of him half a bushel of barley, 
he sent her in mockery that quantity of 
pepper. At length tbie people sent the 
councillors and priests to entreat that he 
would capitulate with the Romans, but 
he drove them from his presence with 
blows. Nevertheless when Sylla came 
in person, against the city, he sent some 
of his boon companions to treat for 
peace ; who, instead of coming directly 
to the point, began to harangue i^bput 
iRiesetts and other ancient heroes, and 
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the noble deeds of Athenii ag;ainst the 
Persian. The Roman cut them short 
by telling them that he came not to . 
study rhetoric, but to punish ' rebels. 
Soon afterwards he took the city bv a 
night attack, on a part of the waU that 
was unguarded. The soldiers by his 
order slaughtered all they met, till the 
blood ran out in streams through the 
gates : and many Athenians killed them- 
selves in despair, expecting the utter 
desolation of their country. However, 
at the entreaty of some Athenian exiles, 
and of all the Roman senators in his 
camp, the destroyer stayed his course, 
and said that he would spare the living 
for the sake of the long since dead. 
Nevertbdess he took from the Athenians 
the power of choosing magistrates and 
makmg laws ; and he condemned Aris- 
tion to death, with his associates and 
ministers. After this he returned to the 
siege of Peiraeeus, and obliged Archelaus 
to abandon it, after a most resolute 
defence, and retire to Munychia. When 
Sylla had made himself master of 
Peiraeeus, he dismantled the ramparts, 
and burnt the stoje-houses and arsenal. 

Archelaus soon quitted Munychia, 
and went into Thessaly, where he was 
joined by the army in Macedonia. With' 
these he again advanced into Boeotia, 
where Sylla met him. In a great battle 
near Chasroneia the steadiness and disci^ 
pline of the Romans triumphed over a vast 
superiority of numbers. Some time after, 
a second Asiatic army was sent into 
Greece, and was likewise overthrown. 

MeanwWle the cruelties of Mithri- 
dates had driven Ephesus and many 
other Asiatic cities to revolt. For fear 
of a general defection, he proclaimed 
liberty to the Grecian cities, remitted 
debts, and gave civil franchise to slaves 
and strangers. On hearing of the second 
defeat in Greece, he directed Archelaus 
to make peace on the best conditions he 
could obtain. Sylla was no less anxious 
to put an end to the war, for his enemies 
had regained the superiority in Italy. 
The terms, however, were not agreed on 
till SyUa had passed into Asia. Mithri- 
dates at length agreed to give up all his 
winnings in this war, to pay two thou- 
sand talents, and to deliver seventy of 
his galleys to the Romans. Sylla then 
prepared for his return into Italy, to 
wrest the government out of the hands 
of his foes. (b. c. 84.) 

Before embarking he stayed for some 
time in Asia, to settle the government, 
and to enrich himself and his soldiers. 



He commanded all slaves who had been 
freed by Mithridates to return to their 
masters. This gave rise to tumults ; 
some cities revolted, and the 'Romans 
gave a loose to confiscation and 
slaughter. The partizans of Mithri- 
dates were every where severely punish- 
ed, especially at Ephesus. Sylla then 
called a meeting of deputies at Ephesus, 
from all the cities of Asia. He re- 
proached them with the benefits received 
from Rome, and with their ungrateful 
readiness to join Mithridates, and to 
execute his cruelties. For this he said 
they had in part been punished by the 
rapine and oppression of the master they 
had chosen; and the chief authors of 
the mischiefs had already suffered jus- 
tice at the hands of the Romans. Never- 
theless some further chastisement was 
due ; but it should be tempered with re- 
gard TO the Grecian name and to old 
fiiendship. He would only fine them to 
the amount of five years* tribute, besides 
his expenses in the war, and the usual 
taxes due from the province. 

He sent parties of soldiers into all the 
towns to collect the sums required from 
each. The people were obliged to 
borrow money at high interest, and to 
mortgage thetr theatres and other public 
buildings. Furthermore, they were given 
up to the insolence and covetousness of 
Roman soldiers biUetted upon them, each 
householder being ob%ed to pay to his 
unwelcome guest sixteen drachmae a day 
(about nine shillings), and to entertain 
him, and any number of his friends he 
might think proper to invite. Nor did 
the proconsul defend them against the 
pirates,' whom Mithridates had encou- 
raged till they grew to such a pitch of 
strength and boldness, that they not only 
infested the seas, but attacked &e towns. 
While Sylla was in Asia, they took and 
plundered lassus, Samos, Clazomenae, 
and Samothrace. After thus adminis- 
tering the affairs of the province, he set 
sail for Italy. 

When the other Grecian states were 
brought under the dominion of Rome, 
the Rhodians alone retained their laws 
and liberties. They had indeed been 
obliged to lower their pretassions to ab- 
solute independence, and to become 
allies of Rome, which always implied a 
degree of subjection ; but their political 
institutions were unchanged, and they 
were free from the interference of Ro- 
man magistrates in matters of internal 
administration. They still kept up their 
navy, and continued the exercise of 
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amis ; and that they still had much of 
their ancient strength and spirit was 
amply proved by their resistance to 
Mithridates, when they alone> unaided 
by the Romans, withstood and repelled 
the fleets and armies of ^that monarch, 
directed by his eminent ability, and urged 
forward b^ his determined will. It was 
probably in reward of their services on 
this occasion that Sylla made the town 
of Caunus in Caria, and many of the 
islands, tributary to them. They seem 
to have continued in their then con- 
dition till the civil war in the Roman em- 
pire, which followed the death of Caesar ; 
m the course of which their city was 
taken by Cassius, and plundered of 
nearly all its riches. 

The war with Mithridates was re- 
sumed and continued, with many changes 
of fortune, till that prince was entirely 
stripped of his possessions, and driven 
to kill himself that he might not fall into 
his enemies' hands ; but the supremacy 
of Rome over the Greeks, both in Europe 
and Asia, was not again brought into 
question. This supremacy was exer- 
cised by the provincial governors, who 
were usually taken from the principal 
ma^strates of the foregoing year, and 
styled proconsuls or propraetors, accord- 
ing to the office they had borne. These 
governors commanded the forces, and 
directed the general administration ; they 
also exercis^ the judicial power, at least 
in all matters concerning the state, and 
in all wherein either party was a Roman. 
They were restrained by certain rules in 
the exercise of authority over their 
countrymen, whom they could not 
punish with death or stripes, unless con- 
demned after a regular tnal, with all the 
forms of Roman law. But those who 
were not citizens of Rome, either by 
birth or by adoption, might be scourged 
or slain by the most summary and arbi- 
trary process. Add to this that though 
the private differences of the provincials 
were usually decided by their municipal 
courts, appeal might always be made to 
the governor, who could overrule the 
decision and condemn the judges ; but 
if any wrong were done by the governor, 
redress was only to be sought at Rome, 
at great expefise and even hazard, and 
with a strong probabihty that the culprit 
would be screened by family interest, or 
by the fellow-feeling of. smular delin- 
quents* 

This system could not fail to be fruit- 
ful in abuses ; but all its evils were most 
fully developed by the, mann^ in which 



these offices were" Med. In the then 
corrupted state of Roman manners, the 
ordinary road to consulships and prae- 
torships was to squander money in 
bribery and public shows. In so doii^ 
the candidates looked forward to the 
provincial governments, which always 
followed in the train of high offices m 
the city ; and calculated that, by squeez- 
ing the unhappy tributaries, they would 
more than reimburse themselves for the 
money which they had lavished on the 
gratification of the ruling people. We 
cannot then wonder at the general pre- 
valence of extortion and oppression, 
which a slight acquaintance with the 
history of the Roman provinces will lay 
before us. 

" It is admirable,'* says Cicero in a 
letter to lus brother, " that you should 
so have governed Asia for three years, 
that no statue, no picture, no precious 
vessels nor rich tapestry, no slaves, no 
offers of money for the perversion of 
justice, should have turned you aside 
from the highest uprightness and purity 
of conduct But what can be conceived 
so excellent or so desirable, as that that 
virtue, that contentedness, that freedom 
from covetous desires, should not lie 
hid in darkness, but should be set in the 
broad light of Asia, in the sight of a 
most conspicuous province, and in the 
hearing of all nations ? that men should 
not be frightened by your journeys, ex- 
hausted by your expenses, disturbed at 
your arrival? that whithersoever you 
come there should be joy, both pubhcly 
and privately ; the city receiving you as a 
guanlian, not as a tyrant, and the house 
where you lodge as a guest, not as a 

gunderer." A goodly picture of the 
elin£;s which usuaUy attended the 
march and welcomed the arrival of a 
Roman magistrate ; not to mention the 
special praise attached in the beginning 
of the passage to the abstinence from 
practices, of which the very suggestion 
would, in a purer state ofmorsus, have 
been repelled as an insult. But if a par- 
ticular instance be needed, hear what 
Cicero says, when sent into Cilicia, of 
the state in which his predecessor left 
the province. *' I heard of nothing biit 
complaints of the poll taxes, and that all 
were selling their estates; I heard groans 
and mourning in the cities ; portentous 
actions, not of a man, but of a savage 
beast" 

Even when the governor was per- 
sonally incorruptible, his officers, and 
even his servants, would often traffic on 
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fhe credit of their inflnenee crrer him, 
ml or pretended. This is a danger in- 
separable ih)m arbitrary fforemment, 
and especially when aaministered by 
foreign and temporary residenta But 
the proconsul and his train were not the 
only pri^eged oppressors. Large powers 
were given to the society of publicans,* 
or fkrmers of the revenue, who often 
abused them to a great extent Of this 
the senate was not unaware, even so 
early as the conquest of Macedonia ; for 
in a decree of that period, quoted by 
Livy, it is observed, that wherever the 
puluicans are employed, either the re- 
venues are cheated, or else the subjects 
are oppressed. The publicans were aU 
from the class of knights, the second 
order in the Romsn commonwealth; 
and it will readily be supposed that in 
any disputes between them and the pro* 
vincials, the interests and habits of the 

S>vemor would generally bias him in 
vour of those who were the most 
capable of serving or harming him. 

The list of blo^suckers does not end 
here. There were certain officers at 
Rome (the aediles) to whose office it be- 
longed to eithibit shows fbr the gratifica- 
tion of the people ; and the display of 
more than usual magnificence in these 
was the readiest way to popular favour. 
If an sedile had a friend In any of the 
provincial governors, he was generally 
supported in defraying a part of liis ex- 
penses by forced contributions from 
some tributary city. Nay, so prevalent 
was this custom, that if any unfashion- 
ably conscientious proconsul refused to 
countenance such extorUons, complaint 
was made as if of a breach of ftiendship, 
or a lawful right improperly withheld. 
Roman merchants and money lenders 
swarmed in the provinces, who generally 
took care to be provided with letters 
from Rome, recommending them to the 
governor, and trusted more to favour 
than to justice in their disputes with the 
native inhabitants. The money lenders 
in particular took advantage ol^ the dis- 
tresses into which the cities were plunged 

* TImm pvblicBtts most not h$ eonfonndfld with 
ibe low and dernulad persons so called in the Englidi 
tnmsUHon «f uxb New Testament. The latter were 
tke aetnal ta^-^atkenrs, mostlf Jews of mMn oondi- 
tioB, and despised by their eonntrf men for consenfr* 
ing to act as ministers of a foreign nsarpation, and 
twrrants of » people hated at tyrants, and looked 
down Dp ^8 strangers to tie law and th^ pzojniat. 
The proper pablicanSf Roman gentlemen of wealth 
and rank* would have been much saiprised to find 
^IttniselvM in the eompaay im whkh the others tene- 
fallraDpear} from whom, indeed, they diffsred M 
teach w ^ oo m m iMJa nftr of ckci«e from ft sommoQ 



to^malw loAns at fhe 'most exorbitant 
interest, giving little attention to the 

2uestion of securities or ability to pay. 
^n these points, instead of exercising an 
ordinary prudence, they too often con- 
fided in their influence with the go- 
vwnor, that he would support them in. 
the most violent measures for the reco- 
very of thefr dues. It was common to 
give them commands in the province, 
expressly with the view of enabfing them 
to employ their official authority in en- 
forcing the satisfaction of their private 
claims. Of the length to which this 
abuse might be carried we have a 
scandalous instance in the case of one 
Scaptius, who having a heavy claim 
upon the city of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
Ibr a loan oearing interest at 48 per 
cent., obtained from Cicero's predeces- 
sor in Cilicia a command in the island, 
and a troop of horse to be at his dis- 
posal, with which he shut up ihe coun- 
dl in their hall till five of them were 
starved to death. 

Another instance of the tyranny exer- 
cised over the unfortunate provincials 
is, that they were not only deterred from 
trsnsmittir^ complaints to Roine, but 
frequently compelled to send deputa- 
tions, at a vast expense, to bear witness 
to the moderation of thefr plunderers, 
and the benevolence of their oppressors. 
However shamefully a proconsul may 
have misconducted himself, when he 
quitted his government it seldom hap- 
pened but that he was followed by flat- 
tering embassies. It was thus even 
with C. Verres, propraetor of Sicily, 
against whose tmexampled atrocities the 
voice of the province was lifted almost 
unuiimously, as soon as the people had 
to opportunity of safely venting their 
real sentiments. 

Having specified some of the evils of 
Roman dominion^ we have now to look 
for the countervailing advantages, such 
as they were. When the conquered 
nations were poor and rude, these ad- 
vantages were great, though even then 
apparently faisufficient to outweigh the 
degrading effects of their subjection. 
They here comprised the infroduction of 
better laws» more polished manners, 
greater mental culture, arid altogether of , 
a more advanced civilisation ; the esta- 
blishment of peace and order, at least 
to some d^;ree ; the increase of riches ; 
the erection of noble works for public 
utility and magnificence. But few of 
tiies^ benefits could tie needed by 
Ch^eeb^or by those countries which had 
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ibH the inflnenee of Groeitti oltilisalioii. 
In intellectual culture, in uieful evts 
and elegant aceomplishmente, the 
Greeks were not the scholare but the 
masters of the Romans. In politics 
and jurisprudence they may have been^ 
to a certain deg;ree, inferior to them, 
but assuredly not so far as to need that 
their errors should be set rtj^ht by the 
arbitrary interference of a foreign gover- 
nor* With T99ipeoi to the magniftcence 
displayed in public works, there is no 
doubt that many Grecian cities were 
largely benefited in this manner by the 
favour of the emperors; but the sums 
thus spent in adorning particular plaoea 
bore but a smdl proportion to those 
which were drawn nrom all the dties of 
the provinces; and when we consider 
the taste, the love of splendour, and the 
public spirit of the Grecian race in 
ffeneral, there can be little doubt, that 
if the people had been left to develope 
and employ their own resources without 
constraint, the aggregate of beauty and 
convenience pnSluced would h&ve been 
far greater Uian that which resulted 
ft'om the partial bounty of the distant 
sovereign* 

It appears that the benefits of Roman 
rule over Greciao cities are chiefly to be 
looked for in protection against foreign 
war and civil broils. There were draw-» 
backs, however, even to these advan- 
tages. For the fierce debates in the 
popular assemblies, and bloody strug- 
gles which sometimes ensued, there was 
often substituted a war of slander and 
underhimd intrigue. Power and riches 
were to be gainS by ^e ftvour of the 
proconsul : that favour was to be courted 
by flattery, and corrupt subserviencjr* 
and to be maintained in its exclusive<* 
ness by defamation of rivals ; and thus 
calumny,fiilsehood« and all baseness, suo* 
oeeded, if not to virtues, at least to vices 
of a manlier cast, and less irretrievably 
degrading* The acute and versatile 
genius ^ the nation enabled them, as 
Uiey had led the way in all more gene- 
rous arts, to be also i>reeminent in de- 
vising tfa« most ingenious methods of 
self-debasement At once depraved and 
impoverished l^ the manner of their 
government, they threw out swarms d 
adventurers to seek their fi)rtunes as 
buffoons, as parasiites, as ready tools in 
every mean and contemptible sendee. 
For this they are severely lashed by tiie 
Roman satirists: though really, in the 
time of Juvenal, the Romans appear to 
hA¥e been but Utfle IcM omile, however 



fheir inlMority In snpplenees and quick- 
ness of perception may have made their 
adulation less successful 

Even in respeot of ^outward tiranquil- 
lity, the sway of Rome was not proauo- 
tive of unmixed advanta^ to the Gh«- 
cian cities. They were, after the defeat 
of Mithridates, efiBectaally secured 
affainst attack from any foreign enemy 
of overwhelming power; but 81^ seem 
to have been more eicposed to the at- 
tacks of robbers and pirates than while 
they trusted for their defence to their 
own energy and warlike spirit. The 
protecting loroe was then on the spot, 
and prompt and vigorous action was en- 
sured by personal interest and danger. 
But the troops of the Roman governor 
might be distant, or m^ht be employed 
against enemies fh>m whom he expected 
more of profit and of glory; and before 
they could be brought to the spot, the 
plunderers might be safe in their inac- 
cessible &8tnesses. If the governor 
failed in his duty, the cities were too 
much reduced in strength and sphit to 
be able to supply his deficiency. Ac- 
aordingly, the trade of robbery seems to 
have prospered to a vast extent under 
the Roman government. In the rich 
and populous Sicily, where Syracuse 
and Aoragas had defied attack from any 
force inferior to that of the mighty Car- 
thage, it was one of the chains against 
Yerres, that piratical fleets had infested 
the seas unopposed, and that the fleet 
of the propreetor had not ventured to 
feoe them. For the state of Asia, we 
may again refer to the praises bestowed 
by Cicero upon his brother. "You 
restored many cities ruined and almost 
abandoned, among which were the no- 
blest respectively of Ionia and Caria, 
namely, Samoa and Halicamassus ; you 
quelled the robberies in Mysia, put a 
stop to murder in many plajces, esta- 
blished peace throughout the province ; 
and not only did you repress the rob- 
bmes in the flelds and highways, 
but also the greater and more nu- 
merous depredations in the towns and 
temples/' 

The evils here described were occa- 
sionally lightened by the prudence and 
humaiuty of a particular governor; nor 
is it to be supposed, even under the 
worst administnsition, that human* life 
was one unmingled tissue of wretched- 
ness and guilt. There is eatinj^ and 
drinking, and marrying, and giving in 
marriage^ in the worst times 1^ in the 
beet; and there are certain pleasures. 
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pains, affections, and sensibilities, so 
dosefy inwoTen in man*8 nature, that 
they never can be utterly severed from 
it The stron^st features are those 
which give their character to the pic- 
ture. As in the brightest ages of a 
commonwealth there is much of hidden 
selfishness and dishonesty, both public 
and private, which escapes the eye of 
the historian ; so in periods apparently 
teeming with nothing but tyranny, de- 
ceit, and shameless licentiousness, there 
may be many instances of humble inte- 
grity and contented industry in nooks 
and comers, far below the surface of 
society, condemned to obscurity by the 
very position which shelters them from 
the tide- way of national corruption. So 
far however as the characters of men are 
determined by the government under 
which they live, we need not doubt that 
the Roman conquest was most perni- 
cious to that of the Greeks ; nor that, 
even though we exclude the positive 
oppression and spoliation they so often 
suiPered, the stagnation of enei^ result- 
ing from their servitude was more de- 
structive both to virtue and to happiness 
than all the storms of their turbulent 
independence. 

That this was so in Greece is proved 
by its progressive depopulation. The 
rate of increase is not a measure of 
national prosperity. In every fully- 
peopled country it must necessarily be 
slow, and it is most desu-able that it 
should be kept in check by habits of 
forethought. But in a happy. and flou- 
rishing community, the multiplication of 
the people, however gradual, must go 
forward. A continued decline of the 
numbers of men is a proof of more rapid 
diminution in the means of their subsist- 
ence, and an index of long and painfid 
struggles with want and wretchedness. 
Between the Persian wars and the death 
of Alexander, Mr. Clinton has inferred, 
from veiy careful investigation, that the 
average population of Greece was little 
less than that of Britain in 1821. 
Under the Roman dominion its state 
was very different "Returning from 
Asia," says Servius Sulpicius, in his 
well-known letter of consolation to 
Cicero, upon the loss of his daughter, 
•• as I sailed from iEgina towards Me- 
gara, I b^an to look out upon the 
regions round about. Behind me was 
iEgina, before me Megara ; Peirseeus 
on the right hand, Corinth on the left ; 
all which towns, once so flourislung, now 
lay prostrate and ruined before, my 



eyes.*' The towns of Laconia in its 
flourishing state were nearly a hundred ; 
in the time of Augustus, Strabo tells us, 
they were thirty. The condition of 
Arcadia was not more flourishing. 
" Mantineia, and Orchomenus, and He- 
rsea, and Cleitor, and Pheneus, and 
Stymphalus, and Msenalus, and Me- 
thydnum, and Caphyse, and Cynaetha, 
either are no more, or exist but m ruins 
and faint traces." At the same time 
Thebes was a miserable village, and the 
other towns of Boeotia were little more» 
excepting Tanagra and Thespiae. 

In short, the effects of the Roman 
conquest upon the condition of the 
Greeks tallied exactly with those of a 
similar change upon the Italian cities 
of the middle ages ; and they cannot be 
better d^scrib^ than in the eloquent 
language applied to the latter by an 
illustrious countryman of ours, Algernon 
Sidney. "Whilst Italy was inhabited 
by nations governing themselves by 
their own wifi, they fell sometimes into 
domestic seditions, and had fr^equetit 
wars with their neighbours. When they 
were free they loved their country, and 
were always ready to fight in its de- 
fence. Such as succeeded well, in- 
creased in vigour and power ; and even 
those that were the most unfortunate in 
one age, found means to repair their 
greatest losses if their government con- 
tinued. Whilst they had a propriety in 
their goods, they would not suffer their 
country to be invaded, since they could 
have none if it were lost. This gave 
occasion to wars and tumults ; but it 
sharpened their courage, kept up a good 
discipline, and the nations that were 
most exercised by them, always in- 
creased in power and number. They 
sometimes killed one another, but their 
enemies never got any thing but 
burying-places within their territories. 
All things are now brought into a very 
different method by the Messed govern- 
ments they are under. The fatherly care 
of the king of Spain, the pope, and other 
princes, has established peace among 
them. The thin half-starved inhabitants 
of walls supported by ivy, fear neither 
popular tumults, nor foreign alarms ; 
and their sleep is only interrupted by 
hunger, the cries of their children, or 
the howling of wolves. Instead of many 
turbulent, contentious cities, they have 
a few scattered, silent cottages ; and 
the fierceness of those nations is so 
tempered, that every rascally collector 
of taxes extorts, without fear, from 
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ever3r man that which should be th6 
nourishment of his family. The gover- 
nors, instead of weaiying their subjects 
in wars, only seek, by perverted laws, 
corrupt judges, false witnesses, and vexa- 
tious suits, to cheat them of their 
money i and inheritance. This is the 
best part of their condition. Where 
these arts are used, there are men, and 
they have something to lose: but for 
the most part the lands lie waste, and 
they who were formerly troubled with 
the disorders incident to populous cities, 
now enjoy ^e quiet and peaceable estate 
of a wilderness. 

"Again, there is a way of killing 
worse than that of the sword ; for, as 
TertuUian says, upon a different occa« 
sion, prokihere nasd est occidere (to hin« 
der buih is to kill). Those ^vemments 
are in the highest degree gmltv of blood 
which, by taking from men the means 
of living, bring some to perish through 
want, drive others out of the count^, 
and generally dissuade men from mar- 
riage, by talung from them all ways of 
subsisting their families. Notwithstand- 
ing all &e seditions of Florence, the 
horrid factions of Gudphs and Ghibel- 
lins, Neri and Biancni, nobles and 
coDQunons, they continued populous, 
strong, and exceeding rich ; but in the 
space of less than a nundred and fifty 
years, the peaceable reign of the Medices 
18 thought to have destroyed nine parts 
in ten of the people of that province. 
Machiavel reports, that in that time 
Florence alone, with the Val d*Amo, a 
small territory belonging to that city, 
could, in a few hours, by the scund of a 
bell, bring together a hundred and 
thirty- five thousand well-armed men; 
whereas now that city» with all the 
others in that province, are brought, to 
such despicable weakness, emptiness, 
poverty, and baseness, that they can 
neither resist the oj)pressions of their 
prince, nor defend him or themselves 
if they are assaulted by a foreign 
enemy. This is not the effect of war or 
pestilence : they enjoy a perfect peace, 
and suffer no other plague than the 
government they are under. But he 
who has thus cured them of disorders 
and tumults, does, in my opinion, de- 
serve no greater praise than a physician, 
who should boast there was not a sick 
person in a house committed to his 
care, when he had poisoned all that 
were in it" — Discourses concerning 
Government, chap. II. sect. 26. 
. Yet great as were the mischiefs 



springing'fif^m thetriunn^iant ambition 
of Rome, it does not tnerefore follow 
that her conquests were, upon the whole, 
a thing to be lamented by the world. 
Our views of consequences is short and 
dim ; and when we see a mighfy scheme 
of action carried through at a vast ex- 
pense of blood and suffering, it is but 
reasonable to conclude, that some great 
end of a beneficent Providence must 
have been answered by it, or must be 
yet in progress, though we may be un- 
able to know that end, and to trace the 
steps that lead to its fulfilment The 
evils just descril)ed are natural results 
of a successful attempt at universal con- 
quest—results which might have been, 
at least imperfectiy, foreseen, and which 
now, with past experience to aid us, 
may be confidently foretold as likely to 
recur, if. ever the like attempt shall be 
carried as far towards its completion. 
These therefore are the consequences 
upon which we are to reason in dedu- 
cmg lessons of human conduct, and 
assigning to each actor in the story his 
proper meed of praise or blame ; and 
for this it is needless to search into the 
collateral purposes of absolute wisdom, 
which may have been unwittingly car- 
ried forward by the oppressor, and 
opposed by the defender of his country. 
Nevertheless, in viewing the histoxy of 
periods when the spirit of evil was ap- 
parently predominant, it is gratifying to 
see and. comprehend, instead of darkly 
guessing, that these things were not 
suffered in vain. In the case now in 
question, adequate reasons are manifest 
We cannot doubt that the succes»ve 
conquests of Macedonia and Rome were 
the appointed, as they were the most 
effectual instruments, of preparing for 
the spread of the Christian revelation. 
A common language was furnished by 
the one, a common government esta- 
blished by the other ; and, by the joint 
working of both, an easy and unrestrict- 
ed communication was ensured through 
the whole of the then civilized world. In 
one man's life the gospel was preached 
from Syria to Spain ; though it seems 
to have been m Grecian Asia that 
churches arose most rapidly and in the 
greatest number. Thus the very revo- 
lution which poisoned the springs of 
happiness and virtue, so far as either 
depended on national institutions, local 
attachments, and ancient habits of 
thinking and acting, was made the 
means of introducing a new morality, 
both loftier in principle, purer in prac^ 
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tkM, and mora pdwtrAittjr opmtiv« 
upon the tetual cUqjontions of men. 

SscT. II.--Thongh Athene hed lost 
all political importaaoe, it wae not the 
leee« under the empim of Rome, the 
inteUeotual eapital of the olvilised 
world* the eenm of art» philosophy, 
and literature. Wheterer excellence 
wae attained in these depertments by 
the Romans, may be traeed, with few 
exceptions, to the influence of Grecian 
models. The Roman written drama 
was a copy of the Attic. The comic 
writers of the school of Aristophanes 
could not indeed be presented to a fo« 
rdgn audience, since uieh* constant pei^ 
sonal and j>olitic«l allusions, their alle- 
gories, then* mythology, their burlesque 
extraragance of incident, Were insepa-* 
rably connected with the government 
and religion of ancient Athens. Their 
place was partly filled by the satirists, 
perhaps as a dees the most successful, 
as they are certainly the most original 
of Roman writers. IBut the later comedy, 
which painted domestic incidents and 
ordinary characters, was freely imitated 

Sf Plautus and more closely by Terence. 
Ten the scene was generally laid in 
Athens, and the persons, manners, and 
dresses were Athenian. The Attic tra- 
gedies were rendered into Latin by Nas- 
Tius, Attius, Pdcuvius, and others ; but 
less happily, if we are to judge from the 
scanty fragments that have been pre- 
served to us. We find the tracesof Homer 
and of Theocritus in every page of Vir- 
gil*s ^neid and Bucolics; and in the 
6eorgio8» the most ori^nal as well as 
the most perfect of his compositions, 
the poet evidently had Hesiod in his eye, 
though here he has by far surpassed hii 
master^ Even the Roman metres, epic, 
lyric, dramatic, or whatever other, are 
all derived from Greece ; though there 
is reason to think that the metrical 
system of ancient times, as it appeared 
in inscriptions and legendary ballads, 
was of a kind entirely mfferent. 

We will now consider the efiRect pro- 
duced by intercourse with Greece on 
Roman eloquence and philosophy. The 
first may be quickly dismissed. In a 
state which is governed by deliberative 
assemblies, oratory will always flourish, 
and its style >fvill be generally less deter- 
mined by any foreign models which the 
speaker may have studied, than by the 
temper, tastes, and* habits of the people 
at large, or of the educated classes. From 
the Attic models, admirable as they are, 
the Roman orators probably gained less 



in penmaihre eflbct than In grocd And 
finish. But in philosophy the case is 
very diiRnrent. The genius of the Ro- 
mans was by far more turned to war 
and politics than to abstract specmla- 
tton. Before they had dealings with 
Greece they wers utter stmngers to phi- 
losophy, and when it was Sntroduced« 
there were many zealoti for M times, 
who foretold much evil that should arise 
ttom it Even in after years the height 
of their ambition was to comprehend^ 
enforce, and explain the doctrine of 
some mvourite Grecian teacher, and 
this in the Greek language more fre- 
quently than in their own. An opinion 
became omrrent ^at the Latin tongiii^ 
was unfit for scientific discussions; 
though Cicero, in combating this pre- 
judice, went so fhr ae to a^tn that it 
was yet fitter for them than the Greek* 
Even he, for the most part, did not at- 
tempt to break new ground, or to enlarge 
the boundaries of science by his own 
inquiries : but only to enrich his native 
speech with the doctrines and ai^guments 
of Grecian sages. Yet within these limits 
the study of miilosophy came to be con- 
sidered as a highly becoming, if not as a 
necessary part of a liberal education ; 
and the Roman nobility were wont to 
send th^ sons to Athens, as to an uni- 
versity, to pass a year or two in hearing 
the most celebrated masters. 

Athens, though the most celebrated 
seat of Grecian philosophy, was not its 
birth-place. A richer soil, a kind- 
lier climate, a greater f^edom fitmi 
formidable neighbours, had caused 
tiie Grecian cities on the coast of Asia 
to outstrip the mother countiy in the 
career of cultivation. The most ancient 
philosophers were chiefly fK>m them, or 
nrom the Italian colonies, which rivalled 
them . in early ptoapwity. But the 
sro^fvth of science in Ionia was checked 
by the calamities attending the Persian 
conquest, as it was in Italy by the 
widely spreading ruin which rell on the 
Grecian settlements, from the war in 
which Sybaris was destroyed by Croton, 
and the Dloody revolutions that follow- 
ed. Meanwhile in Athens we have seen 
what a burst of mental activity was 
produced by the stirring events and 
glorious issue of the Persian wars, and 
by the rapid growth of the common- 
wealth in power and glory. Foreign 
talent also became plentiful there, llie 
imperial city was the natural resort of 
those among its subjects, who aspired 
to display their pow<^B on a laiger 
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utage than their town tewtii omdd ftir^ 
nish. Skilflil airtiitg of ereiy kind were 
drawn together by the pubho and pri- 
vate wealth of the state» and the lavish 
expenditure of both on ol^ecti of popu-* 
lar gratificatiotu Rhetoricians and 
Bophists flocked to the place who'e Ithe 
arts of persuasion were most taluabl(i« 
Upon the whole, Athens acquired the 
fame» which it rettdned long after, of 
being the city where eveiv talent and 
accomplishment might enjoy its most 
appropriate exercise, and rsdeive its 
highest cultivation. 

If this preeminence had been wholly 
founded on the powet and riches of the 
people, it would probably have sunk 
with these Into decay. But the Athe« 
nians ^ere singularly fitted by nature 
and hahits for their hteraiy supremacy. 
The idleness in which they generally 
lived, when not engaged m military 
duties, was hurful to them as men and 
citizens, but far otherwise as eriticsi 
Their activity of mind would not let 
itself be quenched in sluggish indiffer- 
ence or stupid sensuality j on the eon- 
trary, when withdrawn nomthe busi- 
ness of life, it was weighing beauties 
and faults of composition, or keenly 
battling with wit and argument on some 
dispute topici In their national as- 
semblies, Demosthenes complained that 
they were accurate judges of style and 
reasoning, but careless as to the matter 
under debate. In short, they were a 
people of literary idlers, eminently 
wanting in practical wisdom, but no less 
remarkable for critical acuteness and 
severity of taste. In those gifts they 
probably surpassed all numerous com- 
munities, before or since ; except indeed 
upon some points, where a better taste 
has been inspired by a more enlightened 
morality. 

The fame of Athens as a school of 
philosophy, was much promoted by the 
circumstance, that it was the births 
place of Socrates and Plato. The 
greatest earlier philosophers were com- 
monly the founders of sects, each of 
which prevailed for the most part in 
some particular region, and thence re- 
ceived its name. Socrates founded no 
sect, and left behind him no written 
body of doctrines ; but he improved the 
spirit of philosophical investigation, and 
cleared from the path of truth the 
thorns and briars and tangled weeds, 
the intricate systems of former philoso- 
phers and the quibbles of the sophists. 
%o great was the influence of his cha« 



nu^er and iMitiM, that of the 
which sprung uo in after times thwt 
wwe few which did not r^oioe to tnm 
their origin to him« The chief of the 
So(»ratic sects we» also followen of 
Plato. Among these was Aristotle, mho 
both learnt and tatight at Athens, 
though a native of StagdrUs in Thrac#4 
Neariy all the leaders of th« Academy 
and its branches were either Atbemani 
or foreigners resident in Athens. 

The leading subject of inquiry among 
the Socratio sects was the nature of 
good and eyil» of happiness and ttlftery» 
Their various opinions on this point 
must here be noticed, both Ibr its in- 
trinsw limportanoe, and because it wae 
that on which they chiefly split We 
need not dwell on their physical or 
logical soiencCb In the latter they fol-^ 
lowed the principles of Aristotte^ of 
whose merits we have spoken already f 
in the former their promss was hin^ 
dered by the clog which hung upO]i na* 
tural philosophy till the age of Bacon 
and Galileo ; the habit, namely, of at^ 
tending solely to the process of deduce 
tion, and slighting that of observation 
and experiment, which was needful to 
assure them that their premises w^*e 
sound, and that no important qualifica^ 
tion had been omitted. 

According to the Peripatetics and the 
old Academy, the highest good which 
man could enjoy was to live in entire 
conformity to the constitution of his 
nature, and in the possession of all 
things conducingthereunto. Of particular 
good things they made a threefold divi- 
sion, as they belonged to the mihd, the 
body, or the estate. The perfection of 
the mind was wisdom and virtue ; that 
of the body, health, strength, and beauty, 
freedom from pain, acuteness of senses, 
and the like; that of the estate, power, 
riches, good repute, and personal in- 
fluence, in such a measure as to furnish 
scope and means for honourable action. 
But as the mind is far superior in dig- 
nity to the material instruments by 
which she works— as the body was 
formed by nature for her, not sne for 
the body— so all outward advantages, 
natiu-al or civil, are, they said, as no- 
thing, if compared with the transcendent 
worth of moral goodness. This alone 
would ensure the well-being of man, 
without worldly prosperity or bodily ac- 
comphshments : yet, if those were added 
to his portion, his well-being would be 
more complete. But if virtue were 
vvanting, neither strength, nor beauty. 
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nor power, nor ioooesf, could save tbe 
man from being utterly miserable ; fot 
all these things were onlvgood as being 
helpful to good deeds, out were worse 
than valueless, when made the instru- 
ments of vice. 

Among the first who quitted the Aca- 
demy were Fyrrhon and Ariston. They 
said that virtue was the only good, vice 
the only evil, and that all other things, 
such as health or sickness, pleas\n« or 
pain, were so utterly indifferent, that a 
wise man would not even have a choice 
between them. This, at least, was the 
doctrine of Pyrrhon, and that of Ariston 
differed but httle from it These tenets, 
however, were too violent and unnatural 
to have many followers. 

Another secession was that of the 
Stoics, so called frY>m a Greek word 
signifyiiu; a portico, the customary re- 
sort of Zenon, the founder, and Clean- 
thes and Chrysippus, his successors. 
Zenon, offended at the d^;ree of im- 
portance allowed to outward things by 
the Academy, endeavoured to found his 
system on loftier principles, without 
running into the extravagance of 
Fyrrhon. In this he was not altogether 
successful. His views appear, when 
broadly stated, to tally with those of the 
last-named philosopher ; when guarded 
wiUi all the necessary qualifications, to 
be substantiallv the same with those of 
the Academy, but expressed in darker 
and less usual terms, and made the 
foundation of stranger conclusions. 

He said that virtue was the only good, 
and vice the only evil, and that nothing 
else was to be pursued or avoided by 
the wise. The virtuous man .was selt- 
sufficient, and absolutely blessed ; and 
not less blessed when expiring in tor- 
ments, though death should be tlie end 
of his being, than when raised to the 
summit of temporal felicity, and seeing 
all his works of beneficence prospering 
around Mm. All outward things were 
indifferent to him ; they could neither 
increase nor lessen his happiness. Ne- 
vertheless, of these indifferent things, 
there were some which he would take, 
and others >vhich he would reject. They 
were not indeed properly good or evil ; 
but they were to be chosen, though not 
to be coveted, or refused, though not 
avoided. It is obvious that these are 
really identical with the minor good and 
evil things of the Academy, which are 
stated to possess substantial value, but 
yet of so inferior a kind, that the great- 
est amount of worldly prosperity could 



not be^ieiriied against a sin^e point of 
moral worai or intellectual perfection. 

Zenon*s principles, it seems, as far as 
action was concerned, differed little 
from those of Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates ; but the different manner of set- 
ting them forth was not without effect 
on the fedings of his followers. Their 
rule obliged them, when no higher duty 
interfered, to exert themselves for their 
own temporal advantage, and that of 
their friends ; it also required them, 
having done their endeavour, to be per- 
fectly careless as to the result Success 
was to be chosen, but not to be coveted, 
since their moral character was uncon- 
cerned in it. Love, pity, sympathy with 
joy and grief, were forbidden as weak- 
nesses unworthy of a philosopher. Even 
the ruin of the commonwealth was a 
thing to be prevented, but not to be 
sorrowed for. The human mind cannot 
be occupied for ever with abstract con- 
templation ; it must find some object 
to rest upon with interest, either in itself 
or in o&ers; and httle knowledge of 
mankind is required to perceive, that if 
Stoicism had ^one to its utmost con- 
ceivable extent m the breast of any in- 
dividual, the affections it displaced 
would only have made room for the 
most enormous and intolerable pride. 

These are natural results from the 
manner in which it pleased the Stoics 
to express their fundamental doctrines ; 
there was another extravagance which 
seems uncalled for, even granting the 
truth of those doctrines in their broadest 
form. Not only was the wise man com- 
pletely happy in want, captivity, or tor- 
tures, but all who fell short in any de- 
gree of that self-sufficiency and impas- 
sive perfection, all who retained the 
slightest shade of human affections, 
were, in their eyes, entirely and equally 
miserable. Some might be nearer to 
perfection than others, and might better 
hope to attain it ; but still, as long as 
they had not reached it, they were not 
less wretched. If the rule of absolute 
wisdom were transgressed, there was no 
distinction in guilt or misery; and a 
hope, a fear, a feeling of pity or sorrow, 
was placed on a level with the murder 
of a father, or the overthrow of a state. 

The Stoics differed from the Academic 
philosophers in the style of their dis- 
courses. The latter cultivated the gift 
of eloquence, as well as of close reason- 
ing. They thought that in setting forth 
the excellency of virtue it was necessary 
to bring it home to the imagination and 
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ftfPections, and Hot to >)e satisfied with 
forcing the understanding to assent to it 
as an abstract proposition. The Stoics, 
on the other hand, disdained to address 
themselves to aught but the pure and 
naked intellect, on which they worked 
by hard and dry, but subtle arguments, 
proceeding from arbitrary definitions. 
Herein it is obvious that they miscon- 
ceived the nature of ethical science, and 
adopted a method by no means the 
most conducive to the evidence, any 
more than to the practical influence, of 
Ihe conclusions which they sought to 
establish. For moral investigations are 
not like those of geometry, where the 
inquirer is only concerned with the con- 
sequences of his definitions ; but rather 
like those of physical science, where the 
most ingenious reasons are worthless, 
unless the facts on which they rest be 
first ascertained. The primary facts on 
which those theories must rest, which 
uphold the intrinsic worth of virtue, 
independently of consequences, are cer- 
tain inward feelings and convictions of 
the mind, alleged to be inherent in 
man*s nature. Of these if any man be 
unconscious he cannot be moved by 
an argument which takes their exist- 
ence for granted ; and the first step 
towards his conversion must necessarily 
be to open his inward eye to perceive 
them, by awakening the imagination 
and the benevolent emotions. The 
Stoics acted as if it were enough to 
prove that their conclusions followed 
from their definitions v without having 
made their hearers feel that any reality 
existed, of which their definitions were 
the accurate expression ; not consider- 
ing; that, however just and logical the 
reasoning, if the premises appeared to 
be unmeaning and chimerical, the con- 
clusions could be nothing better. 

Contemporary with Zenon, but younger 
than he, was Arcesilas, the founder of 
what was called the new Academy. He 
professed to return to the principles of 
Socrates, who had been wont to say 
that he knew nothing. He had ever in 
his mouth the deceitfulness of the sen- 
ses, the strong delusions of fancy and 
prejudice, the endless multiplicity of 
human opinions, the undoubting confi- 
dence of opposing disputants. There 
was no mark by which a man could 
certainly distinguish between a right 
and an erroneous confidence ; nor any 
conviction so strong and clear, but that 
impressions as irresistible had been pro- 
duced in cases where they were palpably 



&lse. Among the novelties ilitrodmed 
l^ Zenon was the doctrine that a wise 
man would never form a mere opinion* 
or at all assent to that which he did not 
certainly know. This tenet evidently 
proceeded from the wish to save his 
wise man from every shade of error. 
Even in this view it is unnecessary. 
Opinion must be incident, even to per- 
fect wisdom, when at work upon mate- 
rials supplied by imperfect knowledge. 
It is, in fact, a judgment of probability, 
and if the probability be rightly esti- 
mated, the opinion cannot justly be con- 
sidered as an error, whatever be the 
event. Arcesilas, however, embraced 
the proposition to its full extent, but 
turned it to a different use from that 
intended by the Stoic ; for, having made 
out, as he conceived, that man could 
have no certain knowledge, he<ai^ed 
that the perfection of wisdom was to 
keep clear of all opinions, i^nd to pre- 
serve the mind as it were suspended 
upon every question. 

The rigour of his scepticism was some- 
what softened by Cameades, the second 
great prop of the new Academy, and a 
man ranked by many above the founder. 
He allowed his wise man to form opi- 
nions, and to receive some statements* 
after due consideration, as inrobable, 
though not certain. This, he said, was 
enough for the guidance of life; and 
more was inconsistent with the faUibility 
of man. Many things were, therefore* 
to be receivea upon the credit of the 
senses, remembering, however, that no- 
thing was so distmctlv perceived, as to 
make it impossible that a counterfeit 
should exist which could not be distin- 
guished from it. A wise man would 
follow every probability^ if there were 
no opposing probabibty to make him 
distrust it. '^He is not carved from 
stone, or hewn from oak; he has a 
body, he has a mind ; he is influenced 
by reason, he is influenced by sense ; 
so that many things seem true to him ; 
but yet they do not seena to have that 
distinctive mark of infallible perception, 
which could warrant his unqualified 
assent."— CVc^o Academ, Quast. IV* 
31'. 

The philosophers of the new Academy 
were accustomed to argue in support of 
every proposition inditferently, with the 
view, as they professed, of discovering 
on which side the greater probability 
lay. It is no doubt the duty of a 
searcher for truth to give full weight to 
objections ; to state the argument^ 
T 
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t^airist his own opinion wHh' all- the 
force which they seem to him to pos- 
sess, and to attnbute to those ivhich he 
himself advances, no greater cogency 
than he really thinks to belong to them. 
But this was not the sort of impartiality 
observed by the followers of Arcesilas. 
They would argue on either side, but in 
so doing, we have no reason to suppose 
that they were distinguished above 
others for a more scrupulous candour, 
or a more careful avoidance of over- 
statement. In philosophical discussions, 
even the spirit of a partisan is better 
than that of a professional advocate, or 
of a determined sceptic. It is said of 
Cameades, that his most intimate 
friends were unacquainted with his real 
opinions. This could scarcely have 
been, had he been an earnest lover of 
truth. It may have sprung from the 
fear that his authority might prevent 
his followers from exercising a proper 
freedom of inquiry ; but more probably 
from a fondness for displaying his 
acuteness, without regard to truth or 
falsehood ; or from a delight in increas- 
ing uncertainty, and multiplying occa- 
sions of triumph over men's credulity. 
The last is, perhaps, the most fatal error 
of a speculative mind. A scepticism 
arising from humility and caution may 
deserve to be enlightened ; but a proud, 
a willing, a self-complacent scepticism, 
neither deserves illumination, nor is 
fitted to receive it. 

Arcesilas and Cameades were pitted 
against the Stoics, as the most vehe* 
ment upholders of certainty in know- 
ledge ; the Cyrenaic and Epicurean phi- 
losophers were no less earnest against 
their doctrines concerning the sufficiency 
of virtue, and the nothingness of out- 
ward things. The former took their 
name from Aristippus of Cyrene, a 
hearer of Socrates. Their most remsu^- 
able tenets were these ; — ^that pleasure 
was the only good, and pain the only 
evil ; and that the only facts of which a 
man could be absolutely certain were 
his own internal sensations. Little is 
known of the manner in which they 
maintained and applied the latter pro- 
position,— the same on which Berkeley 
has founded that most refined and inge- 
nious train of reasoning, by which he 
endeavours to establish his ideal theory. 
Yet as far as our imperfect knowledge 
may enable us to judge, it seems to have 
implied far clearer conceptions than 
were usual in those times, as to the na- 
ture of the senses, and, of their tetti* 



mony respecting outward objeetsr. Of 
the general dimness and ccmfusion of 
views which prevailed thereupon, a sin- 
gle instance may suffice. Democritus 
had shown by mathematical reasoning 
that the sun was many times larger than 
the earth. This was seriously used as 
an argument to prove that the senses 
were not to be trusted; for the sun, 
said the objectors, appears to us not 
more than a foot in diameter : as if the 
eye could form «ny judgment, right or 
wrong, of actual magnitude. £picurus 
knew not how to vindicate the senses, 
except by asserting that the sun was no 
larger than it seemed. Aristippus might 
probably have answered that the eye 
had formed a faithful image, and from 
the apparent magnitude of this, the size 
of the object might be estimated, if its 
distance were known. The objectors 
had neglected the consideration of dis- 
tance, confounded the size of the object 
with that of the image, and measured 
the latter by an arbitrary and whoDy in- 
applicable scale of feet and inches. The 
fault was not in the eye, but in their 
manner of dealing with the evidence it 
furnished ; the rashness of which was 
rebuked by every distant tree or other 
object, which they had seen to cross the 
sun on the horizon, and only darken a 
portion of his disk. 

That pleasure was the only good and 
pain the only evil, was not a tenet first 
advanced by Aristippus: it had been 
maintained by most of the sophists an« 
terior to Socrates or contemporaiy with 
him, and pushed by them, as has been 
stated, (p. 90) to the overthrowing of 
all moral obligations. There seems no 
reason to believe that the Cyrenaics 
proceeded to such lengths in licentious 
audacity ; but their ethics could hardly 
fail to be loose, considering the founda- 
tion on which they stood. This applies 
in part to the Epicureans also, whose 
fundamental principle was in terms the 
same, though they explained it in such 
a manner as to make it comparatively 
harmless, at some, expense, however, of 
consistency and deamess. 

Every animal, said Epicurus, from 
the time when it is bom, seeks pleasure 
and shrinks from pain : no arguments 
are needed to establish the principle 
that the one is to be desired and \he 
other to be shunned, since N ature herself 
bears witness to it. But a fool looks 
only to the immediate effect of his ac- 
tions, a wise man to their remotest con- 
sequenees. Wl^en these are considered. 
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Ute |>aths of virtad will be found to be 
the pleasantest Excessive indulgence 
in sensual delights is to be avoided as 
injurious to health and to peace of mmd ; 
and labours are to be endured and dan- 
gers to be faced, if the objects be worth 
the inconvenience and hazard. The 
laws are to be obeyed, for transgression 
is perilous, and concealment uneasy and 
precarious; and ^ven in cases unpro- 
vided for by law, an upright and bene- 
volent conduct is to be pursued, for 
good deeds make friends and bad ones 
^ enemies, and the benefits of general 
confidence and esteem, are greater than 
those which can be expected to arise 
from any particular act of fraud or 
oppression. 

In directing the conduct of a wise 
man under the ordinary trials of life, 
there is no doubt that rational self-love 
will generally concur with pure morality. 
Thus far the Epicureans were consistent 
and reasonable. But when pressed with 
harder instances of virtue, vmich, never- 
theless, they professed to admire and 
approve, they were often reduced to 
miserable shifts. A soldier volunteers 
on a perilous service, which is necessary 
to the safety of his country ; he does so, 
says Epicurus, for in its safety he knows 
that his own is contained, ant what if 
the service were certain destruction, 
whereas in the ruin of his country he 
might possibly escape? what is to be 
said in the caseof.Leonidas at Thermo- 
pylae? Perhaps that death is not an 
evil. But men have been who have 
lived a life of trouble, discouragement, 
and obloquy, rather than countenance 
abuses by which they might have pro- 
fited in quiet, and without an accent of 
reproach. -This is not an Epicurean 
virtue. On the contrary, the tendency 
of the system was to form an easy self- 
indulgent man, free from violent pas* 
sions, humane and upright according to 
ihe notions of his age and his society ; 
a placable enemy, a kind and service- 
able, but not a devoted friend ; in pub- 
lic life, a lover of peace, a hater of 
reform, a patron of expedients for put- 
ting off state difficulties to the next 
•generation; a time-server in troubled 
periods, not only from personal fears 
and interests, but from the desire to see 
the turmoil 'at an end, whatever party 
might be uppermost. 

•Epicurus, more to his credit as a 
•mowtlist than as a reasoner, was not 
content with this measm-e of goodness. 
^He could not endcnre that Ins wise man 



thouM be plaoed on a lower pinnade of 
moral elevation, or more subjected to 
the dominion of fortune, than the wise 
men of other philosophers. His boasts 
on this subject are not less wild than 
the wildest paradoxes of the Stoics, and 
are strangely contrasted with the senti- 
ments he uttered when upholding the 
sovereignty of pleasure* AH good, he 
■aid,. consisted solely in sensual gratifi- 
cations, all evil in bodily sufferings, 
apprehended, remembered, or felt : yet 
he delivered rules for entirely disregarcl- 
m^ the severest bodily pangs, and main- 
tamed that the wise man would be able 
to exclaim in the fire or on the rack» 
" All this is a mere nothing.** This con- 
fradiction might possibly have been re- 
conciled by one wKo looked to a life 
beyond the grave, and hoped that a 
painful death mi^ht be a short rough 
passage into happmess and glory. But 
this l^ef waS| entirely exclinled liy the 
system of Epicurus, nor was there any 
proposition which he more confidently 
affirmed, than that death was absolute 
extinction. 

All pleasures, according to the Epi- 
curean doctrine, relate more or less 
directly to the body : yet the joys of the 
mind are greater and more numerous 
tiian ihose arising immediately from 
sense, since the present moment only 
comes within the ken of the latter, while 
the former embraces also the past and 
ihe future. Hence', it follows that the 
proper regulation of the mind is the 
eh^f ingredient in happiness. He who 

E laces bliss in strong excitement, or in 
vely sensual enjoyments, must exist in 
perpetual craving and disquiet ; for nei- 
ther the nature of man, nor the consti- 
tution of outward things, allows such 
enjoyments to be constant. But he whose 
passions are controuled by wisdom and 
sobriety, may live in habitual serenity, 
and consequentiy in happiness ; for mere 
serenity of mind, undisturbed by pain or 
regret, is, as Epicurus asserted in op- 
position to the Cyrenaics, a pleasure, 
and one of the very highest order. Such 
a. man wOl be free from fear and anxiety, 
for he covets only what nature needs, 
which can seldom be difficult to pro- 
cure. His mind will be full of pleasing 
recollections ; for it rests with ourselves 
to remember and to forget, and a wise 
man will cherish every gratifying 
thought, and carefully banish all such 
as are irksome. His haUts will be such 
as to make him Uttle subject to bodily 
disease; yet if it come he will bear it 
T2 
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patiently, remembering that the sharpest 
pains are short, and the longest light, and 
thinkin? on his past pleasures, the delight 
of which will fully suffice to give him 
solace. Thus, however situated, the life 
of a wise man will have more of pleasure 
than of pain : or if, by any' strange and 
overwhelming calamity, tiie preponde- 
rance should be reversed, at least when 
Hfe has become an evil, he is able» and 
will be ready to quit it. 

Since Epicurus professed to ground 
the excellence of pleasure on the com- 
mon opinions and natural impulses of 
iminstructed men, it might have been 
expected that he would use the term in 
the sense which men in general attach 
to it. It will hardly be asserted that it 
is thus used, when absence of pain is 
said to be the greatest pleasure. That 
it lies in man*s will what he will remem- 
ber and what he will forget, and that the 
sting of pain may be effectually blunted 
by the recollection, of pleasures already 
enjoyed, are positions which every man*s 
experience will immediately contradict.^ 
That sharp pains are short, and long 
ones tolerable, will serve the turn but 
little better. Short and long are rela- 
tive terms ; and by a man who stretches 
his views into eternity, a pain may well 
be said to be short which attends him 
from the cradle to the grave. But to 
one who only looks. to a period of forty 
or of fourscore years, it is much that 
ten years of that should be embittered 
by tlifi gout or the stone ; far more that 
the whole should be chequered witli 
suiferin^s arising from hereditary dis- 
ease. Thus weak must be every at- 
tempt to ground the loftier and more 
difficult virtues on that part of man*s 
nature which is common to him with 
the beasts that perish. The fair wea- 
ther sailor may equip himself tolerably 
from the store-house of Epicurus ; but 
stronger tackle will then be needed, 
when the masts are bending and the 
cordage straining, in the storm. 

Epicurus neglected logic, but attended 
much to physics, adopting in the main 
the atomic system of Democritus, but 
with some alterations, generally for the 
worse. He was ignorant of mathema- 
tical science, in which Democritus ex- 
celled ; and not only ignorant, but in- 
sensible of its value. He asserted, mfh 
Democritus, that all things were mate- 
rial, that matter was eternal, that there 
was no creating or directing Providence. 
There were gods, he said, eternally, in- 
finitely, and unalterably happy, but 



placed ajMfft froilb the world, ftnd not 
disturbed in their happiness by any 
thought or care relating to it. Nothing 
was to be hoped or feared from them, 
but yet it was fit to worship them, on 
account of the excellency of their na;ture. 

With many glaring inconsistencies; 
with an understanding not remarkable, 
as far as we can judge, either for laj:ge- 
ness of grasp or for subtlety of discri- 
mination ; and often with a very blam- 
able looseness of reasoning and rashnesf 
of assertion; Epicurus, nevertheless, 
became the idol of a numerous sect 
throughout the then civilized world, by 
whom he was held in reverence greater 
than was ever paid even to Plato <Hr 
Aristotle, till the latter obtained a set of 
worshippers, not less devoted, in the 
schoolmen of the middle ages. This 
was not tiie effect of eloquent writing, 
for his style was p^lain and inelegant. 
Unfortunately, all his works are lost, so 
that we cannot tell how far the faults of 
the outline may have been compensated 
by the merits of the filling up; but it 
seems most hkely that his leading excel- 
lencies were strong practical sood sense, 
displayed in observations on human life 
and conduct, and ineidiaustible fertility 
in arguments and illustrations, such as 
might best bring home to ordinary 
minds the pleasures and rewards of 
virtue. To these was added the in- 
fluence of prepossessing manners, and 
sing^ularly amiable temper and character* 
Besides, his principles were inviting in 
themselves, both as they tasked the in- 
tellect and attention less highly than 
those of other philosophers, and also as 
they seemed to give a somewhat greater 
latitude in practice. Yet, * if any one 
accused them of sanctioning licentious- 
ness, a ready answer was furnished by 
the temperate and blameless lives of 
the founder and his friends. And, in- 
deed, if the rule of the sect was less 
rigorous than that of others, it seems 
however, in some points at least, to 
have been better observed. The Epicu- 
reans, as a body, were long remarkable 
for brotherly kindness towards each 
other : and if their discipUne failed to 
nerve the mind to the sterner virtues, 
on the other hand it encouraged natural 
affection, instead of repressmg it; and 
was free from the danger, which ever 
attended the affected severity of Stoicism, 
that, in attempting to make heroes, it 
might only make hard-hearted hypo- 
crites. 

Amidst these ethical and metaphysica 
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disciissions, the field of ihathematica 
science did not lie waste. In the time 
of Solon, Thales of Miletus had brought 
from Egypt some important truths in 
geometry and astronomy. He made 
known many properties of triangles and 
circles; asserted the roundness of the 
earth ; explained the nature of eclipses ; 
and actually foretold an eclipse of the 
sun. His discoveries were pursued by 
the Ionic philosophers, his disciples. Py- 
th^oras too, however devoted to ethics 
and theology, did not neglect mathema- 
tics or physics. He enlarged the bounds 
of geometry, and introduced the sciences 
of numbers and music, though his arith- 
metical speculations were perverted by 
dreams of mysterious virtue in Certain 
numbers and combinations. Unfortu- 
nately, from his travels, which are said 
to have reached even to India, he 
brought back, with the learning of the 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans. their fond- 
ness for mysteries and allegorical dis- 
guises. His opinions, and those of his 
^Uowers, were often set down in verse 
and enigmatically worded, so that it is 
difficult to ascertain the real extent of 
their knowledge. They certainly made 
no mean advances in arithmetic and 
geometry. In applying these sciences 
to nature, they seem to have been less 
happy. Nevertheless, they lighted on 
some truths as to the system of the 
world, which their successors rejected ; 
such as that the earth revolves rouiid its 
axis, and l)oth it and the planets round 
the sun. 

Mathematical studies were pursued 
by Plato and many of his followers in a 
spirit like that of the Pythagoreans. He 
hmiself is said to have invented the 
method of analysis, which ascertains 
the truth or falsehood of a proposition, 
by examining what will follow from the 
supposition that it is true. If we thus 
arrive at falsehodd, the proposition must 
be false ; if at known truth, we presume 
it to be true ; and if so, by reversing the 
steps of the argument, it may be formally 
demonstrated. As an instrument of 
discovery, it is plain, that analysis by 
far excels synthetical reasoning, or that 
which proceeds from known truths 
towards the thing to be proved ; since, 
in the latter case, a way is to be found 
to one particular result, while, in the 
former, any result, if a known one, will 
answer the purpose. Hv this and other 
discoveries, among which were the 
leading properties of the three conic 
sections, the school of Plato much ad- 



vanced geometry. Like the Pythago- 
reans, they were careless observers of 
nature, and bigoted to notions of sym- 
metry and numerical analogy; but they 
maintained, against the juster guesses 
of the others, that the earth was at rest, 
and the sun, the planets, and the hea- 
venly sphere all revolved about it. 
They here agreed with Aristotle and his 
disciples, who seem, however, to have 
been better observers and reasoners on 
nature, though not equalling them in 
pure mathematics. 

The most famous seat of mathema- 
tical sciente was the newly foiinded 
colony of Alexandria. The commercial 
greatness of the city concurred with the 
munificence of its princes in>drawing 
thither men of* leamuig who had their 
fortunes to seek. The first Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, spared no expense m 
tempting the most noted teachers to his 
court There was plenty, security, and 
liberal treatment for those who were 
driven from their homes by want or fac- 
tion ; all sects were alike welcome, and 
every question that divided the Athenian 
schools was discussed no less ably in 
the capital of Egypt. The work began 
by the founder of the dynasty was zea- 
lously pursued by Rolemy Philadel- 
phus, his son, and princely establish- 
ments were formed to promote it. Under 
them arose the famous library at Alex- 
andria, by far the first in the world, till 
it was unhappily burnt when the city 
was taken by the Arabs. They also 
established a college, which still sub- 
sisted under the Roman emperors, 
where learned men were maintamed at 
the public cost in undisturbed devotion 
to science. Every study was here en- 
couraged ; but those for which the 
Alexandrine school was most especially 
distinguished, besides mathematics, were 
criticism, philology, and antiquities. 

Here flourished Euclid, the author of 
the well-known Elements of Geometry, 
a treatise yet unmatched in clearness, 
precision, and logical strictness of de- 
duction. Besides arranging and con* 
secutively proving the fundamental 
truths of the science, he did much to 
enlarge its scope; though in this we 
cannot estimate l^s merit, not possessing 
the works that would most have shown 
it. His attention was chiefly turned to 
pure mathematics ; but others of the 
Alexandrine philosophers were success- 
ful cultivators of physical science, espe- 
cially of astronomy ; and they seem to 
have been the first who piactically 
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]T. J!ff ' Foundation of Argos. 

lOA^ ]aoI Foundation of Atheiis.'' 

iU45 1493 Phoenicians settle in Greece and Asia Minor, under 

the name of Cadmeians, Curetes, &c 
inir Itat Minos reigns in Crete. 

1007 1497 Amphictyonic council instituted. 

' i^\ Minos destroys Pirates. 

m • Pelops settles in Peloponnesus. 

11° , _ , ^ Minos makes war on the Athe^ians. 

11° J*2l Reign of Theseus in Attica- 

^^^ *^®^ Arrival of Danaus in Greece. N. B. This date must 

be placed by Newton much too low, since the 
legends concerning him plainly mark him as 

o^o looA u ^ ^ ,very ancient, and especially as prior to Pelops. 

942 1280 about Orpheus establishes orgies. ^ 

937 1263 Argonautic expedition. 

l^l ^222 Accession of Atreus to the throne of Mycenae. 

^ ^ 9 1201 Accession of Agamemnon. 

914 1193 Trojan war begun. 

904 1184 ' „ ended. 

Ha i?^^ Age of Homer and Hesiod. 

^"^"^ ^ ^24 V ^ ^olic migration. Another and larger migration took 

place in consequence of the return of the Hera- 
cleidsB 

«24 1104 Return of the Heracleidae. 

fj J104 Death of Codrus. Medon first perpetual archon. 

/y4 1044 Ionic migration. 

776 I ^^^ Iphitus establishes the Olympic festival. 

^- ^ ^76 11 Coroebus victor in the foot race. Hence the Olym- 

piads are reckoned. 

^"8 884 18 1 Legislation of Lycurgus. 

652 743 • 32 1 Beginning of the first Messenian war. 

647 754 33 2 Charops, first decennial archon. 

^^l 5^^ Beginning of second Messenian war. 

607 684 48 2 Creon, first annual archon. 

572 623 , 52 1 Legislation of Dracon 

562 594 54 2 Legislation of Solon. 

550 560(Clinton) 57 3 Peisistratus gains the government of Athens. 

544 546. 59 1 Sardis taken >y Cyruf. 

538 538 60 2 Babylon taken by Cyrus. Here the two systems come 

together. 

^29 62 4 Death of Cyrus. 

^2/ , 68 2 Death of Peisistratus. 

fj" 67 3 Expulsion of the Peisistratidae. 

49! 7? 3 SSftf„«»«'i««^war.andbunungofSaidis. 

«90 72 3 Battle of Mwathon. 

480 7^? W°^^^*- Recovered B.C. 484. 

*^^ '5 1 Battles of Thermopyte, Artemisium, and Salamis. 

Vietoiy of Gelon at Himera. 
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479 75 2 Mardoniug occupies Athens, ten months after its occupation by 

Xerxes. Battles of Pktna and Mycale. 
477 75 4 Commencement of Athenian eiiq)bre. 
471 77 2 Themistodes banished by Ostracism, five years before his lli^t to 

Persia. 
466 78 3 Siege of Naxos. Flight of Themistoeles. Battles at the Eurymedon. 
465 78 4 Revolt of Thasos. Reduced b. c. 463. 
464 79 1 Earthquake at Sparta. ReYolt of Helots. Beginning of third Mes- 

senian war. Ended b. c. 455. 
461 79 4 Ostracism of Cimon. 

460 80 1 Revolt of Inaros, and war in Egypt Ended b. c. 455. 
457 80 4 Battles between the Athenians and Corinthians near Megara. Battle 

ofTanagra. 
456 81 1 Battle of (Enophyta, sixty-two days after that at Tanagra. Recall of 

Cimon. 
450 82 3 Five years; truce between Athens and Lacedaemon. ' 
449 82 4 Death of Cimon. 

447 83 2 Battle of Coroneia. About eighteen months after. 
445 83 4 Revolt of Euboea and Megara from Athens. Euboea reoovoed before 

the end of the year. Thirty years* truce. 
443 84 2 Athenians send a colony to Thurium, the ancient Sybaris. 
440 85 1 Samianwar. 

435 86 2 Sea>fight between the Corinthians and Corcyneans. 
433 86 4 Corcyrsean embassy to Athens. 

432 87 1 Sea-fights off Corcyra, in the spring. Revolt of Potidsea» about mid- 
summer. 
431 '87 2 The Thebans attempt Plateea. Beginning of Peloponnesian war. 

Ended b. c. 404. 
430 87 3 Plague at Athens. 
429 87 4 Surrender of Potidsea. Naxal victories of Phormion. Death of 

Pericles, Si^e of Platsea. 
428 88 1 Revolt of Mitylene. 
427 88 2 Surrender of Platsea. Corcyrsean sedition. 
425 88^4 Occupation of Pylos. Capture of the Lacedaemonians in Sphacteria 

a little more than seventy days after. 
424 89 1 Cythera occupied by the Athenians. Campaign of Brasidas in 

Thrace. 
423 89 2 Truce for a year. 

422 89 3 Renewal of hostilities. Deaths of Brasidas and Cleon. 
421 89 4 Fifty years' truce conduded. 
420 90 1 AUianceof Athens with Argos. 
416 91 1 Siege and surrender of Melos. 
415 91 2 Athenian expedition to Sicily. 
413 914 Defeat of the Athenians in Sicily. 
412 92 1 Revolt of Lesbos, Chios, and Erytiurse, 
411 92 2 Revolution of the four hundred. 
407 93 2 Return of Alcibiades to Athens. 

406 93 3 Battle of Arginusse. Dionysius becomes master of Syracuse. 
405 93 4 Battle of iEgospotami. 
404 94 1 Surrender of Athens. Tyranny of the Thirty. Their deposition after 

eight months' rule. 
403 94 2 End of civU war, and restoration of democrai^ at Athens. 
401 94 4 Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa. 
399 95 2 Death of Socrates. 
397 95 4 Truce of Dercyllidas in Asia. 
396 96 1 Agesilaus sent into Asia. 
394 96 3 Recall of Agesilaus. BatUe of Coroneia. 
393 96 4 Corinthian sedition. Long walls of Athens restored by Phamabazus 

and Conon. 
389 97 4 Death of Thrasybulus. 
387 98 2 Peace of Antalcidas. 
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B.C. Olymp. 

Rfestortibon of Phrfaa. 

Siege of Mantineia by Ai^esipolis. 

Beginning of the Olynthian war. Seizure of the Cadmeia. 

End of the Olynthian war. Recovery of the Cadmeia by the The- 

ban exiles. 
Attempt of Sphodrias on the Paraeeus. 
Victory of Chabrias oft' Naxos. 
Expulsion of the Plataeans. Peace made and broken by. L.ace- 

dsemon. 
Defeat of Mnasippus in Corcyra. 
Peace between Athens and Laciedaemon. Battle of Leuctra. Foun^ 

dation of Megalopohs. 
Murder of Jason, tagus of Thessaly. 

First Theban invasion of Laeonia. Restoration of the M^ssenians. 
Death of Dionysius. 

Expedition of ^Qlpaminondas into Achaia. 
War of Arcadia with Elis. 
Battle of Olympia. 
Battle of Mantineia. 
Accession of Philip. 

Amphipolis taken by PbUip. ^ „ , , 

Revolt of Rhodes, Chios, &c. Social war begun. Ended b. c. 355. 

Phocian war begun. 
Expulsion of Dionysius the younger. 

Death of Dioa , , ,, , ,* 

Death of Onomarchus. War of Lacedaemon and Megalopolis. 
Expedition of Phocion into Bubcea, and battle of Tamynae. 
Olynthian war begun. 
Olynthus taken by Philip, 

Peace between Philip and the Athenians. End of the Phocian war. 
Expedition of Timoleon* In the next year he gains possession of 

Syracuse. 
Expedition of Philip into Thrace. 
PhiUp besieges Selymbria and Byzantium. 
War between Philip and the Athenians. Victory of Timoleoh at 

the Crimesus. 
Philip general of the Amphictyoils. Battle of Chaeroneia. 
Death of Timoleon. 
Murder of Philip. 
Thebes destroyed by Alexander. 

Alexander crosses the Hellespont. Battle of the Granicus. 
Battle of Issus. 

Siege of Tyre. Conquest of Egypi Foundation of Alexandria. 
Battle of Gaugamela or Arbela. Agis king of Lacedaemon defeated 

and slain by Antipater. 
Murder of Darius. 
Invasion of India. 

Alexander commenqfes his return. Voyage of Nearchus. 
Death of Alexander. Lamian war. 
Submission of Athens to Antipater. 
Deaths of Craterus and Perdiccas. 
Death of Antipater. 

Death of Phocion, Arrhidaeus is put to death by Olympias. Aga- 
thocles becomes tyrant of Syracuse. 
315 116 2 Death of Eumenes. Death qf Olympias. Cassander rebuilds 

Thebes. ' ' 

312 117 1 Seleucus recovers Babylonia, (From hence the era of the Seleucidae 

commences.) 
310 117 3 Agathocles lands in Africa. 
307 118 2 Demetrius PoUorcetes admitted into Athens. Agathocks quits 

Africa, 
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AntU:onusi, Lysimaehus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, assume the title of 
king. 

Siege of Rhodes by Demetrius, begun in the spring, and continued 
for a year. 

Battle of Ipsus. 

Siege of Athens by Demetrius. 

Death of Cassander. 

Demetrius king of Macedonia. 

Death of Agamocles. 

Demetrius driven by Pyrrhus from Macedonia. 

Pyrrhus driven from Macedonia by Lysimachus. 

Deaths of Demetrius and Ptolemy. 

Lysimachus defeated and slain by Seleucus. 

Seleucus murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus. Pyrrhus passes into 
Italy. Rise of the Achaian lei^e. Ptolemy Ceraunus defeated 
and slain by the Gauls. 

Irruption of the*^ Gauls into Greece. 

Pyrrhus attacks Lacedsemon. 

pyrrhus is slain at Argos. 

Antigonus Gonatas takes Athens. 

Sicyon joins the Achaian League. 

Achaian Lea^e joined by Corinth, Megara, Trsezen, and Epidaurusi 

Death of Agis, king of Itacedaemon. 

Death of Antigonus Gonatas. 

Megalopolis joms the Achaian League. 

Death of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus Gonatas. 

War of Cleomenes with the Achaians. 

Revolution effected by Cleomenes in Sparta. 

Battle of Sellasia, and flight of Cleomenes from Greece. 

War between the iEtoliahs and the Achaians, with Philip, the son 
of Demetrius. Ended b. c. 217. Death of Cleomenes. 

Death of Aratus. 

Alliance of Rome with the i^tolians and Lacedaemonians, against 
, Philip and the Achaians. 
2 OS 143 1 Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedsemon, slain by Philopoemen. General 

peace. 
205 143 4 War between Nabis and the Achaians. War between Philip and 

the Romans and ^Etolians. 
199 145 2 The Achaians abandon Philip, and ally themselves with Rome. 
198 145 3 Battle of Cynoscephalse. Peace between Philip and the Romans. 
196 146 1 Peace made between Nabis and the Romans and Achaians. 
193 146 4 War of Antiochus and the ^tolians against the Romans. Death 

of Nabis. Lacedsemon enters the Achaian League. 
192 147 1 Defeat of Antiochus at Thermopylae. 
190 147 3 Submission of the iEtolians to Rome. 
189 147 4 Abolition of the laws of Lycurgus. 
184 149 1 Death of Philopoemen. 
180 150 1 Death of Philip. 

172 152 1 War between the Romans and Perseus the son of Philip. 
169 152 4 Battle of Pydna. Conquest of Macedonia. 
148 158 1 War between the Romans and Achaians 
147 158 2 Corinth taken. Conquest of Achaia. 
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Abydos, 203. 

Academy, old, 152, 271 . Kew, 273. 

Acarnania, 60, 64, 183^ 190, 193,215, 239. 

Achaia, 10, 18, 110. 

Achaiaii Leagae, 170. See heads of chapters 

and sections. 
Acharniaus, 58. 
Achilles, 9. 

Acilttis Olabrio, Mao. 229—232. 
Acropolis, 2. 

Acrocorinthus, 171, 177, 222. 
iGgina, 30, 31, 47, 58, 236. 
^gospotamt, battle of, 84. 
iEmilias PauUus, L. 251, 252^256. 
^olis, 19. 

iBschtoes, 134, 139, 151. 
^tolia and iGtolians, 64, 154, 179. See 

heads of chapters and sections. 
Agamemnon, 3, 8, 10. 
Agathocles, 167—170. 
Agesilaus, king of Lacedaemon, 93 — 95, 98, 

100—102, 107, 114,116. 
Agestpolis, king of lAcedetnon, 99, 100. 
Agis, kingof Lacedaemon, son of Archidamus, 

72. 
Agis, king of Lacedaemon, son of another 

Archidamus, 147. 
Agis, king ofLacedemou, son of Eudamidas^ 

173—175. 
Alcibiades, 71—75, 77—82, 84, 86. 
Alcidas,61, 63. 

Alcmaeon, 19. Alcnsonidc, 19,24 — ^26. * * 
Alexamenes, 217, 225. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, son of Per- 

diccas, 39, 41. 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, 109, 113, 126. 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, son of Phil^), 

140—151. 
Alexandria, 146,252,277. 
Ammon, land of, 146. 
Amphictyons, 127, 133, 136. 
Amphipolis, 69, 125. 
Amphissa, 136. 
Andocides, 74. 
Antalcidas, 97. 

Antigonus, 153, 155, 159—163. 
Antigonus OooaUs, 167, 171. 
Antigonus the regent, 177—179 
Antiochus the Great, 202, 218, 224, 226— 

230, 233. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 250, 252. 
Antipater, 145, 153—156. 
Antistheues, 152. 
Antipbon, 78. Another, 137. 
Apclles, 188— 19.* 
ApoUonidas,236, :£49. 
Apollonius, 278 . ... 



Aratug, 171, 177, 181,189,194, 196^198. 

Arcadia, 17, 107—115. 

Arcesilas, 273. 

Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 125. 

Archelaus, Mithridates's general, 263. 

Archidamus, king of LacmlaBmon, son of Zea<* 

nidamus, 55, 57, 60. 
Archidamus, son of Aflwulaus, 106. 110, 

114. 
Archimedes, 278. 
Archon the Achaian, 243, 249. 
ArchoDS, perpetual, decennial, and annual/ 

19. 
Areiopagus, 21, 49, 137. 
Arginusae, battle of, 83. 
Argonauts, 8. 
Argos, 2, 12, 30, 70—73, 75, 94—96, 98, 

116,172,210,212. 
Aristaenus, 209, 219, 236. 
Aristagoras, 28. 
Aristeides, 37, 40^ 46. 
Aristeus, 54, 69, 
Aristion, tyrant of Athens. 
Aristippus, 274. 

Aristocratical party at Athen9, 123« 
Aristodemus, 16. 
Aristomenes, 16 — 18. 
Aristophanes, 70. 
Aristotle, 152. 
ArUphemes, 25, 26, 28, 30. 
Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, 45* , 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 92, 97. 
Artaxerxes Ochjis, 143. 
Artemisium, battle of, 36. 
Astronomy, 279. 

Athens. See heads of chapters and sections. 
Athenians, their character, 45. 
Atreus, 3. 
Attains, king of Pei^jfamus, 199, 200, 202, , 

213. 

Babylon, 150. 

Bastamae, 241. 

Boeotians, 41, 48, 51, 68, 71, 93,212, 227, 

245. 
Brachyllas, 216. 
Brasidas, 68—70. 
Byzantium, 42, 97, 124, 127, 135, 186. 

Cadmeia, 100. 
Cadmeians and Cadmus, 3. 
Callias and Taurosthenes, 136. 
eallicrales, 242, 252, 255—257. 
Callicratrdas, 82, 83. 
Callistratns, 104. 
Cambyses, 27. 
Cameades,273. 
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Carthage, 45, 117, 120, 167—169, 195, 

226. 
Cassander, 156—163. 
Cecrops, 2. 
Ceres, 4. 

Chabrias, 102, 104,127. . .. 

Chalcis, 25, 204, 227. 
Chalcidiatis of Thrace, 54. 
Chares, 126, 135, 139. .. . 

Charops, 248, 250. : 
Chersonese, Thracian, 31, 135. 
Cliilon, 188. 
Chios, 29, 77, 124, 137. 
CimoD, 46, 49, 50. 
Cinadon,93. 
Cios, 202. 

Cleisthenes, 24—20. 
Cleitus, 148. 

Cleanibrotus,kingof LacedsemoD, 101, 105. 
Cleombrotus II., king of LacedeemoD, 175. 
Cleomenes, king " of Laceetemon, 24 — 26. 

30. 
Cleomenes, king of Lacedemon, ton of Leo« 

nidas, 176—179, 184. 
Cleon, 62, 66, 70. 
Cleophon, 85. 
Codrus, 18. 
Comedy, 49, 2^0. 
Conon, 82, 84, 95, 96, 97. 
Corcyra, 9, 52--54, 63, ^7, 103. 
Corinth, 12,47, 62—54, 71, 84—96, 98, 

108,112,171, 177,260. 
Coroneia, battle of, 48, second battle, 95. 
Craterus, 144, 145. 
Crete, 3, 4, 185. 
Critias, 86—88. 
Critolaus, 259. ' 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 26. 
Ctesiphon, 151. 
Cycliadas, 206, 209, 214. 
Cylon, 19. 
Cynaetha, 183. 
Cynics, 152. 

Cynoscepbalse, battle of, 213. 
Cyprus, 29, 50, 95/ 
Cyrus, 27. 
Cyrus the yotinger, 83, 92. 

Danaus, 3. 

Daidanians, 187, Sl«, 241. ' 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, 27, 33. 

Darius Codomannus, 143 — 147. 

Deceleia, 7^. 

Deliura, battle of, 68. 

Delphi,8, 86, 166. 

Demaratus, king of Lacedsemon, 30. 

Demetrias,224, 225, 231. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 160^ — 164. 

Demetrius, bis grandfloQ, 176. 

Demetrius the Phalerean, 160., 

Demetrius, son of Philip, 240. ' 

Demetrius of Pharos-, 197. 

Democritus, 90. 

Demosthenes, son- of Alcistbenes, 64 — ^67, 

76. 
Demosthenes the* orator, 131—142, 146. 

151,155. 
DercyUidas, 92. 



Dieus, 256. 

Dion, 119.1 

Dionysius, 117, 118 

Dionysius the younger, 118, 119. 

Diopeithes, 135. 

Diopbanes, 231,235,236,252. 

Dodona, 8, 187. 

Dorians, 2, 10—12. 

Dorimachus, 180—182, 186, 187. 

Dracon, 20. 

Egypt, 6, 33, 50, 146,252. 

EUteia,138. 

Eleians, 11, 113, ISr. 

^paminondas. 102, 105, 108—110, 114, 

115. ^ ' ' 

Eparites, 113. 
Ephesus, 19, 28. 
Ephialtes, 49. 
Ephori, 13. * 
Epicurus, 274—276. 
Epidamnus, 52. 
Epidaurus, 72. 
Epimenides, 20. 
Epirus, l83, 187, 227, 248,252, 253, 255, 

256. ' 

Eratosthenes. 
Eretria, 28, 31. 
Euagoras, 95. 
Euboea, 31, 36, 51,124. 
Euclid, 277. 

Eumenes, 153, 155, 159. 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 233, 236, 244. 
Euphron of Sicycn, 111. 
Eurydice, queen of Macedonia, 155, 158. 
Eurymedon, battle of the, 46. 
Eurymedou, Athenian, 64, 65, 67. 

flamininus, T. Quinctius, 208—222,224, 
238. 

Gaugamela, battle of, 146. 
Gauls, 165—167. 
f3elon, 35, 45. 
Gylippus, 75, 7^, '•■ 

,Haiuiibal, 195, 226, 228. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 24. 

Earpalus, 151. . 

Helots, 14, 16, 40, 46, 68. 

Heracleidae, lOi 

Heracleides of Syracuse, 119. 

Hermocrates of Syracuse, 67, 75, 117. 

Herodotus, 3. 

Hipparchus, son of Peisi stratus, 23* 

Hipparchus the astronomer, 279. 

Hippias, son of Pdsistratw, 23—26, 31, 

Histiaeus of Miletus, 28. 

Homer, 7, 9. 

Inaros, 50. ■ 

Ionia, 19,27—30.^ 

India, 149. 

Iphicrates, 97,403, 109; 

Isagoras, 24. ' 

Ismenlas, 100. 

Ithome, 16. .40, 129, 197. 
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Jason the Argonaut, 8. 
Jason of Pherae, 106, 107. 

Kersobleptes, 129, 133. 

Lacedaemon, or Sparta. See heads of chapters 

and sections. 
Laevinus, M. Valerius, 198. 
Lamachus, 73, 74. 
Lamian war, 154. 

Leon i das, king ofLacedsBinon, 73, 74. 
Leonidas, king of Lacedaemon, son of Cleony- 

mus, 173—175. 
Leontius, 190—193. 
Lesbos^ 6 1 . 
Leuctra, battle of, 105. 
Long walls, 47. 
Lyciscus, 248, 252. 
Lycomedes of Mantineia, 109—112. 
LycorUs, 235, 236—239, 249, 252. 
Lycurgus, 13 — 15. 
Lycurgus, king of Lacedaemon, 185, 18o> 

190, 192, 193. 
Lysander, 82—86, 94. 
Lysimachus, 153, 160, 163. 

Macedonia, 124. See the two Philips, 

Perseus, and iEmilii^ Paullus. 
Machanidas, tyrant of Lacedaemon, 200, 201. 
Magnets, 224. 

Manners of the early Greeks, 2, 4, 9. 
Mantineia, 71, 98, 107, 113—115. 
Marathon, 31, 32. 
Mardonius, 30, 38—41. 
Maroneia, 239. ^ . „ ^ 

Megalopolis, 108, 130, 158, 176—178, J 94. 

205. 
Megara,18,47,68. 
Melos, 73. 
Memnon, 143, 144. 
Menalcidas, 256—258 
Mentor, 143. 

Mercuries, mutilation of, 74. 
Messene in Sicily, 18. 
Messene in Peloponnesus, 109, 180, 197, 

205,231,233. 
Messenia, 16—18,47. 
Messenians of Naupactus, 47, 60, 64. 
Metellus, Q. Caecilius, 236 258—260. 
Methone in Macedonia, 129. 
Miletus, 19, 28, 52, 77. 
Miltiades, 31—33. 

Minos, 3, 4, 5. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 263. 

Mitylene, 61. 

Mnasippus, 103. 

Monarchy in early Greece, 12. 

Mummius, L. 260. 

Mycale, battle of, 42. 

Mycenae, 3. 

Myronides, 47, 48. 

Mysteries, 4, 6, 7. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, 205, 212, 

219 ^225 

Naupactus, 47, 60, 64, 231, 232. 
Naxos, 28, 31,40. 
Nicias, 66,67,73— 77. 



Nicostratus, 63. 

Olympia, battle of, 113. 

Olympian festival, 11. 

Olympias, 156, 157, 158. 

01ynihus,99, 100, 126, 131. 

Onomarchus, 129. 

Oracles, 7. 

Orchomenus in Bceotia, 51, 94, 112. 

Orestes, 10. 

Orpheus, 7. 

Ostracism, 37. 

Parmenion, 144, 148 

Pausanias, commander in chief of the Greeks, 

40,41,43,44. 
Pausanias, king of Lacedaemon, 89. 
F^iraeeus, 47, 60, 88. 
Peisander, 78—80. 
Peisistratus, 22. 
Pelasgians, 1, 6. 
Pelopidas, 102,110, 113. 
Pelops, 3. 
Perdiccas, kiog of Macedonia, 54, 58, 61, 

69. 
Perdiccas, regent of the Macedonian empire, 

153—155. 
Pericles, 49—52, 55—59, 
Perioeci,40, 173. 
Peripatetics, 152, SJ71. 
Perseus, son of Philip, 240—252. 
Persians, 27—42, 50, 81, 143—148. 
Phalaecus, 130, 132. 
Phalanx, 15. 
Pharnabazus, 81, 95,96. 
Philip, son of Amyntas, 125, 129—140 
Philip, son of Demetrius, 182—216, 229, 

234, 239—241. 
Philomelus, 128. 

Philopoemen, 200, 223. 224, 236, 238. 
Philosophy, 90, 152, 270, to the end. 
Phlius, 100, 111. ^ 
Phocaea, 27. 

Phocion, 130, 136, 156, 157. 
Phocis, 36, 47,51, 128—133, 166. 
Phoebidas, 99. 
Phoenicia, 143, 145. 
Phormion, 60. 
Piracy, 4, 8. 

Plague of Athens, 59, 64. 
Plataea,41, 56, 60,62, 104. 
Plato, 91, 153, 277. 
Pleistoanax, king of Lacedaemon, 51. 
Polybius, 249, 250, 254, 261. 
Polydamas, 156. 
Polysperchon, 156 — 158. 
Popillius,Cn. 249,252. 
Potidaea, 54, 59. 
Protagoras, 90. 
Prytanes, 21. 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 153, 155,160— 164, 

277. 
Ptolemy C4raunus, 164. 
Ptolemy Philometer and Physcon, 252. 
Ptolemy the astronomer, 279. 
Pylos, 65—67. 
Pyrrh\w, 164. 172. 
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Pythaforas, 7, 90, 277. 
Pythian' festivml, 11. 

ReligioB of the Qraeks, 6—8. 

RhoiJes, 124, 126, 161—163, 202, 233, 

245, 250, 253, 264. 
Rommns, 195. Sec heads ^of chapters and 

sactioas. 

Salamis, 20, 37. 

Samos and Samtans, 29, 42, 52. 77--8I. 
8ardis,25,27,28. 
Scione, 69,71. 
Scipios, P. and L. 232. 
Scopas, 180— 182, 187,208. 
Scylhia, 27. 
Seleucus, 159—164. 
Sellasia, battle of, 179. 
Sicily, 35, 45, 65,67, 73— 7Z, 117—120, 
167—170. ' 

Sicyon,2,lll, 171. 
Sidon, 143, 145. 
Siulces, 58, 61. 
Skerdilaidas, 182, 195.^ 
Socrates, 71, 84, 88, 90—92, 271.x 
Solon, 20—22. 
Spartenn, 93, 173. 
Sphourias, 102. 
Stasippus, 108. 
Stoics, 272. 

Sylla, L. Comelins, 263, 264. 
Synedri, 133. 
Syracuse. See Sicily. 

Tactics, Grecian and Roman^ 207. 
Tearless battle, 110. 
Tegreans, 40, 107. 



Thales, 277. 

Tbasus, 46. 

Thebes and Thebans, 3, 36, 42, 56, 62. 93, 

94, 98—115, 138—142. 
Themistocles, 34—38, 43—45. j 
Theramenes, 80, 83, 86—88. 
Thermopylae, 35, 165, 230. 
Theseus, 5, 6. 
Thesmothetse, 19. 
Thespiae, 36, 70, 104. 
Thessaly, 35, 68, 106, 113, 126, 141, 194, 

222. 
Thirty, 86—89. 
Tboas, 224, 226, 249. 
Thrasybulus, 79, 83, 88, 97. 
Thrasyllus, 79. 

Thucydides, son of Meletias, 51. 
Thucydides the historian, 69. 
Timoleon, 119^121. 
Timotheus, 102, 124. 
Tissaphernes, 77— 79. 
Triremes, 29. 
Tragedy, 49. 
Troy, 8. 
Tvraot, 23. 
Tyre, 145. 
Tyrtaeus, 16. ' 

Ulysses, 9. 

Xenophon, 92. 
Xerxes, 34—^38. 

Zancle, 18. 

Zenon, 

Zeuxippus, 217, 244. 
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WORKS 

Under the Supetiatendenoe of the Society for the Difftuion of Utefiil ICnowMg*, 
PUBLISHED BY BALDWIN AND CRADOCK; 



HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT op SHEEP, 

By the Author of the * Horse ' and * British Cattle*' 

No. I. and 11. price M. each, 

Forming a portion of the Farmer's Sbjusb of 

THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Having treated of the Horse, his various breeds, and his manage* 
ment and diseases; having also sketched and compared the 
different species of British Cattle, and attempted to explore 
that almost untrodden ground — the maladies of cattle, their causes, 
and their cure — Sheep next present themselves to the attention 
of the author of this portion of the Farmer's Series. The History 
of the Sheep will be attempted as the animal existed in the time 
of the Patriarchs^ and was treated by the first shepherds^ more 
than a thousand years before the time of the earliest profane 
historian. The original breed will perhaps be thus developed, and 
it will be traced in its progress from Western Asia through various 
climates and countries. 

The British Sheep will then be considered ; — its varieties — their 
adaptation to different soils, pasturage, and localities — ^their gra- 
dual improvement as affording food to man ; afid, particularly, as 
providing him witli clothing, and contributing to the establishment 
of manufactures most intimately connected with the commerce 
and wealth of the country. 

With this will be connected a history of Wool; its structure, 
hitherto not sufficiently examined or accurately described, and on 
which depend its different felting and clothing, and manufacturing 
properties ; a comparison of the wool of different breeds ; the pur- 
poses to which the fleece of each is applicable ; the improvement 
or altered character of the wool of each ; and the new purposes 
to which this altered character, and the improvement of ma« 
chinery, will adapt it. 

To this will succeed a more extended comparison of the different 
breeds ; the new views of the truest interests of agriculturists, 
which recent improvements or changes have unfolded. With 
this will be interwoven a history of the origin, progress, change, 

[Wm. Clowxs, Printer, Umbeth. 
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improvement, and management of the principal breeds. Tho 
author will then enter on perhaps the most important, and cer- 
tainly the distinguishing portion of his work — the Diseases of 
Sheep, which hitherto have been misunderstood, neglected, or 
ill-treated : — the hydatid, the blood, hoove, dysentery, the rot, 
red-water, the scab, and the foot-rot will be prominent objects in 
this division. 

A brief account of the Goat and of the Deek will complete 
the volume. It will be illustrated and embellished by numerous 
cuts, consisting chiefly of accurate delineations of various breeds 
of sheep, drawn from the life by Harvey, and engraved by 
Jackson, in the same style as the (lelineations of cattle in the 
volume devoted to that subject. 

OP THIS SERIKS OF 

THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEPGE 

TRXRB BATB BBBN ALREADY PUBUSHED: 

I. THE HORSE, with a Treatise on Draught; comprised in 15 
Numbers at Sd, ; or, in cloth board s, 8s. 6d. 

II. BRITISH CATTLE, with superior wood engravings, in 19 
Numbers^ at 6d,; or, cloth boards, 10«. 6d. Just complete. 

III. BRITISH HUSBANDRY, Vol. L, with numerous cuts, in 
17 Numbers, at 6</.; or, in cloth boards, 9s.6£f., (to be completed in two Volumes). 

IV. ON PLANTING TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

in 4 Numbers ; or, in cloth boards, 3«. 

V. REPORTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF SELECT FARMS, 

at 6>^. each. Of these, 7 have been published; and about 3 more will constitute 
a Volume^ exhibiting the course of Husbandry adopted in various i)arts of the King* 
dom, aud with various Soils. 

VI. THE MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD'S MAI^UAL, 6d. 

VII. ADMINISTRATION OP THE POOR LAWS, 6d. 



THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
which commenced in 1827, has now advanced to 184 Numbers 
which comprise the following Treatises, now completed, and made 
into Volumes, viz.: — 

HISTORV OF GREECE, in cloth boards, 5«. 
HISTORY OP THE CHURCH, ditto, 12*. ed. 

HISTORY OF SPAIN, ditto, Is. 
LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS, ditto. 10*. 

Consisting of Galileo. Kepler, Newton, Mahomet, Wolsey, Sii Edward Coke, I^tfJ 
** , Cwton^ Blake, Adam Smith, NiebUhr, Sir C, Wren, and Michael An^eic 



Works Published by Baldwin and Oradodi. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Vol. L, Ss. cloth boards ; 

ComprisiDg the Preliminary Treatise, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Heat, 
Medianics, Optics, Polarisation of Light, Index and Glosiarf. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Vol. II., 10*. 6d. ditto; 
Comprising Popular Introductions to Natural Philosophy, Newton'k Optics, Optical 
Instruments, Thermometer and Barometer, Electricity^ GalTaniam, Magnetirai, 
Index and Glossary. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, Vol. IIL, 9s. 6d. ditto; 
Coinpiifling Astronomy, History of Astronomy, Mathematical G^graphy, Fhyiical 
Geography, Navigation, Index and Glossary. 

GEOMETRY, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, bs. ditto. 
ALGEBRAICAL GEOMETRY. By the Rev. S. Waud, MJl, 

Ssb fid: ditto. 

And the following Treatises, either at present incomplete, or not yet appropriated to 
volumes. Those marked with * are eompkste ; the numbers aflBxed designate the 
number of each in the entire series. 



Aceonnt of Bacon's NoYum Organon, 

lOrlS. 
Vegetable Physiology, 14. 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 17,25,55,76. 
Outline of History, 27, 85. 
Animal Mechanics, 9, 44. 
Outline of Chemistry, 56, 65, 71, 94. 
Study of Mathematics, 84, 92, 116. 
Animal Physiology, 59, 64, 69, 77. 
Art of Brewing, 78, 79. 



* On Probability, 78, 79. 

* The American Revolution, 81, 83. 
History of Rome, 88, 89, 99, 129, 165 

* On Commerce, 102, 119, 147, 151. 
Algebraical Expressions, 105. 

* Manufacture of Iron, 106. 

* £iementaiy Illustration of the Differ* 

ential and Integral Calcuhis, 135, 140. 

* Elements of Trigonometry, 159, 160. 

* Spherical Trigonometry^ 167. 



The two following Works form jpart of the Librabt of Ussful Knowlbdob, but 
were not published in the Series of Numbers ; yiz. — 

1. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 

and PROJECTION ; including Isometrical Perspective, Projections of the Sphere, 
and the Projection of Shadows, with Descriptions of the principal Instruments 
used in Geometrical Drawing, &c. By Thomas Bradley. In 8vo., with 8 Engrav- 
inge on Steel, and more than 300 on Wood. Price, in doth boards, 7«. 

2. A TREATISE ON FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ; in which the 

Doctrine of Interest of Money, and the Doctrine of Probability, are practically applied 
tp the affairs of such Societies. By Charles Ansbll, Esq., F.R.S., Actuary to the 
Atlas Insurance Company. In 8vo. Price^ in cloth boards, bs. 

This Treatise is founded on the Answers procured by the Society in the yean 
1828, 1829, and 1830, to inquiries sent to Friendly Societies m most of the 
Counties of England. Many of the Schedules were defective, but a sufficient 
number ef returns were received to show the progress of the members of difierent 
Societies, taken indiscriminately from all parts of England, while passing 
through, in the aggregate, 24,323 years of life, principally between the age 20 
and the age 70. 



Works Published 6y Baldwin and Cradock. 

The folVminff Subjeett ue juit commeiioed, and will be contmned aUeniatelj, in 
Nmaberf , on tbe Ist and 15tti of eaeh month until complete. 

BOTANY. ByFrofesBorLiNDLET, Fh.D. Nos. I and II., Price M. 

GEOGRAPHY: being the Physical and Political Geography of the 
British Islands. No. I., Price Sd. 



MAPS. 

In order to accompany the Tarious Historical and Geographical works published, 
and to be published, by the Society ; and also for the purpose of forming a Alodera 
and an Ancient Atlas, moderate in siae, economical in expense, and yet sufficiently 
oomprehensire for the Library, the Society have proceeded far in the publication 
of a SerijBS of Gboohaphxcal Maps, of a size varying from 14 inches by 10, to 17 
inches by 14, two of which Maps are sold in a wrapper for It, ; or, if cc^oredy- for 
If. 6d, The Numbers already published are 53 ; and comprise— 

L MoDBRN Maps.-*- England, Scotland, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Egypt, the NetherUnds, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, Russia, Poland, Germany, 
Switierland, Spain, Portugal, Corsica and Sardinia, India, Persia, China, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Algiers, West Indies, British North America, United States, 
Environs of Paris, Environs of London, the principal Rivers of the World ; and 
Flans of Rome, Vienmi, Paris, Edinburgh, Petersburgh, Warmw, Antwerp, liaboo, 
Oporto, Dresden, Berlin, Munich, Bordeaux, Milan, Madrid. 

11. Ancient Maps. — Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, Egypt, Britannia, 
Gallia; and Plans of Athens, Rome, and Pompeii. 

These Maps are compiled from the very best Authorities, both official and pri- 
vate. The Scale varies according to the acknowledged importance of the respective 
countries and districts. The Ancient Maps — a very useful and interesting feature 
of which is, that they are precisely on the same scale as the corresponding Modern 
— are compiled with the gpreatest care, and under ths most rigorous scrutiny. The 
whole are engraved in the best manner, on Steel ; and their cheapness is unex- 
ampled in any country. About 18 more numbers will complete the Series. 

The Society have also published, of the same size as the Geographical Maps, price 
3«. plain ; 6«. with the Constellations coloured ; and 6«. on India paper, 

SIX MAPS OF THE STAKS, laid down on the Gnomonic Pro- 
jection, including all the Stars to the Sixth Magnitude, or such as can be seen with 
the naked eye. These Maps, placed on a ten-inch cube, will supply the place of a 

Celestial Globe, and will be found exceedingly useful in Schools. 

And, on the same Projection, price Ss, Plain, and 4f. 6(/. Coloured^ 

SIX MAPS OF THE WORLD, in size 10 inches by 10. A few 
copies of these Maps of the Terrestrial Globe are printed without the Names and 
Places, for the Exercise of Students in filling up the same. Price 3«. 

A Selection of Twelve of the other Maps are also printed in Outline, for tile 
tame-purpose, price Zd, each, or Is, 6d. in a wrapper* 

A Portfolio has been constructed on a peculiar plan, for the express parpose of 
oontaining and preserving the Maps until the ex|tire A,x\» shall be complete foir 
binding. Price 7'? 



WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 



RUSSELL'S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. With a 

Consulting Index, composed from the latest and best Authorities* By J. C. Run- 
8ELL, Geographer. In royal 8vo. consisting of Twenty-two Maps, bmatifuUy en- 
graved by Russell, with coloured outlines, price 12«. handsomely half bound, at 
uncoloured lOf. The following are the Contents : — 



1. Orbis Veteribus Notos. 

2. Britannia. 
a. Gallia. 

4. Hispania. 
8. Germania. 

6. lllyricum, Vindelicia, Rhstia, Nori- 

cnm et Pannonia. 

7. Italia Septentrionalis. 

8. Meridionalis. 

9. Macedonia, Thracia, Mossia, Dacia. 

10. Graeda extra Peloponnesum. 

1 1 . Peloponnesus et Grsecia Meridionalis. 

12. lusuiflB Maris i^gei. 



13. Asia Minor. 

14. Oriens. 

15. Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, et Me- 

sopotamia. 
] 6. Colchis, Armenia, Iberia, et Albania. 

17. -^gyptiis. 

18. Africa Propria, Numidia, Maurita- 

nia, et Libya. 

19. Terra Filiorum Israelis. 

20. Judaea et Regiones Finitimre, &c. 

21. Roma, Vicinia Romana, Syracusa. 

22. Chorographia Atheniensis, Athenas, 

Hierosolyma, Troas. 



The Index is very copious, and includes the modern names of places now 
existing ; and the quantities are marked of all words for which there is authority. 

By the same Author, a new edition, corrected to the present time, in royal 8vo. 
price 12f. half boand, with coloured outlines ; or unoolouz«d, price 10«., half 
bound, 

RUSSELUS GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

in Twenty«fire Maps, composed from the latest and best Authorities. 

\* To this edition has been added, an Index of the Names of all the Coun- 
tries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, Gulfs, Islands, Lakes, Moun- 
tains, Risers, See, to be found on each Map, with the Latitude and iH^itude, and 
a direction to the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. 

Also to be had, just published, 
RUSSELL'S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, in royal 4to., with Consulting Indexes. Price I/. 4«. handsomely half-bound, 

ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ME- 
DICINE, designed for the Use of Students and young Practitioners. By Georoi: 
GiusGORT,,M J)., Licentiate to the Royal College of Physicians, London ; Physician 
to the Small-Pox and Vaccination Hospital ; and Consulting Physician to the St. 
George's and St. James's General Dispensary. The Fourth Edition, revised, altered 
and enlarged, one vol. 8vo., price 16«. boards. 

RULES for the OVIDIAN DISTICH. Edited by James Tate, 
Jan., M.A , ot Richmond School, Yorkshire. In 8v6. 2«. 6d, doth boards. 

\* This valuable work has been in use in the Richmond Grammar-School for 
upwards of twenty years, but never before published : it must be w«U known 
fo the scholars of the late Master of that celebrated scfaooL 
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In Monihly VoltiinM, with Spltndid Illostnitioiu, of the site and appenaaoe of 
Scott, Btrok, Ceabbx, and EooKwoaTB, price 6t, each^ handsomely bound 
ill cIoth| 

COWPER'S WORKS and CORRESPONDENCE, carefully re- 
vised, collated* and edited, by Robeet Sohthet, Esq., LUD. With an 
interesting Life of the Poet, and Memoirs of Newton, of Ohiey, and Madame 
Ouion, by the Editor ; together with Biographical Notices of many of the Author's 
personal friends and correspondents. 

\* The Work will be printed in the best manner by Whittingham, on the 
finest paper, and ornamented by exqnisite Plates from drawings of scenery taken 
on the spot, expressly for this edition, and engraved by the first Artists : it will 
contain Portraits also, from the best Original, of many of Cowper's friends and 
connexions, in addition to the usual embeUishmeuts. 

The publishers hope that this First Coicplete Edition of the Works 
OF Cowper, undertaken by such an Editor, and possessing all the attractions that 
the high state of the arts can give its exterior, will be received with interest 
by all classes of readers. 

The LIFE and MINISTRY, and SELECTIONS from the Remains, 
of the REV. SAMUEL WALKER, B A.., late of Truro, in Cornwall. By the Rev. 
Ei»wiK Sidney, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, Author of the 'Life of 
the Rev. Rowland Hill.' In one volume 8vo. To be ready in March, 

The FIRST FRENCH SCHOOL-ROOM BOOK ; the Life of 
Alfred the Great, by Rapin de Thoyras; with a Grammatical Dictionary giving the 
Translations of all the words as they occur in the work ; to which is added, a Key to 
the French Genders, easy, complete, and quite on a new plan. By N. LauBERT. 12mo. 



Lateiy Published, 
4 The Sixth Edition, in a large volume 8vo., with all the Improvements in the 
Tilling of Land, the Breeding and Fattening of Stock, the Irrigation of Meadows 
the Preparation and Application of Manures, &c. ; with fine Cuts, many of them 
re-engraved for this Edition. Price l^t, doth boards, 

THE COMPLETE GRAZIER; or Farmer's, and Cattle Breeder's, 

and Dealer's Assistant. Comprising— 

Instructions for the Buying, Breeding, 
Rearing, and Fattening of Cattle. 

The Stable Management of Horses. 

Directions for the Choice of the Best 
Breeds of Live Stock, and the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases. 

The Management of Cows and Ewes 
during the critical times of Calving 
and Yeaning. 

The general Economy of a Grass Farm. 

The Irrigation of Meadows. 

The Preparation and Application of Ma- 
nures. 

The Culture, and Comparisons of the 
reUtive Value, of the best Natural 
and Artificial Grasses and Plants for 
Fodder. 
Also, an Appendix on Prize Cattle, Farm Accounts, and other subjects connected 

with Agriculture. By a Lxkcolkshire Grazibr, assisted by several eminent 

Agriculturists. The animala are engraved f com Harvey's drawings of living spe- 

London : Baldwik and CradocK; Paternoster Row. ^ 



Various Methods of Cutting, Mixing, 
and Preparing Food in Severe Win- 
ters and Seasons of Scarcity. 

The Economy and General Management 
of tlie Dairy ; including the Making, 
Curing, and Preservation of Butter 
and Cheese. 

The most approved Methods of Fatten- 
ing Calves for Veal, and of Feeding 
Pigs. 

Together with an Introductory View of 
the different Breeds of Neat Cattle^ 
Sheep, Horses, and Swine. 

The present State of the Wool Trade, 
and the Improvement of British 
Wool. 
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